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PREFACE 



The Plymouth Church Congress, though falling short in point of 
the numbers attending, may be considered at least as successful 
as any of those which preceded it. 

The decreased attendance may be attributed to the distance of 
the town in which it was held from the great centres of popula- 
tion, the lateness of the season, and the setting in of inclwnent 
weather. The meeting attracted much attention from those out- 
side the Church, and its proceedings were reported by the secular 
press with a fulness which Church Congresses have not hitherto 
experienced. 

Perhaps on few previous occasions were so many persons 
brought under the influence of a Congress as at Plymouth. In the 
churches (especially at St. Andrew's and St. James the Less, where 
special sermons by well-known clergymen weue preached) large 
congregations gathered every evening, and the subsidiary and 
working men's meetings attracted lai^e numbers. Altogether it 
was calculated that between five and sir thousand persons were 
daily addressed in various ways by distinguished and able mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

The working men's meetings at Plymouth and Devonport were 
particularly interesting. The speakers were Archdeacon Eeichel, 
Prebendary W. E. Clark, the late Eev. T. Hugo, Canon Miller, 
Earl Nelson, Mr. J. S. Powell, Eev. E. Maguire, Mr. Mark Knowles, 
Archdeacon Emery, and the Bishop of Trinidad. 

The general opinion of the proceediags of the Congress — an 
opinion endorsed by the Eight Eev. President — ^was, that wKile 
there was no lack of free speech, the Congress was the most quiet, 
orderly, charitable, and tolerant ever held. 

Abundant hospitality was extended to visitors, and it is very 
pleasiQg to be able to say that Nonconformists rivalled Churchmen 
in welcoming and entertaining strangers. 
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VI Frefa^e. 

The receipts, although not large, were sufficient to cover the 
expenses, and there was no necessity for resorting to the guarantee 
fund of £1000 which had been provided. 

Less than this the Committee cannot say, if only in justifica- 
tion of having invited the Congress to visit a town a hundred miles 
further west than any other place of meeting. They take no 
credit for the happy results, but give to God the praise, and 
humbly thank Him for the success which attended their labours. 

The Committee very much regret that, in consequence of a 
misapprehension, the sermon of Canon Miller's, in the Parish 
Church of Stoke Damerel, and his address on the afternoon of 
Thursday, October 5, cannot be included in this Eeport 

While writing this Preface, tidings of the death of one who took 
a prominent part in two of the meetings of the Congress reach us. 
No one who attended the working men's meeting at Devonport 
win forget the earnestness and eloquence with which the Eev. 
Thomas Hugo denounced the sin of cruelty to the brute creation, 
and pleaded the cause of dumb animals, or the deep impression his 
speech made ; nor will those who were present on th^ Thursday 
afternoon in the Congress HaU, at the discussion on " The best 
Means to be adopted for the Eecovery of Classes alienated from 
the Church," fail to recall with what stirring words he roused the 
large audience to enthusiasm, as he pointed out, in happUy-tumed 
sentences, that the solution of the question was to be found in the 
words of our Lord, " Go ye into the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature ;" and, going on to show that if the people would 
not go to the Church the Church must go to them, advocated out- 
door preaching as an important means of winning souls to Christ. 
As a Devonshire man, this slight mention of him is due from us. 
He died in harness, and with the words "Salvation, salvation, 
salvation !" on his lips, the spirit of the latest vicar of West 
Hackney entered into rest. 

EPIPHAITT OF OUB LOBD, 
1877. 
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RULES OF PROCEEDING. 



I. The Meetings of the Congress will be opened with Prayer and a Hymn, and closed 
with a Hymn and the Benediction. 

3. After the papers and addresses of the appointed readers and speakers, there will 
be a free and open debate, under the following regulations : 

a. None but members of the Church of England, or of .Churches in communion with 
her, will be allowed fco address the Congress, and no person will be permitted ta speak 
twice on the same subject. 

6. All questions of order of proceedings will be in the discretion of the President or 
Presiding Chairman, whose decision wiU be finaL 

c Any person desirous of addressing the Congress on the subject before the meeting 
must give nis card to the Secretary in attendance, and await the call of the Chairman. 

d. Every speaker shall address the Chair only, confine himself strictly to the subject 
under discussion, and cease when time is called. 

e. The time allowed to each speaker will not be more than ten minutes. 
/. No question arising out of any paper or subject will be put to the vote. 



The Committee earnestly appeal to the audience to abstainfrom any undue expression of 
approval or disapproval. 



PEAYEES. 

{At each Meeting of the Congress,) 

L£T us PRAT. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have m^ercy upon us. 

Our Father, which art in heaven. Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us tlus day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us 
from evil : for Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
.Am£n, 

Almighty QoA, unto whom all hearts be 
open, all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee, 
and worthily magnify Thy Holy Name : 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Almighty and everlasting God, by whose 
Spirit the whole body of the Church is 
governed and sanctified ; receive our sup- 
plications and prayers which we offer 
before Thee for all estates of men in Thy 
Holy Church, that every member of the 
same, in his vocation and ministry, may 
truly and godly serve Thee ; through our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Am^n. 

Grant, O Lord, we beseech Thee, that 
the course of this world may be so peace- 
ably ordered hj Thy governance, that Thy 
Church may joyfully serve Thee in afi 
godly qmetness; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Jlmen. 



O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, our only Saviour, the Prince of 
Peace, give us grace seriously to lay to 
heart the great dangers we are in by our 
unhappy divisions. Take away all hatred 
and prejudice, and whatever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord ; 
that as there is but one Body and one 
Spirit, and one hope of our calling, one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, and one 
God and Father of us all, so may we hence- 
forth be all of one heart and of one soul, 
united in one holy bond of Truth and 
Peace, of Faith and Charity, and may 
with one mind and one mouth glorify 
Thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Am^n, > 

Almighty God, the Giver of all good 
gifts, vouchsafe Thy blessing to the 
Church Congress at this time here as- 
sembled. Guide and govern the. minds of 
its members, so that all things may be 
ordered for the increase of its usefulness, 
and for the edification of Thy Church. 
Give a large measure of Thy Holy Spirit 
to those who are called to tsuke a part in 
its discussions — to Thy servant the pre- 
siding Bishop, and to all the ' Clergy and 
Laity who are met together under him. 
Control all unruly wills and affections, and 
take away from us whatever may hinder 
us from godly union and concord. O 
Lord, may Thy grace prevent and follow 
us in all we undertake for Thee, and 
make us continually to brine forth the 
fniit of good works, that by Thee we may- 
be ^lenteously rewarded; through Jesus 
Chnst our Lord. Amen, 



The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. 
Amen, 
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XI 



HYMNS. 

1. 

COME, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire ; 
Thou the anointing Spirit art. 
Who dost Thy sevenfold gifts impart. 

Thy blessdd unotion from above 
Is comfort, Ufe, and fire of love ; 
Enable with perpetual light 
The dulness of our blinded sight. 

Anoint and cheer our soildd face 
With the abundance of Thy grace ; 
£eep far our foes, give peace at home ; 
Where Thou art Guide no ill can come. 

Teach us to know the Father, Son, 
And Thee, of Both, to be but One ; 
That through the ages idl along 
This may be our endless song— 



Praise to Thy eternal merit. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 



2. 



Amen. 



THE Ohurch*s one foundation 

Is Jesus Christ her Lord ; 
She is His new creation 

By water and the Word; 
From heaven He came, and sought her 
. To be His holy Bride ; 
With His own blood He bought her. 

And for her life He died. 

Elect from every nation, 

Tet one o*er all the earth. 
Her charter of salvation 

One Lord, one Faith, one Birth, 
One Holy Name she blesses, 

Partakes one Holy Food, 
And to one hope she presses 

With every grace endued. 

Though with a scornful wonder 

Men see her sore opprest. 
By schisms rent asunder. 

By heresies distrest. 
Yet saints their watch are keeping, 

Their cry goes up, " How long?** 
And soon the night of weeping 

Shall be the mom of song. 

'Mid toil and tribulation. 

And tumult of her war. 
She waits the consummation 

Of peace for evermore ; 
Till with the vision glorious 

Her longing eyes are blest, 
And the great Church victorious 

Shall be the Church at rest. 

Yet she on earth hath union 

With God the Three in One, 
And mystic sweet communion 

With those whose rest is won : 
O hairny ones and holy ! 

Lord, give us grace that we, 
Xiike them, the meek and lowly. 

On high may dwell with Thee. Amen. 



3. 
THINE for ever I God of love 
Hear us from Thy throne above ; 
Thine for ever may we be 
Here and in etermty. 

Thine for ever ! Lord of life. 
Shield us through our earthly strife : 
Thou the Life, the Truth, the Way, 
Guide us to the realms or day. 

Thine for ever ! oh how blest 
The^ who find in Thee their rest ! 
Saviour, Guardian, Heavenly Friend, 
Oh defend us to the end ! 

Thine for ever I Saviour, keep 
Us. Thy frail and trembling sheep ; 
Safe alone beneath Thy care. 
Let us all Thy goodness share. 

Thine for ever I Thou our Guide, 

All our wants by Thee supplied, 

All our sins by Thee forgiven, 

Lead us, Lord,f rom earth to heaven. Amen. 



4. 

JESUS calls us ! o'er the tumult 

Of our life's wild restless sea 
Day by day His sweet voice soundeth, 

Saying, ** Christian, follow Me : *' 

As of old Saint Andrew heard it 

By the Galilean lake. 
Turned from home, and toil, and kindred. 

Leaving all for His dear sake. 

Jesus calls us from the worship 
Of the vain world's golden store. 

From each idol that would keep us. 
Saying, ** Christian, love Me more." 

In our joys and in our sorrows. 
Bays of toil and hours of ease. 

Still He calls, in cares and pleasures. 
That we love Him more than these. 

Jesus calls us ! by Thy mercies, 
Saviour, make us hear Thy call, 

Give our hearts to Thine obedience. 
Serve and love Thee best of all. Amen. 



5. 

O GOD, our help in ages past. 
Our hope for years to come. 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 

Beneath the shadow of Thy Throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure ; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 

Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 

From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 

A thousand ages in Thy sight 

Are like an evening gone. 
Short as the watch that ends the night 

Before the rising sun. 
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Time, like an ever-rpUing stream, 

Bears all its sons away-; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 

Dies at the opening day. 

O Gk)d. our help in ages past. 

Our nope for years to come. 
Be thou our guard while troubles last, 

And our eternal home. Amen. 

6. 

OUB hlest Bedeemer, ere He breathed 

His tender last farewell 
A Guide, a Comforter, bequeathed 

With us to dwell. 

He came sweet influence to impart, 

A gracious, willing Guest, 
While He can find onia humble heart 

Wherein to rest. 

And His that gentle voice we hear, 

Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each fault, that calms each fear. 

And speaks of heaven. 

And every virtue we possess. 

And every conquest won. 
And every thought of holiness. 

Are His alone. 

Spirit of purity and grace. 

Our weakness, pitying, see : 
O make our hearts Thy dwelling-place 

And worthier Thee. Amen. 

7. 

AS with gladness men of old 
Did the guiding star behold — 
As with joy they hailed its light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright, 
So, most gracious Lord, may we 
Evermore be led to Thee. 

As with joyful steps they sped. 
Saviour, to Thy lowly bed, 
There to bend the knee before 
Thee, whom heaven and earth adore. 
So may we with willing feet 
Ever seek the mercy-seat. 

As they offered gifts most rare 
At Thy cradle, rude and bare. 
So may w^ With holy joy, 
Pure and free from sin's alloy. 
All our costliest treasures bring, 
Christ, to Thee, our heavenly King. 

Holy Jesus, every day 
Keep us in the narrow way, 
And when earthly things are past. 
Bring our ransomed souls at last 
Where they need no star to guide, 
Where no clouds Thy glory hide. 

In the heavenly country bright 
Need they no created light : 
Thou its Light, its Joy, its Crown, 
Thou its Sun, which goes not down ; 
There for ever may we sing 
Alleluias to our King. Amen. 

8. 

LOBD, her watch Thy Church is keeping ; 

When shall earth Thy rule obey ? 
When shall end the night of weeping ? 

When shall break the promised day ? 
See the whitening harvest languish. 

Waiting still the labourers* toil ; 



Was it vain. Thy Son's deep anguish ? 
Shall the strong retain the spoil ? 

Tidings, sent to every creature, 

Millions yet have never heard : 
Can they hear without a preacher ? 

Lord Almighty, give the Word : 
Give the Word ; in every nation 

Let the gospel-trumpet sound. 
Witnessing a world's salvation 

To l^e earth's remotest bound. 

Then the end : Thy Church completed. 

All Thy chosen gathered in. 
With their King in glory seated, 

Satan bound, and banished sin ; 
Gone for ever parting, weeping. 

Hanger, sorrow, death, and pain ; 
Lo ! her watch Thy Church is keeping ; 
Come, Lord Jesus, come to reign. 

Amen. 
9. 
GLOBIOTJS things of thee are spoken, 

Zion, dty of our Grod I 
He, whose word cannot be broken^ 
Formed thee for His own abode. 
On the Bock of Ages founded. 

What can shake thy sure repose ? 
With salvation's walls surrounded. 
Thou may'st smile at all thy foes. 

See the stream of living waters, 

Springing from eternal love, 
WiU supplv thy sons and daughters, 

And all tear of want remove. 
Who can faint while such a river 

Ever flows their thirst t' assuage ? ' 
Grace which, like the Lord the giver, 

Never fails from age to age. 
Blest inhabitants of Zion, 

Washed in the Bedeemer's blood ! 
Jesus, whom their souls rely on. 

Makes them kings and priests to Gud. 
'Tis His love His people raises 

Over self to reign as kings ; 
And as priests His solenm praises 
^ Each for a thank-offering brings. 

Amen. 
10. 
YE servants of the Lord, 
Each in his office, wait, 
Observant of His heavenly Word, 
And watchful at His gate. 

Let all your lamps be bright, 
And trim the golden flame ; 
Gird up your loins as in His sight. 
For awful is His name. 

Wateh ! 'tis your Lord's command. 
And while we speak He's near ; 
Mark the first signal of His hand, 
And ready all appear. 

Oh, happy servant he. 
In such a posture found ! 
He shall his Lord with rapture see, 
And be with honour crowned. 

Christ shall the banquet spread 

With H|s own rbyal hand, 
And raise that faithful servant's head 

Amid the Angelic band. 

All glory. Lord, to Thee 

Whom heaven and earth adore, 
To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

One God for evermore. Amen« 
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THE SERMON 
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RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 



"Astht body If one, ftnd' hath many membera, and 'all ^the- members of that one 
body, being manyy are one body; ao also xa^hiiatV — i Cob. xii« 12. 

A SPECIAL, inteiest attaches to the Eirst Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Its authorship is undoubted, by many who doubt almost every- 
thing. It is perhaps the earliest of the longer works of the New 
Testament^ probably, written before the gospels,.and before any of 
the epistles except the two shod) epistles to the Church of Thes- 
salonica. Corinth was a most important city ; in its position 
almost the key to Greece and Italy, in its character, wealthy, busy, 
intelligent,. but luxurious and dissolute.. A Christian. Church wa3 
early planted in it, Divine wisdom having, doubtless chosen it as a 
fitting centre for more distant labours. But from the soil in which 
it was p1anted,«it was likely to be troubled from within and from 
without. We find it even in those early days harassed by false 
doctrine,, corrupt and sihpil practices, and. internal dissensions. 
But from all these we derive usefi4 lessons ;^ for. they gave occasion 
to the apostle to expound the great Christian.truths more fully, to 
insist on purity of practice in .the Chui*ch,.and. on purity of life in 
the Christian, to plead earnestly for Christian, union, and to warn 
against the evils of schism, and selfTwill. Directly, therefore, or 
incidentally, the epistle biing3. out in'viwd, bold relief, (i) great 
Christian doctrine, signally on the atoning sacrifice, on the greatest 
of the Christian sacraments, on the union of the soul with Christ 
and God, on the resurrection of Christ, and of Christians after Him ; 
(2) the purest Christian morality ; (3) the oflfice of Christ's minis- 
ters, and their relation to His people ; (4) the general principles 
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of public worship and public order ; (5) the great evil of schisms 
in the church, arid the duty and blessing of Christian unity. 

The Epistles to Timothy and Titus, which were probably the last 
of St. Paul's writings, show us the Church rapidly acquiring a 
settled constitution, an orderly ministry, a perfect organisation. 
The Epistles to the Corinthians exhibit it in its earliest and 
rudest condition ; scarcely a settled Church at all, rather a simple 
mission, just planted, in a state of solution or of unmoulded wax, at 
which the great apostle, its founder aad first bishop, was labour- 
ing that he might form it inte a compact and perfect Church, fitted 
for serving God and savmg men. 

Our Lord had taught that Se was the Vine and that His 
people were the branches. St. Paul'fl favourite illustration was 
drawn from the %uman body, like the famous fable of Menenius 
Agrippa — Christ being the Head, -each single Christian being a 
member — all one in Christ, Other illustrations he uses too, 
as that of a great building -on one sure Foundation, built up of 
living stones, a Temple in which G«d dwells through the Spirit : 
but the figure to which he returns again and again is — the Head 
Christ, the body the ^Church, each Christian a separate limb, but 
each a part of, inseparably ^ne with the whole body, instinct with 
life from the ever living Head. 

' All 'Christian doctrine, as handled by St. Paul, centres in, and 
circulates round this. And ii the illustration be sound, and the 
teaching contained in dt true ; well may all other truth, as con- 
cerns man's relation to God and Ged*s relation to man, spring from 
it and live in it. Our blessed Lord prays in that most blessed 
prayer of His, that His people may be one, even as the Father is 
one in Him and He m His Father, that- so they may be one in the 
iFather and the Son. We feel almost abashed, ashamed, alarmed, 
to carry out th^ thought. Christ, one with His Father in ever- 
lasting Godhead ; God, one with man in incarnate Godhead ; man, 
redeemed and regenerated, one with Christ, and so united to God, to 
the manhood and thus to the Godhead of Christ, and even to the 
Godhead of the Eternal Father. We hardly dare to lift the veil 
from a mystery so deep and yet so blessed. But it is from this 
mystery unveiled that all Christian truth proceeds. 

It is from this surely, this mystical, spiritual, but most real 
union of the Church, of each Christian soul, nay, in its degree, of 
all redeemed mankind with Christ, that the doctrijie of atoning 
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sacrifice ceases to be unintelligible. No mere legal fiction, by 
which that is imputed which does not exist ; no forcible arresting 
of the hand of justice unwillingly appeased ; rather the Sinless 
united to the sinful, drawing all the sinfulness to Himself, 
exhausting its power, expiating its guilt, and then communicating 
His own unspotted righteousness to His whole body and to each 
living member therein. So in the bold,, periiaps the toO' bold 
words of Luther, " Christ became the one sinner," because He took 
up the sin from His whole body mystical^ and then consumed it in 
that fire of love, which burned in the unconsumablle, the everliving 
Head. Touching the leprous humanity He drove away its leprosy ; 
but the touch could not defile Him witb its foulness, though it 
deeply wounded iftim with its suflfering. 

So again, not only is it true thait the body,, having inflicted on 
the Head temporal death,, draws from it eternal life; but we 
know that the Church shares with Christ Hi© very offices of 
work, and honour, and love. 

Is He a Prophet ? na one doubts that the Church has prophetic 
functions and a prophetic mission ; prophesying in sackcloth and 
ashes, till its Lord shall come. 

Is He Priest and King I He has made us also '' to be kings ahd 
priests unto God and His Father ; " has made His Church "a royal 
priesthood, as well as a holy »atio& and a peculiar (purchasjed) 
people" (i Pet. ii 9). 

Let us pass speedily over points- of controversy, when we speak 
of bonds of union. Yet unity can be safe only when it is unity 
in the truth. There are who tell ua »ow, that even Christ Him- 
self was no true priest, and so also no true sacrifice ; inasmuch as 
the bloody sacrifices of heathen superstition and Jewish ritual 
have no place in tBe gospel of Christian love. Yet the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, whether it were the work of an apostle or of 
some less eminent, even some less inspired divine, whichever it 
be, it witnesses with unmistakable clearness, to the belief at 
least of the first Christian antiquity in an atoning Sacrifice, of 
which aU Jewish offerings were imperfect shadows and typical 
prophecies. Written, as we believe it to have been, by an apostle 
of Christ, it may be called, "The Gospel of the Priesthood.** 
¥rom first to last it compares the imperfect priesthood of Aaron 
with the perfect priesthood of the true Melchizedek, the King of 
righteousness, the King of peace ; a priesthood, not heathen as 
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though God were implacable and could only be moved to mercy 
by blood, but eminently Christian, as developing the union of 
great Christian truths, of holiness, of sin, and of love. It is iti 
vain to reject the mystery of sin, and therefore of righteousness 
and of judgment. It confronts us in the world, in the Bible, in 
the conscience. It involves our race and each member of it in an 
inextricable necessity ; it foids the m«dtitudinous sea of human 
nature with its filthinees; and He only who **took upon Him 
manhood to deliver it" (^'^qui adUberandum ansc^t hominem.*' 
Te Deum), could untie the tangled knot, and cleanse the sullied 
stream, offering up Self and with His own blessed Self all redeemed 
humanity in one with^HimyasacrifiQe and efferiiig of sweet-savour 
to God, rescuing that which by sin was forfeit to4ihe spirit of evil, 
and consecrating <it bytbe sprinkling ef His own £lood to be a 
Temple of God, and no > more a synagogue of Satan. 

And if the Saviour be indeed a Priest — ** the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession ** — then surely ia His Church a priesthood 
too, " an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God" (i Pet. ii, 5). Indeed, His Church cannot repeat Christ's 
sacrifice, nor can it give of its own in sacrifice except as it receives ; 
but it can, and it does, offer sacrifice of prayer, and praise, and 
self-devotion, and thankful alms ; and it pleads, and by pleading 
continually presents a greater sacrifice, not its own, and yet its 
own — its own by no original possession, its own by inherent right 
of union with the Lamb of God, with the High Priest of God. 
And so, too, as a holy priesthood, the Church is ever pleading for 
the world, the world to which it prophesies ; and as it intercedes, 
so it offers up the world converted in sacrifice to God ; * and so, too, 
it blesses the world from God in Christ. 

' No one will doubt that Christ, Prophet and Priest, is also King ; 
and even His royalty He shares with His Church, It is a " royal 
priesthood." The apostles were "in the regeneration," in the world 
to be regenerated by the gospel and the faith, to " sit upon twelve 
thrones." And as the apostles, and from them the ministers of 
Christ, were, and still are, under Christ to rule the Church, " to 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel ; " so the Church itself is to rule 
the world, not by the iron rule of worldly policy, not by taking 
the sword which they who take shall perish by the sword, but by 
the word of righteousness, of truth, of love, and of peace; till, iu 

* Sm Rom. XY. 16, ia the Qreek, or in Dean Alford*s translation. 
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the fulness of time, He shall come Whose is the government, the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our God, and 
of His Christ ; and He shall rule, and His Church shall rule with 
Him, and He shall be acknowledged King of kings and Lord of 
lords, and He shall reign for ever and ever. 

But all this, all this work of Christ, all this work of His Church 
with Him and in Him, points to that on which St. Paul dwells so' 
long and so lovingly — ^the unity, and the united action of Christians 
with Christ, of Christians with Christians. Is it not true, that if 
Christ is to us, as we know He is, God manifested, and Man mani- 
fested in ideal perfection, and the great Prophet, the great Priest, 
the great Sacrifice, the great King ; as He is embodied holiness 
and embodied love ; so is He, too, embodied, ideal, typical, unity 
SLj^d peace? And if His Church shares not only His prophetic 
authority, but even His priesthood and His kingdom; is she not 
privileged, too, to share His unity ? And can she rest satisfied 
with disorganised, scattered — I had almost said selfish, self-seek- 
ing isolation in her work for Him and for the world ? 

So it is evident that the apostle laboured, not only to plant the 
faith and to water the faith, to lay the foundation and to edify the 
building, but continually to bind it all in one, and to save it fcom 
all discord, and rents, and fissures. ' 

Now the method which he pursued was plainly this. He first 
laid firmly the foundation of faith ; then he pressed the duty of 
tolerating large diversity of practice, and even of belief in matters 
not essential, of never breaking the visible unity of the Church 
because ef separate Shibboleths or from choice of different teachers ; 
and lastly, he laboured at a simple but efficient organisation 
of the whole body, lest looseness of texture and laxity of discipline 
should lead to defection from the faith, or to disunion and disintegra- 
tion. The power with which this was done is plain, from that to 
which I have referred already. The interval -of time between St 
Paul's first and his last epistles must have been very small. The 
2d Epistle to Timothy was written within ten years from the 
writing of the ist to the Corinthians. Tet, in this short space of 
time, the Church, which at Corinth about A.i). 57 was in a state 
of almost chaotic rudenq^s, had at Ephesus, by the year 65, 
assumed a form of almost perfect organisation. It had priests, 
and deacons, and deaconesses, with Timothy ruling at their head ; 
call him, if y9u will, but an accredited delegate of St. Paul, 
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a vicar apostolic; or call him, as all Christian antiquity called him, 
the first Bishop of Ephesys; ia any case, St. Paul had provided 
that before his own departure, that Church, evidently but an 
example of other churches, should have the perfect framework of 
apostolic government and apostolic discipline. St. Paul, under 
Divine guidance, taught perhaps directly by the word of Christ, 
• of inspired with true instinctive wisdom by the Spirit of God, and 
acting, doubtless, in concert with the apostles who were in Christ 
before him, organised with a power probably never known before, 
probably never rivalled since. It is true that this rapid progress 
of Church organisation- has been alleged as an argument against 
the genuineness of St. PauFs later epistles. This is not the time 
nor place to argue this ; it has been argued by others in our own 
age and nation, and that, thoroughly, efficiently, and conclusively. 
But, if it does not disprove the authenticity of the documents, 
it surely does prove the earnest zeal and the consummate skill 
(may we not say the inspired wisdom ?) with which the apostles 
worked out the constitution of the Christian Church. It argues, 
too, the extreme importance which they attached to that constitu- 
tion, and to its speedy and full development. 

For about two centuries and a half, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
the Church retained that organisation just as the apostles left it. 
It was simple, but effectual. It was a great confederated state 
under an universal spiritual Head. Each unit in the confederation 
had its own head, subject only to the one great King of aU. Yet 
that head was representative, elected by cfergy and people, 
possessing their confidence, but not liable to be deposed by their 
caprices. The limitation to his power was partly perhaps in the 
assembly of clergy and laity, which he could draw around him if 
he chose ; but more effectively in the synod of bishops, to which 
appeal was both legitimate and periodical. It was not unnatural 
that Christians, spreading everywhere among heathen persecutors 
and finding the power of the compact empire ever directed against 
them, should have been tempted to copy the civil organisation, and 
that even increasingly, when from having been persecuted by, they 
found themselves in alliance with the secular government. We 
may believe that organisation, taught by Christ Himself, and 
carried out afterwards by His apostles, became, from their 
example, a religious instinct in the Church. By degrees, then, 
the simple primus or president of the bishops of a province became 
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the metropolitan, and then there grew up, not only bishops of 
bishops, but metropolitans of metropolitans, and the Patriarchates 
assumed the form of separate, alas ! very soon of rival monarchies. 
Excess of organisation disorganised the Church. Very possibly, 
very certainly, the power of the patriarchs, especially of 
the great patriarch of Rome, "was usefully opposed to the iron 
grinding tyranny of emperors and feudal barons, and feudal 
suzerains. But it was a power derived from imitation of earthly 
powers ; its metal was of earthly temper,, it came not from the 
armoury of God. It was designed for the eementii>g of unity ; it 
has issued in a disunion, widespread^ deep^ enduring, to all human 
hope hopeless and incurable. 

Why is it that we, brethren, whose boast it is that we have 
thrown off all usurped authority and have returned to primitive 
doctrine and primitive discipline and primitive government, have 
so failed of attaining to primitive unity ? Why is it, that not only 
can we see no way to reunite scattered Christendom in one, but 
that in our owfii land we are split into sections at which Europe 
points the finger of scom, and that the ancient Church of our 
nation, unbroken in apostolic descent and restored to apostolic 
simplicity, can find no bood ef union to keep even her own people 
of one voice or of one heart. It is net that we have no foundation 
truth on which to rest ; it i& not that our communion ift exclusive 
and sectarian ; it is not that we have ne aeal, nor learning, nor 
piety, in our clergy or our laity. It is surely that our organisation 
is so defective, and our appreciation ef its value sO' small. Every 
body of Christians, which has made successful progress and held 
enduring sway, has dooe so by virtue of elese organic machinery: 
Witness that union of most skilful ecclesiastical development 
with a system of doctrine which demands unlimited submission of 
reason and religion, invented a»d elaborated by the rare genius of 
Calvin. Witness that' 3f(3fAod, which has given name to the most 
prosperous, the most vigorous, the most likely to be lasting, of all 
the sects into whieh, ala» ! thepneneoBformists cvf this nation have 
split off from ourselve&r But we have rested too long and too 
exclusively on an organisation, wbieh is partly at least external to 
us, and so have missed the power withik ourselves. Doubtless 
from earliest times in England, Chureb and nation were one. 
Originally the Church organised the State. We are but slowly 
awakening to the apprehension that possibly one day their organi- 
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sations may become distinct, if not antagonistic. Our very loyalty 
to a great principle has paralysed our will to set our house in 
order, and to be ready for every danger. And so, if one of those 
sudden changes of purpose, which from time to time come over 
the counsels of a people, should snap the silken cord which has 
bound, for at least twelve centuries, England's church and nation 
in one, it is believed, perhaps not without reason, that the cord 
which binds churchmen to their Church, would prove to be indeed 
only a rope of sand. 

These Congresses, which for fifteen years have met from year to 
year, do something, we may hope, to gather and to educate us« 
Diocesan Conferences do better still, joining clergy with] clergy, 
and laity with laity, teaching forbearance, and training in united 
counsel and common work. Yet is it not true that private opinion 
and self-will rule among us still, as perhaps they seldom have 
ruled before in any Church, or amongst any Christian worshippers? 

There are those who will not yield their own opinion where no 
State authority can enforce submission ; there are those who will 
not yield becattse State authority would enforce submission ; there 
are those who live alone in their own thoughts, or in the still 
greater isolation of narrow circles, and care nothing for the body 
ef Christy so it looks not as their own fancy has painted it, or 
their own little school has willed it. And so it is that much zeal 
and much knowledge, and even many prayers are wasted, because 
what should be as the united tramp of one vast army marching 
at its King's command, is lost in the busy hubbub of seplEirate steps, 
hurrying here and there, like the bewildered wandering of a swarm 
of bees which has lost its leader and is flying confusedly in the 
face of death. 

And yet this Church of ours is the most precious heritage 
which a bountiful God has given to the most prosperous of earthly 
lands. To it we owe, under Him, our temporal, even as our 
spiritual blessings. It has been hailed by men alien to its com- 
munion as the best hope (humaiily speaking, the one hope) 
of reuniting the fragments of scattered Christendom, a people 
"scattered and peeled" for now eight hundred years and more. 
The Church is indeed Catholic, yet not Boman ; ancient^ without 
the rust of ages ; orthodox, but not mummy-like and immovable ; 
reformed, but not schismatical nor heretical. Her one great want 
is of that organic unity and that loyal devotion from her children, 
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which have given strength and permanence to other forms of 
truth, and to many forms of error. 

Sniffer me to say to you, brethren, that it is now theylr^^ duty 
of churchmen to aim at this. Be it that the English Church is 
yet imperfect. We have inherited it as it is, divine as an ordinance 
of God, but impeif ect as administered by man. It can be destroyed ; 
but it never can be mended, except by loyal united work 
within it. You can quickly subvert it, if you will ; and then " to 
whom shall we go ? " If you would retain and perfect it, you 
must labour under it. The stronger you make it by loyalty and 
obedience to it, the more likely it is to grow, not in strength only, 
but in purity, and dignity, and revei^ence, and honour. The stronger 
you make it, the more able will it be to mediate between east and 
west, between Teformed and unreformed, and to Join all together 
in one. But if we will not serve it, til^ we can first master it ; if 
we will not obey it, till we have first bent it te ear will ; if, instead 
of lovingly labouring to build it up to perfection, we heedlesiily 
rend and eveu rase it, in iope to re-edify it ; ite pillars may 
perhaps fall before the shoulders which weigh upon them, but the 
ruin will carry with it all that even we ourselves hold dearest 
and best. 

It is sinaply impossible that-dil men should think exactly alike* 
Enforcement of wooden uniformity is, therefore, the destruction of 
true unity. But we oan tolerate variety, and yet work at one 
common work. And if, by aU the efforts •of Ck>ngresses, and 
Synods, and Conferenoes, English churchmen can teach this lesson 
to each' other, the English Church has still* a future, apparently 
grander, and what is better, more humbly loyal to Christ, and 
more practically useful to anan, tham any which awaits kingdoms, 
or peoples, or nations, or languages. She may beoame the golden 
chain to join discordant sects and xival churches in oa»e, and at 
last bind them all fast to the throne of God. , 



SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

or THI 

CHUECH CONGEESS, 

HELD IN PLYMOUTH, 



TUESDAY AFTERirOON, zd OCTOBER 1876. 

The Mayor of Plymouth (Mr. W. F. Moork), addressiDg f 

President, said : — 

Mt Lord Bibhof, on behalf of the inhabitants <ef Flymonth who have inritod the Chnrch 
GoDgrees to assemble here, I offer you the welcome which, I trust, is always ready for 
societies of this nature. It is no new thing, my Lord, for societies and associations of 
▼arions kinds to assemble in Plymouth^ drawn together to this plaoe, whether by the 
intelligence or kindness of the inhabitants, or the attractions of the surrounding scenery, or 
from any other cause, it is not for me to say ; but^ I think I may say they have generally 
after their residence here departed with a recollection of pleasure derived from their visit. 
With regard to this particular Congress, there are many, and I regret to say I have been 
amongst them, who have had some misgivings as to the benefit that must arise to the 
advance of true religion from these meetings; but, I think I may judge most &vourably 
from the discourses which have introduced the Congress to this town, from my Lord 
Planket, from Archdeacon Emery, and to-day the very learned, eloquent, and beautiful 
discourse from the Lord Bishop of Winchester. If these are to be a type of the principles 
which are to govern your deliberations, and of the action, charity, and good-feeling, which 
will guide your debates, those misgivings will be considerably modified, if not altogether 
removed, by the presence of the Congress here ,* and I do trust, that when those who have 
done me the honour to accept an invitation to meet me on Friday evening shall assemble 
in this hall, there shall be but one shout of congratulation at the success of your meeting ; 
and that all that may be said will be not without its use and benefit to those who are 
within the pale of our Church, nor unacceptable to those who happen to be without that 
pale, whether they are our nonconformist brethren, or the large body of the working- 
classes, whom, I know, you and your friends would welcome within the pale of the Church 
with even more zest and fervour than I now welcome you to the town of Plymouth. I 
have now the honour to introduce the Lord Bishop of Exeter, and request him to take the 
chair, and preside over all the deliberations of this Congress. 
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The Bight Reverend the Lord Bishop of Exeter took his seat as 

President and delivered the following 

INAUGURAL* ADDRESS. 

My Brethren of the Clergy and Ijvjty, — ^It seems to me very 
fitting, that, as it is the role of this Congress, that wherever it meets, 
the Bishop of the diocese should be requested to preside over its 
deliberations, so an opportuaity should bet given to him at the very 
commencement of the proceedings to say a few words, not only about 
the subjects that have been chosen for discussion, but also about the 
dangers which must inevitably attend all such Congresses as these, and 
about the purposes, which such Congresses may be mada to serve. 
And I wish, therefore, to begin by pointing out to you two great 
dangers which are inherent in the very nature of such Congresses, in 
order that I may afterwards indicate what seems to me the right 
spirit in which our deliberations should be conducted, and to point out 
to you what we may hope, if we consider matters in such a spirit, to 
attain by our meeting here. There are, it seems to me, two chief 
dangers which we must expect to encounter, and which it is. therefore 
our duty t& be warned against and to provide against. One arises 
from the character of the Congress, and the other from the mode of 
its composition. To speak of the last first, you must bear in mind 
that this is not a representative, but an open Congress > that those 
who come- here are- not required as a qualification for their attendance 
to possess learning or ability, or the confidence of their fellows, or any 
appointment by their superiors. It is open to all members of the 
Church of England, without exception, who* are willing to attend, and 
to all members of other churches that are in communion with us, and 
it is inevitable, therefore, that the prevailing characteristic of a Congress 
brought together in this way should be a certain particular kind of zeal, 
which zeal is of necessity no- guarantee whatever either for wisdom, or 
thoughtfulness, or truth of convictions. We know that men may be 
very zealous, very honestly zealous, for that which has no basis in the 
truth at all, and we know from the highest authority, that even the 
greatest and most earnest zeal is consistent with a course that shall do 
the most serious mischief. What induces men to quit their homes, 
and their work, and come great distances perhaps, and to some even 
at an inconvenient expense 1 It is, no doubt, a real zeal for God's 
service, but it is a zeal of a special kind, and unless it is carefully con- 
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trolled it may really do very serious harm. It may do harm in two 
very different ways, because it must be remembered that these zealous 
attendants are not always those to whom men of learning, or men of 
ability, or men of careful and laborious thought would desire to address 
themselves. Such men seek, no doubt, for sympathetic hearers if 
they can obtain them, and often they are very glad of the opportunity 
of saying with their own voices what, perhaps, could not have quite 
the same effect if it were simply published for readers to read. Very 
often, indeed, such men would be glad of an audience that would 
attend to the conclusions at which they had arrived, but it is not 
probable that such men will be always ready to come forward if they 
find that there is not thought answering their thought, that patient 
consideration is not being bestowed upon the results of their study, 
but that what they say simply meets with immediate rejection, if it 
happens to be opposed to the popular opinion at the time in the meet- 
ing; or else is accepted by what, to thoughful men, is more painful than 
rejection — ^by tumultuous applause, which does not really imply that there 
is any depth, or any real grasp in those who thus applaud. This is one 
possible mischief, namely, that it may very well be that in such a Congress 
as this, the zeal which animates its members may deter men of abiUty and 
learning from appearing before them, or may at least diminish the num- 
ber of such men by excluding all those who feel that what they think or 
what they have to say will not be acceptable to those who have to listen^ 
And as this is one possible mischief and a very serious one, so there is 
another; because it is impossible that strangers and those who do not 
attend the Congress should not in some degree regard it as the represen- 
tation of the Church of England ; and on the other hand it is quite impos- 
sible that it should be in the full sense any fair or real representation, 
because from the very nature of its composition it is not likely to 
attract that large body of quiet, conscientious, hard-working, earnest 
men who, although they are doing their duty in their own immediate 
neighbourhood, do not feel any call to join in such meetings as these, 
while yet they make up a very large part of the working body of the 
Church. It is quite impossible that such men as these should be 
represented in such proportions as they really exist : it is quite im- 
possible that this Congress should in that way contain what is by any 
means a fair aspect of the whole Church, and it is of course a serious 
danger lest it be said afterwards, " Look at the Congress of the Church 
of England, and see how the extreme men on one side, or extreme men 
on the other side, really make up the great body of the speakers and 
hearers." This is one of the dangers which arise from the composition 
of the Congress ; there is another which arises out of its nature, because 
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it is a Congress which possesses no power whatever. It is simply to 
deliberate, to hear what is said, to interchange opinions ; and, of course, 
there is'aW^Js oi necessity a danger at such Congresses that of the three 
classes of workers, taking a division which, I suppose, is familiar to all 
of you — thinkers, and sayers, and doers — the sayers shall have quite 
an undue preponderance, being no longer checked, as they are every- 
where else in the world, by the necessity of finding doers to execute 
what they propose, of bringing all their suggestions to the test of fact, 
of reducing all their theories to immediate practice ; and consequently 
we are always running the risk of much talk, and little besides talk, of 
being very much excited by propositions which cannot be executed, of 
being stirred by ideals which are not only impossible of attainment, 
but the search after which will not lead us in the true course ; and all 
because from the very nature of the case — inasmuch as we have not 
anything definite to do, or any power of doing it if we had — ^we are 
robbed of that perpetual test which in all great work always marks 
whether the sayer has a true thinker at his back, or whether he is 
simply the utterer of eloquent words with no thought beneath them. 
These are evils which must always attend such Congresses; and I 
assure you that they are very serious, that they cannot be put aside as 
trifling matters, nor can we speak of thepi as if they did not require 
from us any careful consideration. ' But, as I have pointed out 
to you th« dangers, so, too, I must go on to point out to you that 
the remedy for such dangers must be found in the Congress 
itselfl The members of the Congress must lay it on their consciences 
as an important duty that they will save us from such perils by 
their moderation of spirit, and by the practical nature of all that 
they say. For if any good results are to be obtained from such 
Congresses as these, it is in proportion as men can be moderate 
and practical But if we can cultivate such a spirit, I think there is 
good reason for hoping that we shall attain useful results. There are 
two results, plainly, which ought to come out of such a Congress, and 
which we ought steadily to keep in view as the purposes for which we 
are come together. For in the first place it is quite evident that 
among all the practical problems which we have to solve in doing our 
work in the service of the Holy Catholic Church, there are very few, 
indeed, which will not very greatly benefit by the light that is thrown 
upon them in discussions conducted by various minds acquainted with 
various circumstances, and looking at matters from various points of 
view. There is no one of us, wherever hib work may be cast, who may 
not leam much by hearing what is thought by others who are engaged 
in the same kind of work. There is no one of us who cares for anything 
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which has to be done in the name of Christ who cannot benefit largely 
by the experience, the suggestions, the inspiration to be obtained from 
others who are engaged in the same way. And I have no doabt at 
all that such discussions will very often send a man back to his 
own neighbourhood able — whether he be a clergyman or a layman — to 
see his way in many instances where before he was perplexed. Often 
and often, although he cannot do precisely what was suggested, or copy 
what was described, he obtains hints and suggestions, he has thoughts 
called up within him, perhaps he knows not how, in consequence of 
M'hat he has heard ; and he does his work better all his life afterwards. 
And as this is one great advantage that we may gain from such Con- 
gresses as these, so there is another which is obvious indeed, but on 
which we cannot lay too much stress — I mean that kindling of sym- 
pathy which, perhaps more than anything else, cheers a man to per- 
severe in difficult and sometimes unpleasant tasks ; that sympathy 
which carries us through many troubles and trials, which we all owe 
to one another, and for the kindling of which, we may say, the Church 
of Christ was set up here on earth. And now, if you will look at the 
programme of the subjects put down for discussion, you will see how 
the attempt has been made to give everything that practical character 
of which I spoke before. It is quite true, and we know it full well, 
that there are men who can only be kindled by the fact that they are 
to be engaged in controversy ; there are men whose hearts only warm 
when they feel they are engaged in conflict ; there are men who very 
pften find that the ordinary commonplace round of duty is too dull to 
rouse their spirits, and who feel that they require, if they are to come 
together, something more stimulating than the. consideration of how 
best they may follow St. Paul's rule, to know nothing "save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.'* But I am quite sure that if only we could fix 
our eyes, not upon matters of controversy, but upon the task that we 
have to fulfil, if we could only think of the work that has to be done, 
and with all our energy give ourselves to that work, then, indeed, the 
kindling of sympathy which might be the result of such Congresses as 
these would be of the highest value to the whole Church. From my 
heart do I honour the man who is able to turn aside, often to turn 
aside in weariness, from the many disputes and quarrels that are con- 
stantly setting us apart, and with unhasting but with unresting energy 
give himself afresh to the great work which the Lord has called His 
people to do, and to find there that excitement and stimulus, that 
constant kindling of the fire within, which such sympathy as we can 
give each other would encourage more than anything else. My brethren, 
whether clergy or laity, I beg of you to think that the work we have 

B 
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to do, if we could but see it, is far more stimulating and rousing than 
any of the controversies that so often engage ns. If we could but stir 
our hearts, one and all, to give ourselves to such work, and to the con- 
sideration how it may best be done, we should most certainly find that, 
as it is a great blessing to belong to the Church of Christ, and to find 
that we are not alone in doing what He has bidden us do, so, too, it is 
a real blessing that we should come together to kindle each other's 
souls, and to go forth to our labours with the sense that we are not 
labouring alone, but that far and wide, all over England, yes, and all 
over the world, there are others who care as we care above all else to 

f 

know first of all " Jesus Christ, and Him crucified." These, brethren, 
aTe the few words I desire to address to you on this occasion. I see I 
have by a few minutes exceeded the time that was allotted to me. I 
hope you will forgive it at the opening of the Congress, and I trust 
that in some degree what I have said may help all of us — speakers, 
readers, or listeners, to do each his part to make this Congress what it 
ought to be. 



THE BONN CONFERENCE AND THE OLD CATHOLIC 

MOVEMENT. 

PAPER. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Perry. 

In my first draught of the paper which I am going to read, I had 
inserted a brief historical sketch of the gradual progress which the 
Old Catholics had made in renouncing the doctrinal errors and corrupt 
practices of the Roman Church, and in the framing of their ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution, which very closely resembles that of our own Church in 
Victoria' and other British colonies. But the short space of time to 
which I am limited has obliged me to omit this, and to confine 
myself to their scheme for promoting the reunion of Christendpm, 
and the degree of success which has attended it. 

The desire for such a reunion was expressed at the first Congress, 
held by them in September 187 1, at Munich, when the following 
resolution was adopted: — "We hope for reunion with the Oriental, 
Greek, and Russian Churches, separation from which having been 
unnecessary, and grounded upon no irreconcilable dogmatic difPerences. 
In contemplating the reforms at which we aim, and the progress of 
science and increased Christian culture, we hope for a gradual under- 
standing with the Protestant and Episcopal Churches." 

At this Congress they declared their adherence to the creed of the 
Council of Trent; but in, the following year Abb6 Michand, an 
eminent French ecclesiastic, who had resigned all his offices because 
he could not accept the Vatican decrees, published a series of appeals, 
calling upon all Christian communions, Eastern, Anglican, Protestant, 
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and Boman, to work together with a view to return to primitive and 
universal faith ; and he argued that for this purpose " it would be 
necessary to put aside the Tridentine canons, and go back to the 
common ground afforded in Christian doctrine as universally received 
by the Churches of Christendom belore the ninth century." 

Whether from the Abba's eloquent reasoning, or from other causes, 
the ensuing Congress,, which was held at Gologne in the same year, 
showed that the leaders of the movement were the» prepared to adopt 
and act upon his suggestions. At that Congress, which was attended 
by nearly 500 persons, including as visitors two Bishops of the Church 
of England, an Archpriest from Russia, and strangers from Belgium, 
Italy, and other parts of Europe, a " Reunion Committee '* for bring- 
ing proposals before- a future Congress was appointed. In proposing 
the appointment of this- Committee, Professor, now Bishop Reinkens, 
observed that ''one lesson waa plainly to be deduced from past failure, 
viz., that a union of confessions -cannot possibly coneist in uniformity ; '' 
and he stated that ''Dciilinger and himself were agreed that a union of 
confessions might be attained on the basis- of Holy Scripture, and of 
the ecumenieal confessions of the^ earlj^ Chuirch, expounded in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of the undivided Church of the first century.*' 
He further added, in reference to the means for lits-successful accom- 
plishment, that " there was no more hope in- the • guidance of a 
hierarchy than m that of statesmen 5 " thfit- " the founxiation of a union 
was in the hearts of the faithful ; '' that " their present efforts were 
novel in character, and consequently afforded ground for new hope;" 
and that ''all endeavours must be dictated by a spirit of humility, and 
a frank admission of possible imperfeetions." A saying of Professor 
Michelis at the same time deserves to be noticed. Referring to the 
restoration of Cologne Cathedral having been conceived and carried 
out under a Protestant king, he observed, "It is only with the 
help of Protestantifrm that Catholicism can be united and regener- 
ated." 

The expressions of such sentiments showed- that the leaders of the 
movement had already made,, and the noble defence of it by Professor 
Huber against the charge of half-hear tedness gave their friends an 
assurance that they would continue to make, .what the Bishop of Win- 
chester has termed sound and cofttinuous Gfhristian progress. " What," 
he asked, " is halfness? It is to be on the road^.and not yet to have 
reached the goal. It is the necessary characteristic of every true 
movement, of every tpue development.. Every human* being is in this 
sense always but half himself. But, in the only sense in which the 
charge would be a reproach, we are not half-hearted ; for we wish, we 
aim at the truth, the whole truth, and nothing bu't the truth." 

No further step towards the carrying out of the reunion project was 
taken during the year 1872; but at the next Congress, which was 
held the following year at Constance, and whieh consisted of a large 
number of distinguished delegates and visitors, and, as the historian 
says, " broke up amid every indication of almost entire unanimity," two 
committees were appointed ; the one to correspond with the Greek and 
Eastern, the* other with the Western Churches. Of the speeches 
delivered at this Congress one, addressed to a crowded general meeting 
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in the Council Hall by Bishop Reinkens, was remarkable for the 
earnest manner in which he enforced " the necessity for a return to the 
study of the scriptures, especially the New Testament, opposed to that 
of the scholastic commentators." 

Immediately after the breaking up of the Assembly the two corres- 
ponding Committees put themselves in -communication, the one with 
the Committee «f the "Jrienda of Spiritual Enlightenment'* at St. 
Petersburg, and the other with the "Anglo-Continental Society " in this 
country; and this led to the convening by Dr. DoUinger as their 
President of the first conference at ®onn, in September 1S74. To the 
proceedings of " this memorable and interesting Assembly," as it has 
been justly called, I would now direct youa* special attention. 

The earnest desire of those eminent m«i, some of whose sayings I 
have quoted, to put away all false doctrines and superstitious practices, 
and to unite the various Churches of the East and West in the pro- 
fession of a eommon faith, might well encourage us to hope for much 
benefit to the whole Church, and especially to the Old CJatholics them- 
selves, from its deliberations : and I think 2 may say that, in respect 
to them, the •conclusions arrived at were such as to satisfy all reason- 
able expectations. 

The Conference, like the several ^Congresses which ppeoeded it, was 
attended by a number of eminent men from Germany," Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Russia, Greece, England, and North America; and the 
discussion of every subject, notwithstanding great differences of opinion 
upon some, appears to have bepn conducted with uninterrupted Christian 
courtesy. Nothing ooeurred durkig its continuance to disturb the 
mutual charity ^of its numerous members. This is high praise. My 
time does not permit me to extract, as I should be glad to do, parts of 
the several addresses which wei?e delivered; I can only notice the 
results. 

The object of the Conference, it is to he remembered, was two- 
fold ; to heal the breach which had existed for upwards of 1000 years 
between the Eastern and Western Churches, and to come to an agree- 
ment upon the matters of doctrine and practice, which had caused the 
Western Churches, specially the Protestant Ppiscopal Churches of 
England and America, to separate from the Ohurch of Rome, Thus 
the Old Catholic leaders hoped all these Churches might be combined 
with themselves m one Reformed "Catholic Ohurch. Toward the fulfil- 
ment of this hope, the first step was taken by DoUinger, who announced, 
on behalf of his colleagues and himself, that they in no way considered 
themselves "bound by all the decrees" of the Council of Trent; a 
declaration of their having east off the shackles of the Roman Church, 
which was practically verified throughout all the subsequent delibera- 
tions. 

The question of the " filioque *' (" and the son "), inserted in the Nicene 
Creed concerning the procession of the Holy Ghost, was the first 
brought under discussion, and after a long protracted argument was 
.settled, mainly through the conciliatory spirit of DoUinger and the Old 
•Catholics, by the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 
'*W» agree that the way in which the filioque was inserted in the 
Nicene Creed was illegal, and that, with a view to future peace ^nd 
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unity, it is much to be desired that the whole Church should set itself 
seriously to consider whether the Creed could possibly be restored to 
its primitive form without sacrifice of any true doctrine, which is 
expressed in the present Western form." At the same time it was 
further resolved to appoint a committee, which might consider the 
doctrinal question, and submit to a future Conference some mode of 
bringing the different Churches to an agreement upon it. This was all 
which could then be effected toward a reunion of the East and West. 

For the purpose principally of meeting ''■the objectioHs of English 
Churchmen to Catholic doctrine" (I use the words of the historian), 
" a series of Articles of Faith " were adopted ; some, we are told, " with 
almost unhesitating unanimity,** and the rest by a large majority of 
votes. In these also may be seen the progress of the Old Catholics 
toward the full confession of the- true ** faith which was onee committed 
to the saints." 

To the first four — that the apocryphal books of the Old Testament 
are not of the same canonicity as those contained in the Hebrew oanon ; 
that no translation of the Holy Scriptures can claim an authority 
superior to that of the original text; that the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue cannot lawfully be forbidden ; and that, 
in general, it it more fitting, and in accordance with the spirit of the 
Church, that the liturgy should be in the tongue understood by the 
people; as also to the 5th, that "faith working by love, not faith with- 
out love," is the means and condition of man's justification before 
God; to the 6th, that salvation cannot be merited by (what is called} 
** merit of condignity;" to the 7th, that the doctrine of works of 
supererogation is untenable ; to the loth, rejecting the. doctrine of the 
immaculate conception of the blessed Virgin Mary ; and to the 12th, 
that indulgences can only refer to penalties actually imposed by the 
Church herself, all members of the* Church of England, although they 
might prefer that some of them had' been expressed rather differently, 
could, I comceive, rightly assent. Ih the 8th, nth, and 13th also, 
concerning the number of Sacraments^ the practice of confession before 
a priest, and prayers for the faithful depauted, and even in the 9th, 
relating to the Holy Scriptures and Tradition, and in the 14th, upon 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, we may thankfully recognise a 
partial renunciation o-f "Roman error. 

It is, however, to be observed that the adoption of an Article of Faith, 
which is indicative of progress in them, may be a retrograde step in 
lis; and, therefore, while I cordially rejoice at the advance made toward 
a sound, scriptural creed by the Old Catholics, I cannot but lament 
what appears to me a declension, in some particulars, from the principles 
of our Protestant Reformed Church, by our English and American 
brethren who were present at this Conference. The doctrine con- 
cerning the number of Sacraments seems to me directly in opposition 
to that of our Church in her 25th Article; and I believe the great 
majority of intelligent English Churchmen will agree with me in deny- 
ing — what certainly cannot be proved — that either "the practice of 
confession before a priest," in the sense and with the object obviously 
intended in the Article agreed to at the Conference, or that of any 
kind of prayer for the dead, can be shown to have *' come down to us 
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from the Primitive Church," and therefore " should be retained in the 
Church." 

To the 9th Article, which affirms that "genuine tradition," or, as 
it is there explained, " the unbroken transmission, partly oral, partly 
in writing, of the doctrine delivered by Christ and his apostles," is an 
authoritative source of teaching for all generations of Christians, I 
expressed my objections two years ago at Brighton. I will now only 
say that, as a matrter of fact, no such genuine tradition exists, and that 
no doctrine, except such as is contained in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures, can in any way be conclusively proved to have been " delivered 
by Christ and his apostles." Historical testimony, which a learned 
doctor who spoke after me at Brighton stated to be all that was meant 
by tradition, is very valuable for the purpose for which it was used by 
our reformers ; viz., to prove the existence of certain usages «in the early 
Church, and to disprove the existence in it of mediaeval innovations ; 
but, when honestly- examined, it will be found incapable of establishing, 
by it3elf, any Article of Faith. Practically, however, tradition does not 
mean "simply historical testimony." It really signifies either the 
opinion of one or more ai>cient writers, or the common usage of the 
Church several centuries after the apostolic age, when the falling away 
foretold by St. Paul had evidently come ; and to this kiijd of 4;raditioii 
are in a great measure to be ascribed the manifold doctrinal error-s and 
superstitious practices which gradually crept into the Eastern and 
Eoman Churches, and of which some would certainly cre^p once more 
into our own if its authority became again recognised among us. 

One other Article, that relatin^g to the Lord's Supper, I must not 
pass unnoticed. To the second paragraph, which affirms that Sacra- 
ment to be "a sacred feast wherein the faithful, receiving the body and 
blood of our Lord, have communion one with another," I fully assent ; 
but to the doctrine contained in the first paragraph — that it is " a 
representation and presentation on earth of the one oblation of Christ 
for the salvation of redeemed mankind, which is -continually presented 
in heaven by Christ" — I most strongly object. I know that the 
words, " We have an altar," in Heb. xiii. 10, are alleged in support of 
what is called " the eucharistic sacrifice ; " but, even if these words be 
understood to refer, which I do not believe they do, to the Lord's 
Supper, the 15th verse, which must be read with th^ 10th, plainly 
teaches us what is the only sacrifice which we are to offer therein by 
Christ to God, viz., " the sacrifice of praise," — that is, " the fruit of our 
lips." I think I may affirm without fear of contradiction (for no 
scholar will adduce against me the xatayyeXiUy rendered in our English 
Bible " Ye show forth," of i Cor. xL 26), that, besides that very diffi- 
cult passage in Hebrews, no trace whatever is to be found, either 
in the New Testament Scriptures or in the formularies of our Church, 
of such a doctrine as the presentation to God, in any sense whatever, 
of " the one oblation of Christ " at the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
The holding of such an article I doubt not to be compatible with a 
sincere faith in, and love to, the Lord Jesus; and, therefore, would not 
prevent me from acknowledging the Old Catholics and others as 
brethren in Christ; but sure am I that our martyred reformers of the six- 
teenth century would never have assented to it, and earnestly do I trust 
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that the clergy and laity of our Church in this nineteenth century will not 
absent to it How it ever was agreed to by a committee " determined," 
as the historian tells us, '^ on passing over points which might occasion 
controversy, and on endeavouring to frame an article containing only 
ivhat all might admit,'' I am at a loss to conceive. For myself, if our 
Church adopted it, I could not continue any longer a minister of her 
communion. Moreover, the agreement which such an article seems to 
express is altogether deceptive ; for I do not suppose that any of the 
English or American clergymen who assented to it would accept the 
doctrine of the Eastern Church, which Dr. Bollinger said it did not 
contravene, that '' the eucharistic sacrifice is certainly not only a 
thank-offering, but also a sin-offering for both living and dead." 

In the sentiment expressed by my Eight Kev. brother the Bishop of 
Winchester, that " every Christian heart should be ready to help " the 
Old Catholics, I most cordially concur; but, in the review of the pro* 
ceedings of this conference, I am compelled to say that, in mj opinion, 
the English and American members would have rendered the cause of 
Christian unity more effectual help, and secured for the new German 
reformers warmer and more general sympathy among English church- 
men, by following the example which their Eastern brethren set them 
on the question of the invocation of saints, and requesting that those 
matters on which we, as a church, cannot yet agree with those other 
churches should be left undecided. There was surely no necessity for 
coming tp a positive conclusion upon points of doctrine and practice on 
which, as must have been known, so great contrariety of judgment, and 
such deeply-rooted opposite feelings exist among ourselves. 

The lapse of time compels me to leave those who will follow me to 
comment upon the proceedings of the second Conference, which was 
held at Bonn the ensuing year^ for the discussion of the doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Ghost. 



The Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfield. 

It is scarcely possible to give an adequate account of the Old Catholic 
movement, without some prefatory notice of the circumstances which 
preceded it, and which may be said to have influenced it. These cir- 
cumstances are to be found, I think, in the spread of two great opposing 
principles, Ultramontanism on the one hand, and Rationalism on the 
other. The principles of Ultramontanism were first openly asserted by* 
Hildebrand in the eleventh century, and they were at length fully 
developed in the fifteenth century. They involve the maintenance of 
the Papal Supremacy and the Papal Infallibility. And it must be 
remembered that the Papal Supremacy, as asserted in its fulness, claims 
dominion not only over all churches, but over ail temporal sovereignties. 
Tliese advanced opinions have chiefly taken root in the Italian peninsula. 
But it is remarkable and instructive to notice that some of the seceders 
from our own communion, unlike the old hereditary Roman Catholics 
in this country, have adopted the whole tone and spirit of Ultramon- 
tanism. These principle^ are evidently incompatible with religious and 
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civil liberty. And accordingly wherever intellectual life has been 
quickened, and national and social freedom has been prized, they have 
been regarded with extreme jealousy, and have roused a most determined 
opposition. I need not remind you how they have been resisted on 
this side of the Alps — how Germany became the cradle of the Keforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century — or how, in this island, the vigorous arm 
of a Tudor Sovereign wrested from the Pope his usurped supremacy, and 
how in the good providence of God we recovered our National freedom, 
and received back our National Church, remodelled after the pa/ttern of 
primitive Christianity. But the present age has witnessed new and 
startling developments. The rebound from (Jltramontanism has sent 
many minds drifting into Eationalism ; and it would seem as though 
Rome, taking advantage of this rapid and violent swing of the pen- 
dulum, had resolved to test her strength by the bold assertion of some 
new dogma. The dogma selected for this purpose was the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary. It was well chosen. There is some- 
thing very fascinating to many minds in Mariolatry ; and whatever 
might seem to add honour and dignity to the Blessed Virgin would be 
sure to be regarded with favour and enthusiasm by multitudes. It is 
believed that the ecclesiastical authorities at Rome were much guided 
by Jesuit influence in this matter. At all events, a distinguished Jesuit 
named Perrone put forth a treatise, the object of which was to inquire 
whether the Immaculate Conception was not a doctrine which might be 
affirmed by a Papal decree. This treatise was soon followed by a Brief, 
circulated to test the pulse of the Roman Catholic Church. The next 
step was to summon a number of bishops, known to be favourable to 
the dogma, to consult with the Pope, not as to the truth of the dogma 
(this had all along been assumed), but whether the time had not now 
arrived for proclaiming it by authoo'ity. The result was the publication 
of a Bull on December 8th, 1854, promulgating the doctrine of th« 
. Immaculate Conception, and imposing it as an article of faith upon the 
Roman Communion. 

But there were men of vigorous and independent thought in that Com- 
munion, to whom the imposition of this new dogma was highly distasteful. 
Nor were they less disturbed by the rapid progress of free inquiry on 
the other side, especially in the mixed Universities of Germany, where 
extreme Protestant and extreme Catholic principles were brought face 
to face with each other in their revived energy. It was out of the 
meeting of those conflicting principles that the Did Catholic movement 
may be said to have sprung. It toay be regarded as dating from the 
autumn of 1863, when a Conference was held at Munich, at which the 
Archbishop of Munich was present; the object of the Conference being 
10 establish, a bond of union between the Old Catholics of Germany, and 
to illustrate the real harmony which exists between religious and scien- 
tific truth. These proceedings appear to have roused the jealousy of the 
Roman Curia; and the Munich Conference was speedily followed by a 
Papal Brief, addressed to the archbishop, denouncing the methods and 
spirit of German theology, and asserting the supremacy of Rome and 
the Schoolmen. This Brief could only be regarded as a censure of the 
Munich Conference; and thus a breach was made between Catholic 
Germany and Rome. Not long afterwards the famous Syllabus was 
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published under Jesuit influence, which prepared the way for the 
Vatican Council, wrongly named CEcumenical, summoned in 1868 
for 1869. 

The great object of this Council was the publication of the dogma of 
the Papal Infallibility. The dogma was published, but it was by no 
means universally accepted. If there were 451 placets, there were 88 non- 
placets. There were many who voted for it under protest. There were 
many who declined to vote at all. Ultimately, however, under those 
mysterious and potent influences which Eome knows so well how to use, 
the greater number yielded. 

But there was a small band who steadfastly refused their adherence, 
and amongst these were Friedrieh and Pollinger; and in March 187 1, 
these two men were called upon to submit themselves. This demand 
was immediately met by Dol linger with his famous ErklUrung, repudiat- 
ing the Papal Infallibility as eontrary to Holy Scripture and Tradition, 
and as incompatible with the enlisting order of European States. For 
this manifesto DoUinger was visited with the '^ greater excommunica- 
tion." But his time was now come for vigorous action. He had already 
drawn the sword ; he now threw away the scabbard. 

His manifesto was not without its effect upon Catholic Germany ; and 
the result was a Conference, which may be called the first Old Catholic 
Conference, held at Munich, September 22, 187 1, under the presidency 
of Dr. Schnlte, Professor of Canon Law at Prague. At this Conference 
two most important principles were affirmed t — (i.) That the object of 
the Conference was not the creation of a new sect ; and (2.) that it wa^ a 
bona fide attempt to effect from within a genuine reform of the Catholic 
Church in her head and in her members. 

This Conference also recommended the giving to the Catholic laity a 
constitutional participation in Chureh affairs. It spoke approvingly of 
the Church of Utrecht, and it expressed the hope of a reunion with the 
Oriental and Russian Churches. 

In the following year (a.d. 1872), the second Old Catholic Conference 
was held at Cologne under the same^ presidency. The Archbishop of 
Utrecht was present on this occasion ; and the Conference was further 
strengthened, not only by members of the Eastern Churches, but by 
representatives from the English Church, amongst whom were the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Wordsworth, and the then Bishop of Ely, Dr. 
Harold Browne. The business at this Conference was chiefly pro 
formd. Nevertheless, it was remarkable for an utterance from the 
Archbishop of Utrecht, in which he strongly insisted upon the import- 
ance of maintaining Catholic unity. Moreover, a committee was 
appointed, with Dr. Von DoUinger as its chairman, tb arrange for 
future proceedings. 

Since that time two most important Conferences have been held at 
Bonn, — one in 1874, and the other last year, both of them under the 
presidency of Dr. Von DoUinger. The principles which have guided 
the members are these ; that, what with In&delity on the one side, and 
Uitramontanism on the other, it becomes more than ever necessary that 
they who believe in the ** Holy Catholic Church '' as it has been consti- 
tuted from the beginning, should draw together, and unite in the 
defence of the faith once for all delivered to the saints. They feel 
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that it is in primitive Christianity alone that we can find a real bond of 
union ; and that it is primitive Christianity alone which can offer a foun- 
dation broad enough, and deep enough, to support us in that com- 
ing conflict which is to precede the final triumph of the truth. 

Now the points of agreement between the Old Catholics, the 
Anglican Communion, and the Eastern Churches, are many and 
important. • 

We all alike agree : — 

1. Upon the constitution of the Christian Church. 

2. Upon the authority of the first six (Ecumenical Councils. 

3. Upon the necessity of believing the Catholic Faith as set forth in 
the Creeds. 

4. We further agree in repudiating the Papal Supremacy and the 
Papal Infallibility. 

With regard to the constitution of th<e Christian Church, it is 
satisfactory to find that we of the English Church have- been fully 
recognized at thesQ Conferences as a true branch of- the Church 
Catholic. The validity of our Orders is no longer treated as doubtful. 
Our claim to be a branch of the Church Universal, as united with it 
by the bond of an Episcopacy of undoubted Apostolical succession, 
is conceded by all candid and well-informed men. It was freely 
acknowledged by the great and eloquent Bossuet. It is equally 
admitted by Dr. Yob DoUinger, who says, speaking of Archbishop 
Parker's consecration, that '^ it is as well established as a fact can be 
required to be." A doubt was Indeed raised at one of the Conferences, 
not as to the validity of aur Orders as a matter of historical evidence, 
but as to the question how far we of the Church of England recognize 
the Sacramental character of Holy Orders. This doubt. was, however, 
ably met by DoUinger, who pointed out that we of the Church of Eng- 
land give the name of Sacraments only to those two institutions which 
were ordained by Christ Himself as means of grace to all believers. 
With regard to Holy Orders, it is sufficient that we believe that a special 
gift of the Holy Spirit is conferred in Ordination. 

The point which was most keenly discussed at the first Bonn Con- 
ference was, as might be expected, the vexed question which for 1000 
years has divided the Churches of the East and the West ; I mean 
the '^ Holy Procession." But even upon this most mysterious subject 
there is already such an approximation towards agreement as must 
rejoice the hearts of all those who desire and pray for the unity of 
Christendom. 

At the first Conference at Bonn there was, indeed, a considerable 
conflict of thought and opinion on this subject. It was maintained, 
perhaps in language somewhat stronger than what was justified by the 
facts, that the '^Filioque'' clause was irregularly inserted into 
the Nicseno-Constantinopolitan Creed ; and that it invaded the great 
principle that there is and can be but one Fountain, one primary 
source of Deity. It was also contended that the procession from the 
Son expressed no true doctrine beyond that of the temporal mission of 
the Holy Spirit. And something more than a wish was expressed that 
the clause might be removed from our Creed. 

But further sifting of the question has shown that the disputed 
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formula is not open to the objections urged against it The discussions 
have at least availed to show, not only that the temporal mission of the 
Holy Spirit could not satisfy all that is involved in the procession 
from the Son, but also that there is a most true doctrine expressed in 
our Western form. The great want is, not any change in the words 
of our own Creed ; for, indeed, the assertions of both Creeds are true ; 
but some statement which, without alteration of either form of the 
symbol, shall harmonize the traditional beliefs of Eastern and Western 
Christendom. 

At the second Bonn Conference certain propositions were set forth, 
"which, if not perfectly satisfactory in their vpresent form, show at all 
events an earnest desire on the pai't of the representatives of both 
East and West toiind some meeting .point The propositions to which 
I refer were submitted by a vote of both .Houses of the -Canterbury 
Convocation to a Committee of the Lower House, who have already 
prepared and presented a ^Report on the -subject. Meanwhile, a letter 
from Dr. Fusey to Canon Liddon, recently published, shows that the 
subject is attracting the attention of some of our most profound 
theologians; and we may hope that the suggestions by way of amend- 
ment thrown out in this letter by Dr. Pusey may reduce the difference 
between us to a minimum. 

These are surely no mean results, for which, under God, we owe a 
great debt of gratitude to J)r. Von Dollinger, whose vast learning. Chris- 
tian courage; never-failing tact, and commanding eloquence, have won for 
him an enduring name throughout Christendom.' We cannot but 
regard him as a special instrument in the hands of God for directing 
and controlling this important movement Nor have English Church- 
men been wanting in their expressions of gratitude, as manifested by 
the declaration of syjnpathy .^igned foy 38 bishope, 3800 priests and 
deacons, and 4170 laymen) which is about to be presented to him. 

Now it seems to me to be in^possible that the English Chupch can 
remain a passive or uninterested spectator of this great movement. 
For a long time we hav« been, in a measure, isolated as it were from 
the rest of Christendom, £ut«no>v.a thousand circumstances are bring- 
ing us into contact with it agftin. Indeed it appears as though our 
great and ever-enlarging Communion was destined, in the providence 
of God, to form a great bond of union for Christendom throughout the 
world. With our sober and scriptural standard of doctrine, and our 
primitive and chastened ritual, we exercise a balancing, steadying in- 
fluence everywhere. With our sacramental and spiritual teaehing we 
touch the two extremes of religious thought, and are enabled to extend 
a wider sympathy than other Churches. We have points in common 
with objective as well as (subjective minds. Established at home, and 
unestablished elsewhere — united closely with the State here, and separate 
from it' there, we present an exam»ple -of the power which the Church 
Catholic possesses of adapting itself to the different circumstances and 
varying forms of temporal government amongst which it may be 
placed. If we are able to measure the evils of an exaggerated Sacer- 
dotalism on the one side, we can also estimate those of an encroaching 
Erastianism on the other. 

I have said that we cannot be uninterested in the Old Catholic 
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movement. But it is a grave question how far the Church of England 
as a body should identify herself with it. It has hitherto been, to my 
mind, one of the special advantages of these Conferences that they are 
destitute of any representative character. Representative men have 
indeed attended them ; and it is to be hoped that they will continue to do 
so. But I confess that when I think of the great Christian communities 
which are or may be affected by this movement, the more I incline to 
the opinion that our attitude towards it should be one of brotherly 
sympathy rather than of ecclesiastical interference. The Catholic prin- 
ciple which guided Christendom in early time&may well guide us here. 
The Churches of ^primitive ages were confederate, but at the same 
time independent. We do not seek to draw into our Communion the 
members of other Churches who may see reason to desire a reform of 
their own Communion. But if we have any examples in our own 
history by which they may profit, let us by all means give them the 
benefit of our own experience; Nor mast we be so proud of our own 
advantages as not to feel that there is much which we may learn by 
Christian intercourse with other Churches.. 

I will only add that the great object aimed at by this movement is 
the truth of God, aad the unity of His Church > and I will conclude 
with the word* of St. Augustine, ** Non habet caritatem Dei, qui 
Ecclesise non diligit unitatem." "He ha& not the love of God who 
does not highly esteem the Unity of the Church.*'" 
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The Bonn Co»ference, regarded simply as an out-going of Christian 
love and courage, must command the sympathies of all. It was a bold 
thought to strike aloud the half -forgotten key-note of Unity in the 
ears of a divided Christendom. And there is iM>t one of us, I feel sure, 
who does not honour the brave Dollinger and the large-hearted Beinkens 
for having made the noble venture. 

But what is to be the Basis — the Extent— the Form — of the Unity 
for which the Conference seeks? These are points upon which some 
uncertainty, and not a little misconception, would seem to prevail. 
In dealing with them, I shall speak with entire frankness, but I shall, 
I trust, remember that friendliness f ol heart is not inconsistent with 
faithfulness of speeeh. 

To begin, then, with the proposed Basis of Unity. 

I. It has evidently been assumed by some who have derided this . 
movement that Dr. Dollinger and his associates are still engaged in 
searching for it amid the foga that en.veIop the cloudland of Patristic 
literature and floating Tradition, Somewhere in that nebulous region 
they expect, it is thought, to light pyesently on some entirely new 
Consensus of Primitive doctrine — some hitherto unknown Formula 
Concordice — whereupon to build up triumphantly their Temple of 
future Peace. A splendid dream, it is said, but a chimera. Very 
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true. But is it a chimera for which the Conference is responsihle 1 
May it not have been dreamt for it by others ? Let us see. 

In the formal circular which summoned the Conference of last year, 
the Basis of Union is specifically described by Dr. Dollinger as a 
'' general recognition of those great Christian truths which form the 
substance of the definitions set forth in ike creeds of the primitive un- 
divided ChMrch," Now, whether rightly or wrongly, the Athanasian 
Creed, as we kaow, is not regarded by Dr. Dollinger as coming' within 
this category. And, as regards the Apostles' Creed — although, with 
Jeremy Taylor, we might, many of us, wish to see the creed of our 
baptism adopted as a basis of reunion by tlM separate Churches, yet 
the absence of what is deemed sufficient Conciliar authority (especially 
by the Greek Church) renders such a prospect, I fear, hopeless. It 
would seem, therefore, to follow that the Basis of Unity proposed by 
Dr. Dollinger is to be sought for in those authoritative confessions of 
early Christian Faith, which found their ultimate embodiment in the 
NicenoConstanhnofoutah Ckebd as it stood before the introduction 
of the Filioque clause. 

In other words, Dr. Dollinger^s proposition, when disentangled from 
all unnecessary embarrassments, resolves itself simply to this : — That a 
suitable JEirenikim for the long-separated churches shall be found in 
that ancient Summary of Scriptural Truth, Patristic Consent, and 
Authentic Tradition, which was drawn up by the Primitive Church as 
a compendium of the Christian Faith ; a Creed which (in the words 
of Dr. Dollinger) formed for centuries the sole bond of union for the 
whole of Christendom ; and as to the adequacy of which for a similar 
purpose now, there are, I believe, few Christians (among those who 
desire Church unity at all) who will not say as was said of old, 
'^ Fides sic expressa est per/ectd," Is there, I would Ask, anything very 
vague, unreasonable, or chimerical in such a proposition ? I think 
not. 

II. But if such be the basis on which unity is to rest, what is the 
extent v^hich unity is intended to cover? Grave misapprehensions 
prevail on this pointy and have done more, as I believe, to discredit 
the claims of the Bonn Conference to . Catholicity than aught else 
besides. ' 

Some, for example, have condemned the movement upon the ground 
that the boundary lines of unity are intended, as they believe, to 
include those Churches only which can furnish satisfactory proof of an 
unbroken Episcopal succession. 

According to others among its censors, the area is still narrower — 
being intended to embrace three only of the Churches of Christendom : 
the Oriental, the Alt Catholic, and the Anglican. 

Others have denounced the movement as being of an even more 
sectional character, asserting that it is only an attempt on the part of 
a few English churchmen, of an extreme type, to join the Alt Catholics 
in making such terms with the Eastern Church as may help to provide 
their otherwise homeless and disembodied spirits with some sort of 
respectable shelter in the possibly troublous years to come. We are 
warned, moreover, by such persons, that the loud flourish of anti- 
Vatican trumpets with which the movement has been heralded^ ought 
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not to divert the attention of guileless Protestants from the fact that 
the whole thing may be, after all, nothing more nor less than an eflFort to 
consolidate anti-Protestant interests. For, it is urged, and not altogether 
without truth, that the monopoly of abusing the Pope, which used to 
be the special privilege of the Irish Orangeman of the good old type, 
has been most cruelly wrested from him in these latter days by degen- 
erate imitators of quite another school, and that it is possible now for 
a man to shout " No Popery " till his throat is hoarse, and yet be a very 
indifferent Protestant all the while. 

Such are the grounds upon which many have openly condemned the 
Conference, describing it as utterly lacking in comprehensiveness of 
design. Whether any of those who epenly favo^ir the movement do 
really expect or desire that the extent of its proposed unity should be 
of this circumscribed character, it is not for me to say. But if so, for 
the sake of the cause of unity I would at least express the hope, that 
they are mistaken in their estimate of what the Conference means. For 
assuredly, any seheme based upon sueh narrow principles must soon 
dwindle down into a mere party effort, and collapse in the end because 
of its very insignificance. For my own part, did I imagine that an 
enterprise professedly so Catholic in its breadth of love, was after all 
so exclusive and sectarian in its purpose, I should certainly regard it in 
a very different light from that in which I now see it. A project claim- 
ing to have in view the reunion of Christendom, and yet based on 
principles that would exclude from the terms ©f treaty those non- 
episcopal bodiesj with many of whom we are, as I believe, far more in 
accord than with thfr Orientals or even the Alt Catholics, would really, 
under the guise of unity, tend to aggravate: rather than heal the 
divisions by which the Church is unhappily rent. It would have the 
character, in my opinion, of an alliance for war rather than an inter- 
national Congress for the purpose of peace. 

But is there, I ask, any authoritative sanction for so narrow an 
estimate of the proposed extent of unity? None that I know of. 
Dr. Dollinger's Circular need not be interpreted as containing such 
terms of limitation. Members of non-episcopal bodies have taken part, 
some by special invitation, as- well in the preliminary efforts that 
paved the way for the Bonn Conferences as in those Conferences them- 
selves. And if anything be wantimg to establish the true Catholicity of 
the movement, it is to be found, I submit, in those noble speeches 
delivered by Bishop Reinkens on the subject of Christian union, in 
which (referring to non-episcopal communions) he declares (amid the 
applause of his Alt Catholic hearers) how his heart beats towards truly 
believing Protestants ; adding, that what he and his companions aim 
at is the union of the whole of Christendom, and that mutual alliance 
can only come by a Synod in which Christendom will be truly repre- 
sented. 

No one acquainted wkk the* character and utterances of Bishop 
Beinkens will imagine for a moment that he would accept as a true 
representation of Christendom any Synod which could on principle 
exclude from its sittings men of the type of Neander, Vinet, Chalmers, 
Binney, or Norman Macleod. Nor, unless I greatly misjudge his large 
and honest hearty do his words merely amount to one of those painfully 
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unreal overtures for reunion which we sometimes hear, and which seem 
to say to those of another communion, " Come and join us ; we welcome 
you as brethren ; we are ready generously to clasp you with the right 
hand of fellowship ; but only so soon as you are ready generously to 
adopt our views." No ; he and those who have chosen him as their 
bishop, take, I believe, a nobler and wider view of the meaning of 
Christian unity. . It is union, not absorption^ that they have in 
prospect. In other words, having proposed as the basis of unity a 
Confession of Faith which (in the words of Dr. DoUinger, already 
quoted) once " formed for centuries the bond of union between the 
whole Church," they are prepared, as I believe, unreservedly to accept 
the logical consequence of such a step, and to measure the extent of 
unity simply by the number of those (be their denomination what it 
may) who are willing to unite on that foundation. 

III. But if the bam of unity is to consist in the Creed which served 
the same purpose for the Primitive Church, and if the extmt of unity is 
simply to be commensurate with that basis, what, it may be asked, is 
the proposed /orm of unity to be built up thereon? 

Is unity to assume, as some have conjectured, the shape of doctrinal 
or liturgical fusion 1 Are the various denominations of Christendom 
to bring together in hot haste their several standards of theology and 
forms of ritual, and to cast them unreservedly into the great Conference 
crucible, in the fond hope that by and by they may be poured forih 
into spme one common mould ? Is it so easy to eliminate the old carbon 
of controversy, and to bring forth, as if by magic, the brightly- 
polished ingot of uniformity 9 I doubt it. 

But here again I would ask whether the Conference is responsible 
for such an illusion % In reply, let us compare with these chimerical 
anticipations the following simple statement of Dr. Dollinger in his 
Circular : " Upon this preliminary recognition of primitive truth " 
(viz., the truth set forth in the Creeds of the undivided Church), "the 
Conference will endeavour to base a confedei^ation and intercommunvoit 
among the separated Churches." These words, it will be admitted, 
speak not of fusion, but of fraternity — a fraternity that may, through 
the blessing of Him with whom nothing is impossible, lead at last to 
fusion, but which must supply us with the first step whereon to plant 
our feet if we hope ever to reach that high ideal. 

As regards the possibilities of confederation and intercommunion, 
I have only time to make a few brief remarks. 

Confederation of Churches, I submit, need not, for initial purposes at 
least, involve a preliminary act of corporate authority on the part of 
each Church. That a voluntary and informal confederation is even 
now possible, the Conferences already held are a sufficient proof. 

As regards intercommunion, I would venture to add, that provision 
ought, in the first instance at least, to be made not so much for 
systemaiic intercommunion (which might lead to dangerous entangle- 
ment), as for the possibility of those' occasional acts of intercommunioii 
to which the demands of unity might from time to time give rise. To 
borrow a felicitous phrase from the Bishop of Winchester's sermon of 
to-day, I should fear, lest othetwise, an excess of organisation in the 
form of unity might disorganize the essence of unity itself. 
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Nor do I think that even such occasional acts of intercommunion 
should he of an inducnminate character. I do not, for example, see 
how the members of the Anglican Communion could possibly be 
encouraged to take part in the office of tlie Mass, as it is now celebrated 
in the Oriental or Alt Catholic Churches. 

But if Christians .of various denominations were to take counsel 
together in a spirit of love and trust, might it not be possible, without 
supplanting or altering any existing form of service, to draw up additional 
forms suited for the object of such special acts of intercommunion 1 Even 
in the case of the Holy Eucharist, might not many be thus enabled to 
hold communion together who are now hopelessly kept apart 1 Could 
not much also be done to facilitate a friendly interchange of offices, 
whereby, for example, a child born in a strange land might receive 
baptism amid the prayers even of a strange congregation, and words «of 
hope might be spoken over an otherwise silent grave 1 What difficulty 
under any circumstances could there be in providing for intercommunion 
in simple acts of united prayer and praise] 

And now there is much that I was prepared to add with a view to 
removing further misconceptions. I ¥ras anxious to explain the nature 
and object of those Theses or Formulce which occupied so much of the 
time and attention of the two Conferences, and to show how that they 
were merely tentative and provisional in their aim, — bridges (to use 
Dollinger's own illustration), hastily constructed to span a chasm of 
present difficulty, but not involving any continuous obligation either as 
regards the members of the Conference or the Conference itself. I had 
hoped also to show the groundlessness of those fears entertained by 
some as to the danger to which Truth might be exposed in the attempt 
to further Unity, as if Truth were so powerless and fainthearted as to 
hide its head and slink away when called upon in the sacred cause of 
charity, to risk the contamination of error ; — as if Truth should not 
rather love and seek the light, and welcome every fresh extension of the 
area wherein to exercise its influence. But time will not permit me 
to dwell on these points, and indeed it is scarcely necessary. For, 
after all, that which supplies the most conclusive answer to all 
those misgivings which have troubled myself, or, so far as I know, 
perplexed others respecting the expediency and practicability of the 
effort represented by the Bonn Conference, is to be found, as I believe, 
not so much in elaborate arguments as in that realisation of the idea 
of unity pictured to us in that Conference itself. That picture I was 
myself privileged to witness. It is one which I can never forget. 

Even now as I recall to my own mind that little room in the 
University of Bonn, and those who were gathered together there last 
year; as I seem to see again, conspicuous amongst all, the marvellous 
Dollinger — that "old man eloquent," with keen glance and playful 
smile and busy brain still all a-gtow with quenchless fire of youth ; as 
Keinkens, too, stands again before me, the chosen bishop of his people, 
with manly loving face, true reflex of the heart within — not speaking 
many words, but those words always wise and true ; and Lycurgus of 
Syra, the gentle archbishop, always oil the side of peace — since called 
away to dwell where peace reigns supreme ; as I seem to hear again the 
two lay -professors of theology, Ossinin of Petersburg,, and Damalas of 
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Athens arguing their case with such rare dialectical skill, and true 
Christian temper ; and as around these central figures I behold the 
representatives of almost every leading form of Christianity, summoned 
together from the^furthost corners of the earth — episcopalians and non- 
episcopalians, laymen and clerics — all taking counsel together in a spirit 
of loving confederation, and worshipping God together in a spirit of 
loving intercommunion ; when I remember, too, how good and pleasant 
and profitable a thing I found it myself to meet in frank and friendly 
intercourse brethren of my own communion, with whom, as theologians, 
I can never perhaps expect to be '* mind to mind," but with whom, as 
Christians, I may hope long to continue "heart to heart" — when, I say,, 
I recall that scene in Bonn, with all its associations, a thousand other- 
wise formidable difficulties vanish before the retrospect, as chaff befere 
the wind ! The battle of unity seems to 15e half won. The possi- 
bilities of union on a wide basis, and with practical results, seem to me 
to be well-nigh demonstrated by the inexorable logic of facts. Only 
let the movement preserve in the future those comprehensive features 
which marked that scene in Bonn — let it never allow itself to dwindle 
down to narrow or sectarian dimensions, and it cannot come to nought. 
Even should some untoward complication mar the prospect of the 
present special effort, the yearnings which it has awakened in many 
hearts will not easily die out. Those who are now searching for unity 
may fail to find the particular treasure for which they dig ; but if, in 
the process of searching, they break up and soften the hard soil of pre- 
judice and bigotry, they will, with God's help, gain their end at last, in 
an unexpected, but not less real, form. Yes — a desire for Unitt is not 
something of the earth, earthy. It is a reflection, even in broken and 
wavering image, of the wish which formed our Saviour's parting prayer. 
In one way or another it will have His blessing ! 



ADDRESSES. 
The Rev. Prebendary Meyrick. 

The Bonn Conference and the Old Catholic morement are kindred subjects, not identical. 
As to the Old Catholic moyement, it will be enough to remind you that there were existing 
side by side within the Roman Catholic Church, two elements more or less antagonistic to 
each other— the Roman and the Catholic element : that the internal history of the Roman 
Catholic Church, has been the account of a straggle constantly going on between these two 
elements : that the unflinching resolution and determinate action of the Jesuit body has 
altogether altered the proportions in which they previously existed relatiyely to each 
other j and that the Vatican Council was intended to giye a final and dedsiye supremacy 
to one of them. The more that the Ultramontane or Jesuitical policy preyailed, so much 
the less standing ground did Galilean Churchmen find within the pale of the Church which 
they had once adorned. In France, Gallicanism has died out, or if not dead, it sleepeth.* 
In Germany the declaration of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception created a strain on 
men's minds of a tension which was hardly supportable. When this was followed by the 
Vatican decrees, it appeared that the limits of Teutonic endurance of falsehood were passed : 
some at least would deliver their souls,' however much the majority might cower before the 

* See Report of the Aoglo- Continental Society, 1876. 

C 
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papal pretensions. In Jnly 1870 the degma of infallibility was declared, and the very next 
month the Fourteen gathered at Nnremberg, and assured each other and the world, that 
they would not profess with their mouths, that which, being men learned in ecclesiastical 
history, they could not believe in their hearts.* The following spring, March 1871,. 
Pollinger's famous Declaration to the Archbishop of Munich, was publi8hed,t and his words, 
now become classical, " Yes, for the Old Church," were spoken. With the protest of the 
faithful fourteen and Dollinger's Declaration originated the Old Catholic moyement. In 
1871 it consisted of fourteen men, all told. In 1876 it consists of two Chpirches — each presided 
over by its bishop, and goTcrned by its synod — the German branch containing nzty priests 
and fifty thousand members, the Swiss branch numbering sixty-six priests, and seventy^fiye 
thousand members. These two Churches are in full communion with each other, and with 
the Church of Utrecht, while each maintains its independence, and, according to Catholic 
usage, settles for itself in synod such rites and ceremonies and rules of discipline as may 
seem good to each for edification, " according to the diversities of countries and men's 
manners." t The matter of discipline on which there is at present the greatest apparent 
divergenoe between the three Churches is that of the celibacy of the clergy. In Holland, 
marriage is disallowed altogether. In Germany, it is disallowed in those who hold the cure 
of aoxC», but permitted in those clergy who are not occupied in parochial ministrations. In 
Switzerland, liberty to marry is conceded to all. It is evident that on this point Switzer- 
land is but a few steps in advance of Germany. Circumstances do not make it desirable 
in the judgment of the German synod, to abolish the rule of celibacy with a precipitation 
which might be misinterpreted, but the principle of a married clergy is conceded as much 
in one country as in the other. 

So £Etr as outward growth goes, then, the progress of five years has been this : fourteen men 
have grown into a flourishing Church with two bishops, two synods, 126 clergy, and 125,000 
laymen. With his staff Dr. Dollinger crossed the stream which divided him from Bome^ 
and in five years he is made into two bands. § Nor does this growth show signs of being 
arrested. Had Bishop Eeinkens more clergy, had the Old Catholic theological fiicolty 
at Bonn means of supporting more students, the Old Catholic congregations which this 
year have increased by 15 (numbering 4500 souls), would be still more largely multiplied. 
Let me then commend to your liberality the English and American scholarships, five of 
which have been founded at Bonn, by the agency of the Anglo-Continental Society. i| 

Nor is the progress of the young Church of Old Catholics less remarkable or less satis- 
factory in respect to outward growth. There were some among its members who at first 
honestly believed that all they had to do, was to reject the Vatican Council and its decrees, 
and who supposed that when they had done that, they woald have done all. Such senti- 
ments made themselves apparent at the first Congress held at Munich in 1871, and were 
heard again in fainter accents at the second Congress held at Cologne* Had they been 
generally accepted by the body, the history of Old Catholicism would have been short 
and uneventful. It would gradually have died out, as the Church of Utrecht will die, 
unless it is roused by its younger sisters to take a more comprehensive grasp of the sitaa- 
tion, and to give up its over-timid traditions 

That which saved Old Catholicism from the unambitious fate of the ancient Church of 
Holland was the growth of the idea, now inseparably connected with the words, ''the 
Bonn Conferences." The effect for good produced by the presence at Cologne in 1872, of 
the president and two of the vice-presidents of the Anglo- Continental Society, three of 
the wisest and most learned prelates that adorn tibe Anglican Communion, .the Bishop of 

- - — - - ■ -■ - ■ ■ — 

* Yon Dollinger, Friedrich, B^isohl, Knoodt, Beusch, Langen, Baltzer, Reinkens, Weber, 
Yon Schulte, Mayer, Lowe, Michelis, Dittrich. See Bericht iiber die Verftandlungen des 
Katholiken Congresses, abgehalten yom 22, his 24. September 1871 in MUnchen, p. 4, 
(Ackermann, Munich, 1871), and Bishop Eeinkens' Speeches on Christian UnUm, p. 46, 
{Rivington, London, 1874). 

+ Eriddrung an den Mrzbischof von Munchen-Freising (Munich, 1871). 

X Art. xxxiv. § Gen. xxxii. 10. 

See Beport of the Anglo-Continental Society, 1875 (Bivingtons, London). 
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Winchester, the Bishop of Lincoln, and the Bishop of Maryland, together Trith repre- 
sentatiyes of the- Church of Eossia from St. Petersburg, is incalculable. After the {ormal. 
Congress of that year was completed, a meeting was held at which theologians belonging to 
the three great bodies that represent historical Christianity, laid down a basis of agreement 
and starting-point of union, which haring been first expressed in very simple terms by 
Professor Michelis was expanded by the Bishops of Maryland and Winchester into the Holy 
Scriptures, the Catholic Creeds, the decrees of the undisputed Scumenical Councils and 
the Apostolic Ministry, and by Professor Yon Schulte into the well-known Quad semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus* The following year three committees were appointed, 
German,, Russian, and English, to correspond with each other, with a view of forming a 
Ksorrect estimate of the differences between the three Churches. f 

These were the preliminaries which led to the first Conference of Bonn held in August 
1874. At this meeting, at which the Bishops of Winchester and Pittsburgh were present, 
there was no halting on the inclined plane on which some appeared disposed to take th^ir 
stand in 1872 and 1873. The authority of Trent was at once discarded, and speaking 
broadly and generitlly, all thoee doctrines of the Church of Eome which were at once 
opposed to the teaching of both the Oriental and the Anglican Church, were frankly given 
up by the Old Catholics, and thus an agreement was come to on such burning questions as 
the rightful use of Holy Scripture, the employment of a dead language, justification, human 
merit, works of supererogation, merits of the saints, the number of the sacraments, the 
nature of the holy eucharist, tradition, confession, commemoration of the departed, the 
immaculate conception, indulgences. The great questions of the procession of the Holy 
.Spirit and of the insertion of the Filioque in the Nicene Creed were reserved almost un- 
'touched for the Conference of 1875. 

And now I will try to bring before you a picture of the Conference of 1875, and to make 
each one of you realise it as though you had yourself been present. Picture to yourselves, 
then, a room capable of holding 200 persons, two-thirds of which is occupied with benches. 
On these benches (suppose them to be those now before me) are sitting Archbishops 
Xycurgus, Gennadios, and Melchisedek, Archimandrites Sabbas, Anastasiades, Bryennios. 
^wearing the loftyhats and flowing costumes of the higher Eastern ecclesiastics, Professors 
(Damalas and Bhossis from Athens with far more of a Western look about them, and the 
Archpriest JanyschefT, Professor Ossinin, and Colonel Kir^eff from St. Petersburg, undis- 
tinguishable in appearance from cultivated Englishmen, together with ten or twelve other 
members of the Busso-Greek Church ; and side by side with them are sitting the Bishop 
of Gibraltar and some fifty other Anglican clergy and laity, some of the old Catholic Pro- 
feasors and Pfsurers and Herr Herzog the newly-elected Swiss Bishops, while the back 
seats are occupied by the miscellaneous crowd collected to see and hear. In the space in 
front of the benches is a table at either end of which sit Bishop Reinkens and Professor 
.Reusch, while behind it stands the great man on whom every eye is fixed. Presently he 
•l)^ins a speech, and by his voice and action rivets the attention of every one present, and 
retains their interest for hour after hour though addreanng them in a language which to 
■many is perfectly unknown, and to most so unfamiliar that his meaning is only doubtfully 
guessed at. I would that he were standing in my place now that you might experience 
^e enthralling power of his eloquence ! ^ v 

What I have been describing is the Musik-saal, where the general meetings are held. 
But I must take you with me to two other rooms — the Bishop of Gibraltar's room, in 
which the Anglican Members of the Conference met daily for consultation and prayer, and 
a room in Bishop Reinkens' house, with whom Dr. Dollinger is staying. Here sits the 
^Committee to which has been delegated* the task of considering and discussing the solemn 
doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit. At the end of a long table with his back 
to the wall^is seen the tall but bowed form of the Archbishop of Syros. Next to him on 

* See Report of the Anglo- Continental Society, 1872. 

t See Correspondence between members of the Anglo-Continental Society and (i) Old 
•Catholics, (2) Oriental Churchmen (Rivingtons, London, 1874). 
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either side the Archimandrites of Constantinople, then the Bassians,. the Gennan«, and 
the Anglicans. 

May I pause here in the midst of a graye subject and raise a smile by mentioning an 
occurrence which was not perhaps without significance % At the first meeting, before all 
the members were assembled I was sitting in the window on a small chair when Dr.. 
Bollinger came to talk with me. As he insisted on my continuing to sit, I made room for 
him on my chair, and that we might not fall off it we passed our arms each round the 
over's waist. While we were in this position and our heads very close together in con- 
sultation, the door opened and" Bishop Beinkens entered. The bishop, who has a great 
deal of quiet humour, drew himself up (he is a man of considerable presence) and ex- 
claimed, ''See a symbol of the unity of the Churches. Oh ! that we had a photographer 
to show to Christendom the type of our accomplished work !" ** Accipio omen" were the 
words which naturally suggested themselves as we rose np and greeted him in return. 

That committee room made me realise in a way that I had never done before the 
manner in which business must have been conducted, I will not say at such pseudo-councils 
as Florence and Lyons, where foregone conclusions were arrived at, but at Chalcedon, 
Bphesus, Constantinople, Nicsea. Nothing could exceed the gravity, the earnestness, the 
suavity, the good temper with which each point was contested by the representatives of 
East and West. After many schemes had been proposed and abandoned, an unanimous 
agreement was at length come to on seven propositions extracted by Dr. Dollinger &om 
the writings of St. John Damascene. On the theological bearings of those propositions 
I do not intend here to enlarge. It is enough to say that, they are regarded by the 
authorities of the Old Catholics as orthodox, that they have been declared by a committee 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, to which they were referred by both Houses, on the 
petition of the Anglo-Continental Society for examination, to be orthodox,''^ and that 
the authority of St. John of Damascus is in itself sufficient to stamp them in the eyes of 
the members of the Busso- Greek Church as orthodox. Now it is allowed both by friend 
and foe that these propositions deal with tJie whole of the dogmktic question with which 
they are concerned, and yet assent is yielded to them all round, but where this is the case, 
we may be assured that the point of difference is rather seeming than real. The theological 
question at the present moment stands thus. The Westerns urge the Hirap^LS iK tov Tlov, 
" derivation froni the Son ; " the Easterns allow an ik\afiyf/is 5td tov T2oO, '' outshining 
through the Son." The difference is slight. The Westerns urge the ** procession from the 
Father and the Son ; " the Easterns admit the eKTrdpevais U tov UaTpbs did. tov TloG, 
*' procession from the Father through the Son." The difference is slighter, and when the 
distinction between the words procedere and ixTropeijeffOai is brought home to them, the 
Easterns are prepared to admit that the Western phrase may be used without offence to 
orthodoxy,t while the Westerns freely make the same acknowledgment as to the Eastern 
phrase. 

In fact it is not the doctrine of the procession but the insertion of the Filioque in an 
Ecumenical Creed without Ecumenical authority which the Oriental Church will never 
acquiesce 'm,X And therein, as Bishop Pearson has taught us, they have right on their 
side. 

There is prbbably not more than one theologian of reputation in England who is unpre* 
pared to acknowledge, with something of humility and shame, that the insertion of the 
Filioque in the creed was unjustifiable. Thereupon the question arises— Ought it to be 



* Beport on the Besolntions of the Bonn Conference of 1875, by the Committee of Inter- 
communion with the Orthodox Eastern Churches (Rivingtons, London, 1876). 

t See Address of Archpriest Janyscheff to the Friends of Spiritual Enlightenment, quoted 
in the Beport of the Anglo-Continental Society, 1876, and Letters of the Archimandrite 
Anastasiades, published in ** Correspondence of the Anglo- Continental Society, Fart III.*' 
(Rivingtons, London, 1876). % 

X See Address of Professor Ossinin to the Friends of Spiritual Enlightenment, Dec. ir, 
2875, quoted in the Beport of the Anglo-Continental Society, 1876. 
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remored from the creed ? This is a point which coald not be settled here, even if 
put questions to the vote, which cannot he settled at Bonn, nor by any society nor any 
theologian, howeTer eminent. It must be decided by the Church of England herself, 
whether in synods, conventions, and convocations, or in a Pan- Anglican conference. And 
here I must venture to express a hope that one sentence in the Report of the Committee 
of Convocation on the Bonn Resolutions may be modified when the report is presented to 
the House. It is laid down as an axiom that the Filtoque cannot be removed without the 
consent of a council of the Western Churches.* I trust that the word " Western " will be 
exchanged for "Anglican." For I protest against the doctrine, as preposterous in the 
extreme, that the Anglican Churches are in any way bound to regard the decisions or await 
the conclusions of the unreformed Tridentine Churches. It is the right and the duty of 
the Anglican Church to determine this matter, as others, by her own voice speaking in her 
legitimate assemblies. 

On the side of leaving things as they are it is argued that there is risk of disturbing the 
popular faith by changes. On the other side it is answered that it shows a braver and 
firmer feuith to acknowledge a mistake which has inadvertently crept into a formulary, and 
that such acknowledgment is no more likely to overthrow belief in the truth of the 
doetrine than the acknowledgment, now universally made, that certain words in St John's 
Epistle are spurious has overthrown the belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. f Again 
it is asked what will be the practical good of the change, and to this it is replied that should 
the Oriental Church formally and authoritatively declare, as it does declare by the voice of 
individual theologians, i. that the removal of the FUioque from the creed of Nicsea was 
sufficient, while it was still retained by us in the Athanasian Creed and in our public 
prayers, not only would a vast step towards intercommunion be attained, but also the 
doctrine of the double procession would be openly acknowledged by the Eastern Church as 
a lawful opinion though not a dogma. 

Again it is argued that the removal of the word FUioque would dig too deep a gulf be- 
tween us and the other Western Churches. To this I reply that the gulf is already im- 
passable, and that any widening which it thus underwent would be imperceptible, and, I 
must add, from my point of view unobjectionable. It is further urged by the advocates 
of the change that if we are to press, as we intend to press, the authority of antiquity on the 
Eastern Church with the view of inducing them to give up the practices and doctrines of 
icon worship, of invocation, and, so far as they have adopted it, of transubstantiation, we 
must come before them with clean hands by recurring ourselves to that form of the creed 
of Christendom which was alone known to antiquity. 

On the whole, it would seem that the weight of argument is on the side of removing the 
words, provided that the Orthodox Church will declare that such removal will satisfy its 
demands in this matter, but if they will not give this assurance, there does not appear to 
be sufBcient cause for moving the question, inasmuch as we believe that lihe words, though 
they ought not to be in the creed, nevertheless express sound doctrine. 

One word for the future — the Bonn Conferences are suspended, they have not ceased. 
The questions which must come up for discussion after that of the procession are the 
-value of the second Council of Nicssa, the use and abuse of sacred pictures, intercession, 
invocation, eucharistic doctrine. The Oriental Church demands of us concession on the 
•question of the Filioqiie. We demand of the Orientals concession on the question of the 
seventh council and its teaching. It will be well if concessions can be made on both sides 
without sacrifice of truth. We may well hope that concessions will be made by the 
Orientals, for their appeal is to Holy Scripture and antiquity, and when they have become, 
as a body, sufficiently learned in Scripture and antiquity to be aware that they do not 
support icon worship, invocation, and transubstantiation, they will be likely to give them 
;up ; but what learning can be expected of a people ground down by the tyranny of the 

* Report, p. 13. t I John v. 7. 

X See Letters of the Archimandrite Anastasiades in " C6n*espondence of the Anglo-Con- 
tinental Society, Part III." (Eivingtons, London, 1876). 
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Turk, who still encumbers Europe ? On these points Anglican Churchmen are bound to 
make themselves capable of stating in intelligible language what is the standpoint of the 
Church of England^ an^ what are the arguments derived from Holy Scripture and 
primitiye antiquity by which she makes good her position. The learning and candour 
already exhibited at Bonn by Germans, Kus^ians, and Greeks, whether clergymen or lay- 
men^is such as may well excite^ not only the admiration, but the emulation of English- 
men. 

But let us remember that points of detail such as those discussed In 1874 and 1875, 
and such as those which we expect to be discussed in 1877, a/re but points of detail. The 
grand feature of the Old Catholic movement in its^Bonn conference aspect is this : It is 
the first genuine, sustained^ and hopeful effort to recover primitive Christianity^ to turn the 
hearts of Christians towards one another^ and to reunite divided Christendom on the basis 
of Catholic, Apostolic^ and Evangelic truth, that has been made for at least 300 years. As- 
such, I entreat, might I not say, I demand, for it the sympathies and co-operation of the * 
Church of England. 



The Right Ebv. the Lokd Bishop of Winchester. 

I CAME here with no intention of speaking in any definite form upon this subject, but rather 
wished to watch what might be said, in case anything fell on which I desired to remark. 
I scarcely know how to begin ; for so much has been said already by those who have read 
papers, that it is scarcely necessary to supplement what they have said. .But I believe I 
am the only person present who was at the first Bonn Conference ; and before it I was at 
the Congress at Cologne of the Old Catholic divines. There has been a kind of feeling 
expressed by those who have spoken before me, that there may be danger of some narrow- 
ness with regard to this Old Catholic movement, that it may not be quite broad and wide 
enough for all the sympathies of Anglicans, and others who are without the borders of the 
English Church. Let me then say that the Synod or Conference at Cologne, at which I was 
present, was only two years after the Vatican Council. At the time of the Vatican 
Council, you will remember all these Old Catholics, Von Diillinger among them, were com- 
pletely within the bosom of the Roman Church, and some of them were even attending 
the Vatican Council. Two years afterwards, this great Congress met at Cologne. I went 
there, because I was much pressed to go, and I was not pressed to go there by persons 
who might be supposed to take a special interest in this movement. The person wha 
pressed, me most, and most continually, was an eminent Nonconformist divine. He said 
it was perhaps the greatest movement in Europe foi: centuries, and that the Nonconformists 
could not by any possibility help it so much as we of the Church of England, " because^" 
he said, " you of the Church are Catholic, and therefore these people will understand what 
you say and what you feel.'' Pressed in this way I went. My dear friend, who has jost 
spoken, has described very graphically the last Conference at Bonn. May I describe that 
great Congress at Cologne, at which I was present ? 

Day after day there was assembled together, in a hall very much larger than this, a 
company more than double the number of this, although the meeting was in a town of not 
one-third the size of Plymouth. Almost all the persons were of the educated classes. 
They were either of the gentry or the middle classes, and they listened for hours, day 
after day, to the eloquent language of those who spoke to them. Many of them stood all 
the day long listening. Every one had to pay a certain sum of money before entering, and 
I think I never saw any public meeting so apparently intelligent, to generally enthusi- 
astic, as that vast meeting at Cologne, when the Old Catholics were first forming themselves 
into something like a definite body. Well, at that time, what was their standpoint 1 
They had got very little beyond the Council of Trent. They felt that the dogma of the 
immaculate conception promulgated sixteen years before the Vatican Council was an 
innovation, and they felt that the doctrine of infallibility decreed in the Vatican Council 
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was altogether novel ; but at tbat moment many of them were not inclined to go further 
back than the Council of Trent. But the next year there waa a change. Well, now, 
after the lapse of four yean you see the extent to which they have gone. Two years ago 
I went to the first Conference at Bonn, to which my Bight Rer. brother and dear Mend, 
Biahop Perry, has alluded. There had been great advance then. Ddllinger was prepared 
to throw aside the Council of Trent, and almost all the innovations of the Church of 
Rome. The resolutions drawn up at that time are those to which Bishop Perry alluded. 
I was present only the first day, therefore I have no responsibility with regard to those 
articles criticised by him. I was responsible for the preliminary sentence, whioh was 
drawn up almost in my words. But as Bishop Perry has expressed some apprehension 
and fear that they might lead the Church of England into a complicity with something 
which may be considered as medieval and Bomish, I will venture to say this : The persons 
who were assembled there besides the Old Catholics were a few Eastern Churchmen, a few 
English Churchmen of every possible school ; there was no school in the Church of England 
unrepresented there ; there were Americans of various schools ; there were Lutherans and 
one or two Evangelieals— I suppose they would be considered as Calvinists, but, however, 
they w6re members of the Evangelical Church of Germany. Therefore, a more represen- 
tative body could not be found, and it was they who agreed to these articles being drawn 
np. I am not prepared to say I would defend every word in those articles, but yet I 
think you will see^ if they are fairly weighed, they are not such as would involve us in 
any real departure from the standards of the English Church. 

Let me just speak on the subject of tradition, upon which Bishop Peiry dwelt for some little 
time. The word trcuUtitm may be used in a very formidable and dangerous way, or in a very 
innocent way indeed. If tradition merely means the carrying us back to the earliest ages, 
to seeing what it was the whole Church of Christ agreed to for the first three, four, five, or 
six centuries of the Christian history, if that be the meaning of tradition (and I think 
that was the meaning of it as drawn up here), then I cannot think there is anything 
dangerous in it. It is simply a pure historical testimony to the truth of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Some of our most distinctly Protestant divines have written books of 
great value, showing that what was first was true, and what was late was adulterated. 
Geoige Stanley Faber, for instance, has written book after book on the primitive doctrine 
of election, justification, and the like, showing that the early doctrines held by the 
Church were the truest, the purest, and the best. In that sense of the word "tradition" 
surely it is useful. The thing which is really dangerous is not going back to the 
primitive ages, but allowing primitive truth to develop into medieval or later error. 
Development is the real danger, and not primitiveness. The men who fought and died 
for the purity of the faith in the English Church, declared that they had come as near aa 
they possibly could to the doctrine and discipline of the " Old Holy Catholic and true 
Church." If the Old Catholics, will do that, they will not lead us into ertor. This meeting 
at Cologne and both the Conferences at Bonn were not in the least representative as fax 
as we were concerned. We did not go as representative men. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, indeed, encouraged the Bishop of Lincoln and myself to go, but only as private 
members of the Church of England. Of course I was a bishop, and I am afraid I must 
say that a bishop must always be more or less a representative man ; but in going there 
there was no attempt to represent the English Church. I merely represented myself, 
Therefore, if there is any conclusion to which the Conference has come that is disagree- 
able to Anglicans, they can reject it altogether. We went not to represent any one, 
but to help these noble men to struggle out of the many difficulties in which they had be- 
come involved by the arrogant action of the Vatican CounciL Just think now of the 
progress that they have made. Six years ago all these men were in the Roman Church, 
involved in ultramontanism ; but during those six years they have gone most rapidly 
onwards. I hi>pe they have not gone too fast. Ground is more safely occupied when it 
is gradually occupied. Happily, with such a wonderful man as Yon Bollinger at their 
head they have gone on prudently. If it had not been for him, with the enthusiasm 
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naturally pro<3noed by reformation, they might have gone too fast* They have thrown off 
more errors in these six years than our own reformers did in twenty years. 

When do you date the commencement of the Reformation 1 Probably in 1519. In 1533 
the supremacy of the Pope was rejected, and in 1548 the first Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. came out, and I do not know that it differs very much in doctrine from that of the 
Old Catholics. They have more difficulties to contend with, and yet they have made this 
wonderful progress. 

Now the Church of England is Catholic in every way, and only rejects error. We have 
not rejected the Churches of France or Italy, but we have rejected Popery and the 
Papacy. The greatest Archbishop that there has probably been in England since the 
reign of Charles II. tried hard to get a reunion between the Gallican Church and the 
English Church, and the Gallican Church then was not a third part as much reformed as 
are the Old Catholics ; yet all history has applauded the action of Archbishop Wake. 
Mosheim gives a long account of it, and, though a Lutheran, applauded his action. Surely, 
then, our natural condition is to do all we can to help these men. They have succeeded 
wonderfully, but one thing they very much want is clergy. It is most difficult for them 
to persuade the clergy to come over to them from the Ultramontane Church, because 
they must suffer the utmost privation. I think I may commend to this large assembly, 
as one of the best objects to which they can devote their wealth, the assisting the Old 
Catholics in educating young men for the ministry of the Church. There is a vast amount 
of intelligence to support them, but they are terribly wanting in a supply for a future 
ministry. Let me in conclusion allude to two things. Bishop Sandford, the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, a man of the most moderate opinions, made the last speech at the last Bonn 
Conference, saying, if there ever was a reason why men should sing a Te Beum, it was 
because of the hope of reunion kindled by that meeting. The other point is, if you will 
not do what you can to help the Old Catholics, what other hope is there of reunion ? The 
Old Catholics are the only body of Christians on the Continent who have made progress 
except the Ultramontane Church. It indeed has made vast progress. It is bringing over 
a vast number of people to the B^man Church. But with this exception, the only Chris- 
tian body that has made progress is the Old Catholics. Can there be anything more con- 
sistent witb the fundamental and large Catholic principles of the English Church, than to 
give help to brothers in necessity so noble and true as these Old Catholics ? 



DISCUSSION. 
The Rev. F. W. Puller, B.A., Vicar of Eoath, Glamorganshire. 

If it had not been that I had last year the good fortune to be at the Bonn Conference, and 
On the road to that Conference had the opportunity of spending two days at Utrecht, I 
should notihave volunteered to intrude myself on the Congress. I desire to address myself 
to one or two difficulties in reference to the ecclesiastical position of the Old Catholics, 
which I have observed to be felt by people with whom I have had conversations on the 
subject. I have observed that many excellent members of the Church of England, in 
speaking of this movement, have felt this difficulty — that they could not altogether 
sympathise with people who were acting in opposition to their legitimate pastors and 
bishops. Such persons sympathised very much with the Old Catholics in their opposition 
to the Vatican Decrees, and they sympathised with the difficulties in which that opposi- 
tion has placed them. Still there was the fact, which on the face of it appeared to savour 
of schism, that they were setting up buildings within the boundaries of old established 
parishes for the administration of the Sacraments, such buildings and services being in no 
way under the control of the regular parish priests, and further, that they had a bishop 
without a fixed see, who was going in and out of the dioceses of other bishops, confirming 
and ordaining the faithful within their jurisdiction. Another difficulty arose from the fear 
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lest the mere reyulsion from the errors which- the Vatican Gonncil tried to impose upon the 
Church, and from other errors which the Old Catholics have disooYered to exist in the 
popular teaching of the Roman Church, would drive them into some opposite extreme. 
Now in answer to the former of these difficulties, I would observe, that what would be 
altogether wrong and sohismatioal in a normal condition of things may become justifiable 
in aa abnormal state of affiikirs. Six years ago 50,000 of the faithful in Germany discovered 
themselves in the position of being refused the Sacraments, unless they accepted that which 
they knew to be a lie. Now I say that to be placed in such a dreadful alternative con- 
stituted an abnormal condition of affairs. Then I go on to say — I hope I am not mistaken 
->! have not had the opportunity of looking the matter up, but my impression is that in 
the early Church we find precedents for the course which the Old Catholics have taken. 
After the Council of Ariminum, in the fourth century, when Catholics, to their horror, woke 
up and found themselves Arians, when almost all the bishops of the West had polluted 
themselves by signing an Arian formula, when the fiuthfal found that they must either 
communicate with bishops who had denied the Godhead of their Redeemer, or else go with- 
out the Sacraments, St. Busebius of YeroellsB, a holy bishop in North Italy, went into 
many dioceses of the West, with which officially he had no connection, confirming neo- 
phytes, and ordaining clergy to minister to the &ithful laity who had not fallen into Arianism. 
It seems to me that the conduct of this holy bishop, which was approved by St. Athana- 
sias, coven the ground which the Old Catholic leaders have taken up. 

Then with reference to the other difficulty, the danger people fear that the Old Catho- 
lics may pass from mere revulsion of feeling into an extreme of innovation, it seems tome 
that hitherto they have been so wonderfiilly prudent and conservative, that there is no 
sufficient reason for alarm. They have not yet even restored the chalice to the laity, a 
thing which no doubt they must wish to do, and will do in due time. I merely put that 
forward, not as a thing to laud or blame, but only as an illastration of their great caution 
in the introduction of any change. Then, as has already been pointed out, the mere 
leadership of Br. Yon DoUinger, with his wonderful knowledge of ecclesiastical history, of 
Holy Scripture, and of the best traditions of the Church, is a great safeguard to them, and 
has no doubt been very much blessed by the grace of God to keep them straight. One 
further point is this — I think there is one remarkably conservative element in the Old 
Catholic Communion, and that is the Church of Holland. I spent two days, as I have 
said, in Utrecht last year ; and although I felt that the Church of Holland was, if any- 
thing, too stiff and conservative, that if it exaggerated anything, it exaggerated its own im- 
mobility, still it seemed to be providentially arranged that there should be that element 
brought into communion with the more fervid spirit which has grown up in (Germany. 
The Dutch Communion, carrying with it its marvellous traditions from the old times of 
Pascal, Port Royal, and Amauld, has been the means of conveying to the German Old 
Catholics the grace of the episcopate, first to Dr. Reinkens, and then through him to Dr. 
Hersog ; and my hope is that the union of these two sei)arate elements of Old Catholicism 
may tend to stir up a spirit of progress among the Dutch ; and on the other hand, may act 
as a check to keep the Germans from going too far. 



Kbv. Prebendary W. K Clark. 

I HAD not intended to address the Congress on this subject, tut as I learnt that very few 
were sending in their names, and as I had given some special attention to the Old Catholic 
movement^ and as I have some slight acquaintance with Dr. Dollinger, and had learnt his 
own thoughts on this subject, I consented to say a few words. I would rather speak in a 
general w«j on those grounds of sympathy which ought to be acknowledged to exist between 
the Old Catholics and ourselves. The history of this movement has Jbeen sufficiently 
traced, but in some of the speeches delivered, and I have no doubt in many minds in this 
assembly, doubts have occurred as to whether we were justified in having that perfect sym- 
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pathy with the Old Catholics which I am sure we should desire to possess. The Bishop 
of Winchester has said so many things that I should have desired to say, that there is TCry 
little for me to add. A word or two on the beginning of the morement, a 'beginning whieh 
has been questioned by some of ourselves from a side opposite to that expressed this after- 
noon. If ever rebellion or revolution were lawful it was after the promulgation of the 
Vatican Decrees. I am quite in agreement with those who hold that it is a very serious 
thing to separate from the branch of the Catholic Church in which we may happen to be, 
and it the so-called doctrine promulgated merely rested upon a metaphysical proposition or 
idea, I should find great difficulty in justifying separation upon such a ground; but when 
the proposition is not a mere abstract question or metaphysical notion like transubstantia- 
tion which no one can absolutely pronounce to be false, although we may refuse to accept 
it as unproved ; when it is a simple fact of history, then I say we are stultifying our reason 
and making faith impossible if we accept that which the history of the Church contra- 
dicts. Svery one who has read Friedrich's " Tagebuch," must remember how he tells us 
that those who were the most active promoters of the dogma were ignorant of its history ; 
or as Dr. Bollinger said, they were half ignorant, for they knew there were difficulties io 
accepting the dogma, but they did not know that it was impossible to get over them. 
Therefore the Old Catholics said, " If we accept this doctrine, we must accept everything ; 
if we do not protest now, we never can protest a^ain." I say we ought to sympathise with 
this movement, because its principles are substantially the same as those of our English 
Beformation ; they assert not a new religion, but an historical religion, and that was the 
actual position of the reformers of the English Church. The reformers of the English 
Church did not want to make a new religion, even as they would not accept a new religion 
made by the Pope of Rome, and the Old Catholics had no more business to accept a new 
religion made at Rome in the nineteenth century, than the more conservative portion of the 
Reformed Church had to accept a new religion made in the sixteenth century at Creneva. 

The whole question is an historical question. The reformation of the Church of England, 
as the reformers understood it, was this, they said, " We do not wish to overthrow the faith 
we have received. We do ,not wish to root up the Church from' its foundation. We 
wish to remove those corruptions which have as it were fallen accidentally into the pure- 
stream of Christian doctrine in its course through the world." This is exactly what the 
Old Catholics have done, only they have done it under a fearful provocation of which we 
had no experience. In reference to some remarks made here to-day, I would say that 8o< 
far from our sympathy with the Old Catholics endangering our own reformation position, 
it seems to be one of the best means of retaining it. It has been suggested that in 
sympathising with these new reformers we may endanger our own old reformation. It 
seems to me that the danger is quite as much the other way. No student of history can- 
think we are protecting ourselves against a return to Romanism by going as far as possible 
frQm Romanism. If that had been the case, Holland would never have had the experience- 
it has had through the last three centuries. Holland, whose extreme Calvinism brought 
the great John of Bamaveld to the scaffold, and drove Grotius out of his native land- 
Holland, which adopted such an extreme form of Protestantism, is now largely Romaa 
Catholic. Whilst I have very little sympathy with those who would strive to imitate- 
merely Roman ways among ourselves, yet we must remember this, that if Rome with alL 
its errors has such hold upon so many millions of its subjects, it must have some power 
greater than its errors to hold them so firmly. We may learn something from R!bmaik> 
Catholics, something from the Greeks, that may do ourselves good — something that may 
El|itisfy Hiie cravings of some of our own people who are wanting to go somewhere else for 
their own satisfaction ; so from the Old Catholics, too, we may be able to enrich our faith^. 
our doctrine, and oar practice by many things which we may learn from, them.. 
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The Rev. R. H. Barnes, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter, 
Vicar of Heavitree, near Exeter. 

Thsbjb is, I think, one practical point which desenres our attention; and in putting it 
before you, I would hare yon observe that our President's words at the commencement were 
words to be accepted by this Congress in all its discussions — viz., that there would be the 
greatest danger for us^ unless we turn each discussion to that which is most practical in it. 
I wish, therefore, to express that this subject, coming as the first subject in this Congress, 
carries with it a great danger. It is a subject which almost seems to throw into the shade 
other subjects so vital and deep, that this should hardly have been chosen as the first. If 
I am rightly apprehending it in this way, the Congress will see that it must be looked upon 
in itself as a question subordinate in some degree to those which are more vital to us in our 
present work ; and if it is to be accepted in its fulness, it must be accepted with regard to 
similar movements airover Christendom. The late Professor C. S. Blunt — a name^honoured 
among us as that of a most wise, true, and cautious guide of the Church of England— in his 
book on the duties of the parish priest, forewarns us of those doctrinal dangers into which 
clergymen may easily fall when travelling, and away from home restraints. At the 135th 
page he refers to Dr. Gilly's Waldensian researches, and writes thus : *' Vastly more is 
such a safeguard wanted to protect us from mischief in other and more modem quarters, 
for whichever way we turn we have influences workiug upon us which tend to sap the 
principles of our Church. .... If we use ... a book of travels, especially of religious 
travels, its author, a clergyman himself, has strayed perhaps in his sentiments from his 
Church as far as he has in his steps from Lis country." And elsewhere in his book the 
Professor x)oints out that no one who is ordained in the Church of England — be he bishop, 
priest, or deacon— has any right, as an officer of our Church, to associate himself with 
Christians who are not of his own Church, if he acts merely by his own will and without 
the corporate guidance of his Church. He does not mean that we have no right to asso- 
ciate ourselves in sympathy — God forbid that we should so mistake his meaning — but he 
means that we have no right of our own impulse at the moment to join in ordination or to 
administer the Sacraments, or perhaps in some cases no right to receive the Holy Com- 
munion. I have twice been asked to join in ordination, once by the pastors of the Vau- 
dois in 1856, once at a later date by Protestant ministers near Basle. On those occasions 
Professor Blunt's words were felt by me to be words restraining me from ministering ; and 
similarly in the case of the Alt Eatholische community we have no right, because we feel 
sympathy, therefore to officiate. I state this lest we should take amiss some words which 
Lord Plunket this afternoon addressed to us ; they were, that '* we need not wait for one 
Church to move in a corporate capacity," or words to this efi^ect. It is at this point that 
we require Professor Blunt's wise caution. We must look at Europe generally, and then 
ask ourselves the question, Is it wrong for a clergyman of the Church of England to join 
with them in their ministrations'? I say it is most wrong. If it please our heavenly 
Father to remove the wise guides they have at present — if the present Pope is succeeded 
by a Pope of a very different character — ^if Ckrman imperial favour is turned away from 
them, many Old Catholics may return to the Church of Bome, and they themselves claim 
the right of doing so consistently. Mine is a word of caution ; and while we show our 
sympathy with them by conferences or by contributions, it yet may be of use to some 
clergy when removed from the restraints of home to recollect how this matter presents 
itself practically, as viewed soberly during the present discussion. 
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Rev. Db. Bslcheb of St Faith's, Stoke-Newington. 

I DEsns to make only an obaerraikm or two, as the time ig nearly np, and it is to this 
effect — thai I hope one or two of the remarks of the first reader will not be generally 
accepted. I mean some of the closing remarks of his Lordship, Kshop Verrj. His Lord- 
ship made a doctrinal statement as to hia impression of the meaning of St. Panics words, 
"Show forth." The one remark I desire to make about that is, that there i» a rerj Yaln- 
able essay pnbUshed on that word last week in the shape of a aennon by the Ber. Arthur 
Bawwm, in which Kr. Dawson shows most oondiisiTely that the meaaing of the word is the 
rery rererse of thai pnt npon it by his Lordship, and as a hnmUe priest I claim liberty to 
think for myself I say. Do not speak abont the meaning of Gred: words, bnt read np the sab- 
ject Uar yoonelYes. A great many people talk about the Greek and the Bnssian Chnrch 
whp have nerer been present at a Ghreek senrioe. I was not long ago in a state of abyssnud 
ignorance on the subject, bat a lay Ghorehman who has gone to his rest, whose name* will 
be reoeiTcd with respect, the late Bobert Brett, put into my hands the Bossian Oatechism 
translated into English, and sold by Parker. I was astoniahed to find the scriptoral 
nature of the teaching. I commend to those who would study the question not to take 
the accounts of men of extreme riews aa to what the Greek Chuxch teaches, but to take her 
own words. The present state of affSEurs in r^ard to the Eastern question will probably 
exercise a great inflaence as to the reunion of Christendom. I will conclude by saying, 
that I do hope to see the day when the cross shall be again uplifted on St. Sophia, and 
the lituigy of SL Chzysosibom be established in the place of the teaching of the £&lse prophet. 



The Rev. John James, M. A., Rector of Avington, West 

Hungerford. 

Jjr the three minutes remaining to me, I shall, I trust, be able to say the three words 
which I only desire to say because they have not otherwise been said. 

First, I would say. All honour to the Anglo-Continental Society, and especially to its 
President^ the Lord Bishop of Winchester, and its Secretary, the Bey. Prebendary 
Heyrick, for the very considerable amount of aid and encouragement rendered by its 
means to the originators and promoters of the Old Catholic moTcment in Germany and 
Switzerland. 

Next, I desire to ask the Congress, and through it to ask the whole Church of England, 
to render to that great moyement the aid and encouragement which its promoters 
weuld derive from our prayers — intercessory prayers to Almighty God that His blessing 
•and guidance may still, aa heretofore, be vouchsafed them in their arduous and critical 
work. My Lord, I have great £Edth in the efi^cacy of intercessory prayer — so great faith 
as convinces me that many more of those who have gone out from us into various paths of 
error and superstition and unbelief would have been restored, and would still be 
restored to us, had we made, and would we still make, their return to us a subject of fer- 
vent prayer. Nay, even of such an one as Arins, I humbly venture to believe that, if 
instead of the prayers which are known to have been offered for, and were supposed, 
to have been granted in, his judicial removal by death, prayers at the throne of grace had 
been fervently offered by the orthodox for his enlightenment and conversion, his conversion 
and enlightenment would have been voachsafed by a prayer-hearing God. Let me then 
entreat that every one of you who are interested in what you have heard of the surprising 
advance in numbers, and in steps towards reformation, of the Old Catholics of Germany 
and Switzerland, would prove your interest in them, and render them some effectual aid 
4Uid encouragement, by your prayers. For, not to speak of the direct results of intercessory 
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prayer for them, in the bleued gifts of heavenly wisdom aad guidance, the indirect 
results arising from the assoranoe of your sympathy being so expressed would be great 
indeed. Nothing in the world probably would encourage them so much. 

And now, my third word is to ask the Congress, in this great Old Catholic moyement, 
and in the special position of our English Church, to see approaches gradually being made 
towards the intercommunion, as contradistinguished from the union, of the Churches of 
Christendom. Union, my Lord, seems t^ me to be a word implying a closer agreement in 
doctrine and discipline and ritual than seems attainable to communities of &llen men, 
a closer agreement than seems to have been contemplated by the Diyine Head of the 
Church, as between the several constituent members of His mystical body, in which each 
member has a specific name and vocation of its own. While, however, union is more 
or less chimerical and unattainable, intercommunion — such as existed between the several 
confederated Churches of the first centuries— is, I believe, no chimera, but is, as it has 
been once proved to be, attainable. Intercommunion is attainable, as I believe, upon the 
simple condition that each corporate member of Christ's mystical body should recognise 
in every other corporate member its just claim to a proper place therein, and that each 
individual of each such corporate member should recognise in every other individual of 
every other corporate monber a just claim to participate with him in the sacramental 
communion of the body and blood of Christ, as of their common Lord and Head. Such 
intercommunion between the Churches of Christendom— between alljwho profess and call 
themselves Christians — is, my Lord, I venture t3 believe, not only desirable but attainable, 
in answer to fervent *prayer and to the exhibition of mutual charities —attainable 
'* throughout the world,'' except, alas ! always in the instance of that Church, the most 
schismatical in the world, which has hitherto proudly refused the Christian name and 
Christian charities to all but those within her own pale. 

The proceedings then terminated in the usuat manner. 



TUESDAY EVENING, Zrd OCTOBER. 



The Right Rev. the President took the Chair at 

10 minutes past 7. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE EXTENSION OF THE EPISCOPATE 
FOR WORK IN LARGE DIOCESES AND LARGELY 

POPULATED TOWNS. 

PAPER. 

Eaul Nelson. 

The identity of the Bishop with his church or diocese is complete, as 
complete as the identity of the father of the family with the church 
that is in his house. The qualification of a Bishop is that '^ he ruleth 
his own house well, for if a man know not how to rule his own house, 
how can he take care of the Church of God ? " 

The Angels or Bishops of the Seven Churches are identical with the 
Seven Churches. And the epistles to the Seven Churches are full of 
rebukes and commendations and promises essentially personal, and 
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applicable alike to the then Bishops and the Churches over which they 
ruled. They are, in fact, inseparable. How truly has all history 
-exemplified this fact ! When the Church was overrun with the Arian 
heresy how many Bishops became Arian ! And so from time to time 
in Church history, when either the desire to rule by the temporal 
«word, or a gross Erastianism, or a deadness and worldliness over- 
whelmed the Bishops of any branch of Christ's Church, it has been 
shown to be nothing but a clear reflection of the spirit of that par- 
ticular Church at that particular period. 

Hence arose that aiUipathy against prelacy which terminated in the 
Presbyterianism of the Puritans. The Bishops did but typify the spirit 
of the age influencing the Church at that specific time, and bore the 
brunt of the blame for those very blemishes which were the curse of 
the age, and which, after all, were not confined to the Bishops or to 
the Churches over which they ruled, but were found rampant among 
the Puritan Nonconformists, who, when they came into power, revelled, 
under the shallow mask of cant and sham, in the same evils of 
arrogance, worldliness, and persecuting zeal which they had before been 
so earnest to condemn, so that Milton, himself a Puritan, complains 
" that Presbyter was but old priest writ large." From this identity of 
the Bishops with the Churches over which they rule, I gather two 
important conclusions, ist. That it is very foolish for us to treat 
irreverently those set over us in the Lord, whose faults, where they are 
to be found, are too often only a reflection of our own, or at least such 
that greater zeal on our part could quickly remedy. 2nd. That it is 
an anomalous state of things, demanding an immediate remedy, when- 
ever the increasing life and energy of a Church throws more direct 
personal work upon the Bishop than he is able efficiently to perform. 

It is from such a deadlock that we are at present suffering, and I am 
■anxious to point out the direct evils which arise from such a state of 
things, and the false and true remedies for them. 

Our present dioceses have become a great deal too large ; a greater 
spiritual energy among both clergy and laity has sprung up in nearly 
all of them, and our overworked Episcopate, finding it impossible to 
administer their overgrown dioceses in the primitive way, have been 
•driven into irregular courses. 

The tendency of an overgrown diocese is to compel the Bishop 
{however much he may strive against it, and many of them do nobly 
strive against it to the utmost of their power) to become more and 
more simply executive officers of the State, administering the law 
amongst their clergy by the help of legal advisers. 

It also directly tends to induce attempts to govern the Church by 
Episcopal manifestoes, or by new laws originating from caucusses of 
Bishops meeting in a private and informal way, instead of governing 
the Church each in his own diocese by the assistance and advice of his 
clergy and laity after the older and more primitive model. 

As a direct protest against these increasing evils, and as witnessing 
to a desire for the restoration of the old identity between the Bishop, 
priests, and people, we hear from time to time from our home pulpits 
and from committees of our missionary societies a cry waxing louder 
and more outspoken for Bishops who will show themselves above all 
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worldly considerations ; who will lead missions against the heathen ; 
who will seek to pat down vice and intemperance by the spiritual 
power which Christ has granted to His Church ; who will counsel 
their clesgy, and take counsel with them, instead of ruling them 
merely as executive officers of the State. 

In a word, the existing evils have induced many virtually to go 
in for disestablishment, and to protest against any more State or (as 
they are called in India) Presidency Bishops being appointed. 

These men, when asked to further any scheme for the increase of 
the Episcopate, object — either that the new diocese proposed is still 
larger than it ought to be, or that the endowment required by the 
State is larger than is at all requisite ; or, coming nearer to the real 
objection, that it is useless to have any more Bishops directly appointed 
*by the State. 

Now, I will make all reasonable allowance for their disappointment 
at the deadlock to which out overgrown dioceses have brought us; 
but I must protest strongly against their mode of action. If they 
'believe our existing Episcopate, both at home and in India, to be 
80 hopelessly Erastian as to supersede its true Catholicity, let them 
say so, and we shall know how to deal with them ; but,, if they do not 
venture on so bold an assertion, they have no right to thwart the 
increase of the Episcopate when proposed on the same lines as the 
existing Episcopate of our Established Church. 

I unhesitatingly appeal to past history to show that, though the 
-efficiency of the Episcopate has been much hindered by the overgrown 
«ize of our dioceses, an increase of the Episcopate on the same lines is 
a sure remedy for the existing evils. We have but to go to the records 
of the Colonial Bishoprics' Council to bring overwhelming evidence in 
favour of my statement. The increase of the colonial Episcopate was 
made essentially upon the old State lines under the system of letters 
^patent And yet it has brought to light a vigour, in the renewed 
Episcopate of our colonial churches, enough to show that Stale con- 
nection is of necessity no bar to the increase of spiritual power, and 
also that the surest way to increase the Episcopate is by territorial 
-dioceses — large at first, but capable of subsequent subdivision in 
accordance with the acknowledged customs of the Christian Church 
in all ages. 

We have lived to see that such an increase of the Episcopate, begun 
•on the lines of State connection, can survive even amongst the evils 
which, in one conspicuous case — Natal — have arisen from it, and can 
survive even wheir, by the abolition of the original letters patent, that 
State connection has been entirely swept away. 

To take any other view, you must ignore all the spiritual growth 
-witnessed both at home and in the colonies during the last half 
century ; discard a remedy which has hitherto been a great success, 
and, with a childish impatience, seek to undermine a solid foundation 
thai you may build a house of cards upon the ruins. 

If the Bishop represents the flock, so does the flock stamp the 
<5haracter of the Bishop. Therefore the remedy for our existing evils 
is in our own hands; and if we only desire to restore our existing 
Bishops to a more complete oneness or identity with the churches 
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under their cbarge, the thing can be done without in any way dis- 
turbing the present connection between Church and State. It is not 
done because neither Bishops, clergy, or laity are (except in certain , 
individual cases) thoroughly striving for its accomplishment. 

The clergy too often, instead of pressing for confidential advice, and 
showing to the Bishops the increasing necessity for smaller dioceses, 
go to others, saying that they know their Bishops have no time, or 
accept a mere formal correspondence by post instead of a personal 
interview ; others, clergy and laity, immediately prefer the law courts 
to any direct Episcopal control. 

And it is curious to see how, while eager to protest against the- 
Public Worship Kegulation Act, we entirely ignore the one good part 
of it which tends directly to restore the true relationship of Bishops,, 
priests, and people, by turning the Bishop from legal administrator 
into the spiritual adviser and councillor of those committed to hi& 
charge. 

Again, we waste our time in protests against lay courts of appeal^ 
which, whether we are established or disestablished, we must equally 
have recourse to so long as we hold property ; and we protest as 
earnestly against the tyranny of the Bishops in their interference with 
curates, although it is the direct exercise on the part of the Bishops of 
that true spiritual jurisdiction for which we long. 

Of course, it would be just that the conge dUlire should become the 
reality it once was, though so long as the nomination is made from 
among our own priests we have not much real danger to apprehend 
from indiscreet appointments. Of course, too, it would be better if 
the State had not required such large endowments for the new sees ; but 
surely this is a fault on the right side, aad when secured will be a sure 
test of a real self-denying zeal. 

Are we not wasting our energies over these miserable details, and in 
protesting against evils whioh undoubtedly exist, instead of putting our 
shoulders resolutely to the wheel to remove t^e main cause of them V 
For, after all, these things are as nothing, and sink into nothing, in 
comparison with the strength and power which a restoration of true 
unity of action between Bishop, priests, and people would afford. This- 
once attained, all the other things would be ours. 

Why, then, cannot we work together heartily towards the desired 
endl 

We must have workable dioceses, so that the Bishops may have time 
to know their clergy as personal friends, to lead missions, to hold 
synods, to build up, by means of the clergy and laity in their charge,, 
the true Household of God in each diociese. 

Bishop Gray wrote : — " It is not in accordance with the principles of 
our branch of the Church, or of the primitive and Apostolic Churchy 
that the Bishop should by his sole authority settle all questions which 
may arise, and conduct the affairs of the Church through all their details. 
The presbyters, the deacons, and the laity of the Church each have their 
separate functions, responsilDilities, privileges, which are at present in 
much danger of being overlooked." 

And it is essential that the old relationships between the Bishop and 
his flock should be restored, if they are " to feed the flock of God,'^ 
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'^ neither as being lords over God's heritage, but being ensamples to the 
•flock ; " if they are." to preach the word in season and out of season, to 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine,*' being 
'' gentle unto all men, apt to teaoh, patient, in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves/' 

The state adininistrator, which our overgrown dioceses too often now 
compel our Bishops to become, cannot do these things. If a clergyman 
or layman come to him for guidance, he has before him the possibility 
of having eventually to act as a judge or administrator of the state laws. 
And all sympathy on the one side, and desire for guidance on the other, 
is at once checked. 

There is only one way to restore the old relationship. Such a sub- 
division of dioceses as will give to our Bishops the opportunity of know- 
ing their clergy so well as to enable them to guide and advise them as 
friends before such advice is formally asked of them. 

Advice given by a Bishop who had time to throw his whole sympathy 
into his clerical or lay brother's feelings would win a willing obedience, 
when the formally asked legal opinion would create a direct antagonism. 

A Bishop, ruling by the- rules of the Bible and the Church, must gain 
a willing obedience from all true Christians living under the same rule, 
and willing equally to bear and forbear with one another ; but as soon 
as public opinion or worldly considerations come in, all that is peaceful 
and Christian in the relationship is obliterated, and an appeal made to 
a bare interpretation of the law cannot be of necessity binding on either 
party until a legal decision is obtained. 

The restoration of the true relationship between the Bishop and the 
•clergy and laity of his diocese would have a direct tendency to remove 
our present apparent lawlessness and much of our internal schisms ; 
and I am convinced that towards the attainment of this there is no 
necessity to abrogate, though we may hope to amend, the present rela- 
tions between Church and State. A return to the old identity can be 
attained by a proper subdivision of existing dioceses^ an4 we must not 
forget that every subdivision is a direct advance towards a still further 
division. 

But to gain the desired end it is essential that the Bishops, clergy, 
and people should work together for the attainment of it. 

Let us strive, then, to root out from among us all lingering longings 
for the use of the temporal sword for the enforcement of spiritual dis- 
cipline ; this is the peculiar error of the papacy and of the Roman Curia 
at the present time, and we must not forget that it is blazoned on the 
forefront of the Gospel dispensation — " My kingdom is not of this 
world." Therefore, let us learn to look to spiritual influences in pre- 
ference to State Law. Let us be prepared to throw aside, it may be, 
somewhat of worldly pomp and position, by consenting to the division 
of endowments with the division of sees ; and if we only determine, as 
a united body, that the thing shall be done, we shall soon win back that 
normal identity between Bishop, priests, and people which originally 
bound us together, and gave us a strength among the nations to which 
the bare accidents of temporal pomp or of temporal power are as 
nothing. 
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The Rev. Henry Templb, M.A., Vicar of St. John's, Leeds. 

George Herbert commences his famous Treatise on the Pastorate hy * 
*' setting aside the Reverend Prelates of the Church, to whom this 
discourse ariseth not;'' and my own first thought in beginning 
this paper is, that what I am expected to discuss is essentially a Bishop's 
question. If our Fathers in God, in full sight of their responsibilities, 
declare that (God being their helper) the work of their dioceses is not 
beyond them, there is little more to be said. If, on the other hand, 
they say it is. beyond them, if in the full tide of pious energy they 
demonstrate before our eyes that it is beyond them, above all, if they 
offer that practical self-sacrificing proof of their cry for help being well 
founded which has been offered in this diocese, and in the diocese of 
Durham,t then I say the object of this particular meeting of the Church 
Congress is all but accomplished. For it is incredible that the Church- 
men of England can turn a deaf ear to such representations. What I 
fear does cause some misgiving and some hesitation, is that the voice of 
our English Episcopate has not been quite unanimous | on this important 
subject. And if our Church laity are left to choose between the opin- 
ion of one Bishop and the opinion of another as to the extent of 
territory and population of which a diocese may properly consist, they 
will too surely be tempted to revert' to that position which is known in 
diplomacy as the statibs quo. 

Our idea of the proper size of a diocese must depend, in the first in- 
stance, on our notion of what may fitly be expected from its Bishop. 
Propriety suggests that on this head I should substitute for any concep- 
tion of my own the conception formed by one who was himself an 
English Bishop of Apostolic teaching in this respect.§ ^' Prerogatives 
there were many," says Bishop Bilson, " appropriate unto Bishops by 
the authority of the canons and custom of the Church ; as reconciling 
of penitents, confirmation of infants and others that were baptized by 
laying on their hands, dedication of churches, and such like ; but these 
tended, as Jerome saith, to the honour of their priesthood rather than 
to the necessity of any law. The things proper to Bishops, which 
might not be common to presbyters, were singularity in succeeding, and 
superiority in ordaining. These two, the Scriptures and Fathers 
reserve only to Bishops ; they never communicate them unto presbyters. 
In every Church and city there might be itany presbyters, there could 
be but one chief to govern the rest ; the presbyters for need might im- 
pose hands on penitents and infants \ but by no means might they or- 
dain Bishops or ministers of the Word and Sacraments." Armed with 
these prerogatives, the Bishop was expected || '* to stay profane and vain 
babblings, to impose hands on such as were fit, to receive accusations 
against ungodly presbyters, to rebuke them openly according to their 
deserts, to reject those women who might abuse the privilege of Church 

* A Priest to the Temple, cap. ii. 

+ Letter to the Archbishop of York, April 24, 1876. 

X See Coventry Standard, August 19, 1S76. 

§ Bilson on the Perpetual Government of Christ's Church, ed. Oxford 1842, p. 316. 

11 Ibid., p. 297. 
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ifvidowhood, to eee trn« labourers in the Word honoured and cherishedy 
and finally to oversee the whole house of Qod and every part thereof^ 
as well teachers and presbyters as deacons, widows, and hearers* 
Especially, moreover, h<e was to reject heretics after one or two admoni- 
tions, he was sharply to rebuke with all authority, not suffering any 
man to despise him. And all was to be done without respecting per- 
sons, or any inclining to parts." 

With this ideal in our minds, we shall be prepared, I think, to admit 
roughly that the number of Bishops in any country ought to vary directly 
with the extent of territory, the total population (seeing that even among 
heathen he must do the work of an Evangelist), the Christian population, 
and the number of his clergy ; and inversely perhaps with the means of 
locomotion and the facility of communication. I make this abatement, 
however, with some little misgiving, because God really seems so to order 
the world as that man shall be always in a sense the slave of his own 
genius and his own invention. Every new facility for work makes new 
work. Because we can print, we must both read the more and write 
the more; because we have railways to travel by, we must travel; 
because we have the penny post, we must write and receive multiplied 
letters; because we can make appointments by telegraph, the excuse 
for not BO making them is taken away. And all these things, which 
give rapiditv and movement to the lives of us all, must have their effect 
in a Bishop s life, must add to his perplexities and multiply his cares. 

When we try to bring these pnoportions to positive numbers, and to 
eay how many acres a Bishop may travel over, how many clergy he may 
govern, how many people he may oversee, our difficulties begin to 
thicken. So far as we can gather the mind of God from Holy Scripture, 
and on the assumption that the angels of the Asiatic Churches were no 
other than their Bishops, it would seem clear that every considerable 
town with its surrounding neighbourhood ought to have its Bishop.* 
I know no method of ascertaining either the Christian or the total 
populations of the seven towns in which those Churches found their 
•homes. But as for territory, the entire district enclosed in the horse- 
shoe, of which a line drawn through those towns forms the boundary, 
scarcely exceeds in area the present size of the diocese of Exeter ; whUe 
the lofty range of mountains which intersects it must have still farther 
limited its habitable portion. With respect to the number of ecclesias- 
tics that a Bishop might oversee, our earliest information (I suppose) is 
"found in Eusebius,t who says that the city of Eome at the first had 
under one Bishop — forty-six priests^ seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, 
forty-two acolytes ; exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers, fifty-two ; in all, 
one hundred and fifty-five;' besides one thousand five hundred widows, 
over whom the Bishop was expected to exercise special supervision. In 
Constantinople J the Emperor Justinian put a limit to the number of 
"ecclesiastics. He appointed sixty priests, one hundred deacons, ninety 
sub-deacons, one hundred and ten readers, twenty-five singers, one hundred 
sextons — four hundred and eighty-five in all — to attend the service of the 

* To learn the feeling of the early Church on this subject, see Hooker E. P. Bk. 
vii. cap. 8. t Euseb . Ecc. Hist. vi. 43. See Bilson, p. 249. 

t Justinian Nov, Const^ ILL " Ut determinatus sit numerus Clericorum." See 
Bilson, p. 250. 
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Church under one Bishop. And if these limitations require to be checked, 
by the consideration that the list of urban clergy does not include those 
who worked in the rural districts or not all of them, there is much reason 
to suppose that those rural districts had their Chorepiscopi * or rural 
Bishops, who in all matters of order and spiritual function represented 
the diocesan, though they could not act with his full authority, or claim 
the canonical obedience which was due to him alone. Special license 
from the urban Bishop seems to have been required before the Chorepis- 
copus could ordain. 

Turning now to the Church history of England and Wales, I may say 
that the territory of Christendom has here for many centuries been 
constant, whereas there has been a perfectly marvellous growth of 
population on the one hand, and of the arts and helps which civilization 
brings on the other. The actual rate at which population has advanced 
it is most difficult to calculate, but accepting as approximately correct 
the best data I have been able to procure, I am brought to these results 
for four periods in our history.f At the time of the Norman conquest, 
when the population is calculated as having been 900,000, the number 
of sees in England and Wales, including Sodor, was eighteen. In 1377, 
at the accession of Richard II., when the famous poll-tax was levied, the 
population was ^,700,000, and the number of sees twenty-two. In 
1690, the population was 5,200,000, and the number of sees twenty- 



* See Hooker E. P. Bk. vii. cap. 8. 

f The following lists of sees existing in England and Waled at three several dates, 
are compiled from Le Neve's " Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae : '* — 



A.D. 1066. 
Population, 900,000. 



1. Canterbury. 

2. Wells. 

3. Selsey. 

4. Exeter. 

5. Hereford. 

6. Lichfield. 

7. Dorchester. 

8. London. 

9. Elmham. 

10. Rochester. 

11. Sherborne and Wilton. 

12. Winchester. 

13. Worcester. 

14. York. 

15. Durham. 

1 6. Sodor. 

17. St. David's. 

18. Llandaff. 



A.D. 1377. 
Population, 2,700,00a 



1. Canterbury. 

2. St. Asaph. 

3. Bangor. 

4. Bath and Wells. 

5. Chichester. 

6. St. David's. 

7. Ely. 

8. Exeter. 

9. Hereford. 

10. Coventry and Lich- 

field. 

11. Lincoln. 

12. Llandaff. 

13. London. 

14. Norwich. 

15. Rochester. 

16. Salisbury. 

17. Winchester. 

18. Worcester. 

19. York. 

20. Carlisle. 

21. Durham. 

22. Sodor and Man. 



A.D. 1690. 
Population, 5,200,000b 

1. Canterbury. 

2. St. Asaph. 

3. Bangor. 

4. Bath and Wells. 

5. BristoL 

6. Chichester. 

7. St. David's. 

8. Ely. 

9. Exeter. 

10. Gloucester. 

11. Hereford. 

12. Coventry and Lich* 

field. 

13. Lincoln. 

14. Llandaff. 

15. London. 

16. Norwich. 

17. Oxford. 

18. Peterborough. 

19. Rochester. 

20. Salisbury. 

21. Winchester. 

22. Worcester. 

23. York. 

24. Carlisle. 

25. Chester. 

26. Durham. 

27. Sodor and Man. 
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seven. Henry VIIL had added six new sees, bat Westminster had 
been didsolved again, though on the other hand Gloucester and Bristol 
had not been united.* In 187 1, with a population of 22,857,183, the 
number of our sees was twenty-eight. 

Well, and what are the results of this . monstrous disproportion 1 
The first is an overwhelming labour — not nearly indeed so great as it 
ought to be, present circumstances considered, but still an overwhelming 
physical labour in holding confirmations. I am credibly informed that 
this physical strain was the proximate cause of death to a very eminent 
prelate within living memory. Then there ensue certain other evils 
which Lord Nelson's paper renders it unnecessary for me to point out. 
One, however, there is on which I will venture to speak a word, and 
that is, thCjUecessary'lack of acquaintance on the part of our prelates 
(this is no reproach to them, for as things are it cannot be otherwise) 
with what large and important classes of Churchmen really think on 
Church matters. No one, of course, wants a Bishop simply to reflect, 
no one could respect a Bishop who did simply reflect, the inconstant 
image of public opinion. We expect our prelates to lead opinion, not 
to follow it. But even for the purpose of standing up against the wind, 
it is of use to know which way it really blows. Now it is often said, 
and doubtless with some truth, that our Bishops have a readiness 
of access to the lay mind which is denied to most of their clergy, and 
that accordingly they are able to take at once a broader and a clearer view 
of ecclesiastical matters than we are. I readily admit the force of that 
statement with reference to certain classes of society, including possibly 
the most intellectual classes. I very strongly demur to i.t with respect 
at any rate to that section which has been our Church's weakness, but 
which might well become her strength — the lower stratum of our great 
middle class. I would ask respectfully, but earnestly. What do our 
prelates as a rule know, or what can they know, save from the fading 
memories of their own experience in the lower ministries, of that which , 
has been styled, with more asperity than wisdom, the shop-boy class of 
English Churchmen — commercial clerks,! mean,8mall tradesmen, and the 
higher section of our artizans 1 These, remember, are the men who of old 
ivere the first to deviate into the paths of schism, as affording an outlet for 
their spiritual yearnings. These are the men who now begin to form in 
many ways the strength of an awakened Church. They fill our guilds 

* The following is a list of the sees in England and Wales in ▲.D. 1871, with their 
populations : — 

15. Lichfield, i>356,869 

16. Lincoln, 757,491 

17. Llandaff, 503,584 

18. Manchester, 1,893,542 

19. Norwich, 668,123 

20. Oxford, 552,772 

21. Peterborough, ... 532,937 

22. Ripon, 1,357,053 

23. Rochester, 1,001,326 

24. Salisbury, 383,514 

25. St. Asaph, 257,098 

26. St. David's, 450,039 

27. Worcester, 980,982 

28. Sodor and Man ... 54>042 



I. Canterbury, ... 




507,091 


2, York, 




1,060,878 


3. London, 




2,656,181 


4. .Durham, 




1,077,569 


5. Winchester, ... 




1,546,668 


6. Bangor, 




209, 162 


7. Bath and Wells, 




430,326 


S. Carlisle, 




234,786 


9. Chester, 




1,451,713 


10. Chichester, ... 




416,328 


II. Ely, 




519,286 


12. Exeter, 




963,358 


13. Gloucester and Bristol, 


637,028 


14. Hereford, 


• • ■ 


237,138 
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and brotherhoods ; they teach in our Sunday schools ; they in many cases 
constitute our voluntary choirs, and our bands of ringers too. And if 
it be thought that the influence of such a class in our ecclesiastical life 
is small, and little worth episcopal consideration, even if opportunity 
offered, I speak that of which perhaps I have some exceptional know- 
ledge, when I say that influence did not prove small in the help it gave 
some three or four years ago towards saving to the English Church the 
use of the Athanasian Creed. I name this class of persons as an illus- 
tration of what I mean in saying that the paucity of our Bishops 
renders it impossible for them really to know and actively to sympathiBe 
wi*h large bodies of those whom they govern. 

What, then, is it that we desiderate in our Bishops and for our 
Bishops to makC) so far as machinery can make it, the work of the 
Church eflfective ? We want back the original Episcopate of the days 
when men believed in Episcopacy. We can well spare -some more of 
that which in fact is already much diminished, the earthly pomp 
which the powers of the world have thrown around the office. We 
will take, if you like, as an instalment, and a very useful instalment, 
the processes of diocesan subdivision which have lately been proposed 
to us. We shall be delighted to see, when we can see them, a Bishopric 
of St. Alban's, another of Truro, another of Coventry, another of 
Nottingham, another of Liverpool, and another of some town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire — to include Huddersfield, Wakefield, Shef- 
field, Barnsley, and Doncaster in its area. But we really want some- 
thing much more ; much more, but not much more expensive. 

The scheme I would propose will probably appear at first sight too 
sweeping to be practicable; and it does violence, I freely admit, to 
many of our old and dearly- cherished ideas about the position of an 
English prelate. But I venture to speak simply in what appears to me 
to be the interest of the Church, with reference to her duty of evangtlis- 
ing and bringing up souls for Christ. 

We can dispense then, I will say, with seats in the House of Lords. 
We can certainly dispense with that office which one distinguished pre- 
late has so long enjoyed, the Episcopal chaplaincy of that august 
assembly. We can dispense with palaces. We can dispense with in- 
comes of ;;^4ooo a-year. We can dispense too, when once our bench is 
sufficiently manned, with the clumsy provisional nomination of Bishops 
suffragan, an arrangement of which the Bishop of Lincoln, who has 
tried it, says, " It has greatly increased the Episcopal work done, but it 
has not diminished the burden pressing on the diocesan ; indeed one of its 
uses l^ae been to create a greater desire and demand for more Episcopal 
work." On the same grounds, and under the same conditions, we can 
dispense also with a like, though less regular, use being made of our 
ex-colonial Bishops. But we have certain almost imperative require- 
ments. We want Bishops in such numbers that each one shall be as 
well acquainted with all the clergy of his diocese as our present Bishops 
are with their Rural Deans. We want it certain that every priestly 
drone shall receive a frequent nudge, and that every diligent labourer 
shall hear from time to time a cheering wdl done at the only lips on 
earth at which he should care to hear it. We want it to be possible 
for our Bishops to know in some moderate detail the machinery of our 
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parishes^ and to be acquainted at least as a class with those who help 
us in our work. We want our poorest people in country villages, as 
much as in populous towns, to know what ordination pledges and what 
ordination gifts are. We want confirmations to be brought home to 
every parish. We want moderate-sized houses and moderate iucomeSi 
suf&cient to allow of a generous but simple hospitality, such as might meet 
the requirements of dioceses greatly diminished in area and population. 
The contracted limits of such dioceses, and the relief of their holders from 
parliamentary duties, would of themselves much reduce the expense of 
travel ; nor need the style of conveyance be the subject of overmuch 
thought to those whose incomes are known to be only moderate, and 
whose glory it is to be the servants of One Who chose an ass's colt to 
be His bearer, and made His throne on the bench of a fisherman's boat. 

Now for ways and means. I believe that all which I have described 
might be accomplished in such a manner as to cost scarcely any more 
than that foundation of six new sees which is now spoken of as a 
reasonable extension of the Episcopate. Without aiming at a strict 
uniformity, let me say that I think it quite impossible to sanction the 
division of Bishoprics into two classes, a higher and a lower ; not only 
would one piece of territory thus stand at a serious disadvantage as 
compared with another, but we should perforce be driven back to that 
system which long ago earned and received its condemnation, the system 
of continuous and habitual translation. This being so, the changes to 
be proposed seem to have only one direction open to them. 

The Archiepiscopal sees, with reference alike to position, revenues, 
and residences, I would leave as they are, illogically I admit, in con- 
sideration of their venerable historical associations, and the specially 
exalted rank of their holders. The area of York diocese might, how- 
ever, in the future be advantageously curtailed, so as to give it some- 
thing like the same population as is attached to Canterbury. For the 
rest, let the legal average annual income of all Bishops in time to come 
be fixed at not less than ;^20oo nor more than ;;^3ooo a year. The 
present episcopal incomes, if divided on the next avoidance of the sees 
among ninety Bishops, which would be speaking roughly about four to 
pvery million of our population, would yield to each one of the ninety 
rather more than ;^i4oo a year. This amount might be largely in- 
creased by some re-adjustment of the richest benefices in public patron- 
age. Then let the churchmen of each diocese exert themselves in 
their generation to make this sum up in every case to a minimum of 
;^20oo a year, and to provide suitable residences. The last-named 
work might be considerably helped by the sale of such episcopal castles 
and palaces as would be confessedly too large for the new sees. 
Cathedral rank might be given to some churches the revenues of which 
sufficed to support a dean, and a fresh settlement of existing capitular 
property might be made on the lines of old legislation to provide an 
adequate staff for real capitular work. Some arrangement also should 
be made for relieving Bishops from the heavy fees now chargeable on 
their appointment, and also from the expense they are subject to in 
prosecuting criminous clerks. 

Lastly, if it be thought desirable that some four and twenty of 
these prelates should to the Church's loss be lords in Parliament, called 
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to the H0UB6 of Peera by the Sovereign directly, or succeeding to that 
position by seniority, or elected with the royal assent by their episcopal 
brethren, or by the Houses of Convocation, let those churchmen who 
desire this provide in their own way an extra ;£^5oo-'a year for each 
prelate so situated. 

My task is done. I am not here uninvited, and this subject is none 
of my choosing. Otherwise I should never have meddled with what I 
have called a Bishop's question. About the plan I have sketched, how- 
ever, I confess myself an enthusiast. Though I forget not the para- 
mount importance to the Church of the Holy Spirit's presence in the 
life and heart of her members, I believe also in her corporate charter. 
I believe that an effort made in the direction I have indicated would 
reach in its effect to her every extremity ; that* the episcopate would be 
felt in every village and hamlet as a Divine ordinance of living reality; 
and that hearts would warm to the Catholic Bishop which now, for 
want only of nearer acquaintance, look with but scant sympathy 
on the spiritual peer. So I humbly commend these suggestions to 
your lordship, to this great assembly, and above all to the forgiveness 
and favour of the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, for Whose glory 
only I have spoken, and in Whose name only I venture to claim a 
candid, thoughtful consideration of what I have said. 



ADDRESSES. 



Mr. J. H, P. Leresche (of Manchester). 

The question upon which I am asked to be the first speaker is a proposition which I 
should have thought needed no debate or argument before Church people. Certainly on 
the higher ground of the necessity of the episcopate for the organisation of the Church, 
after the magnificent sermon we heard to-d^ in the Parish Church upon the subject, not 
a word is again necessary to be said before this Congress. So whether or not there is a 
necessity for an increase of that episcopate in England now^ I should fancy can be no ques- 
tion to any Churchmao. Just look at that fact which has been brought before you 
to-night — the circumstance, namely, that the number of the Episcopate at the present 
moment, in the fortieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria, is absolutely the same, with 
one single exception, as in the days of Elizabeth or Henry YIII. There has not been 
a single increase in the total number of bishopi^ except in the case of Manchester, since 
the death of that monarch. Contrast the state of things in the days of Elizabeth and 
Victoria. Is not that a circumstance which precludes the necessity of any argument 
about its being necessary to increase the numbers of the episcopate in England and Wales? 
The old towns have increased, and new towns have ,sprung up. There is no necessity to 
take you to the north of England. Here, at your own doors, in the aggregation of the 
three towns which, make up what is popularly called Plymouth, you have a case in point, 
which shows you how England has grown — ^how the necessities both of peace and war 
bring populations together and cause populations to increase. The area allotted to one 
bishop in the days of a sparse population might be managed then well enough by a man of 
ability, energy, and strength. When you come to mass in the same area numbers beyond 
ordinary powers of multiplication, you will see at once the best and strongest and most 
physically powerful bishops are completely overpowered by the enormity of the work that 
is cast upon them. Under those circumstances, I should feel that it is needless to say 
yery much in support of this proposition before ns, that it is the most imp<»:tant thing to 
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Dbnrch people and Church) interests that there should be a very large extension of the 
episcopate for work in large dioceses. It seems to me rather that the way in which I may 
he of any service is to try and assist in offering a few practical suggestions. Supposing ns 
all agreed that a large increase is essential, the qaestion comes, How Can it be done 1 Mr 
Temple has suggested one way in which it could be done without going beyond the efisting 
fands of the Church. That is a point yery well worthy of consideration. Here we have 
not to decide any question ; there is nothing put to the vote. AM we can do is to bring 
before our brother Churchmen and Churchwomen simply what occurs to. us as descrying 
fair and reasonable consideration, submitting it to candid criticism, leaying our thought, if 
it be worth considering and sifting, to work its way. If it be a good thought it will produce 
some time or another its effect upon us, and that is all we have to do here. Therefore, I only 
■say that what has been said upon the point by Mr Temple is eminently worthy of considera- 
tioD. Of course, in regard to this question, it is idle to pretend to blink what is fairly a 
matter of grave consideration among all classes of Church people. It has been brought before 
our attention for some time— and from time to time : I mean the position we are in with 
respect to Church and State, and the relations*between the Church and Parliament. I do 
■not wish now to look forward to anything that is in the remote future. I desire to speak 
of things as they now are. We have a present want^ and it needs to be now supplied, ^ffe 
cannot supply it altogether now without Parliament. They say Parliament will not listen to 
us, hot I reply that lately Parliament has not been so deaf to us or so rude to us as that state- 
ment involves. We owe the bishopric of Manchester to Parliament. There were days when 
■anything like an increase in the episcopate was not in the minds of statesmen. The time 
was when it was sought to reduce the number of bishops, but that time has passed away 
like a bad dream. We are to have the bishoprics of St. Alban's and of Truro. But 
while I say we needs musVgo to Parliament, I also say do not let us* go to Parliament 
oftener than we need. A great deal can be done by the consent of the parties concerned^ but 
as things now are, that consent would require legalisation. There are certain secular cir- 
cumstances and requirements that cannot satisfactorily and practically be provided for 
except by legiElation. For these we have had to go to Parliament in regard to the estab- 
lishment of the sees of Truro and St. Alban's, and we shall have to go again for the like in 
other cases. P ersons who are lawyers will perfectly understand what I refer to ; and it 
would not interest other people to go into the details. All I say is this : \ do not see why 
the Church should go upon each particular occasion, with cap in hand, and say, " Qive us 
a bishopric for this particular locality." We should do the matter once for all. We might 
^0 to the present Home Secretary, and leave it to him to pass one general Act which shall 
enable the bishop of a diocese or the bishops of several dioceses by consent to arrange between- 
themselves either to divide a single diCcese, as in the case of Kipon and York ; or if it requires 
that yon should carve out from two or more different dioceses the area of the new bishopric. 
Jet the power be given to the requisite number of bishops and officials to deal with the 
matter among themselves. We might, I say, ask Parliament for that. Supposing that were 
•done, and an enabling Act of that kind were passed, in that way the Church would be free to 
commence the foundation of as many new bishoprics as might be required, when and as 
required. At all events, the legality of the transactions as affects the Queen's Courts or 
any vested rights or interests or property would be thus assured. The next thing that 
comes is an endowment. It may be objected to my suggestion about consent that you will 
not get bishops to consent to divide, and it may be said you will not get people to agree to 
<endow. Need I say, after what has been done in this diocese, that I cannot believe there 
will be the slightest difficulty with regard to either 1 I will not refer to my Lord again, 
and what he has done tow^ds the foundation and endowment of the new see of Truro. 
He has in both regards behaved most handsomely ; but I will refer to that generous lady 
who has put it within the power of the people of the West of England to carry out this 
scheme of the bishopric of Cornwall, if they choose to meet her munificent offer. Depend 
upon it, that the example of the Bishop of Exeter will be followed by other bishops, and 
ihat Lady RoUo will not be the only person among the laity ready to give of their substance 
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fot the purpose of forwarding this great work. I had intended to add a few words on tbt- 
appointment of the additional bishops, but the bell warns me to conclude ; and I cannot 
do it better than by repeating^ that as soon as ever' the Churoh is enabled to extend her 
organisation by founding for herself new sees when and as she needs them, her children 
will not be found niggards in providing new endowments for them. 



Mr. F. S. Powell. 

In common with those who have preceded me this evening, I have at least this advantage, 
if it be an advantage, in approaching the discussion of this subject, that there is now amongst 
earnest and thoughtful Churchmen neither doubt nor controversy as to the necessity of ex- 
tending the episcopate. The clergy, I believe, are unanimous on the subject The bishops 
are all of one mind, and those who bear a leading part in the government of this country 
are advocates of an extension. What we have to deal with, then, appears to me to be the 
mode, the manner, and degree of the extension of the home episcopate, and at the same time 
it is our duty to bear in mind the necessities of the case, and to keep before the public the 
arguments in favour of the extension. It seems to me that we ought in this matter to follow 
the counsel given by your Lordship in the opening address, and to let our minds depart 
from the ideal of a Church, and what we might wish in the abstract, and approach that 
which is possible and within our reach. I think also that when we listen to proposals for & 
vague apd indefinite extension of the episcopate, we ought to be on our guard lest the 
multiplication of the chief officers of the Church be such as may curtail the independence 
of the clergy, diminish their sense of responsibility, and bring the bishop into such intimate 
relation with local controversies that he would mingle in them when occasion arises, rather 
as an advocate and partizan than as an impartial guide and ruler. With reference to what 
has fallen from other speakers I may with advantage call your attention to that which is 
now being done with reference to the extension of the episcopate. In a moment of haste, 
and by no means in a satisfactory manner, a Bill became law in the course of last year for 
the creation of a bishopric at St. Alban's. Thus we hope that ere long that see will be consti- 
tuted. With reference to the next proposal, viz., the erection of a see at Truro, a Bill was 
passed in the course of the last session ; and I am in a position to say that ere this assembly 
disperses to-night a communication will be made with reference to that scheme which will 
stir your hearts, encourage your spirits, and at the same time, I hope, stimulate yoor 
sbeneYolence. The society for the extension of the home episcopate, on the committee of 
which I have the honour to serve, propose that there should be erected immediately in ad- 
dition to the sees of Truro and St. Alban's, three sees in the northern and three sees in the 
southern province. We propose to constitute a bishopric in Northumberland. The 
Bishop of Durham has promised £1500 a year towards the foundation of the see, on con- 
dition that another £1000 per annum be raised from other sources ; we propose a Bishop 
for Liverpool ; — already the diocese of Chester is in motion, and I believe the boimtj 
of the Church people in that region will be found abundant. We recommend a diocese 
for the' South of Yorkshire. Last year the people of the West Biding in the course 
of two or three weeks laid at the feet of the Prime Minister £22,000, on condition that 
the Government would devote to that see some portion of the income of the Crown living 
of Halifax then vacant. Then in the southern province we recommend the creation of 
a diocese for Nottinghamshire. With reference to our proposal for another see, to be created 
by a division of the Lichfield diocese, and another by a like division of Worcester, we have 
reason to hope that something will, ere long, be accomplished with reference to those sees ; 
and I think, as practical men, we must fairly admit that the contribution of eight new 
sees within the course of a few years is no small instalment, and an improvement of no 
limited character in the machinery of our beloved Church. To speak on the subject more 
generally ; — I have often thought in connection with it of a remark made by a distinguished 
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Prime Minister^ that baTing dnring many yean of office often seen the same member of tbo 
Cabinet engaged in laborious duties, and with a position of less labour, he found the 
contrast greater than any one without experience would conoeive, between the work done 
by the over-worked minister^ and that which was the result of his labours when his 
energies were less taxed. We want bishops who are not enfeebled by their work, buc 
who are in full vigour of intellectual and physical force. I remember hearing one of 
the most learned members of the episcopal bench state that when he entered his diooese 
he left his library. We wish to have men of learning and thought, men who will bring 
to meet new difficulties the stores of a ripe learning and a thoughtful experience, and 
depend upon it, however skilful in address the clergy may be, when a bishop appears in a 
large provincial town he speaks with an authority, with a force and power which his office 
gives him, and which I trust that office may ever retain. We have to deal in these con* 
troversies with men of earnest, honest, sometimes even of audacious thought ; and it is a 
matter of necessity that at* every new crisis the bishop should be able to rise to the new 
emergency. But to my mind it is not so much with reference to public appearances that 
we reqaire an extension of the episcopate as with reference to the private and more familiar 
converse with the clergy. There arises now from every vicarage and parish and parsonage 
in England a cry of affectionate invitation to the Right Rev. Bench. " We want to know 
more of our bishop." We ought, I think, to have more frequent conferences between the 
bishop and his clergy, those conferences ofttimes descending to the familiarity of conversa- 
tion. By that means the bishop will ascertain the feelings and real wants of his clergy ;. 
he will learn the condition of the diocese, and then seeing with his own eyes, and hear- 
ing with his own ears, when questions of administration arise he will be able to deal with 
the facts^ knowing them personally and intimately, and not having to gather them up in some 
scrambling fashion from some hasty and imperfect investigation. I believe that if there was 
this intercourse between the clergy and their bishops many difficulties which now present 
themselves would not arise. The impending storm would be foreseen and averted. The 
bishop would then be able to see the necessity for a new church now here now there, and he 
woald watch, as he cannot now, over the training of the teachers for our schools by means of the 
training college, and be would be able, in a manner which a bishop cannot now be, diligently 
and thoroughly to search out not only the attainments but the characters and antecedents 
of the candidates for holy orders. I may err in my judgment, but I confess that I have a 
strong opinion that many of the anxieties which now oppress those who desire to witness the 
welfiEire of our Church would not have occurred if the bishops had had more time to make a 
careful investigation. Then the bishops, too, would not be in such haste and hurry when they 
visit a parish on a confirmation tour. That solemn ceremony for which careful preparation 
is made would then be conducted under circumstances more calculated to leave a permanent 
impression upon those confirmed. In fifteen minutes I can but cast before you some stray 
thoaghts^ a mere contribution to a large subject, and as I am well aware but an -imperfect 
contribution. Let none think that when we desire an extension of the episcopate we cast 
a stone at the honoured occupants of the bench. I believe there never was a time in the 
history of the Church of England when the bishops were more worthy of their dignified 
office. Our desire is single, and our aim is simple, to make perfect that which is now 
good, to give renewed force to that which is now vigorous, to increase the reputation for 
learning of the most learned clergy in the world ; that as we copy in our policy the 
Primitive Church, so we may also in our practice emulate that Church in practice by adapt- 
ing our machinery, not only to meet increasing difficulties, but also to embrace the far more 
rapidly increasing opportnnities for doing good service, which God in His bounty is now 
bestowing upon the Church of England. 
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Mr. E. Caklyon. 

I CANNOT but feel that I stand in the position of one whose name has been somewhat pro- 
minently before the public for some time past in connection with the subject now under 
discussion, but more especially with regard to its bearing upon the particular diocese in 
which we now are. I am not going to inflict upon you a history of the rise, the progress, 
and happily I may add the success of that movement, but I will venture to say tiiat such 
views as I put before you are the views of one who has had a practical experience of the 
wants of that diocese ; and on the principle of exmio disce omnea, I hope they may bear on 
the subject under discussion. Every picture has its central point of view which governs 
its perspective ; so the central point of view here is the work to be done. It is not the 
work of the bishop only, but the work of the Church in large dioceses and largely populous 
towns. The work, as we all know, is carried out on the parochial system, and that system 
is very good in theory, but to some extent it is imperfect in practice. It is good in 
theory, inasmuch as there is no space throughout the length and breadth of England and 
Wales which is not under the spiritual care of some incumbent of a parish ; but it is im- 
perfect in reality, inasmuch as there is no uniformity in the sizes of our various parishes. 
One parish is so excessively large that no one man can have it under his care and super- 
vision ; and the amount of his income would not justify him in employing others to help 
him: another parish is so populous that the clergyman cannot know his parishioners. 
What then must be the effect upon the parish and the Church at large ? Other parishes 
are comparatively small or unpopulous. In such cases the clergymen are found to be lying 
dormant as it were, not doing that work which they might desire to do ; or perhaps they 
become gradually negligent and apathetic, just as a man in an over*populous parish 
becomes negligent (I will not say it in a wrong sense) or apathetic in the work^ because he 
knows he cannot do all he would wish to do. The consequence is, that in such places th^re 
must be a falling away in the influence of the Church. What is. the cause of all this? 
It is that there is not a sufficient unity of action amongst the clergy themselves. There 
isvBome adjustment of the principle or theory which governs the parochial system which 
requires to be carried out, not only by more unison of action amongst the clergy themselves, 
but by some guiding influence brought to bear upon the clergy, that such action may be 
organised in a proper manner. There must be some chief^ and that chief is the bishop 
of the diocese. Now the bishop of the diocese is naturally the overseer, the leader and 
governor of the clergy^ and he again finds that he is just in the position too frequently with 
regard to his diocese as the clergyman is with regard to his parish. The dioceses are sp 
large that no one man, however physically or mentally strong, can perform the functions 
which are required to keep the Church's theory at work in a proper system. A bishop is 
supposed to visit his clergy. The canonical requirement is that he shall visit them 
triennially, and it scarcely requires practical experience to see that no bishop can properly 
visit his clergy in the way in which, according to canonical requirements, he is supposed to 
carry out the Church's system of visitations. I am a churchwarden, with an experience of 
a quarter of a century, and have not attended all visitation episcopal or archidiaconal during 
that period without seeing the imperfection of these visitations. The clergy and church- 
wardens are cited to meet at a central town of their rural deanery, or it may be of two or 
three rural deaneries there- to be visited. They assemble in a sacred edifice in the town ; 
certain secular matters are carried on there which I have always felt ought to be carried 
on elsewhere. Then, like a class of schoolboys, they are called uponr to answer to their 
names — ^their faces are not always seen, but only their voices are heard ; and if this can 
be supposed to be a visitation of the clergy, you may easily suppose how imperfect the 
knowledge is which any bishop can have of the clergy of his diocese. Every bishop must 
wish to know his clergy personally in order to have an influence over them. I have known 
an instance of a person being called upon to answer to his name, and the ordinary excuse 
was made, upon which the churchwarden was called up before the rails in the chancel by 
the bishop and charged with this message : *' Tell your vicar that his excuse is frivolous 
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iDd absurd." This instance occurred twenty years ago. I hare attended erery visitation 
once that period, and nerer have I seen that clergymen attending any one of those risita- 
tions. If this is the experience of one person may not many others know of similar cases 1 
I am quite snre that if an anecdote I wish to relate to yon is not too good to be tnie, it 
is worth telling as illustrating one way in which a bishop may yisit bis diocese ; and as it 
is said to relate to the President of this Oongreas, it wotold show that his Lordship knows 
▼ery well that there sbonld be something more than those formal yisitations of whicli I 
haye been speaking. The story goes that bis Lordship was once seen in a parish chnrch^ 
not in that dignity whicb his office entitled him to assnme^ bat he was in the body of the 
chnrch^ and finding an ordinary sailor by his side without a hymn-book, one hymn-book 
served for both bishop and sailor. It seems that the sailor had a natural taste for music, 
and joined very heartily in the singing, as also did the bishop. Presently the sailor gave 
his companion a nudge, followed by a whisper, " You're awfully out of tune, old fellow.'* 
Now I say that the bishop in the body of the church was doing as much good for the 
church in his diocese as if he had been assuming his position either in the pulpit or within 
the altar rails. A bishop must go amongst his people. But look at thiii diocese of Exeter. 
If his Lordship were to visit every parish at the rate of one parish a day it would take him 
two years ; and if he were to visit every church on a Sunday at divine service it would 
occupy fourteen years of his episcopal life. Certainly such a diocese as this must require 
subdivision. As I said before, happily we shall not much longer be in this position ; but 
if what can be done here can be done in other dioceses, I hope there are many here who 
will take upon themselves to follow the good example set by the diocese of Exeter. We 
must know that any bishop, by merely carrying out the canonical visitation-system, is not 
making himself known either to the clergy or the laity. I am perfectly convinced thai 
thousands and thousands have been alienated from the Church of England simply by the 
impression that the bishop holds a very exalted position in the State, and is a State-paid 
officer ; but in reality, we know that he is not a State-paid officer. We are frequently, 
too, met with the argument, '* Ton -have bishops paid by ecclesiastical funds, at all events ; 
why come to us to create an additional number of bishops by taking the money out of our 
pockets, when that money might be more appropriately applied to increasing the incomes 
of the clergy or building additional churches]" But that argument is too frequently an 
interested one, and the persons who use it do so, too frequently, for the purpose of not sub- 
scribing to the funds for any diocese, and they are not usually found making gifts fbr the 
increase of the incomes^of the poor clergy, or the building of additional churches. The 
strength of our position is often shown by the weakness of those arguments used against it ; 
and I hope that many will be convinced that by exerting themselves they will find them- 
selves in the position of the diocese of Exeter. I am not an advocate for increasing the 
number of bishops to the extent mentioned by one of the readers, but I think we ought at 
least to have the new sees recommended by the committee referred to ; and if the new 
dioceses now scheduled out will only follow the example of Cornwall, there will be no 
difficulty at all in the matter which cannot be overcome. I would say, to all interested in 
the formation of new dioceses. Follow this example, go and do likewise, and may God 
prosper your efforts. 



DISCUSSION. 
Mr. J. P. Bridgwater. 



KoTwiTHSTANDiKO the Uniformity of opinion in favour of the increase of the episcopate, it 
might be as well to understand that there are two sides to the question, and that ^ the 
opposite view is held by many who are firmly attached to the Church of England, to her 
principles, and to her doctrines. There are those who consider that an extension of the 
episcopate has a tendency to reduce in value, in proportion to its multiplicity, the dignity, 
value, and effidency of the episcopate, and they see, too, in it a danger to the Church of 
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England which may ultimately prodace a disaster, perhaps not much less serious than thai 
which befell the'sister Church of Ireland. ' 

The Irish Church wa* orer-bishoped. The number of the bishops I at this moment fbi^get, 
but this I do remember, that to a population of something over five million»— of which four 
-millions were Roman Catholics — there were two Protestant archbishops ; and her fall was 
chiefly,if not altogether,due to that. To use a nautical metaphor, she was *' top-hampered,'* 
was caught in a gale, and sank ingloriously, with scarcely a hand held out to help her. 

There are other members of the Church who take an interest in her welfare who main- 
tain that, if the agencies and resources and discipline of the Church were utilised, the 
labour of the bishops might be economised so that even a less number might do the work 
of the episcopate efficiently. 

The arguments used as to the increase of the population since the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the increase of the duties of the bishops (I do not notice that any speaker has 
suggested that there has been an increase in the superficial area of England), are surely-if 
not altogether met |>y the facilities afforded by modem science, so that a message or a 
Journey which formerly occupied days, now takes but as many hours or minutes. The 
resources referred to are those of our large cathedral establishments, so that whatever their 
original intention, in these more utilitarian days they are surely capable of being made 
more serviceable. 

Time only admits of the blunt inquiry of what are the duties of a dean 1 The reason 
formerly given that he holds, for purposes of thought or ecclesiastical literature, a place of 
learned ease, is not quite- consistent with known facts. Cannot he (the Dean) be brought 
more into comity vdth the bishop, and undertake many of the duties which now embarrass 
the bishop — ^in short, be his suffragan, and at least obviate the neoessity and strain upon 
the Church of increasing the territorial bishoprics. 

That mental and physical activity are not inconsistent we have the life of St. Paul to 
prove ; and in regard to " learned ease," it might be a question, had the great apostle held 
a district chureh in Athens, or a parish in Ephesus, if we should have had the epistles. 
Canonries, too, being held by incumbents of parishes, produce this unsatisfactory effect, that 
the canon is lost in the incumbent, and the incumbent in the canon, and the utility of 
both- is destroyed. 

Canons were intended to be the travelling preachers of the Church, corresponding to the 
preaching friars of the Roman Catholic Church. The value of such agencies was well 
understood by that Church ; and good preaching is not unappreciated in our day, and is a 
great power, no doubt, but hardly, I think, exceeds in importance the convincing persuasive- 
ness of the godly life and conversation of a derout and earnest parish priest. It is quite pos- 
sible for a bad man to preach an excellent sermon, but quite impossible for a bad man to lead 
a godly and Christian life. I can but just touch upon the bishops' aids — ^the archdeacons and 
the rural deans. What does an archdeacon do, if the bishop does all the work of the 
diocese ? And again, what do the rural deans do, with apparently, and for the same reason, 
nothing left for them to do 1 Those are questions I hope may be answered, and likewise 
some reference to make to the details of a bishop's duties. Had time been allowed me, 
I would have touched sa-ioHm upon ordinations, confirmations, visitations and charges, 
consecrations, convocations, &c. As it is, I can only conclude by meeting one remark made 
by a previous speaker, ** that bishops should hold a closer communion with their clergy." 
I would rather say a closer communion with each other, so that they may be able to 
initiate legislative measures calculated to increase the discipline and well-being of the 
Church of England. 



The Earl of Devon. 



I DO not rise to answer the question. What is the use of archdeacons or rural deans] I 
think those who are fortunately acquainted with them, whether in this or in other dioceses, 
will be able to answer the question very satisfactorily. They will feel that those genUemen 
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who fill those offices diacliarge their duties most effectiTely, for the good of the laity as well 
as of the dlergy, and that they deserve their active co-operation. After the ahle, eloquent, 
tolerant^ and most remarkable sermon which we heard from the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester this mominf , I do not feel it necessary to vindicate the order of bishops. No- 
body who has been acquainted with a large diocese,- no one who knows the average work 
which attaches to a bishop's office — work involving labour not merely of mind, but of body 
—esoi doubt but that for the good of the Church of England an increase is necessary. The 
honourable gentleman whom I follow has stated, and it has been often stated before, that 
the increased facilities of communication which are due to modem inventions — he has not 
referred to the penny post— enable the existing number of bishops (at least I am not sure 
whether he would not have diminished the bishops by one-half) to perform all the duties 
required of them. I think that honourable gentleman can hardly be acquainted with the 
number of occasions upon which the clergy and laity have to consult the bishop of the 
-diocese. He can hardly have realised to himself the advantage it is to a country cleigy- 
man, living in a remote district, and troubled with difficulties with which he can hardly 
cope, to seek the advice of his spiritual father; and that not at the inconvenience and 
expense which in our large dioceses must often attend his visit to the bishop, but under 
circumstances which facilitate the intercourse. I believe that if the clergy of a diocese 
presided over by an efficient bishop were polled, they would say almost to a man that facility 
of access to the bishop would b% a most material aid to them in the discharge of their re- 
sponsible duties ; and it is upon that ground that I have always taken part in endeavouring 
to increase the home episcopate. I do not agree to the full extent with the views expressed 
by the reverend gentleman who read the second paper to-night — speaking, I am bound to 
say, with all the weight that is derived from hard work in a parish — as to a very large 
increase in the episcopate. If we were located in a planet where no institutions had pre- 
viously existed, the scheme might be a good one ; but speaking of an old country, looking 
to our associations and our institutions in Church and State, I believe a moderate increase 
in the episcopate will achieve a large portion of the good anticipated, without raising ques- 
tions perilous perhaps to all our institutions. The gentleman who addressed you just now 
has placed before you the recommendations agreed upon by a committee, constituted with 
a view of promoting the increase of the home episcopate. I have the honour to be chair- 
man of that committee, in succession to my late lamented and excellent friend, Lord 
Xyttelton. That committee ultimately decided upon the recommendations placed before 
you. I am not sure whether, individually, I should not wish to add one or two more to 
the number of sees there recommended. He has told you that the committee came to the 
conclusion that there should be constituted dioceses for Northumberland, for the West 
Eiding of Yorkshire, and for Liverpool, in the Northern Province ; and in the Southern 
Province, for Nottingham ; for Warwickshire, with Coventry as its cathedral city ; and a 
diocese for South London. To that I should be inclined to add Bristol. I think there 
^ould be ample work for the duties of a bishop in that very populous city, and in the towns 
and country surrounding it ; added to which, it should be borne in mind that the oonstitu- 
tien of a distinct and separate see of Bristol would be just returning to a state of things 
which up to forty years ago had existed for many centuries. Therefore, while I diifer from 
the view of an unlimited increase in the episcopacy, I cordially agree with the necessity of 
a moderate increase in that body. The honourable gentleman whom I follow has referred 
to the case of Ireland. He has said that Ireland's Church was destroyed because it was 
over-bishoped. The question of the Irish Church is one about which I do not feel called 
upon to say anything ; but I would only make this remark — the circumstances of Ireland 
were unhappily such as afford no pieeedent for this country. I am not expressing any 
opinion as to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, but I only point out that the cir- 
camstances were very peculiar. The bell warns me that I should proceed to that one point 
which is the main object of my rising, namely, to tell you that by a vote of the Committee 
for the Extension of the Home Episcopate adopted to-day, funds have been plaeed at the 
-disposal of the Cornish Committee, which places the establishment of that see, I think^ 
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beyond any reasonable doubt. Those cheers assure me that when I expected that announce- 
ment wonld be receiyed with apphmse, I was not disappointed. The constitution of the 
see of Tmro, as the first step towards a moderate extension of the episcopate, is a measure 
to be hailed with great pleasure, not only because of its adrantage to us of the diocese oi 
Exeter, but for its benefit to the Chur ch at large. 



Eev. Canon Ashwell. 

Attib the wise and warning words which were addressed alike to spe&kers and hearers^ 
this afternoon by the Right Rev. President, I feel that I need no exouse or apology what- 
ever for descending at once from the high, and I may say congenial^ atmosphere of ideas to 
the lower and perhaps more useful, but to hearers more tedious, and to speakers more difiEicult, 
region of plain facts. I should have liked, had I felt myself permitted^ after that warning, 
to have drawn some contrast between the state of the public mind in England to-day, and 
that which I remember as a child. Then bishops were warned to set their house in order. 
Now, the universal cry goes up with just a dissentient voice here and there to mark the 
universality of the cry, for more bishops to be guides and rulers of us all. I should have 
liked to have said something of the evidence of a return to primitive order in the desire 
which has been so strongly put to-night, not so much for a grand prelacy as for a working, 
episcopacy. I should have liked to have said something upon the intermediate line just 
taken by the noble Lord who succeeds Lord Lyttelton as the chairman of the Home 
Episcopate Increase Committee, when he said in the effect, " Let us take somethiog of & 
mean between the poor episcopate of the persecuted Church of primitive ages and the 
proud prelacy of mediaeval times, and so let us hold fast to our good old English Lord 
Bishops while we can." But from thoughts like these I come down to a plainer level, and 
I say, with reference to the matter in hand, ** Let us look at history, not the history of the 
whole English Church between the Reformation and the present hour, but the history of 
our own times. What has been the work, to which English Churchmen point with jastifi- 
able pride, of the last forty years, but what I may call the restoration of our parochial 
system, the abolition of pluralities, the restoration of residence, the decrease of sinecures, 
ihe multiplication of parishes, the increase of working clergy. I suppose the majority of 
us Churchmen'are more or less under the idea that every English Churchman now lives in a 
])arish in which he is accessible by a clergyman to whom he also has access. Now I grant 
that the amount accomplished under these heads during the last forty years has been very 
large * quite large enough for the Church and the nation to be proud of,— but if any on& 
imagines that for the country cu a whole the work has been fully done, I am bound to say- 
that such an imagination is, alas t a monstrous delusion. And it is just this delusion to- 
which I would call your attention, as one of the chief grounds on which practical clergy- 
men want the increase of bishops. We have not parishes enough. Our multiplication^of 
parishes, large as it seems, has not approached anything like what it should. The increase 
of our clergy-supply is stopping, and I believe what is wanted is to increase the number of 
regiments and colonels ; in other words, we want more dioceses and more bishops, real 
working bishops, and the clergy-supply will follow. I must try to bring before you one or 
two pUdn statistical facts, without surrounding them with a cloud oi considerations which 
might obscure them, but a plain fact or two which I wish were burnt into the heart of 
every one of the clergy and of the laity. The Church reforms I have alluded to have not been 
the only things which have been going on during the last generation. Concurrently with 
them the last forty years have witnessed neither more nor less than the creation of a new 
nation, a new England inside the old England, and I grieve to say that all these reforms 
and improvements affect only the smaller part of our population, though it is the portion 
with which members'of Church Congress are naturally the best acquainted. Ton have heard 
the figures already. A recent speaker gave you the numbers of our people as twenty— 
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*three -millions. IV'ow of those twenty-three millions, seven millions reside in parishes 
which the Begistrar-G^nend calls raral, and small towns, including herein all towns nnder 
two thonsknd population. The figures are easily remembered, and these seven millions 
have not less than ten thousand of the Church of England parishes in whose churches 
to worship, and by whose clergy they are benefited. All very well for these seven 
millions, you will say. But what follows ? Why this, that for all the remaining six^ien 
XILC10V8 of our people there are only three thotuahd parish churches, and three thousand 
parochial staffs of clergy. Try to realise what this statement means. Our larger towns 
contain tiie pppulation that I mention, three times as much as the whole country in the 
days of William and Mary, and all our boasted increase of parishes has not brought up the 
provision for them to a higher point than three thousand parishes ! The question is. 
What is the cure ? Ordinarily speaking, nobody notices these things on the large scale. 
It is no business of the ordinary parochial clergyman to put his head up above others, and 
say, *' What a famine there is in the country at large t" Each clergyman has enough to do 
with attending to his own parish, and the probability is, that the more energetic he is, the 
more his pariah engrosses him, and the less time has he for considering the needs of the 
millions with whom he has no relations and no intercourse. Yet the case is as I say, and 
perhaps even worse. Do you suppose that these three thousand parishes and clergy really 
influence the masses of these sixteen millions] These three thousand churches include all 
the churches of London and the residential quarters of our wealthy towns, and you will 
easily see how large a proportion of them are the churches of the well-to-do and prosperous, 
who can pay for themselves, and not the churches of the poor or the artisans. Now as to 
the cure. I say the only way is to create new dioceses where the churches are fewest, and the 
population is largest, and send vigorous bishops to organise them. Look at the dioceses of 
Ripen and Manchester. What number of parishes were not manufactured during the late 
Archbishop Longley's time 1 And I would ask Bishop Perry, whose consecration in 1847 
was the beginning of his long episcopate, how many clergy and parishes did he find, and 
how many did he leave] If you want to raise a regiment, appoint a good colonel with a 
capacity for the recruiting, and the like may be said in matters ecclesiastical. It is the 
bishops who are the real recruiting officers of the Church. A bishop who does his work 
draws out the enthusiasm of the yoUng, the liberality of the old, the Zealand the energy of 
all. I honestly believe that we have already done all that can be done in the way of 
chiirch extension from below. It is time that we began now from what I may call the 
upi>er end. Tour parishes will remain undivided, and your clergy unmultiplied, all for 
want of a superior officer set in charge of the vacant spaces. Did St. Paul wait till he had 
a diocese and clergy to govern ] It was quite the other way. Therefore, begin at the 
upper end, and you will find your clergy and parishes multiply when bishops are sent forth 
to do their work, with a right and title to speak to the Church at large of things which 
want doing, things of which no one else has any business to speak; and then they will 
organise new regiments in the army of Christj and new dioceses for our old England, and 
then at leasb part of the great question of the clergy-supply will have its answer. 



Mr. T. Layman (of St. Alban's, Holborn). 

It is a disadvantage, perhaps, that I stand before you as a humble volunteer ; if so, let 
me ask your kind indulgence whilst I put before you one or two thoughts which I think 
have not been touched upon by any of the speakers hitherto. The second speaker said to 
you, in words which were exceedingly true, that this was essentially a bishops' question. 
So it is ; but it is also essentially— and if I dare to say so in all humility, it is somewhat 
more essentially — a people's question. The people of this country know very little about 
bishops — very little indeed. The shop-boys, whom one of the speakers mentioned so 
kindly, and the shop-girls, whom he meant to include in his good and kind remarks, know 
very much indeed of faithful and loving parish priests who attend them, bui very little 

E 
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indeed of the bishops, who are too far above them ; and if you go a little higher in the 
social scale and ask. What do the employers of these shop-boys and girls Imow abont bishops ? 
— ^what do the tradesmen in onr large towns — ^what do the enormous nnmber of people in 
this town, for instance, know of one of the most admirable and practical of bishops 1— the 
answer still must be—Tcry little. In the diocese of London practically they know nothiiog 
of their bishop, and, knowing little, they esteem him still less. Many of the clergy living 
in country parishes have not the opportunity of knowiog the truth of this matter that we 
residents in London have. Let me tell you, then, that the majority of the employers of these 
shop-boys and girls, the small tradesmen who constitute the millions of whom Canon 
Ashwell spoke, are practically lost to the Church, because the Church wants more bishops. 
Then, again, there is another side to the question. Thank God— I say it reverently— 
where parish priests have taught their flocks the real true first principles upon which 
episcopacy is founded, they do know that the Sacraments of our Holy Church are gene- 
rally necessary for salvation, and that for the validity of the Sacraments, bishops are abso- 
lutely necessary. Please to bear in mind that, in order that these truths should come 
home to the masses of our countrymen and countrywomen, it is necessary that they should 
come in personal contact with these truths. England, let me tell you, loves the Church of 
England heartily and well, when that Church is presented in all its glory and beauty for 
its hearty acceptance, and the only way to do that fairly is when, from the bishops at the 
top down to the lowest and least intelligent communicant in our congregations, all are of 
one heart and mind in this matter. That brings me to one point which has not been 
touched upon. Whilst agreeing with every word of the preceding speakers, save 
one, I venture to point out to you the way to accomplish this glorious and noble 
work speedily and without creating heart-burnings, and to send the bishops to their flocka 
with a full assurance that they will be received with hearty respect and affection. A great 
deal will be said about the difficulty of the plan I have to propose, but you have heard 
before this that difficulties are only made to be surmounted, and you have heard at this 
meeting that, when the people want things to be done, what the people want shall be 
done. Ton know without being told that Parliament is ready and happy to do whatever 
the people of this country demand at their hands, and when the people with one heart 
and voice demand more bishops, Parliament, which has never stood in the way of any- 
thing beneficial to the country, will most readily give them what they require. Now, how 
is this to be done ] We do not expect such sums, the mention of which almost takes away 
one's breath ; we do not expect to hear of many gifts of £80,000 or £40,000 ; t)ut we want 
the pence and shillings and pounds from forty thousand loving and willing hearts. We 
shall have those pence ; we shall have those shillings and those pounds flowing into the 
Church's treasury when you give those loving hearts a motive to give their money ; and the 
only motive you can give that will evoke their sympathies, and without which no forty 
thousand pounds, no half-millions voted by Parliament, will ever do for the Church what 
the thousands upon thousands of loving hearts will do — but you must give those hearts a 
motive, and the motive is this — give the lowest communicant who kneels in humble faith 
before the altar of his GK)d a voice in the choice of that bishop, and do not fear that that 
confidence will be misplaced. " With God all things are x>ossible,"' and He can influence 
the hearts of His people as easily as He could influence the heart of the one man who now 
appoints to the Episcopaey. Have faith in the God whom you profess to worship, and 
trust and give to the communicants of our Church a voice in the election of their spiritual 
rulers. . 



The Ven. Archdeacon Denison. 

I HAYS not had the advantage of hearing the earlier part of this discussion. The first 
thing I did hear was an honourable gentleman asking what on earth was the use of an 
archdeacon? I have been twenty-five years an archdeacon, and some time ago I could 
have told you something about the use of an archdeacon, but it is not so easy now, and I 
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am very much puzzled to give an answer to hii qnection ; bat I ihall txy before I hare done 
to say how be might be put to some use. I am sot going to enter into the question of the 
Diocesan Episcopacy. I believe that has been largely and ably handled by those who have 
gone before me, and J do not know that anything urged on the other side has found much 
weight with this assembly. But there is a point into which I should like to go^ because 
it seems to me that the question of the Diocesan Episcopate is only half the question. The 
Episcopate is the mainspring of the Church, and machinery which has a mainspring should 
have the action of that mainspring felt throughout its whole extent. Now the action of the 
mainspring of the English Church Qovemment is not felt through its whole extent, be; 
cause it is physically impossible for the bishop to discharge the duties of the Episoopato. 
It is not from any want of exertion or self-denial. God forbid that any one should be found 
to say anything of the sort of the present bench of bishops, but it is because there is a 
physical impossibility in the way of their discharging all their duties, howeyer much they 
may be aided by the archdeacon. I know that in some dioceses, for I have been informed 
on the highest authorities, archdeacons do a great deal. All I can say is, that in my own 
diocese I do not find it so. I have no opportunity to do a great deal. I can certainly give 
the benefit of my experience, and I am yery thankful to do so when I am asked by any of 
the clergy, and I do giye my advice to many of them. But that I can do whilst sitting in 
my own room. If I were asked who were the greatest sineourists in the Church of Eng- 
land at this moment, I should say the archdeacons, except perhaps the deans. Now, the 
question is, What use might be made of an archdeacon ] The action of the mainspring ;b 
not felt ; it is not known even ; it does not reach the parishes except in a very limited way. 
Now, where is a bishop felt the most in a parish ? Surely it is in the exercise of his oflEice 
in confirmation. The life of the English Churchman, having begun in Baptism, is set 
forward in his confirmation. I can remember the time when Confirmations were almost 
nothing, and I look back with proud satis&ction as I remember that it was my own brother, 
when Bishop of Salisbury, who first began a more regular habit of confirmation. Still it is 
not enough. I maintain, that there ought to be in eyery parish a confirmation once a year ; 
and I say until that is done it is perfectly impossible for the true episcopal action to be 
felt in the parish. I would haye a bishop in every parish eyery year. I would haye him 
confirm in that parish on one day, and in no other parish on the same day. I would not 
haye a bishop, directly he has done confirming, jump into his carriage or a fly and go off to 
confirm somewhere else. A bishop should come and visit the parish, and In the course of 
the day enter into friendly and brotherly intercourse with the clergymen of the parish. 
He should inquire (I am only stating my own idea, and if it is presumptuous you will take 
it for what it is worth) as to those whom he confirmed the year before, and see them, as 
far as possible, one by one, giving them fatherly advice, ascertaining who of them have be- 
come communicants, and then he would set forward the true meaning of confirmation in 
that parish in a manner that could not be surpassed. Now here are the unhappy arch- 
deacons, with nothing to do but receive their poor pittance. I can summon the clergymen 
and churchwardens to come to my visitation, and if I was fool enough to put them into an 
ecclesiastical court for not coming I could do it, but I am not going to be such a fool. All 
the discipline has gone. They come to me and say. Such and such a church is in a very bad 
state. ' ' Well,'* I say, ' * why is it in such a bad state V The answer is, * * I have got no funds.'' 
** Have you any voluntary funds ? '* and the answer is, Yes. But then I have no control 
over the voluntary funds, and I had much better not have put the question. Therefore the 
functions of the archdeacons being vacated, why cannot they be consecrated to hechorepU" 
copi, specially for confirmation purposes, with any other the diocesan may see cause to em- 
ploy them inl Every parish would then be visited by a bishop every year. I am thankful 
to hear what has been told us by my excellent friend the Earl of Devon, about the Bishoprie 
of Truro Fund. I am glad that it is in this part of England that the example has been 
set. There were times when bishops were charged with making large fortunes out of their 
sees. That is not so now. But we may 'go one step further, and say.it with just pride and 
thankfulness, that when the extension of the Diocesan Episcopate is made a part of our 
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hifltory, that eyent will be eonnected most hononnbly with the name of Frederick Temple, 
the Lord-Bishop of £xeter. 



The Hev. C. F. Lowdbr, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's, 

London Docks. 

Wb hare heard that this is a bishop's question ; we have also heard from the very highest 
authority that it is a layman's question. I think also it is really a priest's question, and 
therefore I wish to speak from this point of yiew — that it is a priest's question that the 
bishops should be increased to a Tery great extent. I am rery sorry to differ in any respect 
from one whom I regard with such love and affection for what he has done for the Church 
(namely. Lord Nelson) on one single point; but I do feel that, unless the mode of the pre- 
sent appointment of bishops is Tentilated ; Tmless the anomaly in the appointment of 
bishops is kept before the public mind ; unless we realise how thoroughly unprimitive the 
present appointment of bishops is ; unless we feel that if we want bishops according to the 
pattern and standard that Lord Nelson so well set before us, we must have bishops in 
whom their clergy and their people feel confidence — not only when, from the many years 
spent in earnest labour amongst them, they have won that confidence by their lives and 
their works, but before their physical energies are exhausted — we should make a gKat 
mistake in a large or wholesale increase of the episcopate. But if bishops came into their 
dioceses with that love and affection, if their dioceses had a voice in their appointment, and 
the synod of the diocese was consulted, and the laity of the diocese had a voice in the 
appointment, then we might hope that we should have bishops who would know and be 
known by their clergy and people as striviog to live up to that high standard which has 
been set before us. Now, I confess that I am not one of those who desire to unsettle the 
union of Church and State ; but it is in the interests of the union of Church and State that 
I would desire that anomalies be swept away ; because we are living in an age when the 
laity, with their practical knowledge and experience, are taking an interest in these ques- 
tions. Englishmen are specially practical ; and therefore, if we hope in this practical 
country that the union of Church and State should continue, we must do away with these 
anomalies. The very existence of the Church of England rests upon her claims to be 
primitive. Is it primitive, I ask you, that when a diocese is vacant, a congi cCHire should 
go down to the chapter, and that they should meet together solemnly, under the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit that they might be rightly guided in the choice and appointment 
of a bishop, whilst at that very time the dean has in his possession the name of the priest 
who is to be appointed to the diocese ; so that the dean and chapter have no opportimity, 
except under the penalties of prcemv/nirey to choose any other priest than the one thus 
named in the congi (Tilire? Is it a primitive practice, that when this priest has been 
elected under these eircam stances, the archbishop's official should go into a church in a 
crowded thoroughfare of London, and ask any to come forward who can bear witness against 
this appointment ; and when they come forward, as was the ease some time ago, on the 
occasion of an appointment to the diocese of Hereford, they should be refused a hearing 
and be treated as contumacious, when they are told they would be contumacious If they 
did not come forward 1 Is this primitive 1 Therefore, if we hope that the Church should 
go forward as one 'body in demanding the increase in the episcopate, we must have these 
anomalies done away with. The congi cTilire sent to the dean and chapter, and the elec- 
tion by the chapter, symbolise something. They are relics of the rights of the clergy in the 
choice of their bishop. Let us make them real. We heard this morning, in eloqnent 
words, the necessity of having real diocesan synods and conferences. Well,' if synods are 
to be real — and I pray God they may be real in all dioceses — surely it will be one of the 
^eat works of the synod to elect a bishop for the diocese ; and if that synod is elected with 
the confidence of the laity, or if the laity were called in in conference, they would have an 
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opportonifcy of making their Yoioes heard. This is not impraotioable. We find it ia the 
case in the sister Ghorch in the United States and in onr colonies. These letters patent 
haye been to a great extent done away with in onr colonies, and the colonial bishops are 
chosen by their synods ; and so it is in the case of the Ohnrch in Scotland. Therefore, 
without at all wishing to damp the energy and ardonr of those who are going forward in 
this question ; with the deepest sympathy with all that has been said aboat the increase 
of the episcopate — I hope it will be so increased that the bishop may be rather a model to 
parish priests in the knowledge of his flock, than a mere poller of strings and ruler of 
his clergy. But if this is to be the case, I belieye the sympathy of our clergy and laity 
wiU be best ezdted and cherished if we now look this question fairly in the face, before 
w^e commit ourselves to any plan for a large increase in the episcopate, especially before we 
give the Grown any Tested interest in this large increase of the episcopate, and before we 
haye more bishops appointed by the Prime Minister. He is the leader of and chosen by 
the House of Gommons ; and we know how unfit the House of Gommons is, from the Tery 
nature of the members who compose it, to decide on matters like this. Before, then, we 
commit ourselves to any large scheme, let this subject be fairly yentilated. It is because I 
feel this so deeply that I haye ventured to bring the subject before the Congress on the 
present occasion. 



Rev. Dr. Alfred T. Lee. 

* 

I YiHTTTitB to think the practical subject before the Congress is this, — What under the existing 
circumstances of the English Church can be done for the increase of the English Episcopate 1 
Those who examine the question will understand that it now rests with the English Church- 
men themselves what shall be done. Whenever a well-regulated scheme describing the wants 
of the episcopate has been agreed upon by the Churchmen of a certain district, and they come 
forward and provide the money necessary, I venture to think that when that scheme is laid 
before the Government there will be no difficulty in obtaining the moderate increase of the 
episcopate asked for. I do not think that^ situated as we are, we should think of attempt- 
ing a very large increase of the episcopate. It is not practicable at present, but it is practic- 
able to obtain a real increase such as shall satisfy the immediate wants of the Church. 
But this cannot be done unless Churchmen put their shoulders to the wheel and work in 
earnest. The Churchmen of this diocese have shown what can be done. Lord Devon has 
announced to you to-night that the Bishopric of Truro is really founded and endowed. 
If Churchmen in Yorkshire, in Northumberland, in Lancashire and the black country, will 
follow the example of Churchmen in this diocese, there is very little doubt that they will 
obtain the desired increase. At the present day statesmen. who have to conduct the affairs 
of the country have to look to what can really be done ; therefore. Churchmen will do the 
best they can for the Church in this country if they will set themselves at once to work 
practically on this question. With regard to what fell from the last speaker on the appoint- 
ment of bishops, I know what certain Churchmen think on this point ; but let me advert 
for a moment to the difficulties that have arisen with regard-to the election of bishops. It 
is a i^opular cry, ** Take the appointment out of the hands of the Prime Minister, and give 
the people a voice in<the election." Under certain restrictions that may be very desirable, 
but we have only to look into Church History to find that some of the greatest difficulties 
that have arisen have arisen from the popular election of bishops. Those who propose 
that scbeme should be careful first to study the subject themselves. It was said just now 
that the Irish Church was disestablished because it was over-bishoped. I have had a 
practical knowledge of the Irish Church, and I say the primary cause of its disestablish- 
ment was the abolition of those ten bishoprics in 1835. ^^ care had been taken to appoint 
to Irish sees earnest and faithful Churchmen, the Church of Ireland would never have been 
disestablished. Another point to which I would draw especial attention is this. I have 
beard it said that two-thirds of the clergy of the Chujch of England would b in favour of 
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the biahops being pat out of the Hoose of Lords. If the bishops ever axe pat out of the 
House of Lords, then the clergy of heeessitiy inil go into the House of Commons. You 
cannot let the clergy be the only body unrepresented in Parliament. You must then be 
prepared for the admisdon both of bishops and clergy into the House of Oommons, and the 
formation of a distinct Church party in that House. Then with regard to the eongi 
cPilire, the last speaker referred in rather a contemptuous manner to the congi (TiMre, It 
would be well if people would study its history ; if they do so they will find that it was the 
custom of monarchs to keep the sees vacant for a long time; and the word elect refers rather 
to permission to the dean and chapter to fill up the vacant see in the manner the Crown 
suggests than the selection of any person. It is thought by many people who have carefully 
considered the subject that the right to elect the bishop and fill up the see was a great 
advantage to the diocese, otherwise great confusion would ensue through want of a head. 
Therefore, it is very necessary that Churchmen should look into the true meaning of 
the con^^ d'etre before expressing strong opinion against it. Then, with regard to the 
existing bench of bishops, we constantly read in Church newspapers unlimited abuse of 
the bishops. I fearlessly say this, that since the Beformation there has never been a 
better bench of bishops. I throw down that challenge ; and when we see what Churchmen 
owe to the bishops ; when we remember what they do to encoarage every work of Church 
progress in their dioceses ; when I remember that after a late archbishop departed this life 
his eiecutor told me that the archbishop had given £250,000 out of his own money to the 
work of the Church, I believe it to be our bounden duty to support the bishops is every 
possible manner, and not do anything to hinder their work in the Church of England at the 
present time. 



The LoRD-BisHOP of Winchester. 

I HAD fully intended to have sat silent this evening, because I am afraid I am not altogether 
in tune with the feeling of this meeting. I have been all my life an advocate for the in- 
crease of the episcopate. When I was a clergyman in Cornwall I was one of the most 
active in advocating the division of the Diocese of Exeter. After that, when the first 
Congress was held at Cambridge, I read the first paper on the increase of the episcopate ; 
when I became a member of the House of Lords, I ever advocated the increase of the 
episcopate. 1?he noble Lord present once moved, and I seconded, a motion in favour of a 
diocese in Cornwall. I ever supported Lord Lyttelton in his work and in his society, and 
often the only people who met time after time in the room where the meetings were held, 
were himself and myself, sometimes Archbishop Longley, and often perhaps one or two 
laymen besides ; and when I had an opportunity of moving practically in the matter, the 
first thing I did was to consult with the Prime Minister as to the steps I could take in 
dividing the diocese of Winchester. But I think it is only reasonable to try to increase 
the episcopate, as it is possible, and as it is suited to an ancient institution, such as that 
with which we have to deal ; because it is possible to pull down an old hoase by doing re- 
•pain too hastily. Some representations have been made to-night about the utter impotence 
of bishops, but I think they are mistaken. It has been again hinted that the bishops have 
been the great force against increasing their number. I never knew more than one bishop 
who was so opposed ; he was a most eminent bishop, and the reason of his opposition was 
that he felt his own powers to be so great that he could perform all that could be reasonably 
expected from him. With that exception, there has scarcely been a bishop, certainly 
within my knowledge, who has not been in favour of an extension of the episcopate. I 
must protest against the impression that bishops are inaccessible to their clergy, that their 
clergy can never see them. I venture to think that the bishop, from the elevated poiitioii 
he occupies, really knows more about the clergy and laity of every class of society than it 
is possible for any parochial clergyman or layman to know. I am perfectly oertun that in 
the present position of the bishop, he hasa power of knowing the wants of clergy and laity 
in a way no one else can know them. I believe •rery bishop is accessible to ail his clergy. 
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It is^ perhaps, not always possible for him to appoint a place for a clergyman to Me bim, bat 
^yery clergyman in his diocese and every layman has free access to him. And as for the 
amount of correspondence he goes through, my eminent predecessor was once asked in company 
who of those present had reoeiyed the greatest number of letters in one day. He said, " I 
should think I haye, because I once receiyed in one day eight hundred." It was suggested 
that bishops could not know anything concerning their candidates for holy orders. I 
belieye 9k bishop by diligent inquiry, by asking in different directions, can do so. I neyer 
accept a candidate for holy orders without making him refer me to many persons. I ask 
a yast number of questions about the character, the^ antecedents, the mora), intellectual, 
and spiritual state of that person, and by those means I am able to know, perhaps more 
than I could know if I had liyed in the same parish with him. I really belieye that no one 
who has not himself filled the office of a bishop knows how much constant intercourse 
there is between the bishop and eyerybody else in his diocese. Visitations were alluded 
to as though they were what bishops depended upon for knowing their clergy. Visita- 
tions are to a great extent a thing of the past ; and it is upon yery different things that we 
depend for a knowledge of our dergy — upon diocesan conferences, upon going to ruri-deconal 
meetings, upon constant confirmations, and meetings in our own houses. In those'and other 
ways we become acquainted with the clergy, rather than by visitations. But do let us remem- 
ber that we have to deal with a great institution which has come down to us from the earliest 
ages. As regards the purity of our faith, and, in general, of the purity of our discip- 
line, we have gone back as much as possible to primitive ages, fiut it may be almost im- 
possible to adapt the episcopate of the present day, in the most complicated state of society 
ever known to the world, according to the model of the primitive Church, where there were 
a few converts only, and where it was impossible for bishops to occupy the position they 
do now. We are, as I say, in the most complicated state of society in- which the world ever 
was. We are dealing with the wealthiest country in the world ; and you cannot, as men 
of common sense, hold that the right way of dealing with the Church is to put it on the foot- 
ing, with regard to its outward position, on which it was in the times of the persecutions 
before Constantine the Great. We ought certainly to have an increase. Some dioceses 
are yery much overgrown, and the bishops are oyerworked ; but if you try to introduce a 
system of things which really was neyer known in Christendom — because there neyer was 
known an increase of the extent of the episcopate such as has been advocated this eyeuing 
— it is perfectly possible you may undo the machinery of the Church altogether. Let us 
also remember that we cannot do all these things exactly according to the ideas of a few 
theorists in the Church. We have to deal with a most complicated machinery. The 
Church has for centuries and centuries been one with the nation. I am not insensible to 
the dangers and dificulties which there are in the connection between Church and State ; 
but God has placed us in a position in which we have the power of ministering to the whole 
nation from a vantage-ground which perhaps no other church has eyer had before. I do 
not think we should be wise— I think we should be probably rash, and perhaps yery un- 
faithful to Almighty God — if we suddenly gave up that vantage-ground, and tried to move 
the world with no fulcrum for our lever. We are surely entrusted with the spiritual good 
of a great nation. God has placed us in a position in which we can minister to the spiritual 
good of that nation with singular effect. We. should be inducing the nation to commit a 
terrible crime, if by any rashness on our part we tempted her to throw off the influence 
and control of the Church upon her. If we were tempted to induce the nation to throw 
off its professed public allegiance to God, we should be tempting that nation to commit a 
great crime. Although from the bottom of my heart I hate and dread Erastianism, and 
look upon it as one of the greatest heresies against God and against the supremacy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ that possibly can be — yet that thei'e should be the ancient union between 
the Church and the nation, that the Church should be the accredited and honoured instru- 
ment for conyerting and evangelising the State, is a vastly different thing from the Church 
being the mere creature of the State. Therefore, when we are aiming at an increase of the 
episcopate, I think we should see how we can increase it, without running the risk of 
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making Buch a rent as may easily be made, but probably never again will be repaired; So- 
I earnestly hope this yery thonghtfol assembly will ponsider that no doubt it is most desir- 
able that the hands of the bishops should be strengthened by a considerable increase in 
their number; bat that they will consider how that can be done without materially 
damaging the present position of the Church and nation, and how it can be adapted to our 
present condition of things, and not to some ideal position which may have existed 1800^ 
years ago, but which does not exist now^ and never can exist 



TUESDAY EVENIim, 3^ OCTOBER. 
SUBSIDIARY MEETING. 



The Ven. Archdeacon Sanders took the Chair at ten 

minutes past Seven, 



PAROCHIAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES : THEIR 
FORMATION AND MANAGEMENT. 

The Chairman, 

You all know that it is very common for a President to begin by remarking that he is 
totally unprepared to make £ speech ; in my case, it is perfectly true, and I had not 
the slighest idea that I should be called upon to occupy this position. It is not because 
I am any better than others in the room, but because I happen to hold a certain office 
in the Church. I scarcely regret this state of unpreparedness, for as it relieves me from 
some difficulty in speaking, it will also relieve you from some burden in hearing. The 
subject we have before us is a matter of the very deepest importance, and if alll now 
address could only see the misery, vice, mischief, and horrors that intemperance 
creates in this land, you would soon interest yourselves in the organisation of parochial 
temperance societies, and do all you could to put down intemperance. There are three 
separate ways in which this matter may be considered. There is the religious aspect of 
the question, which is to lis the most interesting — the social aspect, and the national 
aspect. In all three aspects it is a subject worthy of our deep and anxious attention, 
and I do hope you will give the greatest attention to the speakers, who have studied the 
subject, and who can with eloquence and power put the matter in such a light as to in- 
fluence all those who hear them. 

PAPERS. 

The Eight Rev. Bishop Abraham. 

I. Considering that in ten per cent, of the parishes in England and 
Wales the Church on her part has not set up any temperance 
organisation whatever, it seems fairly allowable for me to begin with 
showing why some parochial organisations should be formed, before 
any of us attempt to specify the various plans we wish to recommend. 
Otherwise, coming as I do from Lichfield, the native place of that great 
man. Dr. Samuel Johnson, I should expect my plans to meet with the 
same treatment that the immortal shoes experienced at his hands, 
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when some kindly-dispoBed but injudicious philanthropist at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, observing that Samuel Johnson's shoes were worn. 
oat, placed a new pair at his door ; and all he got for his pains was to 
hear the shoes violently hurled from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom. Bearing this in mind, and being anxious that you, my good 
friends, should not fling my parochial temperance plans downstairs, 
I shall briefly state why I think some temperance organisation or other 
is needed in every parish, and then suggest what that organisation 
should be. 

2. My first reason for recommending some organisation, is that 
mere individual efforts, without combination and system, have bcMi 
found to fail. There have been two remarkable victories gained by 
the temperance cause in this century. The last and most transient of 
the two was the movement led, almost single-handed, by Father Mathew. 
I can recollect, with some shame and compunction, how the one 
Englishman of distinction, who accompanied the Irish apostle of 
temperance, was ridiculed by the press and the upper classes of society. 
Looking back to those days, I now say, " All honour to the Earl of 
Stanhope who stood side by side with Father Mathew in the cart, 
from which the 'unkempt apostle' addressed the crowds in burning 
words kindled by love from the altar of God." As long as Father Mathew 
lived, he did a marvellous work ; but he says himself that the efforts 
of individuals are not equal to the mighty task ; * and the life of that 
movement died out with him to a great extent, unless one may trace 
the strong feeling in favour of Sunday closing in Ireland to the work 
then done. 

The other effort of philanthropy has been more permanent in its 
effects upon the particular class over whom the victory was gained ; but 
the womb has been stricken with barrenness ; the offspring did not 
reproduce its kind ; the growth was dwarfed and stunted ; the race 
made no progress, nor attempted any. It was a great victory for the 
religious principles that declared war against the profligate habits and 
usages of the upper classes of society ; but there the tide of victory 
stopped, and that because the movement lacked organisation. I am 
speaking of the wondrous change wrought in the beginning of thiB 
century by the life and teaching of such a man as William Wilberforce, 
the father of the greatest bishop the Church of England has produced for 
the last two centuries at all events, the grandfather of those two earnest 
and eloquent advocates of the temperance cause, the Eev. Basil, and the 
Rev. Ernest Wilberforce. That same William Wilberforce, who was the 
foremost man in the House of Parliament .in achieving the abolition of 
slavery in British territory, was one of the same noble crew who rowed 
" against the stream " (to use the language of the much more than 
clever authoress who has described their deeds of prowess), and 
did so much to reform the intemperate habits of the class of society 

* ''With rapture I hail the formation of the United Kingdom Alliance. I 
laboured for the suppression of intemperance until / sacrificed my health and little 
property in the glorious cause. The eflforts of individuals, however zealous, were 
not equal to the mighty task. The United Kingdom Alliance strikes at the very 
root of the evil, I trust in God that the associated efforts of many good and bene- 
volent men will effectually crush a monster gorged with human gore," — Letter to the 
Secretary of the Alliance, February 1853. 
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to which they belonged. But there the movement stopped, and if 
you ask me why ^hos« men succeeded by God's blessing in abolishing 
slavery, and failed to extend the blessings of temperance to the middle 
and lower classes of society, I should say, in the language of Lord 
Macaulay's biographer (vol. i. p. 68) : " With their May meetings, and 
African institutions, and anti-slavery reporters, and their subscriptions 
of tens of thousands of pounds, and their petitions bristling with 
hundreds of thousands of signatures^ and all the machinery for 
forming opinion and bringing it to bear on ministers and legislators, 
which they did so much to invent and even to perfect, they can be 
regarded as nothing short of the pioneers and fuglemen of that system 
-of popular agitation which forms a leading feature in our internal 
history during the past half century." Organisationy inspired by, and full 
of, personal zeal, struck the fetters off the slave's body ; no attempt at 
any such organisation was ever made by that religious party to strike 
the chains of intemperance off the souls of their poorer and more easily 
tempted brethren. What personal example and good advice could do, 
they did ; but it is to the middle and lower classes of England them- 
selves, and let me frankly say, to the Nonconformists more especially, 
that we of the Church of England owe the lessons and examples of 
combined action and organisation we are at length adopting in the 
sacred cause of temperance. However that may be, h&re at last is the 
'Church of England at work in the cause* I feel bound to acknowledge 
with gratitude the reception that the memorial, signed by 8000 clergy, 
loet with from the two archbishops and the Bishop of Carlisle. What 
they — and observe I lay stress upon they, for there were others present 
*who entirely misconstrued the memorial, as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury showed at the time — said on that occasion (nth May), and what 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has since said and done in the House of 
Lords, in moving for and obtaining a special committee on the subject 
of drunkenness, showed an earnest and intelligent grasp of the question, 
as statesmanlike as it was worthy of their high and sacred position in 
the Church. ' Clergy, laity, temperance men, total abstainers, here we 
are united or together, determined to fight this great battle, or rather 
(for it is not like in these days a battle at Sadowa, or at Sedan, that 
will decide the issue, but rather I say) to wage this long war under 
the banner of the Cross, and led on by the great Captain of our salva- 
tion against the giant foe Intemperance. 

3. This leads me to explain the sense in which I understand the 
phraseology of the subject with which I am required to deal this 
evening, viz.. Parochial Temperance organisations. I do not understand 
thereby excltisively the Church of England Society, though of course, I 
do primarily recommend it. I am strongly of opinion that, if any of 
our parishioners, whether belonging to the Church of England or not, 
are aiding and abetting the temperance cause by other agencies than 
that of our special society, we, the clergy, may probably find much 
deserving of hearty encouragement. I say then, that the word 
^* Parochial" does not exclude Lay or Nonconformist agency ; and may 
rsay that I have seen both in London, and in the potteries of 
Staffordshire, men and bodies, who were not of us, yet working 
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izealously tinth us, and thereby fulfilling our Master's words, ^'They 
that are not against us are for us." 

4. And now, turning to the several temperance organisations about 
which we hear most, I begin with " the Church of England Temperance 
Society." The speciality of that society is its Christian basis. We, 
iiX all events, are all agreed that herein lies its strength. We do not 
say that other societies are not Christian, or not religious ; but we say 
that that is not their specialty. Their avowed object is the repression 
of the liquor traffic by legislative enactment ; or the elevation of the 
character and life of our people by the example of total abstinence. 
The members of those societies may or may not be Christians, may or 
may not love and worship the Lord Jesus Christ ; but the Church of 
England Temperance Society inscribes the cross on her banner. 
Moreover, it differs from the Good Templars in that it frames its plat- 
form of two planks, viz., temperance, ancf total abstinence. I trust 
that these two planks will not only be laid side by side, but tongued 
and grooved, dovetailed, and rabbeted into one another more and more 
closely. The great body of Englishmen who are afraid of extreme 
opinions and measures, may be reassured by the Council of the 
Society that there will be no fanaticism in our Society. I use the 
word ''fanaticism" advisedly; for no council, and no power on 
earth, can or will damp our enthusiasm in the cause. You might as 
well abolish or disband the rifle brigade in the Queen's army, as 
discourage the total abstainers, who are the most aggressive arm of 
the whole force ; they are the volunteers for the storming party. No 
battle was ever fought, or at least won, without enthusiasm. The man 
who said that the word " impossible " was not in his dictionary, was an 
enthusiast, yet he was as careful of the details in practically working 
out his ideas, as he was sure of his plans being feasible. In a word, we 
teetotalers nray be some of us enthmiasts, but we are not fanatics. 
English people have pretty clear notions just now whs.t fanaticism means. 
It is cruelty to your fellows who happen to be in your power — whereas 
OUT enthusiasm means love and charity to our poor suffering fellowmen. 
Fanaticism means a disregard of all feelings, all cries for mercy, all 
respect for man, woman, or child. HfUhusiasm means ''honour for 
humanity,'' because it believes in the capabilities of man for virtue, 
liberty, and greatness, seeing that man was born in the image of 
Ood, and is restored to the likeness of God by the incarnation of the 
^Son of God, who is emphatically the Son of Man. In a word, 
fanaticism is devilish ; enthusiasm is Christlike — and I repeat it, we, 
the advocates of temperance and total abstinence, are so, because we love 
and respect our fellow- creatures ; we may be enthusiasts, but we are not 
fanatics. But, on the other hand, no Christian man, certainly no 
•clergyman, can undervalue the countenance and aid of the temperance 
party ; and for this reason amongst othersL The men and women who 
drink much more than is good for their bodies or souls (and their name 
is legion), and yet keep just clear of positive excess, and so delude 
themselves into thinking that they do not commit sin because they 
•don't get drunk, these men and women do more harm to Christian 
society at large, than the helots who disgust us by their degradation and 
•exposure of themselves to shame. It is the great Lord Bacon who says 
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(Adv. of Learning, i. 43) that "as in the law of leprosy, if the white- 
ness have overspread the flesh, the patient may pass abroad; but if 
there be any whole flesh,he is to be shut up for unclean ; so men aban- 
doned to vice do not so much corrupt manners as those that are half- 
evil." There, thenar is one great advantage gained by having a temperance 
plank alongside of the total abstinence one. The men and women who 
belong to it are a protest to the world that temperance means self- 
restraint and moderation, far short of the bounds that the world at 
large allows of. It is the Church's idea, the Gospel idea, of temperance 
as contrasted with the world's notion of self-indulgence short of excess. 
Therefore I say to my clerical and lay brothers, by all means work 
your ** temperance " branch. And another reason why I encourage 
that branch is, that the ranks of the total abstainers are best recruited 
from the temperate men — just as it was stated by an of&cer in the 
House of Commons ("Times," 26th Feb. 1876), that in the last return 
5000 militiamen had volunteered for the army. 

5. Well, now, I will briefly state in what works I think you will find 
the two branches may combine harmoniously in your parochial organ- 
isation. To begin with, and above all, prayer is the great bond of 
union. Public common prayer is an essential characteristic of our 
society ; but besides this, the society will supply you with rules and 
laws of a union for private prayer. I repeat it, prayer is an absolute 
necessity of life in the parochial system. Secondly, I would recom- 
mend the clergy to form guilds of volunteers out of both arms of the 
force, who will map out the parish into districts, and undertake to 
visit from house to house, and take a personal interest in those that 
have fallen already, or are in danger of falling. Much as I believe in 
organisation, I insist equally on individual, personal efforts ; without 
which I should as soon think of calling a scaffolding a house as an 
organisation a church. 

Perhaps no more valuable work has been done by parochial and 
district organisations than the . selection and maintenance of a thor- 
oughly-trustworthy agent to attend the police courts and gaols, and 
follow up the many sad cases that are to be found there, which want 
just the helping hand a Christian friend can hold out, in order to make 
another effort to break through the accursed habit and repent. In the 
rural deanery of Handsworth, near Birmingham, with which I am well 
acquainted, this branch of the work has been attended with most 
blessed results (Report for 1875). An agent was appointed in September 
1874. His work is to seek for known and habitual drunkards, and 
when he has. found them, to try and reform them. With the kind 
consent of the authorities, he visits drunkards in the cells of the police 
courts at Tipton and West Bromwich. In the first year he visited 
375 persons known to be addicted to drink, and the majority of whom 
have been brought before the magistrates, some of them many times. 
About half of these 375 he met in those cells. He paid about 1600 
visits to the houses of known drunkards, visiting about 40 houses 
weekly, on the days when he was not engaged in the police courts. 
Out of the 375 cases above referred to, 135 have been lost sight of, 
such as tramps, &o. ; 42 are »o/ar^ hopeless; 44 improved; 50 living 
sober lives; 104 keeping the pledge as total abstainers. Some of those 
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whjo were inveterate drunkards have, since taking the pledge, been 
induced to become regular attendants at different places of worship, 
according to their respective creeds. 

While speaking of police courts, I would also recommend the 
parochial society to bear their share of the expense of retaining an 
intelligent solicitor, to conduct cases against publicans or others who 
violate the law as regards the hour of opening and closing, or adultera- 
tion and the like. And once more, these guilds will comprise members 
who will work the legislative department of the society, and get up 
petitions in favour of such bills as Sir Harcourt Johnstone's, for 
restricting the number of public houses, so that there never shall be 
more than one for every 500 persons. Again, to these mixed guilds 
you will look for the management of libraries, lectures, and amuse- 
ments. 

6. So far the two departments will combine harmoniously enough, 
but I do not disguise from you that there are certain grounds on which 
they do not stand well together. For instance, you may be sure that 
you mt^t have an absolutely Teetotal British Workman's Club ; you 
Tfiat/ have another where beer in moderation may be drunk, and into 
which you may with advantage draw all those steady, well-disposed 
men, young or old, who will not at first forego all intoxicating drink. 
So many of the total abstainers as have had to wean themselves from 
excessive drink, and those who for sympathy's sake, and not of neces- 
sity, stand on the teetotal plank, will not put themselves in the way of 
temptation ; and if you can only manage to establish one, let it be a 
^* British Workman," and provide tea, coffee, and any other drinks your 
ingenuity can invent, which will " cheer, not inebriate." You should 
let the members manage their own club to a great extent, only giving 
your advice and countenance; but you will find most probably (at 
least so says a Buckinghamshire rector in the *' Guardian," 30th 
August, and ^so say some of my London and Staffordshire friends, 
who are not themselves teetotalers), that the total abstainers will give 
you far less anxiety than their brethren who do not abstain entirely. 

But there is one other department which the Rev. Basil Wilberforee, 
in his Report of St. Mary's Church of England Temperanee Society, 
•Southampton, for the year 1874, says, "will ever be found to be the 
backbone of parochial temperance organisation, and that is the juvenile 
branch. Those educated to abstain from all- alcoholic beverages are 
ehielded from many of the terrible temptations which beset the young 
of both sexes in large towns, and the influence shed upon hundreds of 
homes by the young soldiers of the total abstinence army is of the 
greatest vaIuc." The young have no natural liking for drink. It is 
an acquired taste, and all that they see in some of their homes of the 
wretched effeets of intemperance, predisposes the^I to abjure and to 
abhor all alcoholic stimulants. Even in the House of Commons, the 
one word of universal encouragement given to total abstainers, and 
which met with a round of cheers, was the passage- in Lord Percy's 
Speech on the Permissive Bill (June 13), when he encouraged the 
friends of temperance to devote their energies to the protection of the 
young from the temptations before which their elders have fallen, and 
^re falling, like grass before the scythe. You will find among the 
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Society's publications, useful suggestions for making the juvenile branch* 
attractive and popular, by means of gatherings for instruction and 
amusement, by fife and drum bands, and by religious instruction with 
choral music in church. I would venture to suggest to my friends- 
here what I have recommended to some of my neighbours, the great 
brewers at Burton-on-Trent, and what I see urged by others on farmers 
during harvest-time, namely, to give any boys in your employment, and 
men too, money instead of beer or cider. I will conclude what I hav&^ 
to say on this head with the solemn words of Isaiah xxviii. 7-9: — 
" The priest and the prophet have erred through strong drink ; 
thei/ are swallowed up of wine ; they are out of the way through 
strong drink ; they err in vision, they stumble in judgment. Whom 
shall He teach knowledge? and whom shall He make to understand 
doctrine ? them that are weaned from the milk, and drawn from the- 
breasts." Yes, verily, the juvenile* teetotalers are the hacJcbone of all 
temperance organisation, and no society can do that work better than,, 
or so well as, the Church of England. 

I have two suggestions to make as regards organisations ; first, that 
the medical element should be introduced into every parochial system. 
I mean that the principles established by the highest medical authorities 
on the abuse of alcoholic stimulants, and the very partial use of them 
for any good purpose, should be carefully set forth, and the medical men 
of the parish and neighbourhood strongly urged to join the society, and 
lend their valuable aid and countenance ; secondly, that the principle of 
the New Refreshment Company so readily encouraged by the Duko of 
Westminster, and started in St. Mark's Parish, N. Audley Street, be- 
watched with interest, and if found to be a successful business concern, 
adopted wherever it may be found feasible. . 

It was felt that it would be an interesting experiment to try whether 
the Gothenburg system might not be applied in London, so far as th& 
licensing laws of the country would permit ; at all events, so far as the^ ^ 
carrying out of the principle that the manager of the house should get 
no profit from the sale of alcoholic drink. 

The vicar l^st year brought the subject under the consideration of 
the Duke of Westminster, who was greatly interested in the matter^ 
and determined that whenever an opportunity should arise, he would 
oflFer premises in which the experiment might be tried. The lease of a 
house in Oxford Street, at the corner of Gilbert Street, called the Rose 
and Crown, has just now fallen in, and furnished the opportunity 
desired ; and the Duke has granted a new lease to a Limited Liability 
Company which has been formed for the trying of this experiment. 
Three members of Parliament are among the promoters, and the rest, 
for the most part, are members of some of the leading business firms 
of the neighbourhood. A manager has been found who seems a suitable 
man, and extensive alterations are now being carried out in the house. 
As soon as they are completed it will be re-opened with a view of giving 
the working classes a house to which they may resort, where there will 
be no temptation to drunkenness from the interest of the proprietor,, 
but where they will be able to decide for themselves whether they can 
drink beer or light wines in moderation (for no spirits will be sold),. 
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or Tvhether it is best and safest for them only to drink tea and co£fee^ 
and such like drinks. 

The experiment is a very interesting one, and if it does not succeed as 
a business concern it will, of course, be regarded as a failure, and will be 
given up ; but if it can be shown that a house conducted on such prin- 
ciples can yield a moderate return for money invested, say five per cent., 
there is plenty of capital in England, which could be obtained for the 
promotion of a system which might do much to diminish the drunken- 
ness of the country. 

7. And now I claim your indulgence if I recommend you not merely 
to tolerate, but to encourage other societies besides the Church of Eng- 
land's in your parochial organisation. The work is one in which all 
earnest-minded Englishmen who love their countigr, can, and ought to 
co-operate. Others have laboured in this field before us ; and we are 
now entering in part into their labours ; and I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the United Kingdom Alliance to your dispassionate consideration 
and sympathy — " Vixere fcrtea ante Agamemnona " — and I would 
suggest to any of you who have your doubts about organising or letting 
others organise work in connection with the United Kingdom Alliance, 
that the Permissive Bill may shelter itself behind Mr. Disraeli's claim 
for credit on the score that his Government's Permissive Artizan 
Dwellings' Act of 1875 ''had diminished the death rate, and 
sought the co-operation of the people." That is just what Sir 
Widfrid Lawson's Bill will doj and further, that clause of his Bill 
which would give two-thirds of the ratepayers the right to exclude 
])ablic-hou8es from the parish, is just what Lord Sandon's Education Act 
of last session has given the ratepayers as regards School Boards ; 
viz., twor thirds of the ratepayers may abolish a Board that has 
never established a school — and if any one would deter you from 
organising such a movement by calling the bill unconstitutional, because 
it would authorise personal self-government, tell him, one of the oldest 
institutions in the country is the Parish Vestry y at which every rate- 
payer may vote, and take a direct part in the management of afifairs. 
And if men tell you that the prohibitory law has failed in America, 
read out to them the Beport of the Canadian Government's Com- 
missioners, to the effect that the prohibitory law of the States of Maine 
and Vermont has been well enforced, and has largely diminished crime 
and pauperism — and in the cases where the prohibitory law was for a 
short time repealed, intemperance and crime increased to so marked a 
degree that prohibition was soon re-enacted.^ There is just one point 
on which I am not prep*ared to go with some of my best friends in this 
temperance cause. I do not recommend the clergy to adopt any 
political organisation that will pledge them to vote for the candidate 
that will support the Permissive Bill, no matter who he may be, or what 
course he may pursue on other questions. There are great Church 
questions coming on, which I would not advise you to hand over to 
men, simply because they will vote for- the Permissive Bill ; and I 
should not like to place a man in Parliament, solely with a view to 
that Bill becoming an Act, and then to treat him as a boy does a 
squeezed orange. 

* United Kingdom Alliance Report 1875, p. 65. 
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8. And now one word for the Good Templars. If you find, as I 
believe you will find, that they are becoming more and more imbued 
with the spirit of distinctive Christianity [see letter annexed*], in this 
country at least, don't discourage them because they require a pledge of 
total abstinence for life ; at least don't do so on the ground that pledges 
for life, with the exception of the baptismal vow, are unlawful. Why, 
we clergy have taken ordination vows, and many of you have taken 
the marriage vow, and I have yet to learn that the mass of the clergy 
or the laity believe that they may throw off either their orders or their 
wives. 

9. These, then, are the several organisations that I submit to the 
Congress ; and I leave it to those who will follow me to propound more 
minutely, and in dettgl, the several plans they have found efficacious. 

If any one is disposed to question the value of so much organisation, 
and bid us depend more upon personal exertions, I have already 
answered that objection ; but I will say again that no man believes 
more fully than I do in the paramount necessity of individtml efforts, 
and the effects of personal example ; but at the same time, I lay great 
stress upon organisation for this among other reasons, that it brings us 
of necessity into contact with our fellow-men of all orders and degrees ; 
that it makes us considerate of others with whom we have to work ; 
that it educates us in self-knowledge and the knowledge of human 
hearts ; in a word, it teaches us sympathy, which is the great want of 
our day as between the different classes of society. Even the ciergy 
are suspected of hostility to the rise and independence of the agricul- 
tural labouiiers. What is needed, then, is to see more of one another, 
to show men of all ranks and classes that we respect the honest, sober, 
and independent part of the community, and that we want to respect 
them aU ; and with this view that we will help them to respect them- 
selves first of all^ and that they cannot do till they are '^ sober, and so 
free." 

I will sum up what I have endeavoured to set before this Congress 
in the language of the Apostle Paul, who insiets, in three consecutive 
verses, on the three points I have been trying to inculcate, viz., use of 
individual gifts ; systematic organisation of our forces ; and, above all, 
prayer ; and reliance on the energising power of the Holy Ghost. 

" Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; and there 
are differences of administrations, but the same Lord; and there are 
diversities of operations (Ivt^yrifidruv), but the same God who worketh 
all in all" (i Cor. xii. 4-6). 

> * NoETHWOOD, September 4tk, 1876. 

" For Bome time I was a member of the Order of Qood Templars, and now desire 
to state that I am satisfied that their organisation is very suitable for the suppres- 
sion of drunkenness, and that there is nothing in their Ritual, Constitution, and 
Laws which in any way militates against the Christian religion, or the regulation 
and order of a Christian Church. — I am, yours faithfully, 

"Thos.de Vine." 
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The Rev. Robbet Maguirb, M.A., Rector of St, Olave's, 

Southwark. 

Onb of the material advantages of the Church of England is its distri- 
bution of labour and territorial limit of responsibility — the Parochial 
system. By means of divisions and sub-divisions of area, called parishes, 
she has mapped out the land, and to each of these is appointed an in- 
cumbent, to whose responsible charge, before God and man, is entrusted 
the pastoral care and spiritual oversight of all the parishioners. This 
important position of influence and authority has been, for many cen- 
turies, used for all manner of religious, social, educational, and philan- 
thropic agencies, which have caused our Established Church to become 
deeply rooted and grounded, not only among the institutions of our 
country^ but also in the hearts and affections and most sacred associations 
of our people. Whatever woe or sorrow or necessity arises in any of our 
parishes, there is the appointed clergyman, with his staff of helpers, to 
lead the way for its mitigation or removal. How to utilise the 
Parochial system in the cause of Temperance, is the topic on which 
I am asked to speak in this paper. I shall endeavour to do so in 
the context of our Church of England Temperance Society and its 
principles. 

The great Temperance movement in this country did not wait for the 
Church of England to originate it. Indeed, our Church, so far from 
inaugurating the movement, was slow to recognise it in any shape. The 
consequence was that the Temperance cause went on of itself, impelled 
by its own leaders, advocated on its own merits, making up for the 
paucity of its members by the vigour, ai^d even severity, of its protest. 
Perhaps this very severity of advocacy retarded the spread of the 
movement, and held back many that would otherwise have joined its 
ranks. Any way, it was not a movement recognised by, or identified 
with, the National Church, and yet it became ere looig a national insti- 
tution, and even a popular cause. It came to be, in fact, the only 
philanthropic movement which was represented in every town, and in 
almost every parish, but without the sympathy or co-operation of the 
parish clergyman. Nevertheless, it was acknowledged on all sides that 
good was being done ; that drunkards were being reclaimed, and souls 
rescued from at least that particular temptation — of strong drink. In 
very many places those thus rescued found a ready sympathy and 
brotherhood among the Nonconformist bodies. The Church of England 
failed to make the movement her own, and did not incorporate it, as she 
did other useful causes, in the category of parochial work. Of late 
years, however, our Church has thought better in this matter, and in 
every diocese and archdeaconry it is now one of the questions of greatest 
interest, as it seems to be in this very Congress — How to form, and 
how to manage a Parochial Temperance Association. 

I look back with astonishment, and almost with reproach, upon the 
difficult and reluctant steps of the process through which I was myself 
led to take up the Temperance cause, and to embody it in my ordinary 
parochial labours. I would have felt myself to be gravely at fault if I 
had allowed the Sunday-school work, or tract distribution, or district 

¥ 
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visitation, or Home Mission operations of my parish, to be set on foot or 
conducted without my guidance and direction ; and yet when it was 
proposed to me to establish a Temperance Society under the name and 
auspices of my then parish church, I remember how I fenced, and heei- 
tated, and held back, and how many letters passed before I could be 
induced to recognise such an agency ! My mistake was that I regarded 
the matter personally and not publicly, as an individual and not as a 
public officer. I remember with what an air of self-righteou«ness I 
replied to an earnest and respectful requisition of a few earnest working 
men, that as I was not myself given to drink, or to any temptation in 
that direction, I could not see what I had to do with the matter. It is 
true that it was a Total Abstinence Society they asked for, and on the 
abstaining principle alone could I at that time have headed such a society ; 
yet I did even then think it strange that I should hava hesitated so much, 
&nd demurred so long, in making some effort to reclaim drunkards and to 
prevent drunkenness, in the large and industrial parish that was at that 
time committed to my care. I speak of myself Here, and I blame my- 
self, rather than reflect blame on my brethren who are like-circumstanced, 
and who have, equally with myself, ignored this matter, and for too long 
a time allowed it to be carried on without them. But I can truly say 
that as soon as better light dawned upon myself, I isought to extend it 
to others ; and in the year following my own adoption of the Temper- 
ance cause, in its Total Abstinence form, I placed myself in communica- 
tion with brethren of like mind and practice, and the establishment of 
the Church of England Temperance Society (in 1862) was the immediate 
result. Our chief object was to move our brethren, the clergy, to take 
part in this movement, and, if possible, to conduct and guide it in their 
own parishes. 

And this is our chief object still ; but now on a wider basis, and, I 
think I may add, on easier terms, than according to the more exclusive 
rules of our earlier days. One simple incident will explain my meaning. 
I was once delivering a Temperance address in the parish of a venerable 
elder brother in the ministry, and under his presidency. Churchmen 
and Dissenters rallied round us on that evening in the village school- 
room. Returning homewards, the Vicar was evidently under some deep 
exercise of mind ; and on our arrival at the vicarage he flung himself 
impatiently into his arm-chair, and, after a few complimentary words to 
myself, he stated his case thus : " What would you advise me to do 
with all these people ? They want me to lead them, and help them ; 
but they do such strange things, and say such strange things, and send 
down such extraordinary speakers, who use such extraordinary argu- 
ments and illustrations, I can't join them. What would you advise 
me todol" I replied to my friend, "Suppose your Sunday-schools 
and other parochial works had fallen into unsatisfactory hands, what 
would you do then 1 " He instantly answered me, " I would of course 
take them into my own hands." "Just so," I rejoined; "and, seeing 
that other people have been doing this Temperance work so badly, if I 
were in your place, / would do it myself/^* This is what I regard as the 
first great answer to the question, " Parochial Temperance Associations i 
their Formation and Management." The parish priest is the persowa. 
of the parish in this, as in all other things appertaining to his office. 
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Well, there seems to be now-a-days a general consent that "something 
must be done," and that the "something" to do must be done paro- 
chially. The great question, accordingly, is, How are we to conduct and 
carry on such a parochial agency ? what new duties will it involve ? and 
what fresh additional claims upon our time and attention % 

I could answer these inquiries, to some extent at least, by my own 
experience of the Parochial Temperance Association, which I had the 
pleasure of establishing in my late parish of Clerkenwell fifteen years 
ago, and which still continues in a flourishing condition. That Asso- 
ciation, however, was established and conducted on Total Abstinence 
principles only, and on that basis it continues to the present. It never 
conformed to the extended basis of the Church of England Society. I 
have, however, a wider and more liberal and more feasible platform to 
oflFer to my brethren than that on which my own Parochial Society pro- 
ceeded during all those many years. It is now well known that, in 
conformity with the recommendations of the Beport of the Lower House 
of Convocation (Province of Canterbury), our Church of England Tem- 
perance Society has opened its membership to Non- Abstainers, and has 
marked out a large variety of ways and means and objects, in the use 
or promotion of which the Abstaining and Non-Abstaining Sections 
can harmoniously co-operate. Here, then, is a much wider and more 
diversified constituency placed at our disposal than the earlier workers 
in thifi cause were able to employ. We have always felt that Teetotalers 
possessed no monopoly of the virtue of temperance, and we often grieved 
to notice how many useful talents were unexercised in this matter 
because of the dividing line that separated the Abstainers and Non- 
Abstainers. That separation exists no longer. Our Society is inclusive, 
not exclusive ; and, like our National Church herself, we are compre- 
hensive, and not narrow. As in most great public questions, so in this, 
we occupy different standpoints, but we are all looking towards one and 
the same great central purpose. Our diversities are within our own 
' selves, but beyond these, and outside of ourselves, we are of one mind ; 
from different points and by different lines we are yet tending to the 
one main tryst, and as we proceed we converge, and thus draw nearer 
to each other, both in the letter and in the spirit. This variety and 
diversity of gifts and talents any clergyman may now avail himself of 
in forming and conducting a Parochial and Temperance Association. 

When asked this question, How am I to begin such a society % I simply 
answer. Get one poor drunkard in your parish ; give him your advice, 
your prayers, and as much of your time as you can afford for personal 
intercourse. Enlist in this man's behalf the interest of some one of 
your workers, who will make that man (or woman) his (or her) par- 
ticular care, will visit him, pray with him, and in all possible ways take 
an interest in him. Your society would thus be formed already, and 
\ would consist of those three members. Every additional charge of a like 
character enlarges your association, which thus is made to consist of the 
strong and the weak together, " the strong bearing the infirmities of the 
weak." From this simple beginning large and useful results may flow, 
by growth and increase. I would, however, advise my brethren to pro- 
vide themselves with the preliminary paper of our Church of England 
Temperance Association, " Hints to the Clergy : How to Proceed in the 
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Formation of a Parochial Society." "* In the case of more elaborate 
associations, our Society has drawn up a ^^ Manual/' from which may 
be gleaned all sorts of suggestions, and rules, and forms, with ample 
ways and means, which may (mutatis mutandis) be applied to the case 
of any parish, whether town or village. We will suppose this " Manual " 
to be sent out by the incumbent to the principal workers or families of 
his parish ; this explains the following particulars : Why such a Society 
is needed; Basis of Operations; Objects; Means; Eules (alterable 
according to circumstances) ; Forms for Admission of Members ; with 
Prayers and Intercessions, for general or special use, at meetings, and 
in private. This would be followed up by a sermon, enforcing all these 
points — a missionary address — just such as would be preached for any 
missionary society or sphere of missionary labour, only all the more 
intensely earnest, because so local and so near. He would then call for 
the personal influence and ^id of his people to carry on the proposed 
mission to the intemperate, or for the prevention of intemperance; this 
time not money, but men and women, " not yours, but you;^ and not 
men and women who will have to leave father and mother, and friends, 
and occupations, to enterprise long travels and tedious voyages before 
they can reach their work, and to learn a new language before they can 
reach the hearts of those committed to their charge (those drawbacks 
and difficulties, the surmounting of which has elevated the narrative of 
Christian missions to the level of the heroic) — but men and women, 
who there and then, in their own parish, in their own stree£, perhaps 
even within their own home, will inaugurate a true mission work, for 
those who have sinned against God, and tl^eir own souls and bodies, or 
are likely so to sin, through the seductive and ensnaring temptations of 
drink. This, we will suppose, creates an interest in this particular 
sphere of labour ; a meeting is then held on the following day or even- 
ing. The clergyman comes now to closer quarters with his people, and 
the plan is more freely discussed, and in detail. The parish is then dis- 
tributed, as already for district visitation, but with this special purpose 
in view ; or else, lists are made out and distributed to so many visitors, 
who will visit the cases, as they would visit the sick in an hospital — 
that is, often, and always with loving sympathy, consideration, and care. 
If they resort to a " Pledge," it will be not as a nostrum or a panacea, 
but as a useful means to an end, as a crutch to a lame man, as a splint 
to a broken limb. Thus much for the work in detail, broken up ki its 
individual parts, and distributed to the various workers. 
I But there is also the collective work, the gathering together of these 
members, in those meetings where all are brought face to face, where 
" iron sharpen eth iron," and the sympathy of numbers, and the fact of 
membership and of mutual brotherhood, would create and foster that 
esjmt de corps, which is always so hopeful to the success of any great 
enterprise. This, I fear, is likely to prove the 4ifficulty with many, ' 
especially with those of the clergy, who are already overworked ; and 
such meetings will be always the largest where the population is large, 
and where, accordingly, the clerical labour is the heaviest, and often 

* To be had of the Secretary of the Church of England Temperance Society, 
6 Adam Street, Adelphi, London. 
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done under high pressure. How, then, is room to be made for this new 
phase of parochial work ? 

My first anwer is, that this is an age of enterprise, in which the life 
and vitality of the Church is proved by the marvellous additions men 
are constantly making to their ordinary work. A few years ago. 
Mission Services were scarcely known, but now they are almost every- 
where, imposing the most anxious and laborious toil upon the parochial 
staff and the special " Missioners," and, thank God, leaving behind 
them a grand legacy of augmented work for the local clefrgy, which they 
are bound to keep up and to sustain. I have never yet heard of any one 
of these good men counting the cost beforehand, as to what additional 
labour might be thrown upon them as the result of such special services. 
Bible classes have followed, and weekly services have been inaugurated, 
and " after meetings " have been tacked on, and never a word of com- 
plaint as to the " burden and heat of the day ! " It is, then, this self- 
denying, self-sacrificing, and heroic spirit of our brethren on which we 
rely in the matter of any further demands upon their time in the Tem- 
perance reformation work. They will feel and know that it is for God 
and for souls, and this will suffice to command them for any further 
labour that may be laid upon them. 

But, even anticipating an augmentation of work, is there not in this 
very thing a call to many to promote economy of time and toil ? And 
here I would address myself to some who might help to ease the burden, 
if only to make way for possible demands from other sources and from 
fresh opinions. There are many who have long occupied the time and 
study of their ministers in Bible classes. Are these to be always learn- 
ing, and never able to release their teacher for others who stand in need 
of him ? Will not these make way for fresh men, and now prove by 
their own activity and co-operation that they will leave room for the 
later-called ? Will they act the part of the " elder brother " in the 
parable, and be envious of the prodigals returned, and of the ready 
v^relcome and attention they receive 1 I would remind these old scholars 
that the time has now come for them to arise and 'go forth to their own 
measure of work. The Great and Good Shepherd put these words of 
appeal into the lips of His under-shepherds — "Other sheep I have 
-which are not of this fold : them also I must bring." Yes, for the 
want of those that are without, and for the blessings in reserve for 
them if they only were within, I am impatient of the lengthened repast 
of those who have tarried so long at the feast ; I want a relay for those 
at the gate, and for those that are coming in from the wilderness. 
^^Scripsi/^' and what can I morel 

But apart from this, and besides this, I fall back here again on that 
to which I have already referred — the distribution of labour. A weekly 
mieeting is not likely to be a burden, if only a faithful band of fellow- 
labourers will rally round their clergyman. The mistake is in the idea 
that these reclaimed men are to be held together by demonstrative 
meetings, and eloquent speeches, and wild denunciations of the traffic, 
and by jokes and amusements. It is no such thing. These men begin 
to regard life as a more serious thing than ever before ; they want in- 
formation and teaching, and will rally round any one who, with a lov- 
ing hand and heart, will take them in hand and be their friend. And' 
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here I would magnify woman's work, and especially in the matter of 
reclaimed drunkards. Mrs. Wightman has not sustained her work for 
i^early twenty years at Shrewsbury by providing mere jokes and amuse- 
ments for her members. She has held her society together by her 
Bible classes and her womanly sympathies. I need not go outside my 
own home and family to find a specimen of woman's work, by which a 
whole class of toiling men is held together week by week at St. Olave's. 
Brethren^ your wives and daughters will lovingly and faithfully help 
you in this new crusade ; the rough-and-ready drunkard yields to the 
suasion of a woman's sympathies, when he might possibly resent your 
interference or mine. Then there are, besides, a great many oppor 
tunities that can be provided by money help from our people, with an 
average supervision on our part. I would mention, as our "Manual" 
does, Working Men's Ii^stitutes, Keading-rooms, Coffee-rooms, and 
occasional entertainments. To these I would myself add an annual 
treat to the country or the sea-side (for towns), and garden parties and 
"at homes" on the Vicarage grounds and Rectory lawnsi(for those who, 
unlike myself, have lawn and grounds to invite them to !). Make 
friends of these men; they will never take advantage of your social and 
domestic attentions. Promote among the village* and town populations 
the system of allotments, in which a working mechanic's evenings may 
be usefully spent in home-gardening instead of in the public-house, and 
the very change of occupation will in itself be recreation and rest. And 
returning once more to our " Manual," I would mention the importance 
of promoting " the home attractions of the working man, by improvement 
of cottages, instruction in sanitary matters, and (for women) practical 
lessons in cookery." And with regard to the last-named " home attrac- 
tion," I may say there are f«w things , in my London School Board 
labours that have given me more sincere pleasure than when, as a 
member of the " sub-committee for cookery lessons," I helped in send- 
ing forth an examination paper for the elder girls of a group of schools, 
in which {int&r alia) the following questions occurred : " (i.) How 
would you boil a potato 1 (9.) Suppose your mother has left you to 
take care of the baby, how would you prepare its food % and (10.) Sup- 
pose you have to provide a meal for four persons, and have ocily one 
shilling to spend, how would you spend it, having regard to the food 
value of the materials % " Such questions as these, and such discipline 
and education for our elder girls, so far from being foreign to our sub- 
ject, constitute the very heart and core of it, as directly leading up to 
the " home attractions " of the working classes, without which all our 
efforts in other directions must only prove to be failures. The rich 
variety of these expedients would in itself be a great attraction to many 
who would feel themselves called to this essential department of Chris- 
tian work. And while we open up all these doors of usefulness, we 
still adhere to our old principle, that for the work of reclaiming actual 
drunkards the total abstinence principle and example is the most likely 
to do good and to effect the object proposed. 

But, to draw my paper to a conclusion, whatever may be the work 
and labour spent, and from whatever source derived, this branch of 
Christian work will amply repay the workers. It will be like the explora- 
tion of a hitherto unknown land, and will result in the discovery of re- 
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fiources and talents that have been till then beyond our reach. You 
will call forth many latent talents, will revive many dead souls, will un- 
bury many springs of action that have been buried alive, and are only 
waiting for you to dig, where you have not digged before, to bring them 
forth for use in the Master's cause. The ouflying and underlying popula- 
tions of our parishes need our care and sympathy ; and by approaching 
them in this particular direction of Christian and philanthropic action, 
you will find them, you will net them, you will attach them lovingly to 
yourself and your ministry, and will gain over many hearts, which, 
though rough and strong, will be fast and true to yourselves, your 
Church, and your God. 



ADDRESSES. 
The Rev. R. M. Geier, Rugeley. 

It 18 easy enough to form a society. Ask a teetotaler from a distance— any one yon please 
except myself— a teetotaler who can talk with flaency and talk sense, to address yonr 
friends and neighbonrs on the subject of Temperance. The meeting over, let pledges be 
administered, and arrangements made for a second meeting at an early date, when a com- 
mittee may be appointed, and rules (the fewer and simpler the better) either accepted or 
considered. It is now that the real difficulty begins. How are the members (i.) to be 
kept staunch 1 (2.) to be kept interested 1 (3.) to be kept together ? And here let me say 
at once that I have no experience of a Temperance Society which comprehends moderate 
drinkers : not that I would deny that the latter have their use ; they can do much to 
discourage promiscuous drinking, and are capital material for conversion into total 
abstidners. Only in my own parish, for reasons which I cannot now stay to give, I have 
not been able to combine the two classes of members. 

First then, How are the members to be kept staunch ? To this end there must, of course, 
be frequent meetings, one every week, or at the least one every fortnight. In conducting 
them I would recommend the use of an excellent little manual by Mr. Allen Whitworth. 
The principles laid down in it may require adaptation in the shape of rules to the 
various parishes in which societies are established, but they are admirable so far as they 
go. To one suggestion made in it I would call particular attention, a suggestion difficult, 
but most important to carry out, viz., that visitors should be appointed to look after the 
absentees. I am doubtful, however, whether they should be regular officers of the guild. 
In most parishes it would, I think, be better for the President, when he finds that a 
member has been conspicuous for his absence for any length of time, to get some of the more 
regular attendants to ask the reason why. In some societies with which I am acquainted 
other plans have been adopted. In one there is an excellent brass band, played 
exclusively by teetotalers, in others alien is laid upon the pockets of the members. *' Fas 
estet <ib hoste doceri" a quotation which ladies of l^e period will perhaps forgive my 
translating freely for the benefit of the gentlemen who may not know Latin. ** We may 
learn a thing or two even from my host*' He, as we know, too frequently establishes clu s 
ostensibly for other purposes than drinking, but invariably leading to it, because they meet 
only on his premises. A very favourite one, I am informed, is a goose dub, so called not at 
all as might be supposed from the nature of the men who belong to it, but of the bird which 
they contribute so much ey«ry week to purchase at Michaelmas. In a similar way the 
members of some Temperance guilds subscribe weekly or monthly either to a benefit sodety 
or towards the expenses of a trip to be made some time during the summer months. 

But, secondly, we have to consider how the members may be kept interested. Now I think 
it not improbable that some ritual after the manner of the Good Templars might with ad- 
vantage be introduced into the meetings. Then I am sure that every member competent to 
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do work should be given work to do — should be asked to fill some office, and encouraged to 
exert himself for the extension of the Society and theadvanoemeot of Temperance. Some 
can be set to prepare papers, some to deliver lectures, some can learn to sing Temperance 
melodies, some give Temperance recitations, whilst all male members should be induced to 
break through the reserve of their sex and take part in discussions. But all this will not 
be enough. The subject of Temperance must be made attractive if people are to cojcitinue 
to care about it. How is this to be donel It is difficult, but may I be forgiven, for saying 
that the Committee of the Plymouth Church Congress *seem to have taken extraordinary 
pains to show us how not to do it ? paving selected the dryest part of a reputedly dry 
subject, they have set five men one after another to make new and original remarks upon it, 
and all that can be said about it may be found in thfe pamphlet already in the Press by 
Mr. Spain of Lichfield. I sincerely hope that they do not pay teetotalers the doubtful 
compliment of believing them to be inexhajistible bottles. I prefer to suppose that their 
desire has been to keep well-known hydromaniacs within proper bounds. But I think 
that they have underestimated the ingenuity of teetotalers. For I for one have not 
the slightest intention of making a safe speech, and I escape the necessity of doing so 
by the simple device of observing that the subject of Temperance, which must constantly 
be discussed in guild-meetings, is a many-sided one. Sometimes it can be treated chemi- 
cally ; a skUful analyst may deliver lectures upon alcohol with experiments, or show what 
grounds there are, or, as I should prefer to put it, how little grounds there are, for the 
charge brought against publicans of adulterating beer. Sometimes economically : the 
effect of the common use of alcohol upon trade and the prosperity of the country may be 
demonstrated from the calculations of Mr. Hoyle. Sometimes historically : what the use 
of intoxicants has done for our race in the past is a painfully interesting question. Some- 
times statistically : the amount of crime and pauperism and lunacy due to intemperance- 
may be approximately calculated from the reports of oar gaols and lunatic asylums and 
poorhouses. Sometimes practically : in the light of the miseries which strong drink is eon* 
stantly inflicting upon the inhabitants of the place in which the society has been estab- 
lished. Sometimes politically ; and now I feel that I am on dangerous ground and begin to 
breathe freely. Every Temperance Society, I do not hesitate to affirm it, ought to be 
intensely political. The members should be encouraged to lay by money, to qualify as 
voters, and taught to vote only for such candidates as will vote for the restriction of the 
liquor trade. For it is simple folly to suppose that we shall ever succeed on a large scale 
in discouraging drunkenness by our effi>rts as Christians, so long as we tempt men into it 
by our action as citizens. The Working Men's Club, the British Workman Public House, 
the meetings of the Temperance Guilds, all inducements to temperance are excellent in 
their way ; but so long as we do not make the most effective protest in our power against 
the inducements to intemperance sanctioned by tbe law for which we are responsible, we 
must expect our best efibrts to promote virtue to be in a great measure neutralised by our 
encouragement to vice. Now there is no discussion more interesting, especially to working 
men, than a political one. It is advisable, therefore, to talk over with them the schemes 
proposed from time to time for the repression of drinking. The Sunday Closing BiUs ; 
the Gothenberg system, which will be found I think to have been successful only in so far 
as it has restricted the liquor trade ; the Habitual Drunkards Bill, a measure which I can 
affirm from a very sad experience ought to be carried without further delay ; the substitu- 
tion of Licensing Boards for Magistrates, a dangerous experiment, as it seems to me only 
to be supported because it is proposed to give the Boards far larger powers thatf the Magi- 
strates now {tossess ; the reduction of liquor-shops to one for every 500 of the population 
— the mildest of all possible mild remedies for existing evils : and last, but certainly not 
least, a measure conservative because it would disturb the present system as little as pos- 
sible, moderate because it is permissive, and would only suppress temptations to intem- 
perance where a large majority of the people desired it, eminently English because it 
recognises the old well-known principle of local self-government, a measure absolutely just,, 
thoroughly constitutional, and likely, as the publicans prove by their opposition to it, to be^ 
thoroughly effective— the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill of Sir Wil&id Lawson. 



Rev, R. M. Grier. 8g 

Thirdly,. How are the members to be kept together ? How ai'e they to be made to 
work as one man for a common cause 1 Alas ! how can they be made 1 when, as one 
of Dickens' characters somewhere observes, ** there is so much haman nature in man/ 
I take up the Life of Lord Macaulay, the most interesting of all modem biographies,, 
and I find that the highest and the most gifted intellects were compatible, in his opinion, 
with an inordinate vanity and a miserable littleness, which made one of his^ colleagues, 
a man who has rendered great servioes to humanity, a thorn in the side of all with 
whom he had to do. Whether Lord Macaulay was correct in his estimate of Lord 
Brougham's character, or Lord Brougham was better than Lord Macaulay thought 
him^ I do not pretend to say ; I merely allude to the way in which these eminent 
statesmen regarded one another, to show how hard it is even for men with common aims, 
and belonging to the same rank and party and country, to co-operate for the public good^ 
Of all conceivable machines, one composed of human wheels, wheel within wheel, 
which feel and can think and will speak is the most difficult to imagine. The most 
delicate tact is required to keep it in working order ; a thorough man with plenty of the 
woman in him, or better still, perhaps a real woman with something of the man in her— a 
Canon Ellison, or a Mrs. Wightman, or a Mrs. Maguire, is needed to keep the wheels in 
motion and prevent their getting locked and harming one another. For it must not be 
supposed that all evils disappear with alcohol, one only disappears, that is, drunkenness; 
the lest are only mitigated. Men still continue vain, cross-grained, impetuous, inoon> 
siderate, unless they become religious ; and even then as the story of Bossuet's treatment of 
F^n^lon too clearly proves, they often remain extremely difficUes, But one step, at 
any rate, will have been taken towards the promotion of union when a number of the 
members are truly Qod-fearing men, and no Temx^erance Guild is likely to last long and 
work harmoniously which is not founded upon religion and cemented by it. I am very 
far indeed from saying that none but sincerely good men should be received into it. All 
willing so far to do right as to forsake the temptation to a besetting sin, should be 
welcomed to its meetings and encouraged to attend them ; but the head of it should look 
upon it as an instrument for promoting piety, as an institution for gathering in both bad 
and good, neither of whom are to be left as they are, all of whom are to be one by one 
through faith in Christ Jesus brought nearer to God. Much therefore, you will see, 
in my opinion, depends upon the head. 

But tact is not the only qualification of an efficient President. He must be an enthu- 
siast. Time and trouble he must be prepared to give without stint and without grudging 
to carry on the work. He must realise the greatness of the cause in which lb is engaged.. 
What the triumph of it, and what the £»ilure of it, imply. Ladies and gentlemen, it does 
seem passing strange to me, that at least all the parish priests of England, who know the 
X>eople, and who love them, who live for them, and amongst them, should not be zealously 
affected in this matter. Why, hardly a day passes that I am not reminded of the extent 
and virulence of the evil of intemperance. Mr. Chairman, for the last few months I have 
experienced a new pleasure in calling myself an Englishman. The magnificent outburst 
of righteous indignation provoked amongst us by the atrocities in Bulgaria, would seem 
to .proye that the age of chivalry is not over yet in England. That the English, a nation 
of shopkeepers, as they have been contemptuously termed, prefer the claims of humanity 
to the interests of commerce, and even the balance of power in Europe. But let all the' 
horrors which have been caused in England during* the last twelve months by drunkenness- 
be crowded into as brief a space of time, and into as limited an area as the Bulgarian 
horrors, and let us look upon this picture and upon that, and we shall, I think, be aston> 
ished to find how great, how striking, a similarity there is between them. Let Englishmen,, 
especially English priests, have this truth borne home to them, and the very same enthu- 
siasm which has led them to throw all party politics to the wind in defence of their fellow- 
Christians in the East, will supply them with the required zeal for carrying on, through 
good report and evil report, in the face of difficultly, and in opposition to Mends, this 
most holy war against intemperance, the cause of nine-tenths of the misery and crime of 
England. In conclusion, I would say, that as prevention is better than cure^ and we mean 
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the Turks to be kept out of Bulgaria for the future to prerent a recurrence of the atroci- 
ties there, so we shall be well advised to keep strong drink out of our children. Bands of 
Hope are useful auxiliaries to Temperance Guilds. They should everywhere be estab- 
lished, and when once established never be discontinued. 



Mr. Mark Knowles, Blackburn. 

The Church of England Temperance Society has for its objects the reclaiming of the 
intemperate, the prevention of intemperance, and, as far as possible, the removal of the 
causes which lead to intemperance. The clergy in the management of their parishes 
find that the working men don't come to church, and yet the men if asked will say, 
'* Well, sir, it is true that I am a Churchman, and I go to church when I go anywhere." 
But the drinking habits of the working classes prevent them from coming to church, 
-^their attendance at the public-house on Saturday night rendering it impossible for 
them to make a respectable appearance on Sunday morning. How are you, then, to get 
■at these men? First of all, you must impress them with the strong love you have for 
them, so as to disarm their suspicions and make them feel that you have only one object, 
and that to bless them. Tou will find that different means wUl operate wit)i different 
men. One goes to the public-house because he likes drink ; another for company ; another 
because his club meets there, or his trade society, and you must therefore, if you would 
be a successful worker, try and understand how they fell originally. To a new worker this 
is a laborious operation, but as an old worker I can tell you that the experience gained on 
one reformed man will be valuable in the case of others, and so you will go on step by step. 
Having impressed the man that you have but one object — his good — what must you 
then do? How must you continue your work? How is he to overcome his habit of 
drinking? Very few of us understand how difficult it is for a drunkard to reform. 
The liking for drink is very great, and I have been told by a man, ** I would give two 
guineas for a drink of beer if I had the cash, and I shall die if you do not give it me." 
That is their feeling, and they have a terrible struggle to make if they would rid them- 
selves of their love of it. You must feel that it is an up-hill battle for them ; 
it is a struggle between life and death, and tiiey are very weak in the first instance. 
The visitor should act as a crutch, help the man past public-houses, and take 
him home to his wife -with his full wages in his pocket once or twice, or even 
oftener, an<|i his wife, if a good woman, wUl then look after him. Impress 
upon the wife the importance of her trying to help. I have found that a 
difficult thing to do, for she is often the last one to see any hope. She 
says, "Oh, it's only a spurt, and he'll go to the bad again soon." It is only when 
she is quite convinced by her husband coming home repeatedly with his full wages 
that she allows hope to come into her heart. How can we wonder at that ? Her excuse 
is, ** He deceived me so often ;" and she often gives you credit for being a fool to take so 
much trouble, and, as she thinks, it is all for nothing. Take the wife into consideration. 
In her early days of married life there were no doubt many strong promisis made by 
the husband, but as years went on the wife found that through drinking not a 
single promise had been kept ; and after trying her best, she finds her efforts are hope- 
less. She concludes that the more she does the less the husband will do. I saw a 
woman doing some washing, and she told me that by doing it she earned ss. ** If my 
husband knew," she said, *' that I did this, he would take another 2s. from the pittance 
he brings home, and so I am obliged to conceal the washing from him." I have 
found that to be the case in more instances than one. Men who discover that their 
wives earn a trifle take so much more to the public-house from their own wages. The 
more tenderly you deal with drinkers, the more likely you are to succeed. Sup- 
pose it is the wife you have to reclaim, then you have a more difficult task. 
As an old worker, I 'can tell you that for the last quarter of a century the 
oases of the reclamation of women are few and far between, and, with the 
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grocers' licences, the chances of reclaiming drunken women are still less. A 
woman will do anything to get drink, and will lend herself to acts that 
man would never dream of, and which could not therefore enter his mind. A 
woman once drunk is likely soon to be so again. She gains no good by the sad experi- 
ence ; men sometimes do. From a return recently issued of convictions, it will be found 
that, of those convicted over six times, the majority are women, and it is only when we 
get to five convictions that the men are in the majority. With the reclamation of women 
you have to deal still more tenderly, and at mothers* meetings and sewing-classes do 
«ver3rthing to supply practical lessons in temperance, for the better will a woman be just 
in proportion as she does not drink. Then, ladies, in this work you will be required to 
make personal sacrifices, and will often be called upon to give up drinking yourselves, 
as an example to those you desire to influence. And may I ask you not to think this a 
great sacrifice, for time was when men and women sacrificed their lives freely for others. 
There never was a time, looking to the effects of drink on their own sex, when the 
ChriBtian women of this country were called upon and necessitated to do more to rescue 
their sisters from destruction than the present, and if the effort is made and the sacrifice 
rendered, woman will be as she was intended to be — man's true helpmeet and the noblest 
creature God has sent into the world. 



The Eev. Edward Steele, B.A., Vicar of St. Neot, Cornwall. 

It seems to me, I must confess in one way, and from one point of view, an inefficient 
view to take of the great question of Temperance vertus Intemperance, to say, that one 
holds vid media views on the matter. 

To know that so much sin comes into the world, by reason of drunkenness, and then 
to say, " I do not see my way to become a total abstainer." To see hearts broken, 
homes made destitute, health destroyed, and premature death, and then to say, "I 
-cannot take the teetotal pledge." But it is to my mind a significant fact, that not only 
did Almighty God give bread to man, but He also gave him wine, and the ancient 
offering which the first high priest ppresented in homage to the first patriarch of the old 
law, was bread and wine. Bread, a generous but peaceful substance. Wine, still more 
generou% and which, according to the very expression of scripture, had received from 
the Creator the mission of making glad the heart of man. Man, when he lifted the 
beneficent cup to his lips, found a mysterious affinity between the draught and his soul ; 
and that melancholy one of the sad results of sin fell gradually before the influence of 
the potent draught. But the more precious the gifts, the more is virtue necessary 
Tightly to use them. Hence, I think wine in itself ought not to be condemned. I don't 
believe that we have any right to make a law which God has not made, to put upon 
men burdens which God has not put, to restrain altogether what God has left free ; 
otherwise, we seem to be back to the old Jewish law in another way, only instead of 
clean and unclean meats, we have clean and unclean drinks ; tea, soda-water, aerated 
drinks, and that penitential liquid called ginger-beer, are the clean animals ; unclean, 
utterly, are wine and all the kindred drinks, which make glad the heart of man. I 
think all temperance societies should be on a distinctly religious foundation — that 
-drunkenness should be fought agai|ist, not because it empties the pocket of money, but 
1>ecau8e it empties the heart of grace, and I believe that to fight against this crime with 
other instruments rather than by means of prayer and the sacraments, is to fight with 
Jacob's voice, but with hands like the hands of Esau. 

I would suggest, on the principle of " prevention being better than cure," that parents 
should endeavour to make their homes the centre of happiness — ^that gloominess should 
not pervade them, and that the piano in the house should not be shut up for months, 
simply because the fathers and mothers do not happen to be in the humour for sociability. 
I would also say, that one great work before us is to discountenance as much as possible 
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the habit of teei'et drinking ; we may make laws to put down street drunkards and t(^ 
lessen the sale of such vulgar drinks as beer and gin ; but there are other drunkards 
besides the honest hard-working man, who does occasionally turn out of the public* 
house a sad sight to behold. I don't think one oan fail to see the deceit and untruth- 
fulness of, for instance, turning a temperance hotel into a drinking saloon. 

A friend of mine who happened to be at one of the Church Congresses in the town 

of , wrote beforehand to secure rooms at a temperance hotel ; he was no abstainer 

himself ; but his surprise was somewhat elicited when he saw a notice to this effect 
posted up in the coffee-room : ^^ Gentlemen wishing for alcoholic liquors on Sundays will 
please inform the boots on Saturday night/' Nor did his surprise decrease when going 
into the commercial room, he saw each occupant, or nearly each, with his glass of spirits 
and water before him, and was told the startling intelligence that the landlord of this 
very temperance hotel had died the week before of delirium tremens, after having 
been attacked some several times before. 

I think there are two kinds of people whom temperance societies should more | 

especially try to influence — ^those who drink to drown care, and those who have so much 
to do that they think they must have artificial stimulus to do it with. 

The rich in their sorrow have so many facilities for driving dull care away, change of 
air, change of scene, the talk and sympathy of many friends, but the poor man in his 
trouble so pften stands alone, and there is the public-house with its wide open door, 
saying to him, Come, and at any rate lessen the poignancy of your sorrow, come add 
feel the ecstasy of intoxication. 

Then again there are those who feel their nervous system exhausted, and their brain 
less active, and resort to this dangerous help. I think there is real work here for the 
temperance society — and I say temperance society, rather than teetotal society, for while 
the latter has done good to many, still I think the former while allowing to those who 
may desire it the right of abstaining altogether on the principle of what St. Paul says : 
"I will eat no meat while the world standeth if that make my brother to offend," it 
also says, ** Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused if it be received 
with thanksgiving." 



DISCUSSION. 



The Rev. W. Walters, M.A., Vicar of Pershore, 

Worcestershire. 

The Church of England Temperance Soc^ty has done immense good to the Church and 
Christianity, because it is like an army with two wings. At the Stoke Congress there 
was no speaker who said anything about the non-abstainers' branch, and I may' perhaps 
be allowed to give a short account of my Temperance Guild of men and women. We 
have two classes — Class A, who are abstainers, and Class B, who have promised never to 
exceed three half -pints of beer a day or three glasses of wine, and never to frequent a 
public-house as a place of resort. I honour the abstainers, for they are the right wing in 
the temperance army, but the left wing has done something too. The left wing contains 
men and women who have been alienated in time past from the cause by the immoderate 
statements of total abstinence advocates. We laid down the rule of three half -pints a 
day to teach self-control. Let us have the credit of doing what we have done. We 
have created an opinion in our neighbourhood. T6 give instances— When the volunteers 
have had their annual supper, a sei^eant has been told off to provide suitable drinks for 
the guildmen. An employer of labour, at a dinner he has given, has taken care to have 
urns of tea and coffee for the temperance people ; and, at our flower-show we insisted 
upon having a tea-tent. We have done our best to get the farmers to pay their men in 
money instead of beer and cider, and I rather fancy, as apples are scarce this year, that 
farmers may be induced to pay their men in money. So you see that Class 6 has don& 
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«ome good work, and may serve a9 a good reomiting mstitation for Glass A. Some of the 
members of Class B have got down to one half -pint a day and will perhaps join the 
total abstainers, but they would not have joined Glass A in the first place. 



The Rev. P. B. Simeon, Stoke-on-Tern, Market Drayton. 

The Society must be as wide as the Church of England itself, or it is a misnomer, and 
we have been set free in the Church from the bondage of being driven on one set of 
rails. The Church of England Temperance Society takes in all classes and all ages of 
persons who are willing to fight against the great curse of the country. I agree with 
Mr. Steele that we must bear in mind that God is the Creator of everything, and, as 
God's creatures, use His good gifts rightly. I have no doubt that arsenic and tartar- 
emetic, of which we have heard so much of late, are also good gifts in their proper 
place and use, but they are liable to be abused. So, too, my hand is a good gift from 
God, but if it is to be a stumbling-block to me I must be prepared to cut it off and cast 
it from me. In such a manner must we deal with alcohol, and be prepared to give up 
the use of it altogether if it is a stumbling-block to ourselves or others ; and in any case 
to see that it is used for that purpose only for which God gave it. Let me no.w pass 
to another matter — the nqn-abstaining and so-called moderate section of the society. 
The Church of England — the Church of Christ — ^in this work for Christ, must lay her 
lines so as to catch the souls of men. We must not place abstinence and moderation in 
■antagonism. I think that with many persons, especially clergy, the pledge question is the 
stumbling-block an^d the difficulty ; and it seems to me that we have to be very careful 
in our modes of administering the pledge. We must not administer the pledge for life, 
in the first instance ; the Church has from the most primitive times. laid it down that a 
life-vow should only be allowed after a period of probation, and if we kept to this in 
the temperance question we should be saved from much trouble and scandaL Ex- 
perience has shown plainly that a vast majority break from their pledges, and this is 
accounted for very largely by the mannet in which the pledges are taken. A meeting 
is held, and after some stirring speeches a number of persons come up to the table and 
take the pledge without any limit as to time. What guarantee is. there in such cases 
that they will keep it for life ? Indeed many of these people are utterly unable to re- 
sist temptation, and we have to keep this in view. It seems to me that this has been 
a very great blot in the working of the earlier teetotal societies. It is a great scandal 
to see men break away so easily from their pledges, and it is a terrible handle for our 
enemies to use against the practice of total abstinence. One of the weak "points of 
temperance societies is that we don't know what to do when people have broken their 
pledges. Some say. Let them sign again ; but of what use is that 1 The majority of 
people think that if they have once broken their pledge^ they are as free from it as they 
were before they signed it. We must keep that well in view, and the only remedy is 
that the parochial branches make a good use of the liberty conceded to them to lay 
down their own rules on this point for themselves. I will suggest one or two. First of 
•all, say to the person who takes the pledge, "Very well, when you sign your name 
understand that it will only bind you so long as you keep this card." Secondly, admit 
them as total abstainers only for a limited time, in the first place ; after which you will 
he better able to judge of their ability to keep .the pledge for a longer period. 



The Ebv. Wm. Holderness, Vicar of Woolfardisworthy West, 

North Devon. 

I THINK the question is, what are the best means to be adopted for the introduction and 
maintenance of temperance amongst our people ? We ought not to restrict ourselves to the 
use of any one appliance [however excellent], but we should gratefully employ every aid 
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within our reaoh. I had a parish oonsistiDg of about 1700 men^ 1500 of whom were totar 
abstainers 9 oat of 10 had been drinkers of intoxicants and lost their liberty in conse- 
qnenoe, but I never knew an instance, amongst these Portland prisoners or others, of anj 
one being injured by a sudden deprivation of strong drink. Their 200 officers would have 
been more efficient servants of the Crown if they had all been, what some were, total 
abstainers from intoxicants. In every place where I have ministered, I have found entire 
abstention amongst all ranks and classes most powerful for good. In addition to the aid 
of the Church of England Temperance Society, I have also invoked the help of the Good 
Templars in my present charge with the happiest results. There was a time when I, in 
common with many, looked upon Good Templarism as far from desirable in our midst. This 
misconception was owing to my ignorance, hardness of heart, and unbelief. When I 
examined their principles and practices, and found that these Templars had been instru- 
mental in reclaiming 13,000 drunkards, I could not refrain from joining their ranks. 
Many of them are not members of the Church of England, yet they belong to the Church 
of Christ as much as I, therefore we can work together in the holy cause of temperance. 
They are not all prejudiced against the Church of this realm, or they would not hav^ 
chosen me to be their chaplain, an appointment which I consider next in honour to my 
holy orders. 

Had St. Paul lived in these days on our island, and beheld the frightful miseries which 
hourly grieve us, I believe he would have been a Good Templar, exclaiming as he led 
their forces, ** I will neither eat flesh nor drink wine, if they cause my brother to oflfend." 

Grapes never cause our brother to fall, but wines and spirits do. The fruits of the earth 
are the good creatures of God, and are to be received with thanksgiving. The liquids 
called wines and spirits are not creatures of God, but the manufactures of men out of the 
creations of God — good materials very much injured by the interference of man. 



The Eev. J. W. HoRSLBY, M.A,, St. Michael's, Shoreditch. 

As I travelled down from London this morning, the conversation happened to turn on- 
Bishop Wilberforce, and a fellow-traveUer asked if he were the father of Basil Wilber- 
force. I said I rather thought that the fame of the son was more based on that of his 
father than that of the father on the eloquence of his son, but yet I was glad to accept 
tids question as an indirect testimony to the spread of temperance principles, of which 
he is such an eloquent and convincing' advocate. 

The particular point to which I will address myself is that of fancy pledges, pledglets^ 
or minor pledges, by whatever name they may be called, as I am convinced by 
experience of their vast utility and power. In the advocacy of such, however, one is met 
by two classes of opponents, those of the more irreconcilable teetotalers, who strenu- 
ously deny the position that half a loaf is better than no bread, and on the other hand, 
that most trying of classes— the righteous who need no repentance, and cannot or will 
not see the benefit of a definite pledge, however light, as an act of reparation, a practical 
evidence of sjrmpathy, and a tangible ground of sympathetic union with those who 
entirely abstain. 

This is a meeting of the Church of England to discuss temperance, but it is not a 
meeting of the Church of England Temperance Society, and I would, however 
ungracious it may seem, break a lance with that most estimable society, on the subject 
of one of their conditions of membership. We have heard what Class B may do for the 
cause, but we have not heard that many are kept from the society by the vast vague- 
ness of Class C, which allows membership on a mere pledge of generally favouring^ 
the cause of temperance. This is described by working men in their rough and ready 
way, as "The Don't-get-drunk-oftener-than-you-can-help pledge,*' and without adopting 
this definition I yet think its weak, point was admirably exposed by a sensible and 
intellectual lady of my acquaintance, who on being asked to join the society, looked 
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down the three classes of pledges and said, '* I think I will take the third pledge for ft 
fortnight.'* In a Temperance Society which I manage we have eight pledges, any one 
of which admits to membership, though some have taken two, three, or even four of 
them at once. We thus meet on the common ground of all being definitely pledged 
men. These pledges are these : — 

1. Not to drink in^xiccUing liquors at any time, and it Is obvious that he who takes 
this, need not trouble himself about the seven other pledges. 

2. Not to drink except at meal'times, a pledge highly commended by medical men, the 
breach of the principle of which, even in the matter of the perennial teapot, and 
unstinted draughts of water, causes our mothers and nurses to lay in infancy, albeit 
unconsciously, the foundation of a habit which when applied later to intoxicants, is 
ruinous in its results. 

3. To abstain on Fridays in honour of the Passion, thus carrying out the implied in- 
tention of the Church, and of necessity christianising what is not in essence a Christian 
obligation. 

4. and 5. To abstain on Saturdays and Sundays in reparation for the sins of drunken- 
ness on these days, a pledge which introduces a third principle of Christian action which 
attracts many Christ-loving souls. 

6. "For three days after the Feasts of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday. This is, I 
believe, largely employed by our Bomish brethren, who call it the truce of God. If you 
knew, as' we do in the East of London, the sounds at such times, which make night 
hideous and murder sleep, you would cheerfully acquiesce in the desirability of such a 
pledge. * 

7. Not to drink in excess of a certain amount a day. Often have I found this the 
first upward step in the case of one who would not listen to a teetotal pledge. And be 
not horrified at the amount a man will ask to be allowed, if you are sure that it will 
yet be a diminution. I know of cases of three gallons a day, and seven pints before 
breakfast ; and I should be thankful for small mercies, and rejoice to administer a pledge 
only to drink two gallons a day. Begin to retrench, and progress in the right way is 
easy. 

The 8th is only to drink maU Hquors, for the mischief is done mostly and worst by 
the fusel-gin and the penn'orth of all sorts, which rots the bones and inflames the 
hearts of its miserable votaries. Many men and women have not time to get drunk 
on beer. 

I imagined I had provided for most cafies in this list, but I found that our good maid 
at the clergy house had invented another fancy pledge. She had been ordered port, 
and took a pledge always to put a little cod-liver oil into it. I wish this had commended 
itself to some of our predecessors in Church and State. Let me most earnestly press on 
you the advisability of attaching yourself to the good cause, not by a shadowy, general 
intention, but by a definite pledge of whatever kind. In the former case men may 
•talk, in the latter they will act in the direction to which they feel themselves to be 
committed. 

As I have a few minutes yet, let me deprecate the conventional pity of the drunkard's 
wife, and plead for the drunkard's husband. Nothing is more certain, more increasing, 
more appalling, than the increase in women's drinking. From the sherry of the draw- 
ing-room to the eau-de-cologne, and the chloral of the boudoir, from the marble hall to 
the mud hovel, there is a bond between the fairest and the foulest, and it is that of 
drink. There was a time, at least in the country, when a respectable woman would 
have blushed to meet her pastor as she emerged from a gin-palace with her apron to her 
mouth, but now, at least in towns, they greet you with as affable a smile as if they 
were issuing from the baker's or from church. Over and over again have I had working 
men come to implore me to do something for a wife who is wrecking their home and hopes. 
Be honest in the matter, and do not forget that it is about six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other. Some of us, brethren, will soon, if it please the Lord, be pleading with 
you in another cause which is yet not another, I mean the mission in these three towns. 
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Earnestly would I pray that one of the many results that God will then briog out, will 
be the establishment of a Temperance Society in every parish. 



Mr. William J. Woollcombe, Plympton. 

I THINK we have been wandering away from the subject, and we have heard little about 
the formation and management of Parochial Temperance Societies, which I understand 
to be the special subject of this meeting. Although I admire the principles of the 
Church of England Temperance Society, invoking, as they do, the aid of all classes of 
persons, yet I feel there is a great danger in them unless properly managed. It is all 
very well to have two planks to your platform, but I have found in my own experience 
what a real difficulty there is in getting these two planks to go along nicely together. 
And I don't think that this difficulty has been properly dealt with. I venture to make 
two suggestions. First of all, there must be the exercise of great and mutual 
.forbearance, for each party is only too ready to see faults in the other. Next, if the two 
branches are to go together — if the non-abstainers are to work with the total abstainers, 
you must set something definite before the former. I think that if a man is not pre- 
pared to take some pledge or other, or to do something definite, his work and his 
services are of little count. It is a good thing to get people (as has been already 
:8uggested) to limit themselves to a certain number of glasses of beer or wine a day— it 
is very good discipline. Again, it is well for a man to be able to say he has had as 
much as he allows himself, or that he never takes anything except at meals. Total 
abstinence is beyond all question the safest platform ; but there are many persons who 
•do not care to commence with it. Special pledges are very useful, particularly to 
counteract the prevalent habit of '* nipping " among all classes of young'men. Let such 
persons bind themselves to use alcohol only at their meals, and thereby they will be 
•doing a great work in their own particular sphere of life. The point, however, that 
wants to be handled carefidly is, that of the two planks, and how they are to be made 
to work together harmoniously. I look on this movement as the greatest and most 
important work of the present day, and I trust we shall [all give our minds to it, 
and do our utmost to promote the aims of Parochial Temperance Societies. 



The Rev. Dr. Belcher, of St. Faith's, Stoke-Newington. 

I AM not an abstainer, but as the Pope sang — 

"I drink good beer, good punch, and wipe," 

and I propose to do so. I once had two church-wardens who were wine-merchants, and they 
sometimes sent me wine which I considered as a gift from God to be consumed with thank- 
fulness. You must not, however, think me indififerent to the cause of temperance, for ia 
my schoolhouse a large body of Good Templars meet regularly, and I encourage them in 
every possible way. I have very little £siith in such exciting churches as that led by 
Father Mathew ; and the total abstinence movement is only a good one in the same way 
that it is good to put a sick man into an hospital to be cured. For a good many years of 
my life I was a physician of the body, and I have had a good deal of experience among 
such people. This thing is often a disease, and the result of disease and an inheritance ; 
and the Church of England ought to look on this matter from a medical point of view, 
whether or not it is certain that in this the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children 
in the form of chronic alcoholic intoxication. Why is it that we are not all drunkards 
when we consider how our forefathers used to drink] Drunkenness is a sin, and I do not 
think aU the societies in the kingdom will make people sober. There is a society just 
starting, under the auspices of Br. Carpenter, with a view of making drunkenness a crime, 
and confining those who are guilty of it in suitable places. Confirmed drunkenness should 
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be treated as lonacy, and then something might be done. As it is, young ladies drink 
wine early in the morning, and keep brandy in their dressing-cases. That is true, and I 
saw it. Some people get intoxicated upon other things besides alcoholi and I know a lady, 
a daughter of a clergyman, who used to drink eyery day a quart-bottle of ml'VolcUik, 
and she died from being constantly intoxicated with it. Other persons have been known 
to drink to excess such things as laudanum and tincture of oardamon— a most filthy 
dose — so as to produce intoxication. I think that a great deal of drunkenness is caused 
by people not knowing the art of mixing properly. By that I mean they drink different 
things one after another most recklessly. For instance, it is said of an Irish sailor who 
was sent by Lord Nelson to carry a letter to Lady Hamilton, that when he brought the 
letter and was waiting for the answer, Lady Hamilton asked him what he would bave to 
drink — ^brandy, rum, or whisl^y-punch ] The man replied that, if her ladyship pleased, 
he would drink the brandy while she was writing the answer, and the rum while she was 
mixing the punch. 



The Rev. S. Childs Clarke, M.A., Vicar of Thorverton, Devon. 

As to wine in general being a good oreature of God, I am not prepared to accept that, 
but I believe the wine of Scripture was a good creature of God, and I would drink it if 
I could get it. But what is to be said when it is stated by wine merchants in pamphlets 
and otherwise, that the English people .wUl not drink their wine unless it is strongly 
fortified with spirits. I can find no mention in the Bible of brandy, gin, rum, or beer. 
Truly ** God hath made all things good," but men " have sought out many inventions.'* 
I do not regret that this subject has been treated at the Congress in a very general way, 
and I say to my clerical brethren, that if they must take these alcoholic drinks, let them 
abstain according to the rules laid down in the Levitical law ; let them not take these 
drinks until the duties of the liord's day are over, and I would especially ask the clergy 
to keep drink out of religious ofiElces, church openings, and harvest festivals. To a 
certain class of people, a baptism is not complete without the consumption of much beer, 
and I have heard of a woman, who when pressed to have a child baptized, would not 
consent unless she could have a leg of mutton, and a barrel of beer, as she had at a 
previous baptism. The way in which, too, all the church offices are defiled by drinking 
is most painful in the extreme. I do beg of you at least to do this, to keep out the 
drink from your religion. There is a most important temperance reformation going on 
in our midst, and the clergy have taken it up. Let us endeavour to keep away 
drink from our funerals, for they are disgraced by this evil. I saw in the churchyard 
of my late parish a scene I shall never forget. The funeral was over, and I had gone 
into the church. The friends had come from a distance, and I noticed they remained 
standing round the grave. I went forward, and saw one of them pour out and give a 
glass of raw spirits to all present, and among the rest to a boy only thirteen years old. 
The clergy must do their best to check this terrible evil. Well might the good Bishop 
of Lichfield call for 200 men to join him to put down drink at funerals. I am most 
thankful that the association is gaining groxmd, and that there is a double platform and 
two planks, one for moderate men and another for total abstainers. I am told there is 
a difficulty of uniting the two. 



The Rev. F. T. Bedford Wellesfobd, Vicar of Ardiscombe, 

Honiton. 

I HAD no intention when I entered this room of making any remarks on the subject which 
has this eveniilg brought us together, but we as clergy are so deeply interested in this 
question, that I feel I should be wanting in my duty if I did not come forward to-night 
and offer a few remarks. I have heard with much interest what has been said about 

G 
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drunkurds and temperance Bocleties, but there is one point which has not been touched by 
prevloQS speakers, which is of the most serions consequence, and appears to me to go to the 
very fonndation of the whole question now before us. It is the number of public-houBes 
throughout the country, which brings the drunkard daily in constant contact with 
drink, and the best plan to adopt to deal with them and reduce their number. I live 
near a town with a population of 4000, and in it there are twenty-two publiO'housei>. 
If I go three miles out of the town I pass three or four more. A man begins to drink in 
the town, and then he leaves on his way home, but these three or four publio-honseaon the 
road are frequently too much for him to resist the temptation of stopping to drink, and by 
the time he reaches his home, he is thoroughly orercome with what he has drank. Now, 
how is this horrible vice, thrown in the way of the drunkard, to be met with and removed ) 
There is only one way, and that is by the Legislature taking up the question. We all know 
that a public'house is of much more value as a public- house, than it is as a private one. I 
say, then, let the number be regulated according to the population. We all know that 
Engl and did not count the cost, but spent millions in the emancipation of the slaves, and I 
say she ought, let the cost be what it may, to remove the temptation now thrown in the way 
of the drunkard, by reducing the number of public>houses, and reducing them to private 
houses, by purchasing them according to their value. I say if we can lessen the number of 
public-houses and gin palaces, we shall at once make the greatest reduction in the number 
of drun kards. I ask the people, 'ss a nation, whether it is not better to have an additional 
tax for this object, rather than foster a vice which they themselves as a nation so much 
deplore and condemn. Then, I would not allow the magistrates to have so much power ia 
licensing as they please, so many public-houses, and I would not even give the power to 
the ratepayers. Let the Legislature take up the question firmly and strenuously accord- 
ing to the population, and let it also limit the time of opening public-houses on the Sunday. 
There is in Devon what is called the truck system, and a farmer pays for labour in cider 
instead of money. This, in my opinion, is a very bad system. In eondusion, I repeat^ 
let us alter the whole plan of licensing, and thus lessen the number of public-houses in the 
country. 

This is the best means of reforming the drunkard and removing the temptation which 
assails him wherever he goes. 



The Rev. Henry Brass, M.A., Incumbent of St Mathews', 

Red Hill. 

After the many able and eloquent speeches you have heard, I shall only detain you a few 
minutes by touching on an important matter which has been omitted by former speakers. 
Are we not bound to provide a aubttUute for the public-house and the drink, if we are to 
persuade men to forego them ? Where are they to go 1 The drunkard's home is too often 
wretched and miserable, and our object should be (if we cannot make the homecomfortaUe) 
to provide a room which shall be as attractive as the well-lighted, warm, and cheerful 
publiC'house, — in short, '* a public-house without the drink." 

A little book by Miss Ootton of Dorking, " Our Co£fee-Room " (Nisbet & Co., 2B. 6d.), 
shows the immense amount of good which may be done when earne&t Christian effort is 
brought to bear on a practical matter like this. 

I know that some of these " British Workmen'' have failed, or at best drag on- a linger- 
ing existence, but this is probably owing to the room not being made sufficiently attractive, 
the manager being unpopular, or the provisions inferior. Cold tea which has been stand- 
ing too long in the pot, or a weak mixture tasting strongly of chicory, are too frequently 
offered to the thirsty labourer. Especial attention should be paid to the making of coffee, 
which is by far the best substitute for beer and spirits, especially in cold weather. Un- 
fortunately, English people generally do not understand what good coffee is, and so much is 
this the case, that many Italian workmen (so I am told) have migrated to Paris beoanse 
they oonld not get good coffee in England. 
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More than a year ago a " British Workman " was opened in my parish. We supply at 
id. per cup {hat milk included) better QofiPee than you often meet with at railway stations, 
and for which you are charged 6d. A great many working men call for a oup of coffee be- 
tween fi7e and six in the morning bef(fre going to work, and sometimes take tea w|th them, 
and I have often seen carters and waggoners stopping at the door. 

During the first twelvemonths, ;f 600 to £700 was taken oyer the counter, chiefly in coffee, 
tea, bread and butter, cake, and meat ; and the receipts are steadily increasing, so that we 
hope it will soon be self-supporting. Its success would probably be far greater if the com- 
mittee could afford to lay out a little more money in making the rooms more attractive. 

I would suggest (i.) that the *' British Workman ** should be in a thoroughfare ; (2.) that 
a public-house shoitld if possible be secured ; (3.) that it should have open fireplaces, and 
be made as bright, warm, and cheerful as possible; (4.) that the manager i&ould be one 
Tvho is popular with the working classes, " a jolly good fellow ; " (5.) that particular atten- 
tion be paid to the provisions; (6.) that it contain a large room in which benefit clubs 
should be encouraged to hold their meetings, and which may be used for music, penny 
readings, &c. ; (7.) that it be not " everybody's business" for fear it became "nobody's 
business," but let some earnest practical man make it his hobby. 



Eev. Woolmore Wigram, M.A., Rector of St. Andrew's, 
Hertford (late Vicar of Furneaux Pelham). 

I AM convinced that too much stress has been laid on the farmers paying their men in 
beer. I have lived for twelve years in Hertfordshire, and there the labourers are paid 
in money alone. But the day of foulest drunkenness is that on which, at the end of 
harvest, they come to pay for their beer. I have lived for six weeks in the town of 
Hertford, and there I see the same thing. The day of drunkenness is that on which the 
men come into the town to pay for their harvest beer, and to .beg for " largess.'' The 
beer they get is of an inferior quality ; described by my own servant as " a pareel of 
gummy stiiff about your mouth." If the labourers could be supplied in the harvest- 
field with good tea or coffee, or good oatmeal gruel, that would strike a blow at their 
habit of drinking while at work. 



The Rev. J. W. Newnham, M.A., Vicar of Combe Down, 

Somerset. 

Just one word for moderate drinkers. I make it a practice never to drink healths, 
or for compliment, or for pleasure. But if I am at a christening or a wedding, I do 
not drink, but I eat a grape to the health of those concerned. In this way the moderates 
protest against needless drinking, while using the juice of the grape. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, 4fk OCTOBER. 



The Eight Eev. the Pkesident took the 
Chair at Ten o'clock. 



THE CAUSES AND INFLUENCE OF UNBELIEF IN 

ENGLAND. 

PAPERS. 
Dean of Manchester. 

• 

I HAVE to spealc of (1) the causes, and (2) the influence of unbelief 
in England. 

First, of the causes : 

I (a.) In the foremost rank of the causes I put the poverty of spiritual 
life in a great many who hold the truth. Men who hold as cardinal 
doctrines of the faiths— that God Incarnate died for man's salvation ; that 
the Divine Son is ever present in His Church to renew and strengthen 
the union between Himself and His faithful members ; that God the 
Holy Ghost dwells in every Christian except he be reprobate : I say 
men who profess such doctrine as this, if they believe it in their hearts, ' 
must show the influence of this faith in their daily lives. Now is it so 
with any large proportion of those who profess these truths 1 Is it sur- 
prising, if many refuse to believe in the truth of the revelation of Jesus 
Christ if they discern in those who accept it no marks which broadly 
and visibly stamp the believer 1 For these doctrines, if true, are of such 
overwhelming importance that they must influence those who really 
accept them as from God. If, then, these latter are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from civilised heathen, what is the natural inference % All 
infidels are not included in the number of those who deny or question 
our religion. The professed infidel has a large body of allies within the 
camp which he opposes. " If not '' (in the words of Dr. Barrow), 
" what meaneth that monstrous dissoluteness of life, that horrid pro- 
f aneness of discourse, that strange neglect of God's service, a desola- 
tion of God's law ] Where there is so much luxury, such lewdness, 
such avarice, such uncharitableness, such universal carnality, can faith 
be there ? Can a man believe there is a Gpd, and so affront Him % 
Can he believe that Christ reigneth in, heaven, and so despise His laws? 
Can a man believe in a judgment to come, and so little regard his life ? 
— A heaven, and so little seek it ? — a hell, and so little shun it." 

Thus the Church's foes are they of her own household, whose negli- 
gent life, condemned by their avowed convictions, lead men who are 
without to, remain in their unbelief, because they see that professed 
belief is to; q(^ ^reat an extent barren of all fruit. 
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They say with great plausibility, " It is impossible you can really 
believe what you profess to believe, for it is quite incredible that a real 
conviction of such truths should not end in vigorous action. '* If a man 
believes that his house is on fire, he will endeavour to save his family 
and his goods ; if he does not stir, the conclusion is, that he does not 
really believe it, though he may say he does. 

In considering the causes of unbelief, as we do here in a professedly 
Christian assembly, I think we ought to place foremost this disagree- 
ment of the lives of believers with the high and holy rule which 
should guide them. My subject includes only the " causes " of unbelief. 
I leave to every man's conscience the application of this reflection. 

II (6.) In the next place, we do not all speak the same thing. We do 
nqt all accept the Catholic faith in its integrity, so there is a want of 
unity of religious belief among the teachers ; there is also a want of unity 
in teaching. Some are of Paul, some of Cephas, some of ApoUos — all 
professing honestly to teach the doctrine of Christ — but doing so with 
more or less completeness. No doubt there are more cardinal doctrines 
which are common to all Christian Churches, and which are common to 
all parties within a given Church, than there are distinctive aspects or dis- 
tinctive developments ; but in our heat of controversy we magnify very 
much, a great deal too much, the differences^ and disregard very much, a 
great deal too much, the fact of our agreement on great and glorious 
fundamental truths. 

A looker-on outside sees, because of our noisy controversies, a Babel 
of confusion where all ought to be unity, peace, and concord. He not 
very unreasonably concludes that where the truth is still in dispute, it 
is possible it may not have been found. Is it so very reprehensible to 
say, " Settle among yourselves what your code of doctrine is before you 
attempt the conversion of unbelievers " ? This want of unity may be 
rejected as a cause of infidelity by some who may allege that the Roman 
branch of the Church speaks with an unvarying tone, that her clergy 
all teach the same thing ; and yet in France, in Spain, and in Italy, 
mfidelity is open, rampant, defiant. In such places the cause assigned, 
internal disagreement, does not exist, while the presumed effect, external 
infidelity, does. The reply is this : there are many causes ; some pre* 
vail in one place, some in another. The general cause (the scientific, 
of which we shall speak presently) is opposition to any ideas of the 
supernatural. This creates philosophical unbelief. The uncertainty of 
the sound given in some countries by those who profess to teach 
others creates unbelief, by first of all producing acquiescence in the state 
of indiflference. Men exclaim with Pilate, "What is truth?" in such 
matters, and with contemptuous apathy wait not for any answer to a 
question asked in derision. This creates the unbelief of indifereiice. 
Where the Church has laid down an iron law which is antagonistic to 
all human progress, and requires submission to her decrees on subjects 
which are outside the spiritual life, she has aroused against herself 
the masculine intellectual vigour of the age, led the more powerful 
spirits to revolt from her legitimate, as well as from her usurped, 
authority, and, by setting herself against civilisation, has created what 
we may call political and social infidelity. This unbelief is active, pug- 
nacious, and exterminating. The unbelief wrought among us by our 
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variations, and by tlie heat shown in internal controversy, is in many 
the unbelief of indifference. It is contemptuous rather than directly 
hostile. It comes in aid of the impression caused by the discrepancy 
between the doctrines we profess and the lives that we lead. 

Again, I remind you that my subject includes only the "causes" of 
unbelief. I leave to every man's conscience the application of this re- 
flection. 

III. The third cause of unbelief is, the supposed antagonism between 
Science and Revelation. 

I say " supposed," because a great many cautions must be observed, 
if we would avoid false conclusions on this subject. ' 

Scientific facts are one thing; scientific theories another, and a very 
different thing. 

We can admit the facts which the theory attempts to group together 
and explain, and not be in the slightest degree bound by the theory. 

I believe that no ascertained fact qf Science is contradictory to 
Revelation: though it mat/ appear to be so, because we- mistake the 
word or misapply it. 

The uniformity of the laws of nature is of course consistent with the 
idea of a wise governor of the world, but to assume that such uni- 
formity is universal — and hence decide against any supernatural action 
in the physical sense — is going beyond what is safely to be predicated. 

"Serious misconceptions,'* says Professor Stanley Jevons,* "are 
entertained by some scientific men as to the logical value of our 
knowledge." 

He expresses a strong conviction that "the reign of law will prove 
to be an unverified hypothesis, the uniformity of nature an ambiguous 
expression, the certainty of our scientific inferences to a great extent a 
delusion. The value of science is of course very high, while the con- 
clusions are kept well within the limits of the data on which they are 
founded; but then our experience is of the most limited character 
compared with what there is to learn, while our mentai powers seem ta 
fall infinitely short of the task of comprehending and explaining fully 
the nature of any one object. I draw the conclusion that we must 
interpret the results of scientific method in an affirmative semse only. 
Ours must be a truly positive philosophy, not that false negative 
philosophy which, building on a few material facts, presumes to assert 
that it has compassed the bounds of existence, while it nevertheless 
ignores the most unquestionable phenomena of the human mind and 
feelings." t 

These words, if found in some professedly Christian apologist, might 
have less weight than they ought to have: — perhaps when quoted from 
one of the most interesting books of the day, the words of a professor 
of logic lately in the Owen's College, Manchester, now in University 
College, London, they may be received generally with respectful atten- 
tion ; even by those to whose predilections they are opposed. 

When we pass the true limits of ascertained scientific fact, we come 
into a new region, into a region of hypothesis, which may be crude ; 
of guess work, which may be only fanciful, 

* "Principles of Science," vol, i. preface, p. ix. Macmillan & Co. London, 1874. 

t Ibid. 
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Now unfortunately, men of great reputation^-of deservedly great re- 
putation — in exposition, in demonstration, in experiment, are sometimes 
fanciful and extravagant when they escape from the laboratory, the 
observatory, the study ; and from the exact and rigid methods which 
lead to solid and sure results. 

When they give a loose rein to the imagination, and deliver their 
nebulous dreams, as results to which their convictions are leading them, 
the ignorant quasi-scientific crowd, with gaping avidity, take in all 
this poetical vagary, and call it *' science," instead of giving it its real 
name — the brain-sick fancy of scientific professors. 

Sometimes they find, to their dismay, that their words have be^n 
taken for more than they intended; and that, by this illogical and 
imprudent venture, they have cast a stumbling-block in the way of 
those who would gladly learn from them the scientific truths, about 
which there can be no doubt at all. We are to learn by the steady light 
of the midnight lamp, not by the blaze and glare of a rocket. 

It is in this region of tlieory that physical science is so uncertain. 
The ascertained scientific truthsf are many ; they are full of interest ; 
the explanations of them are in many cases convincing ; the attempted 
explanations are often pleasing by their ingenuity, even when they fail 
to convince. If, however, you will read a little tract, called '* The Un- 
certainties of Physical Science," by the Rev. Professor Birks of Cam- 
bridge, published this year, you will there find that those who put their 
trust in scientific theories are trusting in an empty shadow ; and hence 
they may conclude, that if their faith is shaken in divine revelation by 
these supposed scientific difficulties, they are disquieting themselves in 
vain. There is, however, much erroneous and dangerous teaching on 
the opposite side. Men mistake the impressions they harve inherited of 
the meaning of the Word of God for the Word of God itself. Remem- 
bering that God is the God of nature — that He rules in the kingdom of 
nature as in the kingdom of grace — we assert that there can be no an- 
tagonism between ascertained facts, or the true conclusions of science, 
jand the real, true, genuine sense of God's revelations to mankind. 
Hence the wisdom of holding ourselves in readiness, if need be, to 
correct our notions of what we thought to be asserted in the Holy 
Scriptures, — according to that sajring of Cardinal Bellarmine, writing 
on the Copernican controversy : * " When a demonstration shall be 
found to establish the earth's motion, it will be proper to interpret the 
Sacred Scriptures otherwise than they have hitherto been interpreted in 
those passages where mention is made of the stability of %the earth, or 
the movement of the heavens." Dr. Whewell remarks that the objec- 
tion made to this maxim — that it is indefinite because you cannot say 
when a demonstration is complete — is of no great moment ; for if the 
ftiaxim be admitted, men will be less likely to contend for current inter- 
pretations, as if they were essential, and the danger will be avoided of 
pressing our prejudices into the rank of divine truths. 

The causes of unbelief, then, which we are now considering, may be 
thus resumed : — Scientific men put forward their theories before the 
world. Their followers take them up, and urge them as if they were 
Bcieotific truths ; and then they revolt from teaching which they think 

* WheweU's " Phil, of Inductive Sciences/' 
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contradicts- them. Believers have in too many instances repelled from 
the faith those who were convinced of certain scientific facts, by vehe- 
ment and bigoted assertion of their conviction that these scientific facts 
contradicted the revelation, assuming that tiieir interpretation of the 
Scripture was the -only true interpretation. In other words, the causes 
of unbelief in this matter have been : (1) Science, falsely so-called ; (2) 
misapplication and misinterpretation of the Bible. Again I remind you 
that my subject includes only the cau8e& of unbelief. I leave to every 
man's conscience the application of these reflections. 

IV. There is yet another phase of infidelity — Agnosticism — ^which 
seems to have its root in this a pi^iori determination, viz. : the subjects 
treated of in revelation are not within the powers of our intellects, and 
therefore we are deluded when we think that we know anything about 
them, because they are absolutely unknowable. Now there are ad- 
mitted difficulties in grasping ideas of space and time, as there are in 
grasping ideas of God and of spirit ; yet of intervals both o{ distance 
and of time we seem to have some sufficient practical notions. Why 
may we not have sufficient notions /or us of God and of spiritual exist- 
ence % Christians admit the inscrutable and incomprehensible nature 
of God. Who can understand God's ubiquity, without extension ; His 
eternity, without succession ; His omnipotence, as consistent with His 
permission of evil ; His omniscience, as consistent with the free will of 
His creatures ] We confess that in all these things God's nature is 
inscrutable ; yet we are certain of the truth of His presence ; of His 
sameness yesterday, and to-day, and for ever ; of His will being known 
to us as a guide, while yet we do not' conform ourselves to it ; and so 
on. We allow that in speaking of One whom we call Infinite in all 
His attributes, we use words which transcend the apparent limits of 
exact thought; but some have had this persuasion — that the very 
attempt itself to grasp these undefinable notions — the o^i^/g — is an 
evidence of a power within us reaching beyond our present capacity, 
and is in itself a testimony to the possibility of the higher life. We 
admit that all expressions and all notions of this kind are imperfect ; 
but we resist the conclusion that the great things at which they aim are 
absolutely out of our grasp. To assume that, because imperfectly ap- 
prehended, they are unknowable, is like shutting the ears and refusing 
to hear because of indistinctaess in the sound. What says the revela- 
tion itself on the subject % The secret things belong to the Lord our 
God ; eye hath not seen them, ear hath not heard them ; but God hath 
revealed them unto us by His Spirit. If you refuse, at once, because 
no man can know, you are assuming this attitude : '^ I once opened 
mine eyes, but there was darkness impenetrable. I will not now open 
them again, though you tell me there is light. I tell you that we can- 
not know anything about light." This unbelief has for its cause ^Ai^ 
sophical pride, and involves, I venture to suggest, this fallacy : the 
judgment which pronounces anything unknowable, must assume, be- 
fore this deliberate conclusion can be reached, that the powers of the 
human understanding are known, and that the things propounded are 
also known ; and therefore is self-contradictory. If it be true that 
dolus latet in generalibuSy surely it is specially true in negative universals. 
If, as Stanley Jevons says, we are far from comprehending, or being 
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able to explain fully tlie nature of any one object, yet we do not on that 
account cease from the endeavour to know what may be within our 
reach; but rather join with^eno (Cicero, Acad., lib. i. c. xi.) : qui inter 
sdentiam^ yvuKtiv, et inscientianif dytoiav, comprehensionevi, xaraXij-vJ/iv, col- 
locabat, and content ourselves with that limited comprekensio ; so that, 
if in any subjects scientia is unattainable, yet we are not absolutely rele- 
gated to in^cieviia, 

V. I have now to say a few words on the influence of unbelief. 

(1.) I think unbelief more extensively prevalent in the younger men 
of the literary class than in any other, — that is, among persons of 
culture I believe that there is much unbelief of a tacit kind, as well as 
much outspoken unbelief. In the case of eager spirits just set free from 
restraint, full of conscious mental vigour, and scarcely giving a thought 
to the responsibility incurred by rash utterances, or smart writing — this 
sceptical tendency is, I am told, on the increase. It is undoubtedly 
mischievous, because the silpply of recruits for writers in our daily and 
periodical press is found to a great extent in this class. They are men 
of culture, of ready wit, of considerable literary skill, bold and self-con- 
fident They find that freedom of speculation is the order of the day, 
and, without any deliberate design of a war on faith^ they set themselves 
to destroy indiscriminately all the idols that men worship. They are 
iconoclasts of ideas and prejudices — they lay about them with reckless 
impetuosity — and attack indiscriminately both truths and perversions 
of truths, convictions which lie deep in Christian men's hearts, and 
avowed convictions which have no root in the conscience. This exuber- 
ance of mental activity is uppermost ; it is in the front rank ; it com- 
mands a hearing ; and it seems a formidable foe. I may be deemed 
an optimist for venturing the opinion that this will not be a permanent 
danger to The Faith. It disturbs, no doubt, many whose convictions 
are not settled on a Arm basis ; and is so far mischievous ; but it is like 
a fire of thorns ; it gives a great glare, makes a great noise, and goes 
out quickly. The Church of God has passed through many more 
serious trials than this. 

VI. (2.) There is more danger from the deliberate and quiet and 
steady declension from faith in those men who are students of Natural 
and Physical Science. I am told that this is on the increase ; and yet 
I hold in my hand a declaration signed in 1864 by 718 men who were 
professors, lecturers, and students in the Physical Sciences — which 
states their regret that their pursuits should be supposed antagonistic 
to The Faith :— 

" We, the undersigned students of the Natural Sciences, desire to 
express our sincere regret that researches into scientific truth are per- 
verted by some in our own times into occasionsi for casting doubt upon 
the truth and authenticity of the Holy Scriptures. We conceive that 
it is impossible for the Word of God as written in the book of nature, 
and God's Word written in Holy Scripture, to contradict one another, 
however much they may appear to differ. We are not forgetful that 
Physical Science is not complete, but is only in a condition of progress, 
and that at present our finite^ reason enables us only to see as through a 
glass darkly ; but we confidently believe that a time will come when 
the two records will be seen to agree in every particular. We cannot 
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but deplore that Natural Science should be looked upon with suspicion 
by many who do not make a study of it, merely on account of the un- 
advised manner in which some are placing it in opposition . to Holy 
Writ. We believe that it is the duty of every scientific student to 
investigate nature simply for the purpose of elucidating truth ; and if 
he finds that some of his results appear to be in contradiction to the 
Written Word — or rather to his own interpretations of it, which may be 
erroneous — he should not presumptuously a£Qrm that his own conclusions 
must be right, and the statements of Scripture wrong : rather leave the 
two side by side till it shall please God to allow us to see the manner 
in which they may be reconciled ; and instead of insisting on the 
seeming differences between science and the Scriptures, it would be aa 
well to rest in faith upon the points in which they agree."* 

Among the signatures are sixty-four professors and lecturers on science 
in our universities and schools of medicine. If any great change has come 
over these men in the last twelve years, I cannot think that it is all in 
one direction. The random speculations of eminent men tend rather 
to diminish their authority than to extend it, and we have seen some- 
thing of this kind. I rather incline to think that the ignorant dogma- 
tism of theologians on scientific subjects with which they are imperfectly 
acquainted, has done more to drive men of science to infidelity than any 
study of the natural works of God. I have in past years writhed and 
fretted under a university preacher — whose ignorance was as great as 
his courage — whose vehement declamations against scientific conclusions 
were doing more harm to the faith of his audience than any true state- 
ment of scientific results could have done. While the influence of 
unbelief is not inconsiderable among students of the natural and phy- 
sical sciences, yet I fear the result of the efforts of' some professed 
advocates of the Christian faith more than the results of scientific 
research. 

VII. (3.) I imagine that the number of students of the mental and 
metaphysical sciences is more limited — but I consider that their 
opposition is more dangerous. A friend writes to me that he dreads 
the displacing at the universities of the older philosophical methods of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Bishop Butler, by Mill's System ; the former lead- 
ing up to Christian truth, and the latter to Materialism. If Mill, 
advancing upon Locke, admits in theory the facts of inward conscious- 
ness, he does so only to explain them away, and derive them, too, from 
outward experience. In such a system there is no place even for 
conscience. • 

VIII. (4.) Among working men it is very difficult to find out whether un- 
belief is gaining or not. I have found occasionally that some who pretend 
to know a great deal about the condition of working men, really know 
very little about them. It has been the custom to erect the '* intelligent 
working man" into an idol. I do not belie*ve in any greater intelligence 
in the cIclss than in any other class. I have no doubt there are many 
very intelligent working men ; I have occasionally met with some. The 
same is true of all classes. Among the numerous class of clerks and 
shopkeepers, and people in every branch of trade, you may meet occa- 

* " The Declaration of Students of the Natural and Physical Sciences." — London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., 1865. 
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sionally with very advanced and enlightened men. In all claisseB ther« 
are men thoughtful, intelligent, seeking self-improvement, to converse 
with whom is a pleasure and a privilege. But I ohject altogether to 
the foolish flattery bestowed upon any one class, as if, as a class, it had 
a special intellectual capacity. All generalisations which ascribe special 
characteristics to classes of men are untrustworthy. In all ranks of 
society there are to be found men of more than average ability — men 
who have achieved self-improvement — men who think for themselves. 
I do not belieye that the number of sceptics in any one class differs, in 
its proportion to the whole number, from what may be found in any 
other class. I have no reason to imagine that the class of intelligent 
working men is any exception to this rule. I have made inquiries in 
many towns, reported in the secularist newspaper as having had suc- 
cessful or enthusiastic meetings for the propagation of infldel ideas ; and 
I have never yet been able to ascertain that persons on the spot knew 
anything about such meetings. Hence I concluded that their import- 
ance had by the secularist organ been exaggerated. These reports are 
always furnished to papers published in a distant town ; e.g., I have 
read in the London " Times " a long report of a meeting of Republicans 
in Manchester, from which persons would have imagined that it was of 
weight and importance. On inquiry in Manchester itself, I found no 
one knew or cared anything about it ; and the known names of persons 
attending such a meeting were those of persons of no influence what- 
ever. From such limited inquiries as I have been able to make, I am 
prepared to believe that the influence of unbelief among our artisan 
class is not different from what is found in any other class. « 

Indifference and" self-indulgence are the chief enemies of the faith 
among the greater part of mankind, in all classes, from the highest 
to the lowest,. These enemies are giants compared with infidelity. It 
is quite right to encourage such work as the Christian Evidence Society 
undertakes ; but the warfare with unbelief in its more constant form is 
with the world and the flesh, and not so much with the spirit of bold 
defiance which spurns the ancient faith. Active defence of the faith is, 
however, necessary ; because the sinner who resists the Holy Spirit's 
strivings does sometimes shelter himself under 'an insincere plea of 
unbelief, and tries to escape from his self-condemnation by pretending 
to feel difficulties in the faith, which are borrowed from the armoury of 
those who openly oppose themselves. 
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We are met to-day on the platform of Faith. It would be an insult 
to a Church Congress to suspect it of unfaithfulness to the doctrinal 
articles, to which those among us who hold orders in the Church of 
Fngland are solemnly pledged. Among these articles stands the ninth ; 
its language must be held to be no idle form of words, but to express an 
indisputable part in the condition of human nature. There is an infec- 
tion of nature in every man that naturally is engendered Of the offspring 
of Adam, and this corruption of nature has its essence in the alienation 
of the affections from God-r-ihey are not "subject to the law of God." 
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But, if sin be a reality, its necessary and inevitable effect must be to 
create a disinclination towards God, and an aversion from Him. Thd 
mind is brought face to face with the great problems of belief and 
disbelief with a prejudgment already influencing it. There is no im- 
pediment like that of a moral indisposition, subtle and persuasive as the 
deadly gas that may poison the very atmosphere we breathe. Who- 
ever judged fairly of a person he disliked ? If the doctrine of sin be 
true, unbelief must be regarded as the outcome of a moral corruption, 
absolute, inveterate, universal. 

But the moral cause must have an intellectual development. It is 
impossible for the will to reject God without seeking for some justifica- 
tion of itself in the understanding. There is nothing, therefore, in the 
assertion of one primary moral cause inconsistent with the action of 
many secondary causes. The active force may be uniform, and yet 
there may be epochs of peculiar development. The moral poison may 
be both intensified in degree, and modifie;! in form, by the tendencies 
and circumstances of an age, just as with the virus of bodily disease, in 
which there may be not only periods of epidemic outbreak, but typical 
changes in the prevalent character. The modifying force may harden 
itself into different shapes according to the influence with which it is 
associated, as the crystals of chemical substances will change from one 
shape of beauty to another, according to the other substances with 
which they are combined. 

Such a development was presented in the Deism of the seventeenth 
century, and there is no difficulty in tracing the causes, political and 
social and religious, by which it was modified. Another development 
is presented by the unbelief in England of our own day. * It runs, how- 
ever, so closely on the same lines of argument, that its characteristics 
differ in degree rather than in kind. Many causes have combined to 
produce it, and unbelief in its turn intensifies and exasperates the in- 
fluences which have shaped it. The fact that the ultimate ground of un- 
belief is moral and uniform, explains how it takes up all other existing 
evils into itself, and, feeding upon them, grows more rank from the 
food that nourishes it. All discontent with the existing order of things 
naturally allies itself with unbelief. Our social condition presents 
many anomalies which never can have formed any part of the Divine 
scheme of society, and which natural reason finds it difficult to 
harmonise with the wisdom and benevolence of a Divine government. 
The class rivalries and passions, which separate one portion of the com- 
munity from another, give occasion to prejudices which confound all 
religion with superstition, and all ministry with priestcraft. The con- 
troversies which distract the Church of Christ wibhin herself afford 
pregnant causes of offence, although the activity they indicate is in- 
comparably more favourable to the supremacy of truth, than a period 
of mental and spiritual apathy. Our ecclesiastical perplexities, both 
within and without, divert strength from the proper work of the 
ministry, and leave open occasion for unbelief amid the practical 
heathenism of a nominally Christian nation. All these are generating 
causes of unbeldef, and they are aggravated in their turn by the un- 
belief they generate^ 

But from these wide and general topics I turn away to one special 
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cause. There is one specific peculiarity in the intellectual condition orf 
our day, and one corresponding defect in our system of education which 
requires attention. I express a conviction which has grown up in my 
mind for many years, and am deeply impressed with its importance. 

The intellectual tendencies of an agQ are apparently capricious. 
But in our own day two powerful factors have moulded the course of 
thought. The one is the prevalence of physical study, and the 
marvellous discoveries of natural science. I desire to speak of science 
and of scientific men not only with respect, but with admiration. All 
clergymen who take the advice of the distinguished Professor who was 
announced to follow me, and who make themselves acquainted with 
scientific works, will be impressed not only with. the high enthusiasm 
for truth with which the writers are generally actuated, but also with 
the intellectual vigour and acuteness with which the search after truth 
is pursued. The higher class of scientific works supply no mean train- 
ing to the faculties. Nevertheless, like all other human study, physical 
science has its characteristic dangers. It deals with material forces and 
cognisable agents ; is conversant with sensible phenomena and works 
of demonstrable facts. It thus tends to materialise the intellect, and 
make it seeptical of any forces which are above sensible perception, and 
incapable of measurable experiment. 

The extreme specialisation of modern scientific study has a further 
risk of its own. The eye becomes incapable of looking beyond the one 
object, on which all its powers of vision are fixed. It becomes micro- 
scopic ; but it loses width and comprehension. Hence arises a tendency 
to make the truth of. Christianity exclusively dependent on that one 
particular branch of study, and that one special point to which atten- 
tion is directed. To that concentrated gaze the scientific test becomes 
all in all ; and the other branches of evidence, the moral, historical, 
critical, and archaeological, are apt to be as absolutely forgotten as if they 
had no existence. 

Another factor in our intellectual condition is to be recognised in 
the perfection of its literary and historical criticism. Again, I wish to 
speak of criticism as I have spoken of science, with respect and admi- 
ration. The accuracy and sensitive nicety to which critical perception 
has been directed are worthy of all praise. But, again, it has its 
dangers. Containing its resources within itself, it is liable to the fatal 
temptation of overstepping its limits, and overestimating its powers. 
It affects not only to say what is incredible, but also what is credible ; 
not only to destroy the fabric of the false, but what is enormously 
more difficult — to construct the fabric of the true. Can any one deny 
that the tendency of the critical instinct is to become self-contained and 
self-reliant, and to disdain what it considers to be the contemptible pro- 
cesses of ordinary proof ? 

Now, where there exists a tendency either to defect or to excess in a 
given direction, it is evident that some supplementary influence is needed 
to act as a corrective, and to restore the balance. The greater the men- 
tal activity the greater is the necessity for it — the headlong rush of the 
train only precipitates its destruction. The scientific and critical facul- 
ties have been cultivated to the highest perfection, and are exercised 
with an. intense activity, almost morbid. But the supplementarv facul- 
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ties which should regulate their exercise have, I believe, been neglected, 
and the great corrective principle forgotten. 

To this conclusion others appear to have come, as well as myself. But 
they identify the missing principle differently. It is, therefore, necessary 
for me to say what I think it is not, as well as what I think it is. 

It is not, I think, the principle of Church authority, overruling the con- 
clusions of the reason with the weight of a divinely-constituted teacher. 
It is in this light that no less a thinker than John Henry New- 
man has presented it in his " Apologia." To him the Church is an 
outward impersonation of the Divine Majesty, confronting the lawless- 
ness and licence of human thought with the awful supremacy of Grod. 
That before the presence of God alone can the arrogance of the human 
intellect be abashed, we shall all agree. But in what mode is God made 
known to us ] Mr. Newman's reply is, in the authority of the Church 
visible. So intensely does he conceive of this, that, if I understand 
him rightly, he deems it to be a spiritual duty to accept the infallibility 
of the Church as a doctrine, at the very time when his understanding 
rejects it as a fact. It is an imposing conception, but it lacks basis 
in truth, and evidence from expedience. Unbelief can never be corrected, 
and truth secured, by what is admitted to be a theory and not a fact, 
by what is admitted to be untrue, and wha^ places the human under- 
standing and the humaii conscience into opposition. Such discord is 
not of God. And though we do not weight the theory with the burden 
of Papal Infallibility, but modify it to the circumstances of the AngU- 
oan Church, its inherent weakness is twofold. There is no evidence 
beyond her own assertion that the Church has ever been constituted, in 
this sense, the Vicegerent of God, and there is abundant evidence that 
the claim has stimulated unbelief, but has never checked it. 

The claim has reached its highest pitch in the Church of Eome ; yet 
what has been the result, when we look beneath the iron uniformity of 
her external system ? Briefly and generally, it has been superstition 
in women and unbelief in men. The assertion is no mere Protestant 
commonplace. The Bev. G. S. Foulkes says of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that the more educated the men were, the less they frequented, 
the less they loved it. A Catholic, in the Tablet of July 1860, says, " that 
the men he met with in France Were perfectly irreligious, not in life 
only, but in principle ;" and he records a Roman Catholic opinion of the 
Roman Catholic clergy to be, that '^ their mode of life was careless and 
lukewarm, and, in many cases, luxurious, if hot much worse." If we 
take the doctrine of Church authority, as modified in the Anglican 
Church, the evidence is still the same. Where has the authority of the 
Church over private belief been most magnified and most ably taught 
in this country 1 The answer is, At Oxford. At what centre of thought 
has the reaction been greatest as well as immediate and men have 
learned to act loosest to the authority of Catholic dogma 9 The answer 
is again, At Oxford. 

Not only has the doctrine of authority proved itself powerless to check 
unbelief, but it has promoted it ; for, by tightening the cord too much in 
one direction, it has given greater force to the rebound in another. Nay, 
by an irresistible controversial necessity, its direct teaching has been 
drawn into the same channel. • Church authority has been commended 
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to acceptance, as the only practical alternatiye to the blank horror of a 
total unbelief. But an absolute authority is evidently needless, if faith 
can rest on evidence ; and if God, as 1 believe, has so intertwined the 
credentials of Christianity alike with the fundamental instincts of the 
human soul and the whole course of human history and literature, that 
they cannot consistently be rejected without making all belief of 
every kind impossible. The advocates of authority have, therefore, 
found themselves compelled to disparage evidence. Not only has the 
weight of their influence failed to check unbelief, but the weight of 
their argument has all gone to strengthen and encourage it 

Church authority is not, therefore, the missing principle that we need 
to supply as the corrective to the natural tendencies of physical and 
critical study. What, then, is it) I believe it to be a knowledge of 
the laws of evidence, and of the processes of the human mind involved 
in all certitftde. I do not mean a Jcnowledge of Christian evidences, 
but something much wider and far less disputable^ for no thinker of any 
school will deny the need of accuracy in the mental processes by which 
truth is discovered. I mean an intelligent acquaintance with the 
rationale of all proof. It is not so much that we want a philosophy of 
evidence, for the materials of it already exist in our literature ; but 
it is, that no general acquaintance with it exists, even to an elementary 
degree. Do you think that one educated person out of a hundred 
could give an intelligent account of his reasons for accepting the 
credibility of any ancient book, or of the difficulties to be met in offering 
demonstrable proof of the most ordinary historical fact ) If men have 
no conscious reasons for belief, analogous to the test-tubes which the 
chemist and the physician have constantly in their hand8,is it any wonder 
that they go wrong alike in the acceptance of what is not true, and the 
rejection of what is true 1 For the two ever go together, and the swing 
of the pendulum explains the gross credulities of all unbehef. 

I ask special attention to this, that evidence has to do with facts, 
and furnishes the broad line that distinguishes facts from opinions and 
speculations. A knowledge of facts lies at the basis of all our know- 
ledge. The inductive method is the very cradle of all physical science, 
and, indeed, of all other true sciences, whatever may be the material with 
which it deials. Without it we ai'e all up in the air, and living among 
the earth-born fogs and mists of cloudland. This acquaintance with 
experimental facts must be not only accurate, but also comprehensive. 
It must include the entire circle of facts bearing upon the subject under 
examination. Now the strength of Christianity lies, as all other know- 
ledge must lie, in facts. We should never be driven off from them, or 
seduced from this firm ground into the marsh-land of theory and specula- 
tion. Nothing excites my admiration more than the vast multitude of 
facts being accumulated in our own day in confirmation of the Christian 
revelation, especially from archssology. The assertion made by men 
of eminence, that no one fact of the divine book has ever been disproved, 
has never been met, nor, so far as I know, even seriously- noticed. If 
the basis of our faith, as of all our other knowledge, be laid in facts, 
and oUr only instrument for ascertaining facts be evidence, an ignorance 
of the laws of evidence must affect the whole groundwork of faith. 
The defect .weakens and disintegrates the foundations of belief, till the 
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fabric of our religion falls into the condition, in which some of our 
cathedrals have been found, with the slender ashlar walls filled with a 
loose and disjointed rubble, instead of being compacted with the firmly* 
cemented stones, whose solid strength could bear up the stately tower 
or tapering spire, unshaken amid the storms of ages and the wreck of 
time. 

The inaptitude to deal with facts, the inability to value them for their 
own sake, the incapacity to distinguish and to interpret them, is the most 
ominous sign of the intellectual condition of our day. , In the existing 
state of men's minds, and the passionate eagerness which pervades them, 
proof and disproof appear to count for nothing ; and as the paradox is 
true that nothing more frequently occurs than what is declared to be 
impossible, so nothing is asserted with more confidence, and believed 
with greater tenacity, than what has been proved over and bver again 
to be utterly untrue. The most extreme instances are ftrnished by 
the controversy with Rom^, though I believe our own internal contro- 
versies illustrate the same thing. 1 presume that there is not a scholar 
in Europe, whatever may be his religious opinions, who does not con- 
sider the Isidorian decretals to be an absolute forgery, and one of the 
most monstrous ever perpetrated. But on those decretals was built the 
temporal power of the Papacy. The superstructure long survived its 
foundations ; and the belief in them survives still, as appears from words 
dropped by Dr. Manning a few days ago. How often has the provi- 
dential character of the temporal power been asserted and re-asserted, 
both from the lips of the Pope and in the addresses of educated English 
laity, and the destruction of it denounced as a crime against God. This 
has been said again and again, with apparently as firm a conviction of 
its truth as if those documents were authentic, instead of being one of 
the grossest frauds ever recorded in the pages of history. Or take the 
asserted Episcopate of St. Peter over the Church at Rome. I believe 
St. Peter was at Rome, and was martyred there, for there is definite 
evidence for both these facts. But his twenty«five years' episcopate is 
disproved by so great an accumulation of evidence, as to be relegated to 
the limbo of idle myths. Yet is it not a strange thing, view it from 
what point you will, that this proved untruth should be accepted as the 
foundation historical fact of the whole Romish system, as complacently 
as if no shadow of doubt had ever been thrown over its accuracy. 

If I turn to the controversy with unbelief, the same strange inapti- 
tude to deal with facts meets us still. From this arises the demand for 
demonstrable proof in moral subjects, and the indisposition to admit any 
facts but those which are physical and material ; as if the world of mind 
and soul were not as real as the world of matter, and the wants of the 
capacious human spirit as certain, and its universal instincts as reliable, 
as the wants of the body and the erring evidences of the senses. Frona 
the same cause arises the tendency to depreciate what are commonly 
known as the Christian evidences — that great and various mass of facts 
which are as certain and as cogent now as they were two hundred years 
ago, and which have no more undergone any change than the courses 
of sun and moon and stars have altered since the days of our fore- 
fathers. Hence the insuf&cient support given by the body of the energy 
to such an organisation as the Christian Evidence Society. I do not 
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Bay a word against every age following its own tendency of thought in 
this, as' in other matters ; but it does not follow, because my own 
mind is most affected by evidences that are internal, that I am therefore 
to deny or to treat with contempt evidences that are external. No con- 
clusion in the conQict between faith and unbelief can possibly be true, 
which is not founded on the whole circle of facts bearing on the ques* 
tion ; and cfonsciously to put entire branches of them on one side, is 
consciously to vitiate the process of inquiry. The great world is co- 
related throughout all its parts ; and as all forces meet in one central 
Deity, so all its evidences meet in the Christianity in which He is 
revealed. Not physical science alone, nor historical inquiry alone, nor 
philosophic thought alone, nor criticism alone, can adequately find out 
God. These are but so many entrances to the central shrine, so many 
pathways to the one Throne, so many various avenues to the same 
Presence. No single human mind can tread them all ; but the aggre- 
gate intellect of human kind — the aggregate thought — pursues them 
one by one. The various observers start from widely different points. 
It is when they meet at the same centre, and break involuntarily into 
the same hymn of praise, that the full revelation of God bursts upon the 
view — perfect wisdom, power, and love, in one indivisible Deity. " Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty !" . 

All the instances I have mentioned point to the same conclusion. 
The great prevalent defect in the mental habitude of the age has regard 
to evidence — that is, has regard to facts. There is an incapacity to 
grasp and hold them ; not from any want of the appropriate faculties, 
but from the absence of their cultivation. If God teaches us by facts, 
as He does confessedly in t^e world of matter, and as all reaeon leads 
us to believe that He does in the world of mind and spirit also — our 
disqualification tcTdeal with facts is like the disqualification of a blind 
man to witness to the identity of a person he cannot see. What 
wonder that in this darkness of the mental eye, the moral poison of an 
inborn prejudice should work its natural result in an overt unbelief, or 
that this unbelief should distort into a permanent obliquity the deftct 
of the spiritual organ in which it has its rise. 

This great evil urgently demands a remedy. It cannot be found in 
the issue of one or two isolated books on the rationale of evidence, how- 
ever admirable they might be. It can only be found in ingraining an 
acquaintance with evidence, and with the primary laws of all thought, 
into the very structure of our education — not, as I conceive, of our 
higher classes alone, but of the .upper standards in our primary schools. 
For this purpose, manuals of the most elementary kind-^yet more ele- 
mentary than the manual of Archbishop Whately on the Christian 
Evidences — would be needed. I feel assured that the provision of such 
books "would be perfectly practicable to one who had the necessary 
leisure, and who enjoyed, at the same time, the opportunity of testing 
his work at every stage, by actual experiment, under an intelligent 
master, and among children of the ordinary capacity. I commend to 
others the accomplishment of a task, which the claims of a busy life 
and constant ministerial avocation have rendered impossible to myself. 
Let me not be thought a dreamer. A work of precisely the same kind 
is already being done in our primary schools. What is more familiar 

H 
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than the object-lesson ? Yet what is the object-lesson, but a means of 
training the senses to observe) What I wish to see is an analogous 
course of lessons which shall teach the mind to think, and in which the 
familiar experiences of daily life shall furnish the material of the lesson, 
just in the same way that the object, real or pictorial, furnishes it to the 
eyes of our children. That the task of training the intellect is more 
difficult than of training the senses, I admit ; but that is no reason why 
it should be deemed impossible. I am not fanciful enough to imagine 
that any possible process will eliminate unbelief from among us, while 
its pregnant spring in the human heart remains unhealed — too deep and 
inward for any touch save of the hand of Gk)d Himself. But we might 
diminish what we cannot remove. We may avoid provoking occasions 
for it. We may arm the mind against it. An influence small and per- 
vasive will be far more likely to succeed, than one which is great and 
occasional. Indeed, it is an influence constant and accumulative that 
alone can possibly succeed. Let the intellect be kept in health, as well 
as the heart and conscience; the faculties of the mind be trained, as 
well as the limlbs of the body. A robust vigour and manly habit of 
thought may do something to resist the poison which will otherwise 
lower the spiritual system, canker the happiness, and finally destroy 
the life. 

ADDRESSES. 
The Vejiekable Archdeacon Beichel. 

Of tbese two branches of one subject I confine myself to the first, which will afford more 
than enough to fill up the time allotted me : and in doing this, I shall only deal with 
those causes which are speculative and theorefcical : leaving practical causes of unbelief to 
be handled by those who have a better acquaintance with the state of England than I, 
long an exile from my native land, can have. 

And before proceeding, I would beg the Christian indulgence of the Congress if some 
things I shall say do not express the convictions of all present. In speaking of the causes 
of unbelief, '* lucedo per ignes suppositos cineri doloso." And though the system to which 
I must allude is not so popular in the religious world as it used to be, '* still through its 
ashes gleam their wonted fires." I claim the right of expressing my own profound convic- 
tions : but I do not claim Infallibility for those convictions ; and, therefore, I only expect 
the toleration I am ready to extend. 

The theoretical or speculative causes of modem unbeUef are multiform, yet they may, I 
conceive, be reduced under a few heads.* 

The first I shall notice is, misconception of the nature of the authority of Seriptnie. 

The certain sciebtifio discoveries of modem times began with the Gopemican theory of 
astronomy. That theory, by reducing this earth from the stationary centre of the universe 
into a moveable satellite of one of the lesser stars, seemed at once to collide with Scripture. 
For Scripture not merely speaks of the sun, moon, and stars, as if they were created for the 
sole purpose of serving our earth and its inhabitants, but also as if that earth were motion- 
less, and the sun revolved around it. I cannot here discuss the question how far the for- 
mer conception may be justified, though analogy indicates that what is most valuable is 
most scarce (as, e,g., human life is infinitely scarcer than insect life) : and a great autho- 
rity* pleaded for the sole habitableness of this globe in our own system, on grounds which 
the recent discoveries of the spectroscope would reinforce. But two simple principles would 

♦ The late Dr. WhewelL 
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«t once haye secured mankind from the ill effects of this supposed oppositiom between 
Scripture and Science. The first is, that Scripture was not written to teach us anything 
which we can find out without it. In other words, that Scripture is not vwperjlwius. The 
other is, that Scripture uses the common phraseology of the times and the oountriee in 
which its respectiye parts were written. In other words, that Scripture was meant to be 
intdUgibU, Kow, if these principles are true, it is evident not only that we are not to 
look to Scripture for information on astronomy, geology, chemistry, or any other science of 
modem growth : but also that we cannot expect its language on such subjects to be Bcien> 
tifically accurate, because, in that case, it would have l^en unintelligible to those to whom 
it was first addressed, and, indeed, for thousands of years afterwards. And its profitable- 
ness for doctrine, for correction, for reproof for instruction in righteousness (the only pro* 
fitableness ascribed to it by Paul), would have been lost to all generations of men before 
Copernicus, in consequence of the unprofitableness of a teaching on astronomy or geology, 
which, though correct in itself, would have been incorrect to them. 

JSut history shows that neither theologians nor philosophers have ever yet fully grasped 
this simple truth. In fact, modem unbelief ocoupies exactly the same ground as did the 
Roman Inquisition three centuries ago. Both assume that Scripture and Science ought to 
agree exactly: and, as the Inquisition persecuted Galileo, because, in opposition to the 
phraseology of Scripture, he maintained that the earth goes round the sun, so modem 
Science persecutes Scripture, because Scripture seems to say that the sun goes round the 
earth. This is, of course, only one instance out of a large class. 

Here, then, we have one cause of modem unbelief. It is the non*pereeption on both 
sides, believers and unbelievers, of the sole object for which, according to St. Paul, Scrip- 
ture was given : oonpled, on the part of scienti^c men, with the perception that many 
defenders of Scripture authority do violence to the plain meaning of Scripture, in order to 
make it speak a language of scientific accuracy it was never meant to speak, and its 
f peaking which would have made it useless for thousands of years, and might probably 
have endangered its preservation. ' 

The attitude of the common "religious mind towards Scripture has, indeed, more espe- 
cially since the Eeformation, confounded inspmUion on certain subjects, such as those 
mentioned by St. Paul, with infalUbUUy on every subject, such as Scripture nowhere 
claims. The consequence of this has naturally been unbelief : because, if on any subject 
it could be shown that Scripture was not infallible, then the whole of its authority, being 
bound up with its supposed infallibility, collapsed. Accordingly, this is a very popular 
method with assailants of Christianity, especially when they address the lower classes. I 
have seen placards and tracts meant for working men, the whole gist of which depended 
on this confusion of thought. 

But beaides scientific, there are moral difiSculties in Scripture which require a recon- 
sideration of the nature of its authority. 

The moral difficulties of the Old Testament, especially, have been fertile sources of un- 
belief. They are often felt by men who do not like to urge them, and they are con- 
stantly urged by those who, perhaps, do not really feel them. The answer to one of them 
given by Christ applies in principle to all. Moses, on account of the hardness of heart of 
those with whom he had to deal, permitted a certain practice which Christ condemns. 
Accordingly a number of precepts of the law are reversed by Christ in compliance with the 
law's higher spirit. What does this mean? It means that the inspiration of the ancient 
law was relative to the wants and capacities of those to whom it was given. And this 
relativity must, of course, also extend to the organs through whom it was given. Probably 
there has been but one mind, since the beginning of the world, through which the light of 
heaven was transmitted perfectly colourless and undistorted. 

The nature of the authority of Scripture^ then, must be conditioned by the allowance 
necessarily made for the human element in the compound factor of which Scripture is the 
prodnct. 

I am aware that this view will not satisfy two classes. It will not satisfy those who wish 
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to sliake off tbe authority of Scripture, and who find an exaggerated representation of the 
nature of its authority a conyenient weapon of attack. It will not satisfy those who require 
an infallible guide, each sentence of which possesses the objective validity of a proposition 
in Euclid. Bat quibblers, like the first sort, are never to be satisfied ; it is of no use to 
argue with them. Only those who aim at truth are worthy to find truth. And the prin- 
ciples of the latter set are only one of the many legacies bequeathed to us by a Church 
whose power still sways both parties in our own communion to an extent of which they 
are little conscious. 

The second cause of unbelief I shall notice is, a certain system of theosophy. No attempt 
to conceive and present the ultimate relations between God and man has ever really sprung 
from the study of Scripture, so far as I can see. It has sprung from anterior speculation, 
and instead of being deduced from Scripture, has been read into it. 

The human mind would fain attain perfection. Something in itself complete ; something 
which may satisfy the logical faculty, is required. One of the most illustrious instances of 
this, and certainly the most influential, is that great Father of the Church, to whom Latin 
Christianity and its branches owe their peculiar phase of spirituality and almost all their 
energy, I mean Saint Augustine. 

According to his Ccmfessions, this extraordinary man ran a round of early dissipation, 
which, though not very deadly in the eyes of a more indulgent age, was to his subsequent 
convictions an evidence of deepest guilt. He had not, however, frittered away his 
intellectual powers in the precocious embraces of sensual passion ; the one portion of his 
nature did not destroy, but only coloured and overgloomed the other. The problem of evil 
soon presented itself to him, as it does to every reflecting mind, with deepening force ; the 
merely intellectual soon passed into the moral speculation. He could not reconcile Omni- 
potent Benevolence with the existence of pain and sin. So at first he became a dualist, a 
Maniohee. He gave up omnipotence. The GK)od Being was, indeed, completely good ; 
but he was limited from without. Another Being, of equal power, thwarted and counter- 
acted him. Both were equally eternal. But the assertion of two equal co-eternal principles 
did not satisfy the logical necessities of Augustine's mind. The necessary unity of that which 
exists by inherent necessity soon forced itself upon him. The anterior eternity of one of 
the two principles was, therefore, given up. Satan, as he had now learned to call the evil 
principle, did not always exist. In the future, however, the evil Being, and, consequently, 
his adherents, enjoy the same immortality as Crod. His and their mdUvclence never 
terminates. Thus the good never absolutely conquers the evil. But his and their maleficence 
is bounded by their eternal prison-house. The victory is almost, but not quite, complete ; 
which, considering that the Evil Principle is the creation of the Almighty might seem 
strange, did it not lead up to the assertion that the Almighty has created him and them 
for the very purpose of everlasting, but impotent, rebellion. 

This attempt to explain the inexplicable has ever since dominated Western Christendom. 
Over the East it has had no influence. Its results have been twofold. As with some it 
leads to a deep submissiveness to that Power in whose predetermining unconditioned will 
they feel themselves secure of bliss, so in others of a more sturdy and self-asserting temper, 
it has led either to the degradation of religion into jiantheism, as in Spinoza, or to its com- 
plete rejection, as in the case of GK>dwin and the two Mills. [With religion, morality, at 
least on any sure basis, has gone likewise.] Nor can any one who glances at modem infidel 
publications fail to recognise the enormous influence which this theosophy has exerted and 
is still exerting against religion. 

I wish to say that I am not dogmatising^ but simply statmg facts. 

A third cause of modern unbelief in England is the great development of physical 
science. Now science postulates the unohangeableness, inthemadveiy of the laws of nature. 
Hence it is argued that natural laws being unchangeable, miracles are impossible. But 
Christianity is based on miracles— its chief fact, the resurrection of Christ, being a 
miracle. It must therefore, as a religion^ be untrue, though some unbelievers accept, with 
due allowance^ its morality. 
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Now tbis argament depends for its force on the omission of two words. I said science 
pofitnlates thennchangeabless, in tkenuelves, of the laws of natore. Bat how can it pos- 
tulate their nnchangeableness from without, if there be a Power outside them ? If there 
be a God, how can science postuLite that He shall not occasionally change either the laws 
tbemselves or their application, or even the ultimate matter of whose relations these laws 
are simply the expressions 1 Unless nature be the sole expression of the Divine will, to 
assert which is to beg the question, the uniformity of nature cannot imply the uniformity 
of the expression of the Divine will; not to mention that it is impossible for science, 
unless, indeed, it rise to omniscience, to ascertain that in any given miracle the laws of 
nature have been changed. It may only be that some unknown law has intervened to 
coanteract the result which known laws would, if left to themselves, have brought about. 

However, this difGiculty, though when examined it vanishes (except to atheists), crops 
up continually, especially in our light literature — not as a difficulty, but as a triumphant 
certainty. Two instances of its operation let me briefly notice. 

(a.) The first is in the domain of physics { it is the development or evolution theory. 
This theory owes, not indeed its origin, but its popularity, to the wish to get rid of or push 
out of sight the fundamental miracle of creation. Hence Mr. Darwin's first created living 
germ does not satisfy reasoners like Professor Tyndall ; and while he acknowledges that life- 
less matter has never been found capable of evolving life, he yet with curious inconsistency 
sees in such matter the promise and potency of every kind of life. In other words, he 
contradicts experiment for the sake of theory. 

But against the evolution hypothesis, even in its more modest original form, there are 
serious objections. Two only I shall notice. The first is based on geological research ; 
the second on physical astronomy. 

The fossil record, which I beliere now amounts to many hundred thousands of examined 
and catalogued specimens, contains, I have been told, no trace of any of the innumerable 
supposed transition stages from one species to another. Now let any one calculate the arith- 
metical improbability that in hundreds of thousands of specimens of species none should be 
found of the infinitely more numerous transition forms, supposing such transition forms to 
have existed. Wliatever be the figure expressing this improbability, and it must be some- 
thing enormous, it likewise expresses the improbability of the development theory. 

The second objection to this hypothesis arises from recent mathematical calculations as 
to the antiquity of this globe. Three such calculations have been lately made on quite 
independent data by some of the most eminent mathematicians ; and their concurrent 
result assigns to our globe a past duration at the very most of from fifteen to twenty millioES 
of years. But to the development hypothesis twenty millions of years is a mere trifle; 
hundreds of thousands of millions of years are wanted for the almost infinite progress from 
protoplasm to man. Now when speculations like these come into collision with the 
certainties of physical astronomy, I need hardly tell you it is so much the worse for them. 
Any amount of the most ingenious speculation is at once shattered by a mathematical 
equation constructed on proper data. The science which predicts eclipses for millenniums 
beforehand, which can detect a lengthening of the day from tidal-friction amounting only 
to a few seconds during the last two thousand years, looks down with serene contempt on 
the wild guesses in which biologists and geologists now reveL Still as of old^ but in quite 
a new and unexpected way, do *' the heavens declare the glory of the Lord, and the 
&'mament showeth His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showetb knowledge. There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard ; their 
line is gone out into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world. *' 

(6) The second instance of the difficulty arising from the miraculous element of Chris- 
tianity I shall notice, lies' in the domain of criticism. The book called ** Supernatural 
Beligion " is a fiiir specimen of it. The argument of the book is briefly this : Miracles are 
impossible. This it assumes. The books, therefore, which contain accounts of miracles 
are historically worthless. This it tries to prove with regard to the four Gospels. 
Now let me observe that this method of dealing with documents is very dangerous. The 
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Gospels have erery appearance of aatbentio bistoiy. They absolutely coxumr in presenting 
as with a character unique — ^impossible to invent aad impossible to sustain, espeoially by 
writers of such a class, at such a time, if it were not a copy from the life. This even J. S. 
Mill admits. They were early accepted all over the Christian world — i.e., all over the 
Eoman empire — with an agreement of reverence which cannot be explained unless there 
were some special motive for it, unless they had been' for some time generally known; and 
this they could not have been, unless they had been extant for some time before that again. 
The religion of which they became the main, but not the sole props, had indeed existed 
before them, but could not have come into existence had not much the same facts which 
they relate been extensively believed and never disproved. Of one—the greatest of all 
mirades, the resurrection of Christ — this holds especially. Now, taking the Gospels as 
true history, especially in regard to this one fact, the rise and growth of Christianity is 
quite natural. Taking them as spurious history, Christianity becomes a phenomenon 
which no one has as yet succeeded in explaining. Further, the more accurate and search- 
ing the criticism to which they are subject€td, the less effective does the attack on them 
become. 

Thus the argument of '' Supernatural Religion " may be fatally retorted. To uphold the 
thesis that miracles are impossible, it is necessary, as in that book, to violate the conditions 
of evidence, to refuse the results of the soundest and most accurate criticism ; in one word, 
to treat the Gospels in a way which, if applied to other historic documents, would literally 
make all history impossible. The results of this " destructive criticism " have been pre- 
sented with little exaggeration in the concluding words of an almost forgotten poem : — 
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Lo, thy dread empire. Chaos, is restored ; 
Light dies before thy unereating word ! 
Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall^ 
And universal darkness buries all ! " 

If I may be allowed to sum up in a few words the results of this survey, I think they 
are not discouraging. The chief speculative causes of unbelief, with one exception, are 
evidently the product of a transition state of thooght, and will correct themselves in time. 
Especially is this true of misconceptions of the nature of Scripture authority, and of wild 
physical speculation. The only cause of unbelief which will probably be permanent, 
having its roots deep in the nature of man, but enjoying seasons of greater and lesser 
influence, is the Augustinian theosophy. This will continue to enforce submission, on the 
one hand, and to provoke rebellion on the other, so long as the human mind, which is 
finite, shall fancy itself capable of fathoming the infinite. 



The Rev. G. Greenwood. 

The subject of unbelief in England is a very wide one, presenting itself in several different 
forms. I wish to confine myself to that view of the subject which has regard to what may 
be called scientific scepticism. I wish, first of all, to show that the rise of an opposition 
between science and religion is not an accidental thing. This is not a matter in which you 
can draw a sharp line, and say that religion shall keep itself to one side and science to the 
other. If ever there was a case in which our Lord's words came true, '* It must needs be 
that offences come," it is in this case. For consider what revelation consists of. It comes 
to us partly in the form of a history— the history of a people so situated as to be brought 
into contact with all the chief nations in the ancient world. As we study the scriptural 
record, we find Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome coming successively 
on the scene. Here, then, is historical science. Tou cannot explain away the &ct that 
there is a science of history in Scripture, and it must come in contact in some degree with 
historical scienoe as treated by man. Tou cannot say that Scripture is merely intended ta 
tekeh religious truth — merely intended for the correction of man's innate evil. As long as 
revelation oomes in the form of history, you must allow that historical and archaeological 
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sdenoe has a right to say something to the matter. There miut oome forbh &cta which 
ntber oonfirm or appear to refate the facte stated in Holy Scripture. Let at go to another 
point The first chapter in the Book of Gknesis oontains a record of a part, at any rate, of 
God's creation. It speaks of this world when it was simply a globe covered by water^ 
without any life in it, and a globe upon which no light shone. Now, in tracing the history 
of the change which has altered this condition of things into the one in which we find our- 
selves, Scripture is tracing the same ground that geology tries to traverse, and astronomU 
cal sdence also is treading in some degree. And you cannot get over the apparent diffi* 
enlties which appear to rise up, by saying that Scripture is to be understood as speaking , 
popnhirly. Try this by any particular case. There is a statement In Scripture that this 
esrth was at one time perfectly dark, and covered by deep water on every side. Now this 
is a simple fact ; and if geological science says that there are circumstances whicl^ show 
that such a state of things is impossible, then geology necessarily and naturally comes into 
conflict with the revelation of Qod, and the two must have something to say to one another. 

Now, believing as we do that all Scripture is given by Inspiration of God--feeling sure, 
also, that this world is the woric of God — we feel perfectly certain that if we could see the 
universe as God sees it, and read the book of revelation as He reads it, there could not be 
any contradiction between the two records. But it is here that the difficulty comes in — ^ic 
is our imperfection that introduces a danger of opposition. For we must remember that 
the Church and the scientific world are each unrolling a scroll committed to them, in 
which the writing is often indistinct, and at the end of which they have not yet arrived. 
Therefore on the one* side or the other there may be a misunderstanding of the record 
which the scroll contains. I know there are some who will say, " Was not the faith once 
delivered to the taints 1 Is not the Church the in&llible interpreter of Holy Scripture Y " 
I answer that granting all this it does not in the least alter the fact that there must be 
difficulties of this kind. The faith was once delivered to the saints ; the scroll to which 
I have likened God's revelation was delivered once for all to the Church ; but is it not 
clear that whereas some points were perfectly certain from the first, other points have 
been settled only by the Holy Spirit of God gradually guiding the Church into all truth ? 
and while the process goes on, is it not certain that there must be mistakes on one side or 
the other 1 Therefore we must not be surprised if we are obliged to own — ^rather we 
should own it with readiness — ^that there have been mistakes made on the side of the religious 
world. The Church is not only the keeper but the interpreter of Holy Writ ; and the 
latter office is as permanent and as continuous as the former. No doubt, wherever Scrip- 
ture or the Church has spoken, men do at their own great risk and to their own great loss 
neglect to listen to what is told them. But mark this : very often the truth or bare fact is 
told, but not the manner of it. Science comes in here and traces out the manner of the 
fact, what preceded,' and what followed it; and sometimes it may erroneously seem to the 
Christian that the doctrine he holds involves something as to the manner, which science . 
demonstrates to be fidse. 

Let me give two instances of this opposition,. in one of which the error is, I think, on the 
side of religious teaching and in the other on the side of scientific teaching. First, let us 
take the great doctrine of the resurrection of the body. We know that this implies, not 
merely that we shall have a body in another state of existence, but that we are to have in 
some sort or other the body we no^have. The resurrection is not the giving of a new 
body^ but the rerivifying of the body we had before death. Moreover, Scripture tells us 
that the rising will take place from that tomb in which the old body was laid. There 
seems to follow from this truth ]bhe fact of a resurrection of material. To all human 
appearance it is the materials of the body that are laid in the tomb ; therefore it may 
be said it must be the materials that rise again. But now science steps in. First, 
physiology shows us that these bodies are in 'a state of perpetual flux, that the very 
hardest parts of the body are continually flying off and disappearing, so that these bodies 
of ours have been changed several times already in every part ;. millions of atoms have flown 
away. Therefore comes the question. How can you associate those particular materials 
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'whieli are laid in the grave with the rising body? Why Bhonld they rise more than any 
other atoms that onoe formed part of the body 1 Then the chemist takes up the ronning and 
says, " I can trace these atoms. I can show that they enter into the composition of other 
bodies. I can show that the very stune atom laid in the grave in one body may be laid in 
the grave again as the constituent of a second body." Here is a difficulty of science which 
the religious world is bound to face. Shall we then give up our belief in the resurrection 1 
No, we dare not do that We may say then that we will persevere in our belief in the 
resurrection of material atoms. We may say, ** With God all things are possible." This 
is so — ^if He sees fit He can decide to which body any particular atom shall belong at the 
last. But is it not a feeling of reverence rather than want of faith which makes us shrink 
firom this resurrection of atoms^ Do we not feel that we ought to find some other solution 
of the difficulty 1 Moreover, when we once understand how little these material atoms are 
our body, we do not feel the same concern with regard to the materials laid in the grave 
as when we supx)0sed that upon them the identity of the body depended. Therefore, 
refusing on the one side to give up or ezplun away the Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, and on the other to deny the facts of science, we must maintain that there is some- 
thing that constitutes the identity of the body which is not material, not a thing you can see 
with the eyes and handle with the hands, and that it is this which shall constitute the 
new body when Christ comes, and so carry on the bodily indentity. Whilst the materials are 
thrown off the form remains the same. The cut given you when yon were a child remains 
now ; every partide that has flown away is replaced by another particle retaining the form. 
Therefore it is the formative power which constitutes the 'identity of the body. Oolj 
understand that as this formative power preceded the body, since it formed it, so there 
is no reason to suppose that it ceases to exist when the bodily particles are dispersed by 
death. We can understand that at some point or other in the process of decay this 
formative power remains behind when all the material particles have fled away. There- 
fore I think we are bound to give up, what was for many ages the general belief in tho 
Christian Church, the idea of the resurrection of material bodily particles. 

Now let us turn to an error on the scientific side of the question — arinng out of the 
principle of the fixity of natural law. There is no doubt that as men continue their inves- 
tigations in God's universe they must be more and more convinced of the truth of that prin- 
ciple. I do not say they can prove it ; but I say that as one thing after another which 
would seem to be capricious is brought within the sphere of law, the impression becomes 
stronger and stronger every day that those things which we cannot explain are still under 
some law or rule which is permanent, fixed, unchangeable. But the scientific man pro- 
ceeds to argue from this — and mark you, it is so natural that the argument should come, 
*' There is no room then for supernatural interference ; I do not deny that there may be a 
Supreme Being, or angels, or evil spirits ; but I do say that, since the laws of nature are 
immutable, it is quite impossible that these supernatural beings can interfere with the 
concerns of men." What shall we do ? Shall we turn round and deny the philosophical 
principle ? I think it is unnecessary that we should do that. It is perfectly true that we 
must maintain that He who made the laws can also break them ; but the question remains. 
Does He see fit to break them ? And the answer, I think, must be, '' He has given them a 
law which shall not be broken ;■ they stand fast for ever and ever." Can we not then 
believe in Divine Providence without breaking through this philosophical principle 1 Is 
there nothing that interferes with the laws of the universe even as a scientific man observes 
them 1 Is there not something, unless we absolutely deny man's free will, and suppose 
that all his thoughts and actions are regulated by an iron necessity — is there not some- 
thing in man which incessantly controls, modifies, and uses the laws of the universe, and 
works the will of man even in the midst of them 1 And if this be so with regard to a lower 
intelligence, how can you on any scientific principle deny that the same thing may take 
place in a higher form with regard to higher intelligences? But we .can go further, and 
give the scientific man more than we are bound to give him. It may be that God does not 
see fit ordinarily to interfere with the operation of His own laws so much even as He per- 
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mits man to do. It may be that bo angel in hearen nor any evil being has, under ordinary 
drenmsfanoes, so mnch power oyer the physical world as man has. It is qaite sufficient 
for God's ProTidence that God should touch the hearts of men and control their wills. 
Whed the widow prays for her sailor boy, who at that moment is in the midst of perils at 
sea, and in imminent danger of shipwreck in a tempest, we need not ask. Will the Almighty 
still the raging hurricane at the voice of that feeble cry ? Probably not ; it is enough that 
He touches the captain's heart and influences his will, so that, by his changing the diree- 
tion of the ship, the danger is overcome^ the vessel is saved, and so the widow's prayer is 
answered. 

The real canse of unbelief is, that we do not act up to such belief as we hare. There is 
sot one law of God for the scientific man and one for the religious. Both are alike answer- 
able. In the first place, aU belief is a gift ; and, secondly, it is given in very different 
degrees,, and each of us is responsible for the use of that amount which is offered to him. 
The scientific man — of course, with exceptions --too often does no^ act up to such belief tm 
he already possesses; neither does the religious man. Too often a theoretical doubt as to 
whether there be a Gh>d is turned into living practically as if it were certain that there 
was no Gk)d. But this need not be. That may seem to be a grotesque prayer which we are 
told was once offered by a sceptic, " God, if there be a God, save my soul if I bave 
a soul ; " but surely it was one of the noblest prayers that could be offered if he was sincere. 
He was acting according to the light he had ; and I make no doubt that, if he prayed that 
prayer honestly and perseveringly, he very soon learnt that there was a God, and that be 
had a soul. When one of the most distinguished of scientific men challenged the religious 
world to an experiment with regard to prayer, the answer should have been, ' Go and 
make the experiment in your own chamber-- do not insult God by demanding of Him pre- 
sumptuously, as a matter of strife and controversy, that revelation of His power which 
must be sought for reverently, quietly, humbly, as a matter of personal need. With such 
belief or unbelief as you have, go to Him whose existence you do not altogether deny ; open 
out your heart before Him ; tell Him the whole truth about yourself. Spread out your 
unbelief before God, even if it be unbelief in His own existence, and you will find that 
there is a God who answers prayer, and can give belief to those who are ready to receive it. 



DISCUSSION. 
The Dean of Durham. 



So mncli has been said with such marked ability, that I think I may venture to say my 

ofiBlce, if in some respects more 4ifficult, is a more obvious one. It is to endeavour, as 

weU as I can, to enforce — and possibly, in some respects, with slight difference from 

points that have been advanced — some opinions of my own. But let me at onbe endorse 

the sentiment which I think fell from my brother the Dean of Manchester, that this is 

not a question on .which we need feel the slightest discouragement; but it is one which 

we may face at once fairly and boldly, with the confidence that if we do our duty, and 

the main point of the matter is in doing our duty in our souls and consciences, we shall 

have nothing to fear, but everything to hope from the progress of scientific discovery. 

When I heard that wonderful passage from Barrow which was read by my brother, a 

passage 'Which described the state of religion in the time of Charles II., a state of 

religion so bad that it degraded the morality of individuals, and yet, knowing that some 

of OUT ablest divines existed at that time, I cannot think that we are in such a bad 

position as n^y suppose. When I remember Bishop Butler's observation, that it had 

come to be a fact that men thought it was a thing to be ashamed of to acknowledge 

themselves Christians, and when I recollect the statement of the great Pitt on his death- 

l)ed — *' Would that I had ever known a religious man ! " I must say that Christianity 

has greatly advanced from those days to this, and I am not afraid to look on this bold* 
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Bess of Bpecttlaiion on every side as a tribute to the force of Ohristianity, even when I 
aaaent to every word that fell from my friend on my right, when he said that what 
there is of evil unbelief arises from the half -heartedness of Christians. We have in our 
bands the key that would really unlock the mystery, and to us are given the ethereal 
weapons which would scatter all the hosts of unbelief. Ubt me also express my agree- 
mcQt with what fell from the second reader in our discussion to-day, that this great 
question is not to be dealt with on the ground simply of authority ; and it is well that 
we should distinctly recognise that fact. I. am certain my friend, the Dean of Manches- 
ter, did not wish to convey that idea, and that he, as well as myself, would hold that 
when these questions are brought boldly before the human mind, it is not any authority 
given to any Church, but the prayerful struggle of the mind within itself, such a 
struggle as was that of the great Augustine, which will bring the earnest and truth- 
desiring mind into the haven of certainty, as it did that great Father (a triumph not of 
faith alone but of reason), who, after long struggles, prayers,* and doubts, became the 
greatest doctor whom the Church of Christ has ever had since the days of the ApostLes. 
Iiet me further say that whilst we meet and boldly struggle with them, we ought to have 
a generous sympathy with some of those minds which, from the unhappy circumstances 
of their education or other causes, have been led to end their lives in hopeless error. 

Many of you must remember the few last pages in the life of the younger Mill — ^it 
is, unhappily, to the two Mills that we owe much of the prevailing unbelief— -you 
remember the hopeless sadness with which Mill expressed his want of power to grasp 
Christianity, whilst nevertheless he made the old confession that it was after all impoa- 
sible to say that Christianity might not be true. That is some reason why we should do, 
as I am glad every speaker has urged us to do, deal with these questions with calmness 
and honesty, not in an excited manner, not appealing to the ignorance of our hearers, 
but to the collective wisdom of England. Well, then, to go a few steps further, let me 
at once indicate where I think the weakness of physical science lies, and though it is not 
an all-conclusive argument, where the strength of our own case lies. I think the wealc- 
netiB of the argument from physical science lies in this^-that no man of science can 
possibly refute the doctrine of the unity of God. Grant once that great fact of the 
unity of God, and, as St. Augustine said on Christ's resurrection, ** Christ rose and the 
thing is settled," so I would say, grant that there is a God Who can interfere in the 
i^Eairs of man, and Who loves man, and the whole Christian belief follows by almost 
logical certainty. There is one point to which I wduld briefly call your attention, which 
is perhaps a little more practical. A great deal of the infidelity an^ng the masses is 
not connected with physical science at all, but we have a rising and more powerful 
school to struggle against — that is, the body of men who say it is impossible to prove 
the doctrines of Christianity. Such a book as " Supernatural Religion," marked as it is 
with great intellectual, and not without strong moral qualities, is now producing 
immense effects in the way of literary infidelity. This point has been touched apon 
already, and the limits of time will not permit me to go at any length into it ; but I 
would say that at this moment I believe there is rising up in this country a school of 
thoughtful and educated theologians, many of whose works we have seen already, whose 
headquarters, by that law which gives to one of the Universities power at one time, and 
to another at another time, are now in the University of Cambridge — I mean such men 
as Professor Lightfoot, who are now hiving wisdom each studious hour. It is to them 
we must look for the future of English theology, ^d in safer hands it could not be placed. 
One word more — we have had, no doubt, in this generation to deplore great losses 
amongst our noblest thinking men, one, the noblest of all, whom many of us here would 
never lose any opportunity bf looking back upon with tenderness and love, has gone from 
us, and I fear upon that which I cannot "but believe to be an unsound principle, the 
principle of crushing down a powerful mind under the imperious dictates of authority. 
That may happen now and then— that as the Roman Church was able to crush us down, 
so we have lost Dr. Newman. Let us beware, on that very account, not to lean too 
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mach on aathoirity. Let eaoh man decide for himself, in the secrecy of his own straggles 
and prayers, but certainly holding firm the principle that yon mnst belong in a dntifvil 
maimer to the Ohnrc& of which you are a member, and to which you onght to be 
obedient. Combine those two spirits, and then the Church of England will have nothing 
to fear from any straggle any of as may be called upon to encounter. 



Kev. Prebendary W. E. Clark, 

In discussing the causes of unbelief there are two principal dangers which lie in our way ; 
there is the danger of considering this subject as a mere speculative one, and the danger of 
studying it after an incomplete and one-sided ioYestigation of facts. On the one hand, 
there is the d priori road which, like Alpine climbing, is always dangerous to a man who 
has not a strong head ; and on the other hand, there is the incomplete induction of facts as 
illustrating this subject. Let me give one or two illustrations of this statement. If you 
will ask persons of one class of mind, or one class of opinion, what is the great cause of un- 
belief among us, they will say it arises from too great an exercise of free thought ; if yoa 
ask another class of mind, they will say that unbelief is mainly a reaction from excess 
of authority. To use popular language, according to one school, unbelief is the outcome of 
Protestantism, and according to another school, it is a reaction from Popery. It would be 
easy for any one who believed in these opinions, or thought it worth while to maintain . 
either of them, to gather a quantity of facts that might seem to illustrate the one opinion 
or the other. It would be easy to go to Germany and say, " See what is the result of 
rebellion against authority." It would be perfectly easy to go to France and say, '*See 
what evil Ultramontanism has done in its reaction." One of the readers asked us where 
it was that authority had been asserted, and the answer most strongly was " Oxford." 
Then the next question was, " Where has rationalism found its homel" and the answer 
was, '* In Oxford.*' I might just as well ask. Where was it that the Reformation received 
its narrowest form in Germany ) It was in Heidelberg. Then I ask. Where is it that the 
Tubingen School finds its home at this moment ] It is in Heidelberg. Statements of this 
kind are bf very little value. I might return to the question of Oxford and say, it is per- 
fectly true that the rationalistic movement appeared in Oxford after the Tractarian move- 
ment; but it is equally true that the Tractarian movement was an outcome from the 
Evangelical movement. Do not think for one moment that I am speaking disrespectfully 
of the Evangelical movement. No man who loves our Lord Jesus Christ can ever look 
back to that movement without feelings of deep affection and gratitude to those who were 
the leaders of it; and not only so, the vital principle of the Evangelical movement was that 
which is the vital principle of all religious movements. Still I cannot help thinking with 
regard to what was said by Canon Qarbett in his very able paper, and still more strongly 
by my friend the Dean of Durham, that it is necessary we should renaember that if the 
principle of liberty of thought be valuable on one side, the principle of authority is not 
without its value on t^e other side. With regard to the principle bf liberty no one will 
think of denying its value, for if we have not liberty nothing is of any value. Is there any- 
thing in the teaching of our Lord or His apostles that would imply that any faith or love was 
acceptable to Him except that which was freely rendered out of a personal conviction and 
willingness? It would be absurd, then, in speaking to reasonable men to defend liberty ; 
and I am satisfied that every effort to repress it must result in unbelief: perhaps first in 
an inainoere profession of belief, which is the surest seed-plant for an abundant harvest of 
unbelief afterwards. On the other hand, I cannot forget that whilst the principle of 
liberty must be r^arded as the mainspring of faith, authority is the regulator of fedth. 
The Bible comes.to us with the authority of God, and I do not think if we come really to 
understand eaoh other there is really any great difference of opinion with regard to thi^ 
other point, that there is such a thing as the authority of the Church. That principle 
may be pushed too far. We deny the infallibUit^ of the Pope. We may be unable to sea 
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fye to eye with manj of those who reject the m&UibUity of the Pope^ but still there is 
such a thing as anthoiity. When I say that the principle of aathonty is important as a 
regulator, I mean to say that there are two ways in which a man may oome to ecndtuions 
with regard to the Christian &ith. He may sit down and stndy the Bible by himself and 
try to find out what it means; that would be an entire ignoring of Church authority. 
Or he may say, the faith once delivered to the saints could not have been shut up in the 
Bible alone, it must have existed in the Christian community throughout all ages. It oould 
not have been seriously changed in the days that immediately followed the apostles ; there- 
fore 1 shall do well to consider the stream as it rans from its pure fountains, and see 
whether its character will bear to be tested by this original revelation. By Church autho- 
rity we mean that the universal Church or any particular national Church shall have brooded 
collectively over the Bible and these historical testimonies, and gathered what has been the 
faith in all ages ; and having so gathered, it takes and delivers it to the Christian com- 
munities with authority. I am most thankful that such an authority exists. Such au 
authority, instead of shutting me out from the Bible^ helps me to understand it and 
increases my reverence for it. 



Mr. J. Shelly. 

It must be remembered^ for our guidance and encouragement, that it is only natural to 
expect in the midst of a great religious revival that there should be active opposition on 
the part of infidelity. But besides that unbelief which is educated, scientific, and active, 
there is a great body of unbelief neither very intelligent nor aggressive, but which has such 
proportions, and which, I fear, is increasing to such an extent, as to excite anxiety if not 
alarm. This kind of infidelity is practical before it is theoretical. Some of you will 
remember that the late Br. Arnold, in one of his letters quoted in a late number of the 
^* Church Quarterly Review," writes : " I believe than any man can make himself an 
atheist speedily by breaking off his own personal communion with G^od in Christ." I do 
not dare to say that this is done deliberately, or of set purpose, but I am sure it is very 
frequently done gradually and insensibly ; and I am quite sure that this gradual weaken- 
ing of belief is very much fostered and increased by what I must call the externality of 
eur modem life. I do not mean that the interior life is not talked about and written 
about. This is indeed part of the externality of which I am speaking, but I mean that it 
is not loved ; and thus men having become practical infidels, seek eagerly and snateh 
with avidity any theoretical proposition which will enable them to justify themselves to 
themselves. A great deal of our modem religious literature tends to foster this exter- 
nality. For example, many of the clergy are familiar with the Life of Christ written by 
Ludolph of Saxony. It is an uncritical book perhaps, but it bears the evidence of much 
quiet, meditative study. Compare that with the most recent Life of our Lord, very much 
talked of and very much read. How external it all is ! With all its ability, with all 
its brilliancy, is it unfairly described as Smith's Dictionary done into fine English ? I 
believe that what we have to do with, as believers, is not to dwell on this external ground, 
but rather to seek to recall them to the interior life which they have forsaken and for- 
gotten. I believe we should do best by working in the manner of Ludolph of Saxony, 
and not in the manner of Dr. Farrar, brilliant as it undoubtedly is. For this purpose I 
cannot help desiring to recommend the regular use of retreats, of periods of retirement, 
call them what you will, for the laity as well as the clergy. There at any rate Christian 
thought may be awakened — there Christian courage may be stimulated — there a wise 
Christian scepticism may be learnt, which will induce men not to accept with a mistaken 
credulity every theory in opposition to the faith, ^which is not so much suggested as 
assumed by popular newspapers and magazines. But there is another class of infidelity, 
coarser and more vulgar, which I am afraid is to a very great extent increasing among us 
--viz., the infidelity of the public-house, the music hall, and the lecture room. This also 
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hftTing been practical, first seeks to justify itself by the stock arguments oanght up from 
infidel lecturers. How are you to meet this 1 Tou will not, I am persuad^, oonyince 
such persons by mere intellectual and literary argument. Tou will not couTince them by 
the eridence of the Bible. That evidence, after all, is literary eyidence ; and you have to 
deal with illiterate x>ersons. But exhibit the power of the Church — exhibit it as a great 
historical fact, as a great, active, present reality ; exhibit the power of the Church — not 
separate from the potrer of Christ and the power of GK>d. . Is not the Church the body of 
Christ? Is not its authority the authority of Gh)d? It is the link between the visible 
and the invisible ; and these men*8 lives, which are wholly absorbed in the visible, may be 
raised up by it to the things which are unseen. It is the one family in heaven and on 
earth. Its is the ministry of angels ; its are the prayers of the saints ; its is the grace of 
the sacraments ; and its, by means of these, is the victory over unbelief. 



The Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 

Ir I had time I should have liked very much to have broken a lance with my dear friend 
the Dean of Durham. I think that in what he said about authority he forgot a very old 
rule of Oxford logic which I studied some few years before he did — ^that an argument may 
prove too much ; and, if his argument is sound, it goes against the Creeds. But I have 
no time to go into this. I am going to say something which, perhaps, will find very little 
acceptance with a great many here. I have been thirty years at work on something about 
which I am alK)ut to speak, and I may ask the indnlgence of this meeting to bear with an 
old soldier, who once had a large regiment, but is now deserted by every man, woman, 
and child. There are two great blots of our time : one is this—there is something in the 
Bngliah mind which is operating very unhappily. Much more is thought and made of the 
differences between those who believe alike in the Incarnation and Atonement, but do not 
believe alike as to the manner of applying these to the individual soul, than of the differ- 
ences between those who believe in the Incarnation and the Atonement, and those who^o 
not. In other words. High and Low Churchmen are greater adversaries than Churchmen 
and unbelievers. It is a monstrous thing that it should be so, and shows that the Bnglish 
mind is very loose about unbelief. We talk very glibly in England about German unbelief, 
I wonder where it was that religious unbelief of the last three hundred years originated. 
Why^ it was in this country. Hobbes and Herbert were the two great inventors of modem 
Deism and Atheism. It went through Fraoce and Germany ; then it was filtered back 
through a very filthy sieve, and now we call it Germanism 1 I wish people would not be 
so insular and complacent, but would have a little more knowledge of facts, and some 
greater honesty in admitting the force of facts. I say then, that the actual indifference of 
the English people is a fact. They rather pride themselves upon it than otherwise — ^and 
I say this is both a chief cause and effect of unbeliefL 

Now I am going to the other thing, and I daresay you will think I am very silly, but I 
cannot hdp it. I say that the present state of the schools of England as settled by law is 
one of the greatest possible causes of unbelief. With regard to the School Board Schools, 
I am not going to say much ; but I would say that I believe School Boards to be places 
where the gurgoyles are all turned inside ; with that I dismiss them, and I hope they will 
like it. With regard to what are called Denominational Schools, I tell you — I know it 
will go agamst the feelings of many of my brethren^f I had said this ten years ago 
eyen, I should have had an army at my back, but now I have not. I am where I was 
thirty years ago in this matter. All my army has run away, and, as is usual in <nch a 
case, tiiey diyert attention from their own desertion by calling me an "extreme" and 
dangerous man. I say with regard to the voluntary denominational schools, that they are 
as bad as the School Boards, because they have now admitted that principle against which 
I have been oontending for thirty years — that religious instruction is as good a thing as 
religious education. Some say that it is one and the same thing -, and« for religious instruc- 
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iioD, this is putting it on tke footing of any other lesson, whether gymnastics, mnsic, arith- 
metic, grammar, or any of those things which are crammed down children's throats till 
they are sick. Yon have put it on the same level with them, and restricted it to one honr. 
The priest's office in the school, once the Parish School, bat so no longer, is limited to one 
hour out of twenty-four. The children are very sharp, and you have taught them with 
one side of your mouth that religion is the first thing to attend tb, and with the other side 
of your mouth you tell them it is only one of many, and that not the most esteemed. They 
are very quick to see that their instructors may make a good deal of money out of other 
things, but not out of reli^on ; and then you tell me you are bringing up the children of 
this country in the faith. I say it is not true. Ton are bringing up the children of this 
country to be intellectual heretics. These are the two great causes of the growth of un- 
belief on which I wished to touch. I do not believe that, since the days of the Apostles, 
there has been anything so like the schools in England at the present time as the schools 
in the Boman Empire under the first father of the '* Conscience Clause," Julian the Apos- 
tate. I say nothing of the **" Time-Table Conscience Clause.'' That excess of evil has been 
reserved for Century Nineteen here in England. 



Mr. George Sket of Tamworth. 

I AM very much obliged to the Venerable Archdeacon who preceded me for what he has 
said, because I shoald have been almost afraid to have interrupted that steady stream of 
intellectual thought and scientific research which has engaged our attention this morning. 
Being an unlearned layman myself, I want to bring you down to a very much lower level 
than that to which you have been raised by the preceding speakers, and to state one of the 
most fertile causes of unbelief, as I think, in the present day. I do not mean causes of 
unbelief to the young of the literary class or to the students of science— two classes to which 
the learned Bean who opened the subject specially referred ; but I allude to a cause of 
uifbelief particularly affecting the unthinking, the indifferent, the unlearned amongst the 
great masses of our country. Now I shall state what that cause is ; and I pray you to be 
patient with me. I fear I shall offend many, and yet I would not offend any : that cause 
is the contradictory teaching within the pale of our own Church, , Now, my lord, it 
happens that only last week in my own village ^n infidel of our neighbourhood himself 
distributed a packet of pernicious trash, and amongst this packet was one pap^ refening 
to this very subject, expressing sentiments such as these : '' The Church says it is the 
depositary of the truth. Depositary of the truth ! How is it, then, that even the learned 
bishops on their episcopal bench do not agree aboat this truth? How is it that our teachers 
and oar clergy generally do not agree about this truth 1 Is it a matter of surprise that the 
congregation should be even less unanimous about it than they are % " The aigument 
drawn from it was this—'* Oh, this is a myth altogether. If there was any truth in it 
would not these learned men agree about it? The fiaiCt is these things are all a myth.** 
Well now, my lord, the venerable Dean who opened this subject said, '* We do not all 
speak the same thing." No ; bat we speak things contrary the one to the other, and this 
is a very different matter. We teach things antagonistic to each other, and this is a 
far more serious thing. I shall confine myself just to this one fertile source of unbelief. 
I have met with it amongst my own workmen and amongst others in my neighbourhood, 
and I know that there is a very greatly increasing 'spirit of indifference amongst these 
classes to religion and religious teaching altogether. Well now, may I make a suggestion I 
It perhaps is not quite in order, and yet I should like to be permitted to do so. We 
all listened yesterday with rapt attention to those earnest addresses about the Bonn 
Conference and the Old Catholic movement. Our hearts went with the vaiioiis 
speakers who spoke in such encouraging terms of the hope of communion with these 
Churches. The difference, as I have heard it stated (it is not my own opinion), is reduoed 
to two words in a creed. I ask, shaJl we take more trouble to procure union with other 
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cliiirclies than to arrive at practical unity in our own? Have we no Ddllingers, no 
Seiokins 1 We have our Bishop of Winchester, who has taken so liyely an interest in this 
Old Catholic movement, and other learned men. Oh, my dear friends, when I heard the 
graphio account of that conference room, and the characters assembled there, as I satin 
that front gallery my mind instantly took this form of thought : Would that I could see 
such a conference amongst the Others and learned men of both sides of opinion in cor 
Church. Would that I could see such a conference as this to deliberate prayerfully, 
thoughtfolly, patiently, upon those great differences whioh exist among us ! We talk of 
unity, we pray for unity, but we do not work for unity. Let me just throw out this hint. 
I hope this great Congress will not separate without endeavouring to take some initiatory 
steps towards procuring such a solemn assembly as the one to which I have referred. 
Almost any one of us might count on his fingers the names of men who might well meet 
together to discuss these burning questions ; and is there no hope that we should arrive 
at substantial unity 1 Do we not believe in the continual presence of oar great Lord 
and Master % Those who heard Dr. Miller yesterday will call to mind some telling portions 
in his sermon on the words, '' Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world/' 
Let the Others of our Ohnrch meet together and deliberate upon these matters in a spirit 
of love^ a spirit of patience, and a spirit of prayer. I am sure we should remedy some at 
least of these inconsistencies ; and if not, we should know exactly what were our differences, 
and we should have to say, " God's will be done." In conclusion, I ask, '* Is there no 
balm in G-ilead 1 Is there no physician there 1 " Let us betake ourselves to Him, and it 
eannot, it will not be in vain. 



The Lord Bishop op Winchester. 

I AK not going to detain you with another speech, but I wish to say one or two words upon the 
subject mentioned by the last speaker, a subject of vital importance just now. To almost 
every word he uttered I am willing to subscribe, only I think we may say at this moment 
that with a great deal of external diversity there is nevertheless a great deal of true union 
between us. If only we can meet from time to time in friendly conference, I should have 
very much hope that some of our difficulties at least would be smoothed down. They 
might not be done away with. We must have unity in variety. But what I was asked 
to give notice of was this,— to-morrow morning, at eight o'clock, there is to be a breakfast 
at the Boyal Hotel of an infimt society called the Home Reunion Society, which wants to bt 
known and supported, perhaps also to be thoroughly well-modelled ,* and anybody who does 
not know of its existence may be glad 'to learn that there is such a society at work, the pur- 
pose of whioh is to do all we possibly can to unite all baptized Christians in this country in 
one upon the foundation of Scripture, of the three creeds of the Chureh, and the apostolic 
eonstitution of the Church, giving all possible latitude upon all things indifferent, and in- 
deed not wholly indifferent but not fundamental. That seems to be an important prin- 
ciple to adopt. The society wants members ; it wants support, and it wants to be widely 
known. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERN^OOJSr, ith OCTOBER. 
The Right Rev. the Pbesident took the Chair at Half-past Two. 



THE CHURCH IN THE ARMY AND NAVY AND AMONG 

THE SEAFARING POPULATION. 

PAPERS. 

The Rev. S. B. Windsor, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 

Warley, Essex. 

Having little or no knowledge of the naval side of this question, I leave 
it to the reader who will succeed me, and who, from his position, will be 
better able to do it justice. My remarks will be confined to the Church 
in the Army. 

Now there are two ways in which the subject^ may be treated. We 
may review its present and actual condition, noting the number of com- 
municants, how many men attend the voluntary services in church, Bible 
classes, and the like, and. thus endeavour to get some notion as to what 
proportion are striving to lead godly lives, and what hold religion has on 
the army as a whole. 

Or we may take it for granted that things are not in this matter as they'' 
should be, and may consider what are the chief hindrances to the spread 
of religion, which of them are removable, and how we may devise measures 
for obviating them, and extending its influence. 

The first method would require somewhat elaborate statistics, which we ' 
have not got, and which, if we had them, would not tell us much. True, 
we could reckon up the number of communicants, we could ascertain how 
many go to Bible classes, and attend the voluntary services, &c. But no 
statistics could reveal to us what or how many men are living soberly, 
righteously, and godly, how many are leading prayerfid lives, with how 
many the Holy Spirit of God is gradually gaining influence : and there is 
no marking out in precise limits the extent to which religion^ properly 
80 called, extends. 

There is, thank God, a marked improvement in the moral and religious 
condition of the army, and you will have an opportunity of hearing some 
gratifying examples in proof of it. But there is no question that it is not 
what it ought to be ; it is not what every earnest, thoughtful Churchman 
would wish it to be. And it is natural that a Chaplain who has been 
labouring in this field for nearly twenty-two years, should long for a more 
abundant harvest, and should have had his attention very much directed 
to the hindrances which impede and neutralise his ministrations. 

I purpose, therefore, devoting all the rest of my twenty minutes to .the 
consideration of these, and to suggestions for their removal 

To a certain Bxtent the question is the same as that discussed at a pre- 
vious Congress, i.tf., how to bring the influence of the Church to bear on the 
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masses of the population. But over and above the causes which hinder 
religion generally, there are in the Army special difficulties. I doubt not 
many will speak who will touch on such general topics as man*s natural 
bias to evil, on the need of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and on the 
necessity of active ministerial work. These hindrances and these remedies 
are not peculiar to the army, and it is to the difficulties which beset us 
here that I mean to confine my remarks. And though there are others, 
yet, in my opinion, the two which principally impede us are— 

ist, The little prominence given by Government to religion, its ministers, 
and its accessories. 

2d, The great want of co-operation with the Chaplains on the part of 
the officers. 

But first I would say a few words about soldiers. Too many have 
got the idea that they are (if I may use the familiar expression) a '' bad 
lot," and that to deal with such unpromising material is a very hopeless 
task; and so they approach the subject with prejudice. Against this 
I am glad to take this public opportunity of making a protest. Soldiers 
are not worse than other men, in many respects they are better. Take 
an equal number of men of the same class, herd them together without 
the softening and humanising influence of home, and the controlling 
effect of good parish tradition ; give them plenty to eat and drink and very 
little to do ; or, if you prefer to put it in that way, give them plenty of 
leisure ; take from them all care for the morrow, because they know that, 
come what may, they will be sure of lodging, food, and clothing ; then 
give to each about eightpence a day pocket-money, and see whether you 
will not have the same, or even worse, want of religion. " Pride," that 
means reliance on one's own strength, '^ fulness of bread, and abundance 
of idleness/' have, since the days of Sodom, been the fruitful cause of all 
ungodliness, as Ezekiel xvi. 49 bears witness. There is, therefore, nothing 
to be surprised at. Yet, even as it is, I think it will be found that the 
moral and religious condition of soldiers will well bear comparison with 
that of the young men in our great manufacturing towns. 

Still it is unquestionable that there is a great deal of ungodliness: yet, 
before they be blamed, have they been fairly dealt with in the matter I 

There has been a great deal done, and a great deal is still doing for 
soldiers. They have schools and gymnasiums, their quarters have been 
improved and well ventilated, their dress has been made more comfortable, 
their packs easier to carry ; reading and recreation rooms have been pro- 
vided for them ; all the latest discoveries in medicine and surgery, all that 
Hygiene teaches, has freely been made use of for their service. Every- 
thing has been done, and continues being done, to develop their bodily, 
and, in great measure, their intellectual powers. How much has been 
done to promote their spiritual well-being ? 

Soldiers are quick to draw inferences j how are they likely to think 
much about religion when they see it, as it were, shunted aside ? 

One service once a week, and that too often in a miserable building 
used for six days as a school-room, and only re-arranged for divine service 
on the Saturday afternoon. There is a Chaplain, it is true, but little or 
nothing is done to put him in the prominent position that he ought to 
occupy. He has no facilities for seeing men in private. If he wants to 
talk with one, he must either seek him in his barrack-room, or call him 

I 
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out, and walk about the barrack-square with him, with every one looking 
on, and ready to laugh at him because the parson has caught him at last. 

Contrast this with what a young men has known and been accustomed 
to in his parish, even though it be an imperfectly organised one, and say 
whether the natural inference would not be that religion and its ministers 
are of comparatively little moment. 

This is one of our great hindrances. 

If we want to promote religion, and strengthen the influence of the 
Church in the army, we should as far as possible assimilate every garrison 
to a parish. There should be a church. The wretched Chapel Schools, 
which are in too many garrisons its substitute, beget and teach irreverence. 
There should be a church, large enough to hold as many worshippers as 
the garrison will send, and with ample provision for kneeling : and in its 
architectural character and internal arrangements it should be such as to 
impress those who enter it, that it is not a common ordinary building, but 
God's house : and the Chaplain should be no more restricted in the way of 
conducting the services than any other parish Clergyman. 

And as, in the parish, the parsonage house, by its position and character, 
is, though inanimate, yet a speaking witness to the value those who built 
it had for the church and its ministers, so there should be Chaplains' 
quarters, such that the men would at once recognise that the inmate was 
considered to hold a position of real importance. 

Moreover, and this is of the utmost consequence, there should be a 
Chaplain's office in the barracks, where he might be found, and where he 
might see those whom he sent for, without any special observation being 
attracted. It should consist, like other offices, of two rooms, a small one 
for himself, a larger one opening out of it, where he could hold Bible classes, 
and give religious instruction. This room would also be the headquarters 
of the Scripture-reader, who is, or ought to be, the Chaplain's chief helper; 
and here men could retire whenever they would, for the purpose of private 
prayer and devotional reading. For the first of these purposes, it would, 
no doubt, be better that the church were always open; but there are 
obvious difficulties in the way of that at present. 

But a room for privacy and retirement is beyond all things necessary, 
if we wish to promote religion in the army. It is very difficult for 
the best disposed to say their prayers in their barrack-rooms, or at their 
bedside : with a recruit or young soldier this difficulty is practically insur- 
mountable. The readers of " Tom Brown's Schooldays " will remember 
Arthur's first night in the Dormitories, and what, but for his protector, 
he would have had to contend with when he knelt down for prayer. The 
same, only much worse, is too often the case in our barracks ; and though 
I do not deny that perseverance will win the day, though I know from 
personal knowledge that sometimes a man, himself ungodly, will yet 
interfere to protect a youngster who prays, yet it is not right to expose 
men to such trials of their steadfastness if we can by any means prevent 
them. And at best, even if **the multitude that pass by" do not bid 
the supplicant '* hold his peace," at all ev.ents they will not keep quiet 
for his sake ; and it is next to impossible to pray as one ought and would 
in the midst of the conversation that goes on. A room, therefore, for this 
purpose (and it would be best in connection with the Chaplain's office), is 
an absolute necessity. 
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I am infonned that the plan has been adopted at not a few stations in 
India, with the best results. 

There ought also to be, for the like purpose, a room in the hospital, 
where the convalescents in whom sickness has begun to work the '* repent- 
ance not to be repented of " might be in quiet, where the Chaplain could 
see those whom he wished to take " apart from the multitude," and where 
on Sundays he could hold his service. 

Next, the Chaplains should have the power of marrying and burying ; 
the want of which takes very much from their being looked on by the men 
as their parish priests. Of course a garrison cemetery would thus be needed. 

Every facility should be given for their holding services whenever they 
will. There are often petty difficulties thrown in the way, such as the 
refusal of gas for week-day evening services, or when it is needed before 
the regulation hour. 

And especially, Ash Wednesday and Holy Thursday should be made, 
as well as Good Friday and Christmas Day, parade services. 

And because so much more may be done with the young than with 
adults, there ought not to be such impediments put in the Chaplain's way, 
when he desires to give religious instruc^tion, as is the case now. By the 
existing regulations, one hour twice a week is all that is allowed him. 
Of course that time is bestowed on the children, for whom it is none too 
much. But there is no provision made for the boys in the Band and 
Drums ; and yet it is of the greatest importance that they, should not be 

neglected. 

In one station, by the kind co-operation of the officers who had charge 
of the school, I used to have these lads for three-quarters of an hour twice 
a week ; and the result of this was, that I presented ten of them at two 
different times for confirmation ; several of them became communicants, 
and one, from whom I constantly hear, is so still. But as soon as this 
got to the hearing of the Assistant- Adjutant-General of the district, it was 
peremptorily stopped, and there were several promising boys over whom 
I thus lost all influence. 

Now you cannot have these boys in class with the school children. 
Every Chaplain knows, and most of my hearers who have any experience 
■will at once see, how undesirable it would be. So you must either give 
up one of the children's days to them, or neglect the lada altogether. 
And it will generally come to this, for in most stations the morning hours 
at which religious instruction is given, are just the time for both Band 
and Drum practice. The Chaplain ought to have power to take these 
boys, and as many of the younger lads in the regiment or corps as are 
willing, on two afternoons in the week ; and if he had the office which 
has been spoken of, this might be done without any interruption to the 
school, by having it cleared for his class. 

And with this I close my list of hindrances, and recommendations for 
their removal which it is in the power of Government to effect. 

There remains what, in my opinion, is even more important still; 
the need of a hearty co-operation with the Chaplains oil the part of the 
officers. 

Every one knows, in every branch of Church work, how much lay help 
is needed, how much it can effect. Not only because " the harvest is 
great, and the labourers few," but because the influence of laymen is so 
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great. I will not take up your time, nor expend one of my precious 
minutes, in proving what I am sure you must all admit. 

But this which is true* in civil life is very much more so in the army. 
Soldiers look up to and take their tone from their oflScers far more than 
outsiders would believe : far more, I doubt not, than they themselves 
know or would admit. To such an extent is this true, that one who has 
experience can tell beforehand what the officers are like, if he knows the 
men first ; what he may expect to find the regiment, when he knows its 
officers. It is therefore of the very highest importance for the spread of 
religion, that the officers should be on terms of cordial relationship with 
the Chaplain, and that they should show in every way their own respect 
and value for religion and its ordinances. 

I would not, however, be misunderstood. There is no lack of friend- 
liness, and it is quite the exception if he is not kindly welcomed. But it 
is co-operation that we desiderate, and that is a very different thing, and 
wherever it exists the benefit is immense. When the men see their officers 
working heartily with the Chaplain, cordially assisting in all schemes of. 
benevolence, helping him as far as they can in his niinistrations, they 
will listen to him with much more readiness j he is likely to have far 
greater influence. 

There are many things that officers, can do ; they can help in Sunday 
Schools ; they can attend the Bible and religious instruction classes ; they 
might, in turn, act as quasi churchwardens, and so relieve the Chaplain 
of the care of the offertory. Those who are musical might help him in 
the choir by singing themselves, those who are not so by finding out for 
him men who can. They might do all that well-affected layman would, 
nay, that they do in every well organised parish. 

I am not speaking as a mere theorist : I am not advocating anything 
chimerical. In my long service I have had experiences of officers of all 
sorts, and it is from my experience I speak. I have known the 
effect produced by one in command of a corps who did all I have been 
recommending; and I have seen and deplored the evil results which 
followed on his removal, and when he was succeeded by another who 
did not take the same view of his duties to the Church. 

There is one thing of special moment which officers can and ought to 
do for this object. They ought to make it a point of attending the garrison 
chapel both at the parade and at the voluntary services. I do not say 
that their doing this will make the men do the same, but I do very con- 
fidently assert, that if they see their officers seldom or never present, or 
only just as many as are obliged to be there, and " conspicuous by their 
absence " from the voluntary services, it leads them, as a matter of course, 
to the natural inference that it cannot be of much importance whether 
they go there themselves. 

I loiow very well that one chief reason why many officers absent them- 
selves from the parade service is their Aslike to going in uniform. As I 
have heard this alleged by persons whom I know to be devout, godly- 
living, regular communicants, and good Churchmen, I am bound to believe 
that there is something very disagreeable in it. But as they are obliged 
to exercise the self-denial needful to make them wear it on other days, 
I cannot see why the Lord's day should be chosen for giving way to self- 
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indulgence in this matter ; much less, when by so doing they set such a 
very bad example to the men who look up to them. 

With the voluntary services the case is altered. With them, I presume, 
the reason will be that the service is better done elsewhere. I have no 
doubt that in many instances it is so ; still I maintain that officers, who 
have the interests of religion at heart, will sacrifice their likings, for the 
sake of influencing the men, and strengthening the hands of the Chaplain. 
Or the reason may be, that the Chaplain is too High Church, or too Low 
Church, or that his doctrine or ritual are not precisely what they approve 
of. The same answer applies here. There are not, and are not likely 
to be, any extreme men among the Chaplains. The points of agreement 
must immeasurably exceed those wherein there is a difference of opinion. 
Is it not the duty of every thoughtful, devout, earnest Christian to sink 
these minor differences, in combining to seek the spiritual good of those 
who have perhaps little or no religion ? It is sad to see and know of 
these divisions that exist, it is cruel to introduce them or to perpetuate 
them, and to do so is surely rather the mark of partisanship than of 
good Churchman ship in the real sense of the word. 

The work of the Chaplains is hard enough, and as everything which 
shows a disregard for them diminishes their influence, so their hands will 
be strengthened, and thereby the cause of religion and of the Church pro- 
moted, when the men see them helped and supported by their officers. 

I know that there are many instances where religiously-minded officers 
do try to promote religion among the men. But only too oftepi this is, if 
not in opposition to, certainly not with the sanction of the Chaplain. These 
free-lances, these spiritual Bashi-Bazouks (as a fellow-Chaplain in the 
Crimea used to call them), do far less good than they think. As notes 
not in unison or harmony rather neutralise one another than add to the 
volume of sound, so these irregular, though well-meant eflforts, not going 
hand in hand with the authorised ministrations of the Chaplains, very 
often faU to produce the effect which their authors desire, if they do not 
cast an additional hindrance in our way. 

I remember our Lord's ** Forbid them not," and therefore I would not, 
nor do I ever attempt to stop them ; but none the less am I convinced 
that as union is strength, so disunion, especially in such matters as this, 
is very weakness, and exposes us more and more to the attacks of ungodli- 
ness and infidelity. 

I say nothing of missions, because, though I fully recognise their value, 
they are, in their very essence and nature, fitful and occasional, and my 
object is to treat of that which is regular and continual 

I have said nothing about drunkenness, because, bad and deplorable as 
it is, I am thoroughly convinced that it is not drunkenness which is the 
cause of irreligion, but the want of religion which causes drunkenness. 

Only one more hindrance and one more help I would like to name. The 
first is, I know, a difficult and delicate subject, and one which I am only 
emboldened to bring before you, because this is a garrison town, and 
possibly there are many military men among my hearers. 

It is a great scandal and stumbling-block to young Christians when 
tliey see non-commissioned officers made who have no semblance of religion 
in them. I am not so unpractical as to advocate the passing over other fit- 
ness, and appointing incompetent religious men to these posts because of 
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their religion ; bat if, provided two men were equally fit for the post, the 
preference were given to the religious man, and if any notable absence of 
religion were deemed a disqualification, much that is now an offence and 
a hindrance to the spread of religion would be done away. That men 
morally and religiously unfit hold places of trust and authority, is too 
well known to all military men to need proof. I do not venture to suggest 
how this should be rectified, I only ask them to consider whether some- 
thing might not be done. As things are, it is very hard to interpret, in 
our Bible classes, to young soldiers, " Grodliness hath the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come." 
. That is the hindrance which I would see removed. The help which I 
want given, is simple and easy. I want to urge all our brother clergymen, 
when they know of any of their parishioners enlisting, to write to the 
Chaplain of the garrison whither they are sent, and acquaint him with the 
fact ; and this, not only when they are promising lads, but even if they 
be the contrary. And if they can give any detail of their family or their 
story, so much the better. There's many a man at first indifferent who 
has warmed to me because I knew either his neighbourhood, or his parson, 
or something about his belongings ; and it gives us a handle, this know- 
ledge, for want of which we very often are unable to get hold of a man. 

There are many other topics on which I could say much. But my time 
being so limited, I content myself with those two which I consider to be 
the chief, and which, so long as they exist, are and will be permanent 
hindrances to the spread of religion in the army. 

I believe that the adoption of the remedies I have proposed, would have 
an immense effect. The building, wherever needed a chapel in every 
garrison, and the giving facilities to the Chaplain for getting at his men in 
the way that I have mentioned, would at once make our soldiers feel that 
religion was going to occupy its right place. 

And if, coincidently with this, all officers would help the Chaplain, and 
sinking their own selfish religionism, would join with him heart and hand 
in the spread of true religion and promoting good Churchmanship, the 
beneficial result would be great. 

You may do what you like with soldiers, if you treat them kindly and 
consistently ; and the habits of discipline and self-denial which they are 
forced to acquire, make an admirable stock on which to graft the higher 
principles of Christianity. 

And when we think what examples our soldiers and sailors many of 
them now set, and what a difference there would be, if they were in prac- 
tice as well as profession and name, Christians ; when we reflect how 
invaluable would be their aid in our missionary work ; how, going hither 
and thither as they do, they might be not only pioneers of civilisation, but 
also centres of Christian influence, leavening the heathen and ungodly 
populations where they are placed, and thus helping to draw them within 
the fold of Christ, you cannot but admit that the question is not one of 
limited or narrow interest, but that great issues are intimately connected 
with it, and that any money, time, labour, and personal self-denial bestowed 
in making our soldiers and our sailors more religious, God-fearing men, 
is thoroughly well spent. 
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The Eev. J. B. Harbord, M.A., Chaplain RN., Inspector of 

Naval Schools. 

The field of Church work on which I am called to comment h very 
intimately connected with the two other topics with which it is associated 
at this meeting. 

The Royal Navy and the Army exist for one common object, and the 
action of the Church, therefore, in these sister services must have some 
common characteristics ; and there is much of our work, especially in 
war-time, which is not only similar but also reciprocal. 

Again, the Royal Navy is united, by very many ties, with the rest of 
our sea-faring population : by the direct attachment of the Naval Reserves, 
by our squadrons being everywhere the protectors of our commerce, 
by the common calling and habits of life of the seamen of the Royal 
Navy and of the Merchant Service, and by the similar location of their 
homes. There is, therefore, I conceive, much practical advantage to be 
gained by considering Church work in these two spheres in juxtaposition ; 
especially since the one has an established organisation with its ordained 
ministers, its sacraments and services, while the other is in a condition 
frequently described by the phrase — " Spiritual destitution." 

The discussion of such special fields by the Church at large, may, I 
feel, be full of benefit to both. The circumstances of our lives in the 
navy are generally considered to be exceptional ; but they are, in truth, 
only strongly marked phases of similar situations on shore. As a question 
may often be best understood by its extreme example, so our shore 
brethren may derive some advantage from the study of these features in 
the Naval Church ; and, as general principles are of more valuer than 
isolated treatment, the clergy and ministering laity of the Naval Church 
may best learn how to meet their special difficulties by widening, as much 
as possible, the range of their knowledge of Church action. There is 
scarcely a topic to be discussed at this Congress which cannot be most 
strikingly illustrated by the Naval Church, and in which it has not a 
peculiar interest. To take but a single example. When a clergyman is 
present on board ship, he exists in the closest contact with his people — 
living in the same room, for years, with those of his own social standing. 
This is a very trying ordeal, but it is only an extreme exaggeration of the 
marked position of the clergy in general and the intimate relations between 
them and their flocks. It is well adapted to bring home to us all, in the 
most forcible manner, what is said of " offences," of the necessity of never 
laying aside the armour of righteousness, of the never-failing charity and 
habitual Christian courtesy that should govern our intercourse with each 
other, — in short, of " Spiritual life in its personal and social aspect." 

I propose now, first, to give you a very rapid historical sketch of the 
Naval Church ; and, secondly, to refer briefly to its geographical relations 
with Christianity and heathenism. 

I. A survey of the past may read us some practical lessons for the 
present. 

As a recognised department of the National Church, with its own special 
clergy, the Naval Church would appear to be coeval with the national 
navy itself. That navy sprang from an ancient corporation which, from 
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early Saxon times, kept watch and ward over the narrow seas on the 
south-east coast of our Island. This organisation was continued under 
the feudal settlement that followed the Norman Conquest, the Bai^ons of 
the Cinque Ports being held responsible to serve the king with a specified 
naval force. And they did not furnish this force without providing for 
the spiritual wants of their seamen. The Daily Expense Book of the 
Wardrobe of Edward I.,* when he called out the fleet, in 1299-1300, tells 
us of a regular chaplain attached to the ships, and informs us what were 
his pay, position, and duties ; Domimis Eohertua de Sandwyco was borne 
" pro dictis nautis confitendis " . . . " in dict4 flotk." There were thirty 
ships in this fleet ; and the chaplain's ministrations were, we thus find, 
considered the common right of all who sailed in his company, — a view of 
his work which, though certainly in force in the seventeenth century, 
afterwards fell into abeyance until re-enacted fourteen years ago.t 

Henry VIII, placed the navy upon a new footing. He kept perman- 
ently a number of royal ships in ordinary, and when his fleet was equipped 
for war service, under the style of ** the king's army at sea," the manning 
of the ships was effected by a contract with his Lord High Admiral. A 
definite scale of pay was agreed upon for the executive officers and men ; 
but no special mention is made of chaplains, and if a priest serVed afloat, 
he was entitled only to the daily pay of a seamen, and was attached, pro- 
bably, to the admiral's retinue. 

Subsequently, we find that the naval chaplain received, in addition to 
a seaman's pay, a groat a month deducted from the wages of every man 
on board his ship. When this " immemorial custom " originated cannot, 
perhaps, be defined ; but we may safely place its beginning, I think, not 
later than the Armada. There is evidence that, at that date, the chirur- 
geon*J were similarly remunerated with half a groat, and there would 
appear to be some connection between these voluntary payments. Apart 
from its connection with the Chest at Chatham, there is much interest 
attached to this mode of paying for the services of clergymen afloat, which 
continued in force as late as 181 2. It indicates a spontaneous movement 
on the part of our seamen, in the infancy of our standing navy, to provide 
themselves with the ministrations of the Church ; and it places the ciiaplaiu 
strongly in the true light of pastor, by right, of the whole ship's company 
— a view which in latei? times was obscured. 

The Naval Church in the reign of Elizabeth took a strongly patriotic 
and Puritan cast from the circumstance of the navy being the instrument 
of -deliverance, at the same time, from Spain and Rome, and the personal 
experience our seamen had of the Inquisition on the Maine, especially our 
West Country seamen. The records we have of the church afloat during 
the first years following the Reformation prove what importance, at that 
time, was attached to the frequent administration of the holy communion, 
what diligence there was in preaching God's Word, and how " serving 
God daily" was the custom. The memory of these things encouraged 
much the effects of Naval Church revivers of the present generation. 

* Liber Qnotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobss, Anno R.R. Ed. I. Vic. Oct. Printed 
by the Society of Antiquaries 1787, p. 276. 

t See Chaplains' Memorial to the Navy Office 1627. Admiralty Circular, No. 14. N. 
June 3d, i86a. 

X This was pointed out to me by Inspector-General Dr. Smart, C.B., of whoae his- 
torical knowledge of the Service I have thankfully availed myself. 
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A period followed of general corruption and degeneracy of morals, 
adorned, however, with instances of conspicuous piety and virtue. The 
church afloat of the latter days of the Stuarts reflects the state of the 
Church at large. There is one episode which illustrates this, and on which 
also I must dwell, because some useful hints may be gathered from it on 
the question of organisation and direction. When Lord Dartmouth sailed 
in charge of the expedition to Tangier, he got Dr. Ken, through the inter- 
vention of Mr. Pepys, to go with him as chaplain of his flag-ship. In this 
capacity we And Ken, besides performing the duties of his own ship, 
exerting his influence to keep out unworthy chaplains from the rest of the 
squadron.* Subsequently, when Dartmouth was placed in command of 
the fleet designed to oppose the Prince of Orange, he was anxious that 
these duties should be similarly cared for, and he endeavoured to induce 
Dr. Peachell to undertake them. He wrote, urging him to comply with 
Ids request on the ground that it was " for the good of the Church of 
England which is so much concerned." " I think," he adds, " it is of the 
highest importance to have the ablest and best men I can possibly obtain 
to go with me, both for the service of God, and the good government of 
the clergy that are chaplains of the fleet." As I have observed, this inci- 
dent is very suggestive. 

I must pass over the whole of the eighteenth century, and come to the 
year 181 2. At that date the JN'aval Church was acknowledged to be in » 
most unsatisfactory state ; and the Government, as the fundamental 
measure towards improvement, took steps to obtain the services of a suf- 
ficient number of suitable clergy. An Order in Council t established a 
regular scale of pay for chaplains, placed them in the position of officers, 
and, for their proper organisation and control, appointed a Chaplain- 
General. This office was abolished at the conclusion of the war in 181 5, 
on the plea that the reduced number of chaplains no longer required it. 
The largest number of chaplains employed between 181 2 and 1815 was 
seventy, including twenty in dockyards and hospitals, and this number 
dropped to about thirty in 181 6. Since that year the Chaplain of 
Greenwich Hospital has been intermittently styled '^ Chaplain of the 
Fleet." I may remark, in passing, that the number of chaplains on 
active service at the present moment is about ninety. 

By a circular letter of the Chaplain-General, the schools for seamen on 
board ship were commended to the chaplain's care, and he continues to be 
the responsible officer, under the captain, for the schoolmaster's duties. 
Such secular work is, I think, of mutual advantage to clergy and laity. J 

The work of the Naval Church, at the period to which we have brought 
down its history, was sore let and hindered by certain " customs of the 
service," which, in our very conservative calling, long resisted the most 
stringent legislation. It is necessary to remember these, if we would not 
pass a very uncharitable and unjust judgment on those who ministered 
ill the navy at that time. 

There were, first, those customs of a social character which, not half a 

•See life, Journal and Correipondence of Samuel Pepys, 1841, 2 voU. 8vo. 'Under 
date 23d Oct. 1683. Quoted in ** Life of Ken," by a Layman. 

f Dated 4th March 1812. 

$ By Order in Council, 2i8t April 1702, Chaplains were encouraged to pass at the 
Trinity House to qualify as instructors in navigation. Similar provisions were inserted 
in Order in Council of 4th March 1812. 
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century ago, from a short-sighted expediency, directly fostered vice. I 
allude, of course, to the organised and unlimited admission of bad charac- 
ters on board ships of war,* and the view taken of leave which led to an 
avowed encouragement of im|H:ovidence and excess of every kind in the 
Neptuni filvus,^ Few here can realise what the state of this town of 
Plymouth was in those days, and I would not revert to it now but for 
very special reasons. I feel that it illustrates, in the most striking form, 
how closely the work of the Naval Church is bound up with that of our 
seaport parishes; nay, when we reflect that the domestic ties of our 
officers and men permeate every rank of society throughout the country,, 
how deeply the whole Church is concerned in the reformation of manners 
that has taken place. That reformation was brought about mainly by the 
influence of the awakened Christian life in our land ; and the Naval 
Church was adorned, at that epoch, by some men whose lives were marked 
by deep personal piety and by a courageous assertion of their religious 
convictions. 

The second class of obstructive customs, to which I have referred, were 
connected with the domestic economy of a ship-of-war. The Sunday 
routine, even within the last fifteen or twenty years, tended to minimise 
any subjective good that might be effected by the worship of God and the 
public services of the Church. Hands were turned up at 3.30 A.M., and, 
while preparations were being made for dinner, were assembled for church 
wearied in body and ruffled in mind. The custom of daily prayers had 
become very exceptional, and the celebratton of the Holy Communion was 
almost unknown afloat. About the time of which I am speaking, a very 
large increase in the number of chaplains was made owing to the breaking 
out, of the Russian war, and the Admiralty was most anxious that they 
should be enabled to do the work to which they were called. This was 
greatly aided by regular definite returns on the chaplain's duties. I 
mention this because the value of such returns can only be appreciated 
by those who have practically experienced the support they afford and 
the improvement they quickly help to effect. The due restoration of the 
Church services on board ship was greatly influenced by the general 
movement of the Church on shore, at that time, in the introduction of 
order and beauty into our worship. 

The present state of religious observances afloat, I may give you in a 
few words. A short daily morning service is the general custom in every 
ship according to the authorised routine, j: On Sundays, besides the regular 
morning church, held on board all Her Majesty's ships, in upwards of two- 
thirds of those which bear chaplains, there is now also a voluntary afternoon 
or evening service, and there is such worship in some ships that have no 
chaplain. In about two-thirds of the ships bearing chaplains there is a 
monthly celebration of the Holy Communion, and in the rest it takes 
place from four to eight times a year, while in a few there is a weekly 
celebration. " Hymns Ancient and Modern " were supplied to our ships 
as early as the year 1864, ^^d the "Cambridge Pointed Prayer-Book" 
is being now introduced. Seamen take much interest in their church 
music. 

* See "Statement of Certain Immoral Practiees Prevailing in His Majesty's Kavy/* 
1821. And ** An Address to the Officers of His Majesty's Navy by an old Naval Sur- 
geon," 1824. 

+ See Juventui Mundi, p. 2514 X Dated ist August i86r. 
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In looking at the Navy of to-day, and contrasting its social and 
religious condition with what it was during the last generation, we cannot 
pass over our training-ships where our present younger officers and most 
of our men have been initiated into the service. 

I need not tell you how thoroughly religious instruction is given on 
board the officers' training ship. During the three years ending last Mid- 
summer, about 160 cadets passed out of the " Britannia," about 130 of 
them were confirmed on board, and of these no fewer than 120 became 
communicants. That this work is not ephemeral was proved in one of the 
sea-going training ships, the " Trafalgar," where the average number of young 
gentlemen who continued to be communicants was fifty out of seventy-six. 

Turning to the seamen's training-ships, I must premise that, at the 
present time, there are between 3000 and 4000 boys on board these ships. 
When they enter it is found that a large number of them have had but 
httle instruction since very tender years, and that but very few have been 
confirmed on shore. During their sojourn on board the " Impregnable," 
" Implacable," " Ganges," ** St. Vincent," and " Boscawen," their religious 
education is most systematically superintended by the chaplains ; and this 
intimate connection with the boys has resulted in closer and less formal 
relations between the clergy and men afloat. Our seamen do not easily 
forget that season, in particular, when they were individually instructed 
and counselled by their pastor, nor those two solemn days in their lives, 
when the bishop confirmed them and when they partook of their first 
Communion. Eight hundred of our boys are thus confirmed every year, 
and about two-thirds of these receive the Communion afterwards. I must 
be allowed here to acknowledge the deep debt of gratitude the Naval 
Church owes to the bishops of those dioceses in which our .training-ships 
are stationed. There is one feature in particular of the Bishop of Exeter's 
ministrations which has much strengthened the church afloat. He holds 
his Confirmations, and addresses the candidates on board their own ships, 
on their own element. The most solemn rites of our religion, the comple- 
ment of the Sacrament of Baptism and the other Sacrament, are now re- 
ceived and celebrated on those decks where our ordinary church is rigged 
and where our daily worship is held. 

Our men, we now hope, when they take up their abode on shore after 
their retirement from the Navy, will do so as enlightened Christians, and 
good Churchmen, and become unobtrusive influential missioparies in the 
parishes of our land or in the colonies where they may settle. 

In concluding this brief historical sketch, I think we shall feel the truth 
of Macaulay's remark, that "No man who is correctly informed as to the 
past, will be disposed to take a morose or desponding view of the present." 

II. I have but short space left to touch upon the Naval Church in its 
external local associations. 

I. The circumstance of the Church Congress meeting at a port filled 
with naval layman, and where no fewer than eight naval chaplains are 
permanently stationed, besides the number who are constantly fitting out 
and paying off here, would seem adapted to press upon the thoughts of 
ourselves, the parochial clergy, and all active Churchmen, how we may 
best co-operate with each other, so as to advance, by our united efforts, 
the welfare of those people whose homes are here, but whose best years 
arei spent on the ocean. 
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2. AgaiD; the sight of our ships leaving the Sound for every distant 
station reminds us that the intercourse of the Naval Church is world- 
wide — with those who belong to our Communion abroad, with other 
Christian Churches, and with every form of heathen worship. We are 
beginning to realise that to spread the kingdom of Christ over the world 
is a solemn responsibility and surpassing privilege in which, by our 
peculiar circumstances, the Naval Cluirch . should claim a special and no 
small share. 

There are three connections in which we may look for the action 
of a missionary .spirit making itself felt, — (i) in the thought of the 
Naval Church for our dispersed brethren in the merchant service ; (2) in 
aiding those of our own Church in far-off corners of the earth, and in acts 
of inter-communion with other Christian bodies -, (3) in obtaining know- 
ledge of heathen systems of religion with which we come in contact, and 
watching for openings which may be turned to account by the regular 
missionary. 

First, The Royal Navy and the Merchant Service now stand in very 
different relations to each other from what they did when Captain 
Marryat wrote his " Newton Foster." Men now no longer pass from one 
service to the other, and it is one of the problems of the day, with our 
rulers, to establish some practical connection between the two of which 
the country may avail itself in time of need. And the Naval Church also 
desires that there should exist a spiritual connection, that the blessings 
she enjoys should not be confined to the white ensign, but that all English 
seamen should feel when abroad that they have a parish church in sight — 
I mean a church with free and open seats — when in company with a 
man-of-war. How we may best make our influence felt in this sphere is 
a question which has of late occupied the anxious attention of the Naval 
Church Society. 

Secondly, Through the medium of the navy, it is that the EngUsh 
Church is -most brought into contact with other forms of Christianity, 
and I would put it to the Naval Church, before this great Congress, 
whether we have not a representative character to sustain, and a post of 
honour to fill of which we should be very jealous. Our influence here 
may be illustrated by a single case. From the time when Vancouver in 
H.M.S. " Discovery " told Kamehameha of the one true God, and pro- 
mised on his return to England to get our king to send them out a 
teacher of the true religion, the royal family of Hawaii have cherished a 
strong attachment to the English Church. This attachment, as it origi- 
nated with, was kept alive for many years mainly by association with the 
Church in the navy, till " the waiting Isles " received the Bishop of 
Honolulu. 

' Thirdly, The intercourse of the Naval Church with heathen countries 
gives us special opportunities for doing something towards the great 
work of the conversion of the world to Christianity. Doubtless, the 
most powerful weapon we can wield here is, that our people should pre- 
sent to the heathen the impressive eloquence of a pure and merciful life, 
as the embodiment of our holy religion; but there are also other direct 
services we can perform. We may bring home information and we may 
carry out aid. ' For example, the great and venerable religions of the 
East cannot be dealt with by our missionaries without we have a deep 
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knowledge of them ; and thus to elucidate the Buddhism of China and 
Japan, and investigate that side of such mysterious systems of thought 
wMch touches Christianity, is to furnish the most rational weapons for the 
effective preaching of the Gospel.* How the Naval Church may best aid 
in the great work of evangelising the dark places of the world, is at the 
present time a question which has exercised the thoughts of many, 
especially since the blood of one of the best and bravest of her sons has 
been sown on the same strand with that of a martyred missionary bishop.f 
We believe that " the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea ; " but this is not yet, and 
in the meantime the prayer of the Naval Church is — ** Show Thy servants 
Thy work, and their children Thy glory." 



The Rev. C. E. E. Robinson, M.A., Vicar of St. John's, 
Torquay, Hon. Canon of Rochester. 

Thb subject of my paper is the work of the Church among our seafaring 
population, not included in the Royal Navy. 

All true mission work must proceed on the conviction that there is good 
in every man. This good can only be diawn out by sympathy in the 
teacher; and this sympathy is based on individual knowledge and 
influence. As it is with error, so it is with the erring. If you wish to 
defeat error, you must acquaint yourself with it ; sift it carefully, find 
out the truth that is mixed with it, accept that truth, honbur it, teach 
it pure and unmixed with the error. Now, you are conquering the error 
by means of the truth. So, if you wish to save sinful men from their 
sins, you must approach individual men, approach them with sympathy, 
find out the good that is in them ; love it, honour it ; love them for it, 
honour them for it. Do not give them that talk about love that makes 
them put their tongue into their cheek, and laugh aside at you. But love 
them honestly for what is good in them. You who are trying to turn men 
to God, may be regular in your religious duties ; private prayer, study of 
God's Word, church, going, and devout reception of Holy Communion. 
One of the men you are trying to turn may perhaps never pray, never 
read his Bible, never go to church, never dream of going to Holy Com- 
munion, yet he may far surpass you in some one point of goodness. 
For instance, while I was at Liverpool a month ago, there was a seaman 
who was brought before the magistrates for stabbing another man in a 
drunken brawl. . . . Yet that man the very day before had been wrecked, 
and after he had escaped plunged in again into the water to save a woman 
and child who were drowning, and saved them. There was a life so noble 
in its natural religion as to tbuch the heroic ; yet he violated the simplest 
element revealed — Thou shalt not kill. If you are trying to turn that man 
to God, and lead him to prayer, and eventually to a consistently devout 

* I refer to the works of the Bev. Samuel Beal, Chaplain B.N., "A Traiuilation of 
the Pratimdksha and the AmithAba S(itra : " ** Travels of Fah Hien and Sung-Yun; " 
*'A Catena of Budjlhist Scriptures from the Chinese:" "The Bomantic History of 
Sakya Buddha," &c. 

t Bishop Patteson and Commodore Goodenough. ' * Semen est sanguis Christianomm." 
— TiTtullvan, "Est sanguis martyrum seminarium ecclesianim.'*-Verome. 
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life, you are much more likely to succeed if you first find out the good 
in him, humbly recognise this superiority to you in that one point, and 
then, with your heart full of true sympathy, show him the more excellent 
way of life. 

But further, there are many lives which are still stronger Illustrations 
of this principle ; lives debased in their outer form without any apparent 
redeeming quality, lives which show no good point even to the most 
longing eye, but yet have the possibility of good in them. Well ! then, 
here the lover of men must sympathise with thQ possibility of good. He 
must recognise the God-like element in every man. If he can only get at 
the individual man, and find that which is lovable in him ; if he can 
sjnnpathise with it ; sympathise with its struggle against the bad ; have 
faith in Christ that He will draw him out of the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God, then that lover of men has 
found the key to that man's life ; and if he perseveres he will doubtless 
draw him heavenwards, so that he may be saved through Christ for ever. 
But the assertion of this principle (with which all must sympathise) only 
makes us sad when we put it side by side with the facts of life. 

Our masts are now in many places collected together in such forests, 
that it is quite impossible for the clergy of the waterside parishes to 
attempt to minister to individuals. In other cases, such as the fishing 
villages with which this diocese is surrounded, we find a population sui 
generis livhig in the midst of another population of different habits and 
ways of thinking ; and in these cases it is often most desirable to have a 
mission chapel with services specially adapted to them, and a Missionary 
Curate, who, by devoting all his time to them, will come to know each 
individual among them. Here again, the living being perhaps poor, it is 
impossible for the vicar unaided to grapple with the difficulty. 

Altogether, what with our vast docks, our harbours, our estuaries, our 
tidal rivers, our fishing villages, any one who has looked at all into the 
subject v^ill tell you, that the spiritual needs of the water (if I may so put 
it) have so entirely outstripped the spiritual provision at the waterside, 
that the good old plan of the parson knowing every man*, and of the 
house-going parson making the church-going people, is simply impossible. 
The case is therefore urgent, and must be pressed as a crying want on the 
conscience of the Church. And yet it is only one out of many wants 
which need to be pressed on the conscience of the Church ; and may be 
classed all together under the head of missions. 

There ought to be some action taken by our Church as a Church in the 
matter of missions — and this question of our seafaring population ought 
to be a special branch. The reason why it ought to be a special branch 
is this : — 

The work done by our missionaries abroad is often effaced by the Uvea 
lived by our sailors. For instance, we send out bishops, and clergy, and 
Bibles, and thus we teach. But England is practically sending forth 
, sailors to pollute the people we are teaching. Surely it is the old story 
of Penelope's web. We work by day, and we undo our work by night. 
Then we work again with a division of the diocese, — another bishop and 
more clergy, — and then w'e undo our work once more with more untaught 
sailors. We are now employing a great many foreigners as sailors in our 
ships. These men learn English in our forecastles, but I think you 
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would be astonished if you kirew how much of that English is a jargon 
of oaths and profanity. 

Many of you, I doubt not, are very proud of our English language. 
The language of Shakespeare, Milton, and the English Version. What a 
glorious tongue it is ! What do you think of engaging hundreds of 
foreigners to do the work of our country, and teaching them the language 
of which you are so proud in this fearful fashion, and then sending them 
forth as English sailors to speak a revised version of the English tongue |1 
There's a sarcasm for you. But you deserve it. And these are men to 
whom you are personally indebted. There is scarcely anything you eat, 
or drink, or wear, or use, for which you are not indebted to sailors in 
some form or another. 

The work of evangelising our sailors is surely then a most important 
branch of our mission work. And all our mission work -ought to be 
grasped by our Church as a Church. In the American Church, it is done 
by a board of missions. One cannot always safely transplant an institu- 
tion which is successful in one church bodily into another church after it 
is full grown. These things must grow if they are to have any vitality. 

But while we are feeling our way to the proper method of dealing with 
this question, souls must not die. We must catch up the first means that 
comes to hand, and, of course, in this case, voluntary societies are our 
resort. The case is urgent ; there is nothing else to be done. More clergy- 
men are wanted ; and we must use the agency of societies to raise the 
money for their stipends. 

But while we yield to the pressure of immediate necessity, and thank- 
fully accept the help of societies, one principle must ever be stated on the 
forefront of our plans. We must not, in our zeal for souls, break the old 
Church order of our land. We must have allegiance to a bishop in things 
spiritual, not to a society. It would be nothing less than a calamity, if, 
through our zeal, the good old Church order of our land were to be under- 
mined and sapped, and our spiritual affairs directed by independent commit- 
tees. A society ought to be the hand held out to help the bishop and the 
clergy to do their work — a hand held out to help with mxmey and with other 
appliarvces — ^not a hand held out to govern or control. 

Let us dwell a little in detail on the manner in which a society ought to 
help in this matter of the seafaring population. By the old Church law 
of our land every crew of a vessel is deemed to be within the parish off 
which she is lying. When the number of seafaring persons thus collected 
is so great as to be beyond the power of the clergyman, help should be given 
by providing the stipend of a waterside curate. The initiative should be 
left to the vicar of the parish. The new clergyman should be his curate, 
and if a chapel is built it should be his mission chapel. There ought to 
be no imperium in imperio. 

The effect of thus supporting an overwhelmed waterside clergyman by 
giving him a stipend for a curate, and helping him loyally and lovingly, is 
generally to send new life-blood coursing through the parish. The water- 
side mission chapel reacts on the Church. The Church itself becomes 
fuller^ the communicants increase in number. Moreover, when the mis- 
sionary curate works on board a ship, in dock, or in harbour, or in a road- 
steady the congregation of the parish to which he is a curate is drawn out 
in sympathy with • him and his work. They pray for him, they pray for 
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his work, and whenever the storm shakes the church roof, you hear the 

hymn rising — 

" Oh ! hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea.*' 

And all this is twice blessed. It blesses him that gives, and him that 
takes. 

The time is short, and I therefore venture to sum up what I have said in 
two or three sentences : — i. All mission work must be a ministry to indi- 
viduals. 2. The needs of the water have so outstripped the provision of 
the waterside that we must have help. 3. The help given by societies 
must be according to the old Church order. 4. But the Church must 
help, and till we can act as a Church we must have societies. I entreat 
you, therefore, every one of you, to join yourself on to one or other of the 
societies which promote the welfare of our seafaring population. 

I thank God I am allowed to raise my voice at a Church Congress, Jo 
press this duty on the conscience of the Church. For God's sake^ do not 
forffet our sailors and fishermen. 



^ ADDEESSES. 

Colonel Wilmot Brooke. 

Thb suhject on the paper this afteruoon is like a large tree with three boughs^ and I can 
only attempt to take np a small branch of one bough. I will consider what an officer in 
the army may do^ by individual effort, to serve God in the profession to which he belongs. 
I am not going into the subject of organisation for Church work in the army. Valuable 
and important as it is, it will not be my subject to-day. I will only say, especially as I see 
80 goodly a number of soldiers and sailors in the gallery, that it must be remembered that 
however excellent the organisation may be, it^will be of little use unless the members of 
that organisation be loyal and true. A soldier, for instance, may belong to a gallant r^- 
ment, but his services will be of little worth in the day of battle if he be not individually 
an earnest and faithful subject of his sovereign. In speaking of what officers may do in the 
army, I have no desire to throw any slight upon the work of ministers of the Gospel ; on 
the contrarj', I consider that the cause of the great Head of the Church is" best served 
when chaplains and laymen can, and will, cordially co-operate. I will endeavour to enter 
on my subject in the spirit so wisely recommended by your Lordship yesterday, and strive to 
be moderate and practical. I will take the case of an officer who desires to show forth his 
Master's praise not only with his lips but in his life. What can he do with this object in 
view ? His efforts may be classed under two heads — ^he will seek to be an instrument in Grod's 
hands for bringing others to serve Him, and also for helping and encouraging such as are 
enlisted in this service, although he cannot always tell how his efforts are to be used by his 
heavenly Master. To one having such objects in view, nothing is of more importance than 
personal consistency of Christian walk. I have been told again and again by soldiers that 
they have been won to serve God, not so much by the words of pious comrades, as by watching 
their conduct and life. An officer in India, whos^ heart had undergone a change, told 
me that the first thing which attracted him towards real Christianity, was not attending to 
the words of a pious brother officer, but watching narrowly his life and remarking his con- 
sistency. But now about occasions and means of usefulness. I recollect once visiting an 
officer, a friend of mine, who was the adjutant of his regiment. He took me into a spare 
barrack-room before parade, where he read prayers daily for his men. He said to me, 
" We have family worship at my own house, and I do not see why the^e men should cot 
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ba?^ a similar adTantage." Shortly after that I was sent round the Oape to India with 

some troops, and,- emboldened by my friend's example, I carried on a short service between 

deoks each morning, after which we practised chants and hymns for the Sanday service. 

There was a fair attendance, and I have reason to hope that the effort was not a useless one. 

Another means of spiritual usefulness is Sunday School teaching; no Christian officer ought 

to neglect it. What a Sunday School is to the child in barracks, the Bible-class is to the 

adult. I myself have received too much good from Bible-classes not to value them deeply 

as means of grace. As I speak I cannot help thinking of a Bible-class at Tientsin, during 

the Chinese War 0/ z86o, presided over by the principal chaplain of the force, at which I 

used to meet the late lamented Captain Gk>odenough. I mention him as a specimen of a 

Christian hero, strengthened for the day of trial by such a means of grace. Then with 

reference to hospital visitation,— if the way is open for such an officer as I describe to spend 

part of his time in reading the Scriptures and praying with the sick, he will gladly avail 

himself of this open door of usefulness. But it must not be forgotten that it is the duty 

of every officer occasionally to visit the men under his immediate command who are sick in 

hospital. If he does that as a matter of duty, may he not take the opportunity of saying a- 

passing word about the highest things of all ? Do not let us despise a " passing word," for 

we never know what fruits it may bear. An officer in the barrack-yard of an English 

garrison heard a young soldier calling out to a comrade, and taking God's name in vain. 

The officer, who came from the opposite side of the square to that which the swearer faced, 

was unperoeived until he drew near to him, when he quietly said, " May God forgive you 

for taking His name in vain." This unpremeditated word had been forgotten by its 

speaker, when, long afterwards, a letter from the service companies of his regiment abroad 

informed him that the soldier in question had become a regular attendant at religious 

ordinances, and had traced his first serious impressions to hearing this officer pray for him 

when he took his Maker's name in vain. 

The President's bell warns me that I must leave much unsaid that I had hoped to say. 
I will conclude by asking you to remember that as workers for Christ, whether officers in 
the army or not, we must ever be waiting on our Master for guidance and grace, weak in 
oarselves but strong in Him, if we desire to be made a blessing to others. 



Admiral Baillie Hamilton, 

I HAVE been asked to speak to you with reftrence to the Church in the navy, following 
my brother officer of the sister-service, who has been speaking of the Church in the army. 
There are so many valuable points in Mr. Harbord's paper, that I hardly know which are 
the most striking in it, but I hope the chaplains in the navy will forgive me, if I say that 
there is one thing which more than other occurs to me on listening to Mr. Harbord's admirable 
paper, and that is — ^that it presents to us a section of the Church— a body of clergymen of the 
established Church of England, reckoning amongst its members some of the most devoted 
ministers of that Church, and yet, that this body is virtually without a head ; a Church 
without Church organisation, without ecclesiastical order or control, and without sy no- 
dical action of any constituted kind. I know it may be said that the Church in the 
navy has its own formulary, and that it is to be found in the first Article of War and the 
Queen's Regulations ; but the life and growth of a Church does not depend on its formul- 
aries, but in ite actings for Grod, and in the fundamental character of ite administration. 
I want to know why the Church in the navy should be working under such difficulties, and 
without that presidency and supervision which is the privilege and right of every other 
section of the Church of England. Why not, it is said, revive the office of Chaplain- 
General of the Navy, which, as Mr. Harbord tells us, was abolished at the conclusion of 
the war in 18x5. On that point I would beg and quote the words of ene who^ without 
bearing the actual title, was long in charge of the duties of ite office — duties which he 
honourably and £dthf nlly fulfilled^respected by the navy, and one of ite most devoted 

K 
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chaplains, and who I am glad to say still lives,— the hard-workiog vicar of a distant 
Parish. Speaking of his position as Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital (corresponding in 
all respects with that of Chaplain-General of the Navy)^ he said, ** I was hut j^rtmtM inier 
pwrea ; a position (more especially in the Church) that never yet carried with it the weight 
of a supreme authority." The office of Chaplain«General, as I have said, has been abolished, 
^nd already it is asked. Why not revive it ? but I think I may say I am glad that it has not 
been revived, as opportunity thus exists of instituting a presidency of a higher order.* The 
necessity of proper supervision of the n aval chaplains has long occupied the minds of 
many distinguished Churchmen. It is now thirty years ago that tlie then Bishop of 
London —Bishop Blomfield— (a name carrying with it love and respect wbererer it is 
known) called upon me at the Admiralty. The bishop told me, that the peculiar position 
of the chaplains in the navy had lung weighed on his mind, and he thought that thare 
ought to be some episcopal supervision over that body. He said to me, ** Burdened as I 
am with the heavy duties and responsibilities of this great metropolis, I am yet willing to 
take that charge upon myself ; do you think the Admiralty will consider favourably my 
offer V* I can only tell you that it was not considered by the Admiralty authorities as 
opportune, and the bishop's offer was declined, but I need not say how much the times 
have changed since then. We heard last night a good d eal about the great adva|itages that 
would occur from the increase of the episcopate ; let me hope that a wish for episcopal 
superintendence of the Naval Church may not be considered as altogether Utopian. This 
country, in addition to her navy, has a great seafaring population, which has been alluded 
to at length by Canon Robinson, and will, no doubt, be spoken to by Commander 
Dawson. I say that a presidency and authority which will be a supreme one is necessary 
to make those people what they ought to be ; and I say that this question deserves the con- 
sideration not only of individuals like myself, but of the whole Church. There are in the 
Royal Navy 54,400 men, officers, seamen, marinee, and boys. For religious ministration 
to this force, we have, as Mr. Harbord has stated, seventy chaplains afloat, and twenty for 
the different naval establishments on shore ; whilst at the same time, about two-thirds of 
our ships being small vessels, are necessarily without chaplains. But what about our sea- 
faring population which, if time permitted, I am bo und to speak for % It numbers upwards 
of 295,000 persons : add that to our navy and see what the result is, and I ask you 
whether that is not a section of the Christian Church of this countrj demanding 
some attention. I am happy to observe that the Convocation of Canterbury has already 
given some consideration to the matter, and a join^ committee of the two Houses has been 
appointed to report on the subject, presided over by the Bishop of Winchester. The 
Church, I trust, will recollect what has been said here to-day. Do not let my brother 
officers think that episcopal supervision in matters regarding the religious duties of the 
navy would affect their authority ; I am persuaded that such presidency wo^ld be agree- 
able to the chaplains themselves, and I don't think it would be an innovation which would 
interfere with the service. I was brought up in that service, and have long been connected 
with it, and I should be the last man to propose anything that I thought would interfere 
with the strict discipline of the navy ; but I feel that the Admiralty would be helped by 
ecclesiastical supervision of the chaplains ; such supervision would save us from very much 
trouble. Can any one suppose that those unhappy differences, alike injurious to discipline 
and to religion which have arisen of late, would not have been avoided if we had had a 
wise, a temperate, and a judicious bishop at the head of the chaplains, one to whom the 

* Since the delivery of the above speech on the 4th of October, the following Gazette 
Notice appeared in the Times of the ist of November. At the Court at Balmoral, the 
23d day of October 1876, Her Majesty was pleased to approve that the officer selected for 
the appointment of Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, bemg relieved from all duty at the 
school, should, in addition to his clerical duties at Greenwich Hospital, have the resi>on- 
sibility of advising the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty as to the selection, kc, of 
candidates to fill the position of Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, and that he should be 
styled " Chaplain of the Fleet," and be granted a salary of £650 per annum, inclusive of 
his half-pay, with £2, 2s. per week for lodging allowanoe. 
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chaplains would pay a due deference on the one hand, and who] would act as assesses, in cases 
of religious disputCj to the Board of Admiralty on the other. It was Archdeacon Denison, 
I thinky who spoke of the episcopate being the mainspring of the Church, whilst Canon 
Ash well observed that the superintendence of the bishop elicits enthusiasm in the ranks of 
the clergy, and as far as the clergy in the navy are concerned^ I believe they will hail the 
proposition with pleasure. I only hope that the Church at large, as well as those who 
care for the navy, the seamen, and the large class of people connected with shipping, will 
do all they can in promoting legislation in this direction. One word now about the mer- 
can tile seamen. From a return for 1875, the number of deaths in the mercantile marine 
was 5393, of which 3263 were by drowning, and two* thirds of them by drowning when 
vessels were wrecked. A large number of these men come from our training ships, where 
they are instructed to a certain extent in the truths of religion. We hear of well authenti- 
cated instances where a person recovered from drowning has been conscious at the moment of 
seeming dissolution of every act and incident of his life, all crowded together, yet each distinct. 
There are some such supreme moments in the life of most, and how often in the death of 
many. And may it not often be the case in the death of the drowning seaman 1 Ee- 
member, it is in the fulness of life and vigour that the sailor so dies; it is not with mind 
and faculties enfeebled and attenuated by disease or protracted illness, that he then faces 
death ; the tension of mind and soul is at its height, and who can say, but that in such an 
hour a word taught at a mother's knee, or some long- forgotten prayer of the ordained 
services of a Church, that had recognised him as her own when a boy, recurring to his 
mind, might bring a hope to the struggling sailor, which an eternity shall realise. We 
have listened to a plea (most eloquent and just) for an increase of the episcopate ; and al- 
though it may sound like a play upon words, I too am hoping for a new See, a bishop of 
t he Sea, a maritime episcopate, to include not the navy only, but the entire maritime 
population of this country, a charge not unworthy the highest religious care. We are 
apt to speak of a sea-girt Isle and its security, but that seeming strength would be our 
weakness but for those who battle with that sea. It is for these men I have been asked 
to speak. Let, then, the Church but recognise it tifi one of her duties to plead for the spiri- 
tual interests of the seafaring population of this country, and the laity will not be indiffer- 
ent to her appeal. 



Commander Wm. Dawson, R.N. 

The Missions to Seamen Society endeavours to convey the ministrations of the Church to 
seamen — i. in the merchant service, 2. in the Royal Navy, and 3. the fishermen, ke,, 
around our shores. But I intended to confine my remarks exclusively to the foreign- 
going merchant seamen. 

There are about 250,000 British merchant seamen scattered in some 36,000 ships over 
the whole world, acting, however unconsciously, as missionaries, always itinerating, and 
ever preaching by their lires to new nations, being literally " living epistles known and 
read of all men." These, the advanced guard of the Church in propagating the gospel 
in foreign parts, spend half their lives on the high seas, and the other half in sea-port 
parishes at home, or abroad. 

The National Church has duties towards the national seamen. It has to train these 
250,000 missionaries. Most merchant seamen are baptized members of the National 
Church. Many of them have been brought up in its schools. True, they are not 
and cannot be either householders or pewholders. They must therefore be lifelong 
''strangers" in the House of God, and they are too often " strangers " to the House 
of God. They have been too much neglected by the National Church, and their moral 
and spiritual condition is frequently most deplorable. 

The life on shipboard, the sailors* home, is of great importance! A prayerless ship is 
an abomination. In every vessel of the Royal Navy (and two-thirds of them do 
not carry chaplains), united prayer is held every day, with the very best effect. But in 
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the British Mercantile Marine, Divine worship on the Lord's Day ia the exception rather 
than the rule. The Church of England has immense adyantages in catering for seamen. 
Nonconformity, with its extempore system, demanding the living voice of the minister ever 
present to the ear, is unable to follow up the seaman's life over the trackless ocean ; and 
though it has made noble and widely-extended efforts on his behalf, the prevailing desecra- 
tion of the Lord's Day on shipboard, and the low spiritual condition of foreign-going mer- 
chant seamen is andeniable. Whereas, if the National Church would bnt rise to its 
duties towards merchant seamen, it has in its Prayer-book a most efficient substitute for 
the presence of the clergy, a valuable home-reminder, prayers for almost every variety of 
circumstance in health, sickness, and death, as well as special petitions for the use of 
those at sea. It only requires that laymen should be taught its value and how to make 
use of it. It was a 'foremast merchant seaman, taught of God, who gave me the beat 
lesson I ever received on the spiritual force and value of the Book of Common Prayer. To 
arrange for Divine worship on board every British mei'chant ship, is the first duty of the 
National Church towards our national seamen. Sailors feel that — 

'Tis something that we kneel and pray 
With loved ones near and far away ; 
One Lord, one faith, one hope, one care. 
One fopa of words, one common prayer. 

Then, in foi^eign and colonial ports, merchant seamen should be personally invited 
to attend Divine service, either in churches on shore or on board the ships of war at the 
anchorage. A kindly word is doubly welcome when far from home, a stranger in a strange 
land. The Missions to Seamen has a chaplain for Singapore roadstead, and readers for 
the shipping at Lisbon and Malta. 

But the home ports must be the great base of all operations — (a) in the road- 
steads where fleets are windbound or "waiting for orders ;" (6) in the docks and in the 
lodging-houses in waterside parishes ; (c) and in the inland homes of sailors. 

The Church's ministrations are conveyed by the Missions to Seamen to the fleets in 
twelve roadsteads around our stormy shores, viz. : Kingroad off Bristol, Penarth off 
Cardiff, Milford Haven, Falmouth Beads, Plymouth Sound, Portland Boads, The Solent, 
The Downs, Great Yarmouth, The Tyne, Passage off Waterford, and Cork Biver, besides 
the three ports abroad. 

What specially concerns this Congress is the ever-changing inhabitants of the docks 
and lodging-houses in our parishes. An island Church ought not to be afflicted with 
ecclesiastical hydrophobia. The shipping are in parishes. If a box of gold were labelled 
for the parish in which it might happen to be found, and were dropped into the water 
alongside these ships, there would be no difficulty in finding out what parish it was in. 
But, if the shippbg in docks and harbours be not legally in parishes, the adjoining parish 
clergyman need not fear being hailed by any Saul of Tarsus, should he venture on the 
water. The parochial system ought to be made responsible for the moving population 
within its borders, whether floating in ships or staying in its lodging-houses. Many 
mercantile seaport parishes are rising to their responsibilities towards seafarers, and where 
they do so rise, no working men in the kingdom are found so willing to enter their churches, 
or to more heartily enjoy good, hearty, spirit-stirring services, than the homeless sailor. 
In twenty seaports, besides the twelve roadsteads at home and three abroad, the parochial 
dergy receive the aid of additional curates or Scripture readers, or both, from the 
Missions to Seamen Society. Where the parochial machinery is most complete, the pl&n 
adopted is : — 

I. Ship-to-ship visitation, specially immediately before the several services. 

3. Lodging-house visitation weekly, specially on Saturday and Sunday, to bring the 
newly -arrived sailors to church. 

3. A welcome at the church doors, and to be shown into the best vacant seats, 
and supplied with Prayer Books and Hymn Books, with the ''places*' marked in 
them. 
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4. Cheerful and hearfcy services; with lots of singiDg. 

As sailors are ever arriving and sailing^ tiie parish is, in shorti in a ehronio state of 
parochial mission. 

It is estimated that the parish church of St. Paul's, Dock Street^ London, E., was 
attended by 7000 different seamen daring the year 1875, about 70 seamen attending each 
Sanday Service. Tet the vicar has 8000 resident parishioners to attend to. 

The parish church of St. Luke's, Victoria Docks, L<>ndon, had about fifty to sixty sea- 
farers at each Sunday service last year ; whilst sixty-five of the ships leaving that parish 
had Sunday services at sea organised on board. Yet there are 8500 residents. 

The pariah of S^^ansea has a special Sailors' Oharch belonging to the Missions to Sea- 
men. It is ver) small, but it is full of sailors enjoying very hearty services. Some 400 
seamen, now on the high seas, have communicated at that church. And the weekly 
offertory, exclusively from seagoing men and their families, amounted to £84, 78. lod. last 
year. Of course, it is a free and open church. 

At Cardiff, we have only a ship for a chorch. But the services are very cheerful. 
There were 8000 attendances of seamen at 114 church services, and 2000 attendances at 
106 room services last year. Sixty seamen communicated. And twenty-seven ships had 
services on board when at sea. 

Where seaport churches fail to attract seamen, it will be found that they do not send 
out to the ships and lodging-houses to bring them in ; that they do not welcome them at 
the doors ; that they have dull, heartless, joyless services ; or that the best seats are appro- 
priated to the residents. 

Mission rooms have generally failed to attract sailors in any adequate numbers, because 
sailors are men of superior intelligence, who prefer, if they go anywhere, to have the 
regular built parson, the whole unmutilated service, a beautiful building, and the Church's 
services at their best. A seaboard vicar truly says : *' Sailors prefer being in a mixed 
and rather large congregation, and avoiding anything like special services, designed for 
them as a distinct class." 

We all are but cold suitors ; let us move 
Where it is warmest. 

Leave thy six and 'seven ; pray with the most ; 
For where most pray, is heaven. 

Why should not all mercantile seaport churches swarm with sailors? Seaport parishes 
keep '* free and op^n " public houses and brothels, which deprave and debauch the sailor. 
Seaport parishes are too often a curse rather than a blessing to sailors. Merchant seamen 
enter these parishes sober, healthy, respectable men, but they too often leave them 
drunken and diseased, instead of refreshed and strengthened for the work of God before 
them. The Archbishop of York, speaking of the Missions to Seamen Society, well said : 
** How can it be suppos^ that any foreign mission will prosi)er, so long as you wholly 
neglect the Christian condition of the sailor at home 1 So long as you let every ship go out 
carrying with it moral corruption to heathen nations; they will necessarily judge of us by 
what they see. We send people from our seaports, where they have lived in drunkenness 
and immorality, to other seaports where they expect to pursue the same course, and where 
they create worse ruin than they left behind them. I therefore say to every person who 
takes an interest im foreign missions, that this home mission work seems to me to be its 
necessary complement. Without some such agency, the work of foreign missions must 
fail, and fail almost deservedly." 

The experience gained by the 48 Hon. -Chaplains, and by the 49 Mission Chaplains and 
Scripture Beaders of the Missions to Seamen, justifies the proposition for a general 
extension of this branch of the Churcli's labour. 

(a.) Let all sea-coast diocesans take conventional charge of living souls within three miles 
of their shores ; and let them ask the waterside clergy how many sea-going men attend 
church % how many communicate] and how many ships leaving their parishes hold Divine 
service when at sea? 
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(6.) Let all waterside parishes be extended conyeDtionally over the neighbouring waters ; 
ships and lodging-houses be their speciality : free and open churches be a sine qua non in 
them ; extra clergy and lay helpers be engaged; and a chronic state of parochial mission be 
established. 

(c.) Let the Special Service of Intercession for those at sea be used once a week in every 
seaport church ; and in inland churches whenever it blows. 

{d,) Let the several dioceses strengthen the hands of seaboard incumbents by providing 
the ways and means, to enable the Missions to Seamen Society to furnish them with addi' 
tional curates and readers. 

(e.) Let the work of Missions to seamen and passengers be pleaded in every pulpit in 
these islands once a year. Sunday, the 22d of October, when the 107th Psalm will be 
read, has been specially suggested as the National Seamen's Sunday for this year when 
the duties of the Church towards her sailor sons might be considered. Upwards of 3000 
churches have contributed offertories for Missions to seamen, and this seems a very practical 
mode of helping seaport parishes to rise to their solemn responsibilities, worthy the imita- 
tion of other members of this Church Congress. 



DISCUSSION. 
Mb. Mask Knowles. 

Those who have already addressed you from this platform this afternoon, have been 
gentlemen directly connected with the army or navy^ but I claim to be heard from another 
standpoint. I have, during the greater portion of my life, been engaged in trade, but for 
the last three years I have devoted myself to mission work in common with the Church of 
England Temperance Society, and during that period I have been brought into contact 
with soldiers and sailors frequently, so I claim some knowledge of what ought to be done 
to Improve the work of the Church in the army and navy. I cannot help feeling that a 
great deal that Archdeacon Denison said upon the action of the various governments in 
their miserable chipping and cheese-paring policy, during the last twenty years, to reduce 
the national expenditure a few pounds, is true, and it has fallen mainly on those who can 
least bear it. It has reduced the cost of all the spiritual agency in the army and navy, 
and, as a result, a frightful amount of crime has sprung from these two services. The 
present Government is said to be a good sound conservative one, and the*professed friend 
of the Church, but it has never been strong enough to work a religious reform, so far as 
the army and navy are concerned. I venture to say that the army and navy will do well 
to have a bishop on their own account, and I believe that a large sum of money expended 
in establishing a bishopric, or two bishoprics if you like, would be well spent. If the con- 
nection between Church and State is worth maintaining, why should not its good effects be 
directed to the arlny and navyl You have in the army and navy a paternal system of 
government. The men are clothed, housed, and fed, by the authorities, and why should 
there not be a supply of spiritual food as complete as that for their bodily wants 1 Why 
should they be made an exception, and made to feel that they are not a part of the nation 
in the matter of its religious life? It is a reflection on our nation that something has not 
already been done in this work. We must feel this, that we lose a vast amount of money 
by this cheese-paring policy. We are making criminals and then putting ourselves to great 
cost to punish them. If instead of this we gave soldiers and sailors a fair chance of fight- 
ing a stand-up battle against irreligion and all that demoralises and degrades them, in a 
very few years the two services, instead of being a source of continual uinoyance and 
trouble to those in authority, would become a fine body of intelligent, hard working, 
and Christian-minded men, working in the interests of the great National Church, and 
returning home at the end of their terms of service, each to his parish, a centre of influence 
worth a dozen of those undenominational religionists floating about through the air like a 
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thin web, and rightly denominated unattaehed GhriBtiuiBi but a potitire nniMUioe to the 
oonntiy. NevertheleBS, what do we find if we go to Aldershot or Liyerpooll what is the 
lesolt of Yolontazy work 1 The teaching proceeds on the idea that such things as Baptism, 
and the Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper, are not at iJl essential, and these people, preach- 
ing a creed which is absolntely fiktal to the end they hate in view themselves, fail to attract 
the soldier or the sailor, becanse of this palpable defeot. Why should this be so 1 If this 
great English nation does take an interest in the army and navy, why should not those in 
authority come to the fix>nt and no longer depend upon voluntary effort alone? The radical 
demagogues tell us that the Chnrch is a National Church using National money, and persist 
in saying that the country is still taxed to support it. Let us make them do what they 
say they are doing, if it can be done in no other way, and pay an additional tax to make 
spiritual provision for the soldiers and sailors. Soldiers and sailors are accustomed to go 
updn authority, and they do not think much of that which is merely permitted, but when 
they find the work taken up by one in authority, they will give it their attention and 
respect Looking at it in that light, what do we findl At the South Camp Church > 
Aldershot, in 187a, the greatest number of Easter Communicants was 4a, but during the 
last few years there has been some real Church work in the camp, with sound Church 
teaching, and what has been the result! Why, lalt Baster-day 205 soldiers com- 
mnnicated. \ To Churchmen the true test of spiritual life is the number of Churchmen who 
come regularly to God's Huly Table. You may talk about services being attended, but I 
venture to say that Church work must ever be measured by the attendance at the Lord's 
Table ; therefore I measure this work in that way, and with a more extended service in 
operation greater success will follow. I ui*ge you, therefore, to make this question of spirit- 
oal supplies for the army and navy an election cry, and when conservative members, with 
their cheese-paiing policy, come to you for your suffrages, put these questions to them : 
'* Now what are you prepared to do for our soMiers and sailors when you get into the 
House of Commons ? Will you give them a bishop and more chaplains, and will you do 
something to make them feel that they are men and brothers." May I give one word of 
advice to the clergy who occasionally preach to soldiers 1 A friend of mine said to me the 
other day, " I remember seeing the faces of a chapel full of men fall when the text was 
given out ' Fight the good fight of faith.' Their looks seemed to say ' we have heard that 
text for the last 20 years from stranger after stranger who has visited us.'" Cannot you 
clergymen forget sometimes that they are soldiers, and remember they are Englishmen. 
Talk to them as men, and let them ferget that they are soldiers, make them feel that a 
soldier is bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, direct his attention more to Him who is 
the Prince of Feace^ tell him more of the glories of the Church triumphant and a little less 
of the Chnrch militant. Tou will, with the blessing of God, have the satisfaction of finding 
the soldier is more likely to be attracted by the bands of love than you imagine. 



Earl Nelson, 

I HAYS no objection to a bishop for the army or navy, or, indeed, to a bishop for each 
service — in fact, at Liverpool I specially advocated it ; at the same time, if we are to really 
do effectual Church -work in the army and navy and amongst the waterside population, we 
must be very careful that we treat them as the Church treats them — as an essential part of 
our Church of England, and not as a church within a church. I am afraid that we are 
too much inclined to treat them as a church within a church. Toung men get into some 
scrape and go into the army or to sea to get out of it, and in many cases the clergyman has 
felt glad to get rid of them, and too frequently thinks no more about them. The 
parochial dergynutn ought to write to the chaplain about the young men going from his 
parish, so that home influences may be brought to bear upon him. In my own parish, 
when a soldier returns home on leave in his uniform, he is generally proud and pleased to 
attend his parish church, and see old &ces and friends, and more might be done in bringing 
home recollections to bear upon him when he is away from home. The parochial clergy 
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are too often iDclined to give the chaplains the cold ehonlder, as if they belonged to another 
section of the Cbarch altogether. When an army chaplain oomes into a district he ought 
to help in the serrices, and bring many of his soldiers to a service at the parish ohnreb. 
If we hare a bishop for the army or a bishop for the nayy, I hope he will not be put in an 
inferior peeition, but that he will be put on an equal footing with the other bishops of the 
Church. I do not see why an energetic, active chaplain should not occasionally have his 
serrices recognised by sn appointment and some post of dignity in the Home Church. It 
is necessary to have chapels in barracks, and that the men should formally go to some 
services in them ; but it will be good for the soldiers to come at times to the parish 
church in a lees formal way. There must be great formality at the chapel where the 
officers and men meet together with their official distinctions at the waterside mission. As 
Canon Bobinson suggested — the people coming into harbour should be looked on as a 
part of the parish, and additional curates should be prorided by the diocese to make up 
for the spiritual necessities thus brought upon seaside parishes. 



The Rev. John Scarth, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Milton, next 
Gravesend ; Honorary Secretary to the St, Andrew's 
Waterside Church Mission. 

I WILL briefly refer to the duty of the Church to our sailors in foreign parts. The sailors 
ought to be helped when abroad as well as when at home. By the action of the Govern- 
ment many of the consular chaplains have lost their stipends, but if the Church 
acts rightly, she will take care that these consular chaplains be maintained and 
supported. They should be assisted at least by some missionary society, for the sailors' 
sake. The Bishop of Gibraltar asked me to look out for a suitable chaplain for Sulina, 
Smyrna, and other ports in the Levant, as the St. Andrew's Waterside Mission was 
already helping the chaplains at Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Corfu, &c. This sort of work mu&t 
be done by some definite society, for it is no use generalisiog, sayiog, '* The Church must 
help." It is as necessary for individuals to help as it is for mission work to be carried on, 
as Canon Eobinson said, to individual men. So I appeal to every one who cares for 
sailors to do something on their behalf. 

There is one point that is essential for mission work among sailors; there must be no 
doubt as to the course we steer. The Church of England at home may be looked upon 
as a ship at anchor. She shows one light to define her position ; she is in safety, and wiU 
run no one down ; but when she begins to move she must carry other lights, then when 
she moves in the darkness, in her missionary character, her coarse is clearly defined^ there 
need be no fear of collision. The danger is when one light on one side only is shown, 
and only those on that side are allowed to know the way she steers ; all others may be 
in danger of being run down. Missions that profess to represent the Church should 
show all the lights and hide none ; then two can work in safety even in the same 
channel. If we desire to benefit the sailors we must work together; it is always a 
pleasure to find unanimity in a good cause. 

As the *' Society for Missions to Seamen " have given out their papers so lavishly to-day, 
I have not, on the part of St. Andrew's Waterside Mission, distributed any, lest by 
doing so, I might appear to act in opposition, when my desire is that we should act 
cordially together. 

.General Sir Percy Douglas, Bart 

I AX induced to appear before this audience in order to afford the testimony of an old 
officer, to the great and happy change which has taken place in regard to the religious aspect 
in the army. I have now been nearly fifty- seven years in H. M. serrice, and of these about 
fifty years on full pay, and I should, indeed, have been blind and deaf to what was going 
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on around me, if I oonld not form a fiurly correot opinion of the undeniable change which 
4a8 taken place for the better in all ranks of the army. In the audience I see before me, 
the clergy seem to form a conaiderable majority. Yon, reverend gentlemen^ have a very 
great personal interest in the matter under discussion, for no class furnishes greater num- 
bers, comparatirely, of candidates for commissions in the army. The martial spirit of our 
race is very pronounced amongst your sons. Well I I am happy to be enabled to congra- 
tulate you, as I congratulate myself upon the better example and the better influences 
which will surround our sons, aud the men of all ranks in the service, than those which 
preyailed when I joined the army. I have a young son about entering the service, the 
Koyal Artillery, I hope. Well ! I rejoice to know that though he will have like tempta- 
tions as myself to encounter, to wean him frtfm his course as a Christian gentleman, that 
he will, on the other hand, have the aid and the protection of a happier example, and of 
more Christian associations, than surrounded my early youth in the army. With regard 
to the action of the Church in the army, I would notice what fell from the reader of the 
first paper, stating that he, a military chaplain, was prevented by orders from the Adju- 
tant-General from imparting occasional religions in stf action to the soldiers under his 
spiritual charge ; I was astonished to hear this statement. I have been, not very long 
since in a wide command, and I certainly never experienced anything of this sort. I can 
only say, that if I had been ordered to restrain any chaplain from affording reUgious 
instruction to the nien, provided they were not of a controversial and proselytising cha- 
racter, for this would have produced discord instead of peace, my conscience might have 
applied the thumb-screw, but it could not have made me disobey an order, but I think 
that if my convictions were then what they are how, and I do not think they have 
changed, I should have requested permission to resign my command under circumstances 
so repugnant to my conyictions, and so little creditable to the military administration. 
But I feel assured there is some great misconception in regard to this case ; I will make 
inquiry upon the subject ; and if it ever happened, which I doubt, I will move heaven and 
earth that such a thing shall not occur again. 

With regard to the observations of the gallant admiral who preceded me, in relation to 
the appointment of a bishop for the oversight of the naval chaplains, I would observe that 
we have a bishop as Chaplain-General of the army, and perhaps this would suffice for the 
navy. My Lord, I believe I know how to command soldiers, but a painful event con- 
vinced me that I was not able to command clergymen, and I requested the bishop to take 
the oversight of the officiating not commissioned chaplains in my command. The bishop 
most kindly assented, and my orders were most cheerfully complied with ; but if any offici- 
ating chaplain had disobeyed the bishop, I should have sent him home immediately. , 

As to the British soldier himself, if he have one distinctive characteristic, it is his 
loyalty to his sovereign, and his devotion to, and readiness to follow, his officers in all 
things— on to the breach or into the cricket field, on the road to death, and into the straight 
path which leads to life eternal. Hence the force and the unspeakable value of good 
example from the superiors. Soldiers are a most hopeful class, they are most impressionable 
for good. Kindness of demean our^ justice and firmness in command, and the exhibition of 
t he life of a Christian gentleman on the part of the officers, will lead vast numbers of these in 
the right way. The Rev. Canon Robinson in his paper laid down, with great emphasis, that 
men must be dealt with individually in religious matters. I fully agree with him, but the chap- 
lains are not in sufficient numbers to do this. There is, however, an organisation or society, 
not strictly a Church one, which does much to assist the chaplains. I mean the Army 
Scripture Headers' Society, whose agents are placed under the orders of the chaplains. The 
Church has omitted to take up this branch of her legitimate work, and the before-men- 
tioned association has stepped in and has done a great work amongst the soldiers. But 
there is still ample room for the Church to enter upon this work, and to supplement the 
efforts of the original sodety. I should like to see a good organisation by the Church of 
Scripture Readers for the arpy, but all controversies must be avoided in the army, eonsti- 
tut.d as it is. I believe that such a society would strengthen the hands of the chaplains, 
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would confer vast benefits upon the soldiers, and that such a work would be sanctioned by 
the military authoiities. The chaplains or others might point out many old soldiers, good 
Christian men, who, upon leaTing the service, would, with a little good instruction, be well 
fitted for this work ; and they would be most valuable aids to the chaplains from their 
knowledge of the soldier and his habits. This is a matter which deeply conoems the 
country at large. Under our present system of short service, great numbers of men will 
be returned into civil life out of one rank, and it is of the utmost moment that these men 
should'have had such training under the colours as sliall make them a blessing, and not 
the reverse, to society. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING, 4th OCTOBER, 



The KianT Eev, the President took the Chair at ten minutes 

past Seven. 

CENTKAL AFRICA ; IN RELATION TO MISSION WORK, 
SLAV^ TRADE, AND COMMERCE. 

PAPERS. 

Eight Honourable Sir Bartlb Frerb, Bart."*^ 

I PROPOSE to lay before the Church Congress a short account of the recent 
development of Christian Missions on the East Coast of Africa, and to 
indicate the mode in which they are likely to be affected by the plan for 
an International Association for the Exploration and Civilisation qi 
Central Africa, which His Majesty the King of the Belgians has lately 
placed before a Conference of Geographers and others which he sum- 
moned at Brussels in September last. 

The King's Speech at the opening of the Conference has been already 
published at length in the English newspapers, together with a sketch of 
the discussions at the sittings of the Conference and the resolutions 
arrived at. It is therefore only necessary here to note briefly the main 
features of the King's plan, as they may affect missions. 

Central Africa has for ages been almost closed and lost to the rest of 
the world, except as a nursery and hunting-ground for slaves. Admirably 
adapted by nature for producing and exporting almost every kind of 
tropical or subtropical raw produce, and for consuming in large quantities 
the products and manufactures of the rest of the world. Central Africa 
has for three centuries exported little except slaves, every one of whom 
has been proved in the clearest manner to be procured at the cost of 
many other human lives, while the process of hunting for them keeps 
the whole country in a state of perpetual insecurity and, barbarism. 

The annual loss of life has been repeatedly proved to be some hundred 
times greater than the slaughter in Bulgaria which has so recently shocked 
the whole civilised world. No one who has any instinct of humanity can 
refuse to aid in putting, a stop to such a horrible waste of human life 
and of the good gifts of the Almighty. • 

* In the unavoidable absence of Sir Rartie Frere, the paper was read by the Secretaiy, 
the Rev. C. T. Wilkinson. 
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But how is this to be effected ? 

QoTeroments and diplomatists have done, and are doing, their part, 
but thejr can achieve little without the aid of explorers and enterprising 
travellers to penetrate regions where mistrust of every man's neighbour 
has hitherto barred the road to all but the armed bands of slave-hunting 
men-stealers. Naturalists and men of science must follow the' explorer to 
ascertain and report the natural riches of the country ; missionaries must 
follow to teach and civilise ; and men of commerce to trade and assist the 
development of lawful industry. 

All men of these classes who are interested in Central Africa are 
awakening to the importance of opening roads and formiTig stations which 
shall be centres of security and civilisation. But all are at present work- 
ing separately, often going ineffectually over the same ground, and losing 
time, energy, and money, in repetitions of the same labours, yielding 
comparatively small results. 

The King's idea is, by means of an international association, to unite 
all these etforts as far as they have common objects in view^ tp make 
known to all classes interested in the great work of exploring and civil- 
ising Africa the scattered items of information which now escape notice 
in separate transactions and reports, to concert united action where united 
action is necessary or practicable, and to aid in laying before the govern- 
ments and communities of the civilised world such requisites of their great 
task as can only be supplied by national or diplomatic eflfort. 

One of the first wants is, of course, to open roads and to establish 
stations — stations hospitaliers et scieiitifiqiies, as they were termed in 
the King's address — which may serve as points of refuge for the weak 
and needy, as bases of further operations for the explorer and the man of 
science, as resting places for the traveller and missionary, and as centres 
of commerce. 

All experience shows that the establishment of such stations is not 
only practicable, but that it is the only way in which the objects I have 
^; enumerated can be effectually promoted. 

The discussions of the Congress threw much unexpected light on this 
part of the King's project. Amongst the travellers who bad attended His 
Majesty's summons were such men as Drs. Nachtigal, Schweinfurt, and 
£,ohlfs, from Berlin ; Lux, from Austria ; and above all our own country- 
men. Grant and Cameron, who are both among the few living travellers 
who have succeeded in passing from sea to sea — Cameron from east 
to west, Grant from south-east to north — across the great continent. All 
these explorers gave vivid descriptions of the obstacles which had barred ' 
their progress, and of the mode in which such obstacles might in future 
be overcome, and there was a general concensus of opinion that few things 
could conduce more to open out Central Africa than the careful selection 
of routes to be traversed, and the establishment of stations, well selected, 
on such routes, as bases of further exploration. 

A general sketch of such routes from E. to W. and from N. to S. 
through the centre of Africa was laid before the Congress ; but it was 
determined to leave it to separate national committees to follow up this 
work, and to find the means of executing it. 

Let me now say a few words as to how this scheme would affect the 
missions on the East Coast of Africa. 
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Sir Fowell Buxton laid before the Conference a list of the settlements 
or missions now being formed in equatorial Africa, and I can testify 
that even those who had paid most close attention to the subject were sur- 
prised at the great recent development of missionary enterprise which was 
thus brought to their notice. 

I will briefly recapitulate some of the facts noticed in Sir Fowell 
Buxton's address. 

It must be borne in mind that the Portuguese, who so long held 
possession of this eastern coast of Africa, if they ever established any. 
missions, in our sense of the word, left no trace of their labours, — except 
the ruins of some churches at the great ports on the coast — and that 
forty years ago there was not a solitary Christian congregation or minister 
of the Christian religion to be found between Socotra and Cape 
Delgado — the present northern frontier of the Portuguese possessions. 
Along this coast, extending for 1500 miles in a direct line, such Chris- 
tianity as may have once existed had entirely disappeared, and the only 
notable foreign commerce which existed was that in slaves. 

I. The Church Missionary Society was the first to establish an 
active mission on this coast — at Mombasa — a position wisely selected 
by Drs. Krapf and Rebmann in 1844. 

For many years this mission continued at Mombasa and at 
Kissoludni, about sixteen miles inland, with little external increase or 
development, but it was far from being inoperative ; for several natiyes 
were taught and baptized. The missionaries made many friends among 
the Waniko tribes, and, above all. Dr. Bebmann accumulated vast stores 
of philological research which will be invaluable to all future missionaries 
and promoters of civilisation in that region. 

During the last three years this mission has been greatly strengthened 
and extended by the Church Missionary Society. The Bev. William 
Price — who at the Church Missionary Station at Nassick, near Bombay, 
trained the " Nassick Boys " who so nobly brought home Livingstone's 
body — has lately transplanted to Mombasa a considerable colony of 
liberated slaves found in slave dhows, captured by our cruisers, and 
made over to his care for education at Nassick. These children have 
been carefully trained by him in various industrial arts as well as in 
the Christian religion. This establishment at Mombasa promises to 
become a most valuable base of operations on the northern part of the 
negro coast, towards the mountain ranges of Killimaiijaro and Keenia, 
and the northern Lake Country about the Victoria Nyanza. 

The outlay at Mombasa during the last two years has amounted to 
jCt^oOj and the staff of the mission consists of two ordained missionaries, 
one layman, Commander Bussell, R.N., one medical man, and a 
schoolmaster, all Europeans, besides several native Christians, educated 
at Nassick, whence almost the whole of the staff of the Bev. Mr. Price's 
Negro Industrial School have been moved. ' If this establishment 
prospers, as it promises to do, it may prove a great centre of civilisation 
and Christianity whence missions may radiate into the interior. One 
*8uch branch has been already projected by the Christian Missionaxy 
Society, who propose to establish a mission in the country of Ugandia 
and Karague between the Lakes Victoria and Albert. A special; fund 
has been collected for this purpose, amounting to ;^ 13,000, and 
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a first step inland from Mombasa, it is proposed to establish a 
settlement in the high lands of Usagara, the first region which rises 
above the low and unhealthy tracts near the coast on the route which 
is at present most frequently used from the Sea to Lake Tapganika. 

II. The Universities Mission under Bishop Steere is one result of the 
effect produced on our Church by Livingstone's first great journey. It 
was mainly supported by the English and Irish Universities, and its 
establishment was entrusted to Bishop Mackenzie. After his lamented 
death its head-quarters were removed from the Zambezi valley to 
Zanzibar, where, under Bishop Tozer, Dr. (now Bishop) Steere established 
industrial schools and a farm to give occupation and instruction to slave 
children rescued by our cruisers, and where Dr. Steere has collected and 
in part printed, by the hands of educated negro Christians who were once 
slaves, a most valuable series of elementary, educational, and devotional 
works in the native dialects of East Africa, translations of portions of the 
Scriptures and Liturgy, grammars, vocabularies, school-books, &c., all of 
the utmost practical value to missionaries, travellers, and educated 
natives. Dr. Steere is building a church on the site of the former slave- 
market) and has at Zanzibar itself — 

1. All hospital 

2. At Mbweni, four miles from the town, an agricultural settlement of 
adult free slaves, and a school for girls and infants. 

3. At Kingani, a mile and a half from Zanzibar, a boys' school and a 
printing press. 

4. A station at Magila on the mainland to the north-west of Zanzibar, 
and about forty miles in a direct line from the coast. 

The European staff of the Universities Mission consists of the bishop 
(Dr. Steere), four ordained missionaries, two schoolmasters, a master 
printer and master carpenter, and two ladies who superintend the 
schools. 

Bishop Steere proposes to establish another station on the mainland, 
to the north or north-east of Lake Nyassa ; and his journey of exploration 
from Lindi, a port between Kileva and the river Eobuma, in the early 
part of this year, has been published as an occasional paper of the Cen- 
tral African Mission, and forms an important contribution to the missionary 
Literature of this region. The bishop's plan, of which his journey proved 
the great practical advantages, is in fact a realisation of one of Livingstone's 
great ideas. Further information regarding the mission and the bishop's 
plans may be obtained from the secretary at the office of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, in Delahay Street, Westminster. 

IIL Next in order of date, in establishment on this coast, is the French 
Roman Catholic Mission, a large and well organised institution under 
P^re Homer and several priests, lay brethren, and sisters of charity. 

At Bagamoys this admirably organised mission has a large farm of several 
hundred acres, schools for girls and boys, an hospital and accommodation 
for travellers, who are always most kindly and liberally entertained by 
the brethren. They proposed, when I visited them in 1873, to establish 
a station some miles inland clear of the coast swamps, and about a stage 
or two on the great road to the interior. But I have not yet heard 
whether their intention has been carried out 

ly. Livingstonia, at the south end of Lake Nyassa, has been established 
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within the last two years by the Free Church of Scotland, which raised 
a fund of more than ten thousand pounds for the purpose. It is under 
the superintendence of the Kev. Dr. Stewart and Mr. Young, RN., both 
friends and former companions of Livingstone, and possessing great 
African experience. They have two ordained missionaries and eight lay 
assistants, agriculturists, engineers, weavers, carpenters, and a seaman 
who assists Mr. Young in the management of the small steamer which 
they brought up the rivers Zambezi and Shire, carried in pieces round 
the Falls on the latter river, and with which they have circumnavigated 
Lake Nyassa. They find the lake to extend nearly a hundred miles further 
north than was supposed, and that it fully answers in every respect 
Livingstone's description, as capable of becoming either a great facility 
for carrying on the slave trade, or an important means of checking it. 
The mere presence of the English steamer on its waters is stated to have 
already produced a great effect. 

V. The Established Church of Scotland has already taken steps for 
placing a mission on the shores of the Lake Nyassa, in close proximity 
to their brethren of the Free Church. They have raised a fund of nearly 
five thousand pounds, and despatched Mr. Henderson, in company with 
the Free Church expedition, to choose a site for their future settlement. 
An ordained missionary and five or six artisans are about to follow. 

VL The London Missionary Society, which originally sent out Drs. 
Livingstone and Moffat, has determined to establish a mission, and . has 
collected a special fund of nearly £8000 for the purpose. They have 
deputed the Rev. Mr. Price, a grandson of Dr. Moffat's, and possessed of 
considerable missionary experience on the Cape frontier, to visit the 
Zanzibar coast, and prepare for receiving a party of six or eight members 
of the mission, who will leave England early in the spring to join him. 
The party is to consist of Lieutenant S. G. Smith, R.N., two ordained 
missionaries, one of them educated as a medical man, two engineers, a 
carpenter and a blacksmith. Mr. Price has much experience in travel- 
ling with buUock-waggons, by means of which most of the exploring 
expeditions in Southern Africa have been made. The country between the 
sea and the lakes is (much of it) well suited for the transit of carriages 
during the dry season, and the swamps and belts of forest are capable of 
being passed by any energetic trader who can direct the labour of his 
followers in clearing a road. It is impossible to exaggerate the value of 
wheeled carriages in such a country. It will go far to obviate the 
necessity for porters carrying loads on their heads and shoulders, which is 
one great incitement to slave hunting, as such porters at present afford 
the only means for carrying the ivory to the coast. There can be little 
doubt that if carts or waggons can be introduced, and tracks cleared to 
afford them passage, the civilising effect on the country between the 
ocean and the Lake District will be great and immediate. 

The Tzetze fly has hitherto been one great obstacle to the use of 
wheeled carriages, or even pack cattle in Eastern Africa ; but Dr. Kirk, 
the Consul-General of Zanzibar, long since showed that this fly is 
extremely local, and that vast tracts are to be found which are generally 
free from it ; that the places most infested by it can often be avoided 
by experienced guides; that the fly disappears when the country is 
cleared and forsaken by the great game ; and that altogether the Tzetze 
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is not such a formidable hindrance to the use of pack or draught cattle 
as was once supposed. 

Mr. Price has already trained cattle at Zanzibar to draw a rough cart, 
with which he has made an experimental journey of nearly 100 miles 
on the mainland; and Bishop Steere, whose experience makes him a 
great aatliority on the sabject, is said to have expressed an opinion that 
Mr. Price has already achieved an important success. 

Vll. The Free Wesleyan Church has for several years had a mission 
established at Eib^, sixteen miles north-west of Mombasa, near the 
border country between the negro races and the Gfala and Sumali tribes. 
This mission is well placed for extension to the north of the lake region. 
The missionaries have already added greatly to our knowledge of those 
regions by the exploring tours of the Eev. Mr. Wakefield and the late 
Eev. Charles New, whose lamented death last year cut short a most 
promising and valuable career. 

It will be seen from the above details — 

First, That there has been during the past three years a great impulse 
given to missionary effort on this coast, the number of societies at work 
has doubled, the missions of the older societies have more than doubled, 
and there is evidently in many branches of Christ's Church a warm and 
apparently abiding^ interest in the work of evangelising these long- 
neglected regions. 

Secondly, That all the societies at work recognise more, or less the 
importance of industrial and civilising, as well as pure missionary 
influences. In this they only follow the example of the early Church, 
in converting the barbarian nations outside the ancient civilisation of the 
Eoman and Greek empires. 

Thirdly, It is clear that every one of these societies may derive most 
important aid from such a plan as His^Majesty the King of the Belgians 
has recently devised for an international organisation for exploring and 
civilising Central Africa. Some of these societies have in part antici- 
pated the King's plan of establishing stations hospitaliers et scientifiques, 
and more than one traveller has already found a base for his explorations 
at the hospitable missionary establishment on the coast Such travellers, 
as well as the missionaries, may benefit enormously by the establishment 
of international stations at intervals of two or three days' journey inland 
from the coast. Chains of such posts have been already suggested by 
Mr. William Mackinnon at the Brussels Conference ; and from the speech 
of his friend, Mr. Stevenson, at the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Glasgow, there seems every hope 
that a part at least of the scheme indicated by Mr. Mackinnon may be 
executed by the enterprising countrymen and townsmen of Livingstone. 
The scheme comprises a chain of posts from some port south of Kilwa 
to the northern end of Lake Nyassa, and thence to the southern extremity 
of Lake Tanganika. A second line would connect Ugigi with Bagamoyo 
or some neighbouring port. 

, A glance at the map will show that these lines would be most valuable 
and helpful to four of the six missions already established on the coast ; 
at the same time they are among the most important routes for commerce 
with the lake country. They would be supported by Dr. Kirk as 
important checks on the land-born slave trade, and they were selected 
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by. Lieutenant Cameron as most promising for aiding to complete the 
unfinished work of himself and Dr. Livingstone, by enabling future 
travellers to solve the great geographical problems regarding the lake 
country west of Tanganika, and the vast basin of the Congo. 

The work is one in which commercial men seeking new routes and 
objects of traffic, scientific men and geographers exploring unvisited 
regions, philanthropists desiring to civilise Africa by abolishing slavery 
and the slave trade, and, above all, missionaries bearing the gospel of 
peace to the barbarous millions of Central Africa, are all deeply interested, 
and there is no branch of the Church on which the work has greater 
claims than on our own National Church. 

The brief details already given will show how actively other Churches 
are entering on this vast and almost untouched field of labour. It 
behoves us not to be behindhand. I have endeavoured to describe what 
an admirable commencement has already been made by our great societies 
and by the Universities Mission. In some respects the Central African 
Mission as now organised by Bishop Steere, and the Church Missionary 
Society Mission at Mombasa as now conducted by the Rev. William 
Price, seem to me, as far as a layman can judge, better adapted to secure 
great and permanent success, and to be more in accordance with the 
early usages of the Christian Church in dealing with /incivilised heathen 
races than any I have seen. The want of men which^ until lately, has 
been so keenly felt, has I am told been supplied, at least in part, by the 
personal exertions of Bishop Steere and the Church Missionary Society. 
But there is still a very serious want of funds, especially for the XJni- 
vemties Mission, and believing as I do that it is not only organised on 
sound Church principles, but that it is directed by one of the most self- 
denying, able, and successful missionaries I have ever met with, I would 
earnestly commend to my fellow-churchmen in this Congress a careful 
. study of Bishop Steere's labours, with a view to giving active practical 
support to him and his fellow-missionaries. Churchmen can hardly be 
content to let • a mission, which is so peculiarly the work of our great 
English and Irish Universities, languish for want of anything we can 
supply, or depend, as it has so much till lately, on the support of a single 
diocese. 

At the same time let us not neglect the great work of the Church 
Missionary Society at Mombasa, under the Eev. William Price, to whose 
devotion and success during a long life of missionary labour in India I 
can bear the testimony of an eye-witness. He has carried to his task in 
Africa, experience as varied and matured as that of any missionary in his 
old field of labour in India; and the Church may, I believe, safely trust 
to the guidance of such men in the great work of conveying to the un- 
civilised millions of Central Africa the truths of the gospel as they have 
been taught in our own Church, since a similar work was first commenced 
under very similar difficulties on our own then barbarous shores, by the 
missionaries who had learnt the glad tidings of salvation at the feet of 
the apostles. 
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Eev. W. Salter Price, C.M.S., late Missionary of 

Eastern Africa. 

It is scarcely three years ago that the eyes of England and of the 
civiliBed world opened to the fact, that the interior of the vast continent 
of Africa was not, as onr school maps had almost led us to suppose, a 
boundless plateau of sandy desert and dreary swamp, but a country of 
hills and valleys, possessing some of the finest scenery in the world, and 
enjoying every gradation of climate — a country, moreover, peopled by 
teeming millions of human beings, of many tribes, made by the same 
Creator, and endowed by Him with the same feelings, faculties, and 
capacities as ourselves ; who had hitherto been excluded from the brother- 
hood of nations, left to die and perish, no man caring for their souls — a 
people answering more literally than any other I know of, to the 
description of the prophet Isaiah, ^^A nation scattered and peeled, a 
people terrible from their beginning hitherto : a nation meted out and 
trodden down, whose land the rivers have spoiled." 

It concerns us not now to inquire minutely into the various causes 
which combined to bring about a better understanding of, and an 
awakening of interest in, the country and peoples of Africa. No doubt, 
the thrilling stories of adventure, the graphic description of countries 
before unvisited and unknown, and especially the harrowing exposure of 
the desolation caused by the iniquitous traffic in slaves, given to the 
world in the narratives of the famous explorers. Burton, Speke, and 
Grant, had much to do in directing attention to the subject ; so that 
when the news came that David Livingstone, the great pioneer missionary 
and geographical explorer, was dead, and when this was followed by the 
touching story as to how his little faithful band of negro followers had 
carried up the bones of their loved master from the depths of Africa, and 
at the risk of their lives, in spite of many dangers and difficulties, had 
conveyed them, through a nine months' weary journey, to the coast, so 
that they might find an honoured resting-place with the brave, and great, 
and good of his own land ; I say when all this became known, it was as 
if an electric shock had passed from one end of England to another — all 
eyes were turned to Africa — and every man and woman, in city, town, 
and hamlet, began to feel somehow or other that he or she was identi- 
fied with the noble undertaking to which their lamented countryman had 
consecrated his powers, and to which he had sacrificed his life. 

And now what do we see? We see men of different classes and 
proclivities, and inspired by a variety of motives, actively concerning 
themselves in the development of Africa and in the welfare of her people 
— ^we see geographers more keenly intent than ever upon ascertaining the 
physical features of the interior, and upon finding a satisfactory solution 
of the long-vexed question as to the sources of the Nile. We see 
ethnologists sending out scientific agents to measure men's skulls, and to 
inquire into and report upon the peculiarities which characterise the 
various tribes. We see men of commerce awakening to the discovery 
that there are treasures which have been hid away for ages in the depths 
of Africa, which, bf the -expenditure of a little capital and enterprise, 

L 
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may be brought to light and turned to profit ; whilst philanthropists with 
laudable perseverance, encouraged by past success, are determined more 
earnestly than ever to do all they can to heal that " open sore " which is 
at once a blasting curse upon the country, and a standing reproach and 
disgrace to the civilised world'. 

It must be confessed, I think, that this state of things constitutes a 
very solemn call to the Christian Church to be up and doing, and to go 
in and possess the land for Christ. And I rejoice to add that that call 
has met with a noble response. The Churches of Scotland have responded 
to it, and, with as little delay as possible, have organised a mission on the 
southern shores of the Lake Nyassa. Bishop Steere of the Universities' 
Mission, making Zanzibar his head-quarters, has made a tour to the nor- 
thern extremity of that lake, and has prepared the way for future opera- 
tions there ; whilst the London Missionary Society are maturing their 
plans for planting a mission in the far interior, in the region of the Lake 
Tanganika ; and if I pass over these Christian efforts with a bare naen- 
tion, it is not because I think lightly of them, or do not cordially sym- 
pathise with them, but simply from want of time. On the contrary, I 
do, from the bottom of my heart, say " God-speed " every effort being 
made — if honestly made — to publish in the dark places of Central Africa, 
God's great and only remedy for a sin-stricken world^ "Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified." 

To the Church Missionary Society belongs the distinguished honour 
of having taken the lead, not only in missionary enterprise, but also in 
geographical discovery in Eastern intertropical Africa. More than 
thirty years ago, two of the Society's missionaries. Dr. Krapf and Mr. 
Eebmann, planted the first Protestant mission in that region. Their 
simple object was to propagate the gospel, and in pursuit of this, they 
made extensive tours into the interior. This led to the discovery of 
Kilimanjaro, a mountain covered with perpetual snow, situated nearly on 
the equator. In addition to this, they made minute inquiries from native 
travellers as to various routes, and as to the peculiar features of the 
countries in the interior. From information thus obtained they con- 
structed a map, laying down with an accuracy, marvellous under the 
circumstances, the position and contour of the lake system. The publi- 
cation of their discoveries took geographers by surprise, and formed the 
starting point for all those famous journeys and explorations which have 
been carried on from then till now. 

Two years ago, taking advantage of the newly-awakened interest 
in Africa, the Church Missionary Society sent out an expedition, in 
which I had the honour to bear a part, commissioned to revive the 
old Mombasa Mission, and to establish and organise a colony, where 
slaves rescued by our Government cruisers, and freed by the consul, 
might find a home, and be brought under the influence of Christian 
teaching and discipline. This was scarcely accomplished, when another 
expedition on a larger scale, was equipped and sent forth to carry the 
gospel and the arts of civilisation into the very heart of Africa; to 
the peoples living on the northern and western shores of the Victoria 
Nyanaa. That expedition is now on its way. It is composed of brave 
Christian men, but they have a task of difi&culty .and danger before 
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them, and I earnestly commend them and their undertaking to the sym- 
. j)athies and prayers of God's people. 

It is highly satisfactory, and a cause for thankfulness to Almighty God, 
that among all the agencies at work for the enlightenment and welfare 
of -Africa, the Christian Missionary occupies the foremost place. 

But after all, we are only at the very beginning of a grand undertak- 
ing, and now is the time for those who have any practical suggestions to 
offer, to make them known. 

I notice that the subject for this meeting is set down as '^Central 
Africa in relation to Missions, Slavery, and Commerce," and very properly, 
for these three interests are so closely linked together, that it is 
impossible to separate them or treat of one apart from the other. 

Let uff endeavour for a moment to regard the subject from a missionary 
point of view. How shall we set about the evangelisation of Africa 1 
At once there rises up before us that stupendous obstacle, the institution 
of slavery, an institution which demoralises both master and slave, 
which unhinges society, and which indisposes men to receive a gospel 
which imposes upon every man the duty to love his neighbour even as 
himself. 

The Christian missionary has no fair field for propagation of the gospel 

in Africa till slavery as a system is abolished. Thank God much 

has been effected the last two years in this direction. In the first 

place comes the treaty negotiated by Sir Bartle Frere with the 

Sultan of Zanzibar, by which fresh and important restrictions were 

put upon the transport of slaves from the east coast by sea. And this 

Jias been followed ahd eclipsed by a proclamation issued a few mouths 

ago by the Sultan of Zanzibar, which goes far beyond the most sanguine 

expectations ; for it makes the fitting out of a slave caravan a criminal 

act, and aims a death blow at the traffic by the land route. It deserves 

to be known better than it is that we owe this mainly,, if not entirely, to 

the untiring efforts of Dr. Kirk, Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-Genefal 

at Zanzibar, who has done mor«, perhaps, than any man living in the 

cause of slave emancipation. But will the proclamation have the desired 

effect ? Will it be faithfully carried out 1 Well, so far as the Sultan is 

concerned, no doubt it is a concession to the feelings and wishes of the 

people of England, and there is no reason to doubt that he is honestly 

desirous of giving it full effect ; but it must be borne in mind that it is 

a very unpopular measure with most of His- Highness's subjects, who see 

in it only a sign " that the hope of their gains is gone." 

It rests mainly with the Government and people of England to see that 
the proclamation does not become a dead letter. The Sultan looks to 
them, and I hope he will not look in vain, to back him up in carrying 
out the policy so generously inaugurated. 

One simple and effective way of doing this is by assisting in developing 
the legitimate trade of the country. And here let me throw out one or 
two practical suggestions — (i.) For more than six months in the year, 
owing to the prevalence of certain winds and currents, intercourse between 
the various ports is almost entirely suspended, there is no outlet for the 
products of the country, and the result is stagnation. The remedy for 
this is steam. Let at couple of steamers, adapted for . passengers and 
cargOy be placed on the line; let them run regularly once or twice a 
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month between Brava and Zanzibar, calling at the intermediate ports of 
Lamu, Melinde, Takaungu, Mombasa, <&c. You will by this means give 
new life to the industries of the country, and, at the same time, most 
effectually contribute to the extinction of the slave traffic. One great 
virtue in this scheme is, that it is pretty sure to pay. 

Another way in which you may help forward the work of civilisation, 
and prepare the way for the spread of the gospel, is by the constnuUion 
of roads into the interior. The almost insuperable difficulties and vexa- 
tious delays which beset the ti'aveller in Africa present one of the greatest 
obstacles to any extensive operations for the welfare of that country. 

Some months ago the London Missionary Society sent out an experi- 
enced missionary to ascertain the feasibility or otherwise of introducing 
waggons for the transport of goods, in the place of native porters whose 
innate laziness and treachery have proved such a frequent cause of trouble 
and hindrance to the traveller. Mr. Price, the gentleman in question, 
took a buUock-cart some forty miles into the interior, and he reports 
favourably of the scheme. I heartily wish it success, but, for my own 
part (and I have had some experience of rough travelling both in India 
and Africa), I am convinced that waggon-transport in Africa will be of 
little use without decent and practicable roads. 

An important movement has recently been set on foot, under the 
presidency of the King of Belgium, which ought not to be passed over. 
The main object, as I understand, of that movement is to open up the 
continent of Africa, and to assist in one way and another the various 
efforts which are being made to confer upon it the blessings of Christian 
light and civilisation. I am not in the secret as to the measures which 
have been decided upon for securing the objects in view. I only hear 
that one of them is to establish here and there on the main lines of route 
stations which shall form commercial centres, and posts of refuge 'Cor 
European travellers. If I may venture to do so, I would like from this 
place to say one earnest word to the leaders of this and of other similar 
organisations, and it is this : be very careful as to the style of men you 
send out ; sift them well, and find out beforehand whether they have or 
have not any rooted antipathy to their fellow-creatures, to whom it has 
pleased God to give a black skin and woolly hair ; let them be men who, 
in all their dealings with the natives, will know how to keep their 
tempers, and to combine firmness with gentleness — men who wUl keep 
faith with them, who will speak the truth and never swerve from it; 
above all, let them be men of settled Christian character, who, by the 
honesty of their dealings and the holiness of their lives, will maintain 
unsullied the good name of the Christian Englishman, and make it pos- 
sible for other Englishmen to follow in their track. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say, that I believe UHdoubtingly in 
the possible regeneration of Africa ; true, her children have sunk very 
low, they are in evil case, but not so low that God's arm of mercy 
cannot reach them, and that Christ's blood cannot save and cleanse 
them. I have had much to do for many years with these poor outcasts ; 
I have seen them at their very worst, when all that was good had been 
ci^ished out of them save the veriest traces of humanity; and I have 
seen them, under the genial influences of Christian teaching and Christian 
love, awakening to new life and intelligence, and developing into a well- 
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ordered community, composed of Christian fathers and Christian mothers 
and Christian children, t believe a day of good things is dawning for 
poor, down-trodden Africa, and so, when I see so many agencies at work, 
I regard them not with any feeling of distrust or jealousy, but with 
unmixed satisfaction, for they are to me a hopeful sign that " God's 
time to favour Africa is come ; yea, the set time is come." 



ADDRESSES. 



Sir J. H. Kbnnaway, Bart., M.P. 

I THINK we may consider ourselves fortunate, in spite of our disappointment at the non- 
arriTal of Commander Cameron, a man of whom, as Englishmen, we may well be proud. 
We are fortunate, I say, in having heard two able papers, representing the views of men 
60 well qualified to tell us what has been done in the past, and the road which we ought 
to travel in the future. For myself, I can lay no claim to your attention as the admini- 
strator of a province, the maker of treaties, the traveller, or the missionary ; the only 
leason I can give you, in asking for your indulgence, is my earnest sympathy with this great 
work, and my great desire that the influence, the power, and the energy of this great 
country shall be put forth as far aa in us lies, to make some reparation, feeble though it may 
be, for the wrong that Africa has suffered at our hands in times gone by. And in 
approaching this subject, we may well ask ourselves what it is in thut vast continent, over 
which BO many centuries have rolled without leaving any historic trace — what is it thai 
exercises so wondrous a fascination on the interests, energies, and philanthropy of Eng- 
land ? YariouB reasons and causes may be alleged. There is the natural and wondrous 
phenomena of that mysterious river, the Nile, flowing thousands of miles through arid 
deserts without a tributary, and without rainfall, and yet by the beneficent order of Pro- 
vidence stiti affording sufficient water to cover with fertility the land of Egypt. Then 
there is the attraction of a blank map for the geographer, although that map kindly lent 
to us by the Royal Geographical Society, you see hanging on my right hand, has become 
almost obsolete by the discoveries made during the past year. There are also attractions 
to the man of science, with new avenues of knowledge, new sources of information and 
power ; and besides that, the merchant is thinking of new outlets for his wares, and there 
are new races on which the missionary may expend all his self-sacrificing energy. All 
these considerations have acted and are acting upon the race that has colonised America 
and Australia, which is ever seeking for itself fresh outlets and new worlds to conquer, 
with a force which it is h&rdly possible to exaggerate ; but although we are proud of our 
colonising power, I hope we are prouder of the still greater boast -that we have grappled 
and will ever grapple with the evils of the slave trade. When England awoke to a sense 
of the awful enormities of that traffic, when she by her self-sacrifice — a self-sacrifice at 
which tbe world stood amazed — purified herself of all stain or complications with it, she 
did not stop there, but.went still further and expended &eely her blood and treasure on the 
West Coast of Africa in trying to put an end to it there too. Governments changed, and 
ministers came in and went out of office, but the policy of the country in this respect has 
never changed, and finding this detestable traffic in full swing on the East Coast of Africa, 
we brought to bear the same means and efforts to do away with it altogether. By subsidies, 
by treaties, and by our ships, we have worked in spite of disheartening influences until the 
result has been obtained so far as we can obtain it by these means. We have heard of the 
recent proclamation of the Sultan of Zanzibar, but the snake is only scotched, he is not 
killed ; and until we can bring other things to bear upon the matter the evil is not done 
away with. There are two ways of doing away with the slave trade. One is by influencing 
public opinion in slave-holding countries, an extremely difficult thing to do. We have 
reason to believe that the Khedive of Egypt has been honest in his endeavours to put 
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down the slave trade in his own dominions, but he cannot trust those under him to faith- 
fully carry out his directions. 

The other way to which I referred is the dealing with the traffic in countries from 
where the slaves come, and by the introduction of Christianity, and civilisation alongside 
Christianity, to cut off the supply of slaves, so that there shall be an end of it altogether. 
As we have been told to-night, it is necessary for us to look at this question from a com- 
prehensive point of view, and what we have heard of the necessity of the slave trade being 
grappled with before missionary work can be hoped to be successful, has been confirmed 
by Sir Samuel Baker, and was the conviction of David Livingstone. Sir Samuel Baker, 
in writing on this subject, said, that there would ibe little hope for the missionaries so 
long as the slave trade existed, and it was for this reason that Livingstone abandoned direct 
mission work and applied himself to the treatment of that which he regarded as the opea 
sore of the world, and in that battle, and for that cause, he nobly laid down his life. Yes, 
we must prepare the way for the missionary and the colonist by teaching slave-producing 
countries that they are really going against their own interests and destroying themselves.. 
The explorer will lead the way of civilisation, and as the natives come more and more into 
contact with the white man, gradually new light will dawn upon them and two wants will 
make themselves felt. He, who before was satisfied with the merest natural requirements, 
will begin to covet things of more value, the use of which he was formerly unacquainted 
with. This desire will stimulate his powers of .production, and the merchant will find a 
new outlet for his wares, and take a new product in exchange ; so little by little the change 
is effected and the dawn begins to show where it was all darkness before. This is the 
work which is beginning, and we are encouraged to believe what has been told us by Mr. 
Price, that there is hope for the regeneration of Africa ; for have we not proof of its practic- 
ability when we look to the West Coast, and see the flourishing settlements that have 
sprung up almost as if by magic since the slave trade has been abolished in that part of the 
country 1 We have, too, the evidence of Bishop Crowther, a native African, a Bishop of our 
own Church, who tells us that he recently made a journey of twenty days, travelling fifteen 
or twenty miles a day, and every day had found five or six populous and flourishing villages ; 
and this was in the country through which he was brought to the coast as a slave, and 
then it was an utterly depopulated waste. We may look at the reports of the governors 
of those districts, and find that they agree in saying that the influence of the civilisation 
of these West Coast settlements is felt to the very heart of Africa. We may, too, look 
with pride at the Native Church now existing in Sierra Leone, which, rising to its own 
responsibilities, has not only declined to receive further aid, but is paying back £3cx> a year 
to the funds of the society to which it owes its existence, and is itself taking up 
the cares and responsibilities of missionary efforts. Who, then, shall say that we have no 
encouragement I The Government 1 am convinced will not be §low to recognise what the 
country expects of them, for in March last we had in the House of Commons a most satis- 
factory assurance) from the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— Mr. Bourke, 
whose heart is in this work, and who said tha{ England must go back to her previous 
policy, and every support must be given to the Sultan of Zanzibar ; and these efforts are 
being made at the present time. By a statement made by Sir Fowell Buxton, I know 
that from £40,000 to £50,000 has been expended already in making settlements and carry- 
ing them on, and I consider this some little contribution from England towards the debt 
she owes to Africa. Well may we Englishmen boast to have made this subject peculiarly 
our own, and I say this while recognising the travellers and explorers of other nations, for 
I think we may still claim the foremost place in this matter. But we must remember to 
the King of the Belgians is due the credit of being the first to recognise the fact that this 
subject was so great and important, that it is not the work of one nation, but it is the work 
of all Europe; and every nation should step in, and as far as possible share in the work 
too. WTiether the plan of these scientific' stations and these trade routes are possible or 
not remains to be seen. At all events, I am sure that the greatest good will have been<done 
by public and general attention being called to this subject, and no one who had the honour 
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of attending the recent Gonfer^Qce on the subject called by the King of the Belgians can 
forget the earnest interest which His Msy esty showed, nor fail to be acted upon by the stimulns 
which most have been felt by all who obeyed His Majesty's snmmons. I never saw a man 
more earnest about anything in my life, and he said, ** I only want one franc from each 
person, and we shall then do the work in a manner worthy of a Christian continent." Mr. 
Secretary, you have sounded the death-knell of many a speaker, and no doubt will soon 
sound mine, so I must not trespass longer upon the attention of Congress ; but I call on this 
assembly as representing the Church of England, and through the Church of England the 
people of England, to sound the death-knell of this accursed institution. Then, if England 
carries on the work as she has begun it, by God's help we may look forward to a glorious 
sncoess when will be fulfilled the prophecy of Mr. Pitt, who half a century ago said, ** The 
time will come when some of us shall look upon the rererse of that picture from which 
we now turn with shame and regret. We may live to see the natives of Africa engaged 
in the calm occupation of productive industry, and in prosecuting an advantageous and 
legitimate commerce ; we may see the bright beams of science and philosophy breaking in 
upon the land, and joiuing their influence to that of pure religion illuminating and radiat- 
ing the most distant extremities of that vast continent.'' 



The Rev. H. Rowley, Organising Secretary S. P. G., for the 
Diocese of London, and formerly of the Universities' 
Mission to Central Africa. 

I QUITE agree with those who think that something more is needed in mission work in 
Central Africa than a mere promulgation of the GospeL This need is caused by the fact 
that the condition of the native races in Central Africa, is widely different from the condi- 
tion of the native races in Southern and Western Africa who live under the Government 
of Great Britain. Amongst these order is maintained with a strong hand, oppression is 
prevented, personal freedom and freedom of intercourse are secured, good laws are Justly 
administered, and commerce with other agencies of a christianised civilisation are 
gradually but surely raising the standard of their social and industrial life. Here you 
have a state of things where powerful secular forces are at work on the side of Christianity, 
and co-operate with the spiritual efforts that are being made for the extension of Christ's 
kingdom. And the breaking down of bad political systems and bad social habits is as 
necessary to the progress of Christianity as is the proclamation of the truth itself. 

Do not think that I regard Chris bianity as the mere handmaid of civilisation. I do not. 
I belieye Christianity to be the parent, or the sanctifier of all civilisation that is worth 
the name ; yet in her warfare against the heathen, I do maintain that Christianity can- 
not dispense with the aid of that civilisation of which she is the parent or the sanctifier. 

In Central Africa, by which I suppose is meant that vast region south of the Sahara 
which has been recently laid open to our view by the enterprise, the heroic enterprise, of 
such men as the distinguished traveller whom we have just welcomed, there are no forces 
at work but those which d^r^^c man, and oppose obstacles to the progress of Christ's 
kingdom. The old barbarous systems of government, which are invariably associated 
with tyranny and wrong, have full sway ; the old heathenism, with all its debasing in- 
flaenoes, remains untouched ; and that atrocious traffic the slave trade aggravates a thou- 
sand-fold the evils that are naturally connected with such k state of things. It is evident, 
therefore, that mission work in Central Africa must be of a more comprehensive character 
than where a strong executive and all the elements of a just and a humane civilisation are 
furthering the cause of Christ. 

The sending here or there into this part of the world one or two missionaries unsup- 
ported by any secular aids, who have no idea that anything more is required of them 
than what is conventionally considered to be a preaching of the Gospel, and who aim at 
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nothing more than the conversion of individuals, will not, I am folly persuaded, do much 
to advance the Church as the kingdom of God. 

The education and training of native children at places far away from the localities of 
the trihes to which they belong, with the view of ultimately employing them as missionaries 
to their own people, will not^ I fear, fulfil the expectations of the promoters of such work. 
For the most part Uiese children have been rescued from the slavers ; they are completely 
separated from their old homes and kindred, and as they grow up they become in thought, 
and feeling, and habit of life, as much strangers to their countrymen as Europeans, and 
have far less power of influencing them for good. Now and then, it is true, there may 
be found amongst them one, who by gifts of nature and graces of spirit, is qualified for the 
work of the ministiy, but we shall deceive ourselves if we think that generally they will 
be in a position to undertake spiritual work amongst their brethren. 

The forming of settlements on the coast for freed people will afford opportunities for 
mission work among such people, which I have no doubt will prove as successful in the 
East as it has been on the West of Africa. 

But far more is required of us than this. If we would accomplish any widespread and 
permanent good in Central Africa by mission work, we must organise and sustain missions 
conveniently situated at the head-quarters of the more powerful tribes, and also in posi- 
tions where they may become cities of refuge for the oppressed ; missions which shall be 
centres of civilisation as well as of religion to the surrounding districts. While settins^ 
forth Christianity not as a mere system of precepts and doctrines, but as a spiritual life 
jsystem, while attracting the attention and enlisting the imagination of the natives by our 
acts of worship, while doing our utmost for the conversion of individuals, we must also 
aim at a reformation of the general society. In a word, our missions must be calculated 
to raise up native Christian nations rather than little societies of model Christians. This 
is no Utopian scheme, as the conversion of the barbarous races of Europe shows. The 
missionaries who were instrumental in effecting that conversion took a large-hearted, 
broad-minded view of their work, and while striving to bring Individ nals from darkness to 
light, they spread the Church's net widely, and gathered many in. They made use of the 
superior knowledge which they possessed to raise the people in the scale of civilisation, 
by teaching them generally better laws, better habits of life, and better^ methods of 
industry. Above all they strove to make Christianity national, and they succeeded. This 
we must do amongst the independent races of Central Africa. We must strive to make 
not only native Christian Churches, but native Christian nations. 

The Universities' Mission, with which it was my great privilege to be connected during 
the first four years of \\^ history, was originally intended to do this. Its object was to 
follow up the discoveries of Dr. Livingstone, and its first station was on the Shir6 High- 
lands. As you all know, our experience was in some respects a sorrowful one, and the 
position we occupied was abandoned. But our work amongst the natives, so far as it went, 
was no fiiilure. We did not make any conversions, properly so called, for we .were not long 
enough in the Lmd to do that ; but we laid the foundation of a state of things which, bad 
our work been persevered in, would I believe have led to many conversions. Finding the 
land distracted by war that had been instigated and was being kept up by the slave- 
traders, we drove the slave-traders out of our district. We released a considerable number 
of slaves whom we took under our protection, and formed into an independent community, 
which was gradually being increased by people who came to us of their own accord. We 
established amongst them a system of work and wages. We encouraged and directed 
their industry in the hope of substituting a lawful commerce for the slave-trade. We per- 
suaded them to abandon some of their most objectionable customs and observances, and to 
adopt others more in conformity with our holy religion. As a proof of innocence or guilt, 
instead of their superstitious ordeals, we introduced trial by jury. As we became acquainted 
with their language, we made known to them some of the simple truths of the GospeL 
It was in this way that we strove to prepare them for becoming a Christian nation. And 
it is no exaggeration to say that some at least of them did become better and purer under 
the influence of our teaching and example. 
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In Central Africa, where the tribes are independent of foreign control, i|L order to 
accomplish what I conceive to be the trne object of Gbriatian missiona, there mast be a 
nnion of spiritnal and secjilar agencies. Consequently I do not think that the establish- 
ment of mere commercial stations will be productive of much real good to the natives. I 
have no doubt that such ventures are at the present moment dictated by the purest philan- 
thropy; bat should they, as commercial enterprises, prove successful, they will soon 
break away from the control of their promoters ; thousands will flock to these centres of 
profit, and we shall have repeated in Africa the experience of America ; the natives will 
be deprived of their independence, and then probably of their very existence. 

If they be rightly dealt with I believe that the possibilities of the Africans on their own 
soil are not inferior to those of other races. Their civilisation might in some things prove 
different from our own. Their prominent virtues and vices might be of a character some- 
what different from oar own. They may differ from us in many things ; but making due 
allowances for peculiarities of race and country, if won to Christ I do not think that their 
standard of Christianity would be lower than our own. I believe them to be as necessary 
to us as we are to them : for in many features of their character they are our complement. 
This, indeed, is as true of all the different races of men as it is of different individuals 
amongst ourselves. The members of a single Eoglish family diffei* in temperament and 
capacity, yet this variety of disposition and ability, when all are animated by one spirit, 
instead of producing discord and disgust, tends to the higher life and greater happiness of 
the home. So with the various families of men, they are members one of another, and 
rightly influenced will contribute to the formation of a more perfect humanity. 
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Thb part of Central Africa through which I travelled is at present entirely virgin field 
for missionary labour. The races there are in great measure ignorant of the outside 
world, and abandoned to barbarous and cruel customs. The chief of one of the largest 
territories, TJrua — as large as' the whole of Germany, Austria, and Hungary — indulges 
in the greatest atrocities, mutilating and torturing his people. He does not cultivate 
the ground at all, but he plunders the villages subject to him on the most frivolous 
pretexts. These people are very different from the natives of the West Coast in very 
many respects.. They are the pure, unadulterated negro, with no false graft of 
civilisation on them. The negro on the West Coast has been contaminated by the 
inflaence of the slave trade ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth, but the origin of the 
slave trade on the East Coast is lost in obscurity, though it is known that Arabs went 
down there in search of slaves as early as the commencement of the Christian era. The 
question arises, How is the centre of Africa to be approached for the work of the mission- 
ary 1 There are several routes open from the East Coast, but, owing to the policy of 
annexation pursued by the Khedive, the country cannot be approached from the north 
except by a very large armed force. The road is also open from the south. How are 
these different routes to be^ utilised ? It is no use placing missions where they will be 
cut off from the outside world. The only feasible plan is to begin by establishing a 
station, say a hundred or two hundred miles from the coast. This would become a basis 
of operations from which another might be established two hundred miles further on. 
Working from both sides of the continent in this way four or five stations &om each coast 
would complete a line of communication right across. . Offshoots could then be made north 
and south, and by degrees we should be able to construct an enormous network of stations 
all over Africa. These stations should be made centres for the instruction of the natives 
in all the useful arts. The country abounds in minerals ; the natives have learnt to work 
iron and copper, ^and are, in fact, expert smiths, but with instruction from civilised 
artisans they would no doubt become very much better workmen than at present. We 
should try &om these stations to teach them what civilised Ufa in its highest form is. 
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The ciTiliaatioa of the African, it should be remembered, need never be the same as that of 
the Bnropean. There are different sorts of ciyilisation fitted for different races of m^ 
and different climes ; and the great £ialt of oar contact with the African is, that we 
force a false yeneer of ciTilisation upon, him, with many of the vices of a spurious civilisa- 
tion. In working these places, then, we must remember that the A&ican has his 
peculiarities of temper, of mind, of thought, all very different from those of people at home. 
They have no education, no literature or history. With the African we have^ as it were, to 
b^n life. We have to think of him in many things as being lower than the Briton at 
the time of the Boman invasion ; but for all that, we must remember that th^ African 
is a man the same as any white man. He has his feelings, his love of family; he is 
not to be domineered over and bullied— for he feels these things as acutely as any white 
man. Bat the African must be taught what is for his own good ; that it is not proper 
to rule people by indiscriminate murder and burning of villagep. The missionary has to 
go to him as the living exponent of a higher and better life. He has to teach him that his 
greatest happiness does not consist in drinking the whole day long until he is drunk, and, 
if he can get enough stuff, to keep drunk for a month. He. has to teach the negro 
that it is not the highest happiness of mankind to indulge in drinking and in smoking 
*^ bhang" until, as is the case with the chiefs of some tribes, they become perfectly 
irresponsible for days and weeks together ; and under these influences the chiefs often 
commit the most frightful cruelties on the people under their control. The missionary 
who goes to Africa needs to go there having taken in thoroughly what the magnitude of 
the work is, and prepared to devote himself entirely to that one work. It is no good for 
a man to go there thinking of turning back ; he must stick to it either until forced to re- 
turn by circumstances over which| he has no control, or until he dies at his i)ost — ^and 
there is no more noble post for a man to die at. It is necessary to exercise very great 
care in the selection of men as missionaries. ■ These men have to go among wild, untutored 
savages, like the heaven-descended prophets of old, prepared to challenge the closest com- 
parison of every act of their llres with the standard of their own teaching and that of the 
Bible. They must also be men of great linguistic ability. A missionary to Africa must 
be able to attain the language of the natives in order to teach them properly. The African 
language is so entirely different in construction, inflexions, and grammar from the 
English language, that the latter is extremely difficult for them. Although they may 
learn to talk English, it is difficult for them to get a true appreciation of ideas from it. 
Fortunately, with regard to this matter, from Zanzibar on the East Coast to the strip of 
coast south of the Kongo on the West, the languages spoken by the natives belong to 
une great family, called by a great geographer the Kisuahili, the language of Zanzibar. 
Any one having a competent knowledge of this language would And it comparatively easy 
to acquire any of the languages of the part of Africa to which I am referring. For my 
own part, the Kisuahili has canied me from one coast to the other. These languages 
are so engrained iuto the ways of thought of the Africans of that part, that it is im- 
perative we should labour to teach them in their own, and not in a foreign tongue. 

One great result we hope to attain from the construction of highways into the interior 
of Africa is the wiping out of that great blot on the human race — the slave trade. At 
the same time, the work of doing away with slavery in Central Africa is not one to be 
done in five or ten years, or in a generation. Let it be Rufficient for us that they com- 
menced the work, even if it is reserved for our grandchildren or great-grandchildren to 
see its accomplish ment. But if we do not see immediate results, let us not be dis- 
heartened. Such an enormous revolution in the whole African manner of thought is 
not to be accomplished in a short time. It is only to be accomplished by the patient, 
unremitting toil of generations. The idea of slavery is so thoroughly engrained in the 
African nature, that if it could be swept away to-morrow, the slaves set free would be 
complaining because they could not own slaves themselves. They have to be educated out 
of the idea that human beinp;s of whom they get possession by war or robbery are mere 
chattels, to be bought and sold. Of course, a great deal off the actual traffic in slaves 
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arises from the way in which the trade with the interior is carried on. The Arahs go 

there for ivory; in some parts^ it is tme, they go simply for slares, but the great 

trade is in ivory^ and if there were proper roads and proper means of transport the 

Arabs woald gladly enough relieve themselves of the trouble of buying slaves. Sometimes 

the slaves run away ; and, of course, they are always disinclined to work. All this is 

so much loss of capital, and many of the merchants have assured me that if they could 

possibly do without them they would buy no more slaves except for domestic service. As 

to this domestic slave question, they have an idea that many men can afford to buy a 

slave who cannot afford to hire a servant. They fail to see the force of the argument, 

that one servant would do the work of half a dozen slaves. Wherever slave labour is 

employed there is always an enormous waste of labour, and it would be far better for the 

country if the energies of its people were utilised in some profitable form instead of being 

wasted in that way. In some places the natives themselves trafiic in slaves, and the 

price of everything is regulated by the number of slaves it would fetch. In Nyangwd, 

for instance, a town on the Lualaba, a slave is worth four goats, and a canoe is worth 

five slaves ; a slave is supposed to be equal to a sovereign, a goat to five shillings, and 

80 on. Slaves, in fact, are the standard of currency among the natives, and this flEict 

alone shows how deeply it is engrained in the African nature. 

The products of Central Africa are of inexhaustible richness, and varied in character ; 
there iCre both vegetable and mineral products that would well repay the trader. In my 
opinion, no stations could be formed to open up Africa without the commercial element 
instantly taking advantage of them. It is, therefore, to be hoped that missionary 
enterprise will not look upon the commercial element as something in the way. Where- 
ever large bodies of men go, there must be a certain amount of evil ; and our task should 
be to render the evil as little as possible. Trade must be opened in Central Africa ; it 
will be opened sooner or later, and people who go there as missionaries should make 
use of that trade, instead of setting themselves in antagonism to it. When a few stations 
have been opened up we might have commercial and mission stations working side by side. 
If they are properly organised, the commercial element might do no harm ; but if that 
element is ignored or set aside, it will be sure to put itself in antagonism to mission 
labours, and do incalculable injury. On the other hand, it would be to the interest of the 
commercial element to work in harmony with the missionary. The more civilised the 
natives become, the greater consumers of European produce they would also become; 
and, therefore, the commercial world should do all in its power to assist the missionary in 
civilising Africa. Great portions of the coast of Africa are at present closed by Portu- 
guese rule. The Portuguese have their stations by which they maintain nominal pos- 
session of large lines of coastrand they even claim large tracts of the interior. Moz- 
ambique has been in their hands since the days of Yasco de Gama ; but though they never 
found out the Nyanza, they now want to say it is theirs. By a suicidal system of 
differential duties on foreign goods they have contrived to drive away trade from their 
jterritories. Zanzibar, which, under the Portuguese, had scarcely any trade with the 
interior, now absorbs all that used to go through Mozambique. Arabian ideas of customs 
and trade are certainly not up to those of the nineteenth century ; and yet tibie Maho- 
metan rulers of Zanzibar are in advance of the Christian governors of Mozambique. If 
we could open the country, via Benguela to the interior, a road a hundred miles long 
would reach a high plateau, varying from 5000 feet to 6000 feet above the level of the sea, 
perfectly healthy, where any European might live, and cultivate all the productions of 
southern Europe. But instead of this beautiful country being a centre from which to 
spread Christianity and civilisation, it is now one of the strongholds of the slave trade. 
Slaves cannot be exported to the East Coast in such numbers as they used to be ; yet 
they are still exported to the West Coast. People do not know exactly where they are 
sent to, but I have no doubt that many of them find their way to the Brazils. 

I saw recently in the *' Times" that there llad been a "row" about the Boyal mails 
taking slaves, who were disguised ** servants," from port to port ; and I have no doubt 
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that many are carried at the present day from the West Coast of Africa to the Brazils. A 
Fortagaese carayan^ with which I came down from the interior, collected in eighteen 
months about 1500 slaves, and these, I suppose, did not represent more than twenty 
per cent, of tlie population destroyed. The slave trade is, therefore, going on now as it 
was when slaves were carried over across the Atlantic — still carried on in the interior of 
Africa, chiefly in the Portuguese capital England has put herself in the forefront in 
relation to this great question, and she must not be satisfied until the time has arrived 
when a slave is not to be sold in any part of the world. We should stop] the slave 
trade by sea and by land. A scheme has been mooted for forming stations between Lake 
Nyassa; (on which there are steamers already running) and the south end of an adjoining 
lake and other parts. By this means a great cordon coold be formed, so that slaves 
should not be taken to the East Coast. In the interior of the Portuguese territory the 
traf&c is still carried on, and it is not easy to see how to stop it; but I think that 
if steamers were set running upon the upper waters of the Zambezi, with stations on the 
different rapids, it might act as a means of preventing the further carrjiog on of the 
traffic. On the Kongo river we might place steamers which could carry eargoop, 
and also act as a water police, and might possibly cut off all the country to the north of 
the Kongo from communication with the trade districts, and we might also reach other 
lakes by the construction of a canal of thirty miles to the head of the Zambezi. In fetct, 
with complete water communication, the means of getting from one lake to another, and 
with an active river police and steam launches, we might stop the whole of the trade 
there. But if we open a country to traders, there must be some consular authority 
to check and govern them. These river steamers would afford the consuls the power of 
enforcing their authority, and would also aid in furthering the purely philanthropic 
t^fforts made by individuals. Africa in its heart has a system of water commonioation, 
'which, if utilised, would be little, if at all, inferior to the system of water communication 
in North America, which at one time was supposed to be nothing but a great desert, but 
which has since proved to be full of rivers. By means of this water communication we 
could penetrate to the furthest point reached by Dr. Schweinfurth, who travelled down 
from the north ; and we should come across the people who had been carrying desolation 
into the dominions lately annexed l^y the officers of the Khedive. I think that the time 
has come when something should be done as regards this matter, and the only question 
is, as to how it should be done. Whatever we do, we should make up our mihds to 
stick to it, and not to give it up because of any temporary rebuffii we may experience, 
whatever they may be. In the first place, we should establish our trunk line stations 
across Africa, and from theni we should carry out a network of stations across the whole 
country. In Africa there are elephants without number, but they are never utilised 
for carriage, although if they were, the present difficulties that exist regarding porterage 
would go for nothing. Elephants are now wantonly shot in order to procure their ivoty, 
or else for the sake of their flesh. I consider that, with the use of the elephants, the 
introduction of the water system, and a line of light railways across the country, Africa 
wonld be opened up. The climate is not half so bad as it is represented to be. If 
we give it a fair chance it is all right, but it should be understood that people traveUing 
in Africa have not with them such appliances as organised expeditions have. When one gets 
wet by night, has to travel without food, and to go on marching when ill with fever 
without halting, then one does not give the climate a fair chance; but with proper 
medicine, food, and shelter, such as we should have in a well-organised expedition, Uie 
climate of Central Africa would be found to be far better than that of British India; and 
althoagh it could not be seen at once, yet, if fair and honest work were done in Africa, 
.places now unknown wduld in a few years become the centres of the future civilisation of 
the negroes. 
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The Rev. R. C. Billing. 

I TAKS it to be, my Lord, a happy omen for tlie Church of England that the question of 
Christian Missions has been placed by the committee in so prominent a place in the 
order of the proceeding of this year's Congress. Few would regret if a spark of the 
ferroor we sometimes so lavishly expend on our domestic brawls were reserved hence- 
forth for the great enterprise of preaching Christ among the heathen. It is a matter for 
congratulation that this meeting is so largely attended. I should be sorry to think we 
were attracted by our interest in the person or statements of a successful diplomatist 
merely, or had come together to do honour to a bold and intrepid traveller, and were 
not actuated by an earnest desire to obey the last statute our blessed Lord enacted ere 
He left this earth, and the first He issued after He had assumed the sceptre, '* Go ye 
into all the worlQ, and preach the Gospel to every^creature." I do not think I entirely 
agree with all that has been said about the mode in which missions are to be conducted. 
No success can be expected unless we are governed by Christ's idea of missions. His 
command was, not dvilise, but go preach, teach, baptize. It is true that material 
blessings follow upon a reception of the Gospel, and we may do much to ameliorate the 
African's present condition ; but let us not forget that civilisation in its highest develop- 
ment, aa well as paganism in its lowest debasement, have had to yield to the preaching 
and teaching of the GospeL To forget this, is a mistake against fact and a mistake 
against Revelation. The eyes of Christendom are now fixed upon Africa. The past 
history of our intercourse with that continent must not be forgotten. In it the mis- 
sionary has played an important parfc. Livingstone was ever actuated by a missionary 
spirit. Let us remember hie last words spoken in public : — " I go to open the door of 
Central Africa, — it is probable I may die there, but take care that door is not closed." 
It was the missionary's report of what he had seen and learned that stimulated Baker 
and Speke and Grant to go forth on their travels. It was the missionary Eebmann that 
clung to Mombasa and refused to see the signal of recall, and who has provided a 
grammar and dictionary of the language which is spoken along the whole route into the 
interior, and will thus enable us to present to King Mtesa or his people, with little delay, 
a translation of the living oracle of GU>d in their own tongue. The invitation of King 
Mtesa is a most remarkable circumstance, and constitutes a call to the Church in this 
land we dare not neglect. And how is Christ's Church responding to this call ? "We 
have heard of Frere Town. The good missionary whom we listened to with so much 
pleasure and interest just now is at the head of that settlement. It was named by him 
after Sir Bartle Frere to whom Africa is so much indebted. * * We have," said the mission- 
ary, " Free Town on the "West Coast, this is an age of progress, we will have * Frere * Town 
on the East Coast." There liberated slaves are received, and not only have we the 
spectacle afforded of a community governed by; Christian laws, but we trust it will be 
found in the day of the Lord that many souls have been saved to the praise of His grace ; 
and more than this, we hope that many agents will be raised up and prepared for the 
work of evangelising the great continent of Africa. I cannot agree with what has been 
said about such native agents. When I remember, for instance, what Bishop Crowther 
and his clergy have done in the Niger district I am disposed to believe that Go^ will do 
great things in Africa by means of Africa's own sons. But we are doing more. I speak 
especially of the work of the Church Missionary Society, which, as a 'faithful 
handmaid of the Church of England, is endeavouring to answer the invitation that 
has been sent to us by Eling Mtesa. An expedition has been sent forth. At the 
head of it is a gallant naval officer. Lieutenant Smith, who has seen service in the 
Ashanteewar. Lord Palmerston used to say: ''If I want a man for a distant and 
difficult work I always look to the Navy." In Lieutenant Smith we have just 
the man required for such a post. He and his gallant companions are girding 
themselves for the enterprise with something of, their Master's love and some- 
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thing of their Master's courage. Two rivers have been attempted, but found not 
to be navigable for any distance, and now the party, in three divisions, is on its way to 
the capital of King Mtesa. The King of Karague will be asked to allow a mission party 
to remain in his territory, but the final destination of the company is to be the capital 
of King Mtesa. God give them a safe journey and make them ever to realise their 
safety under His protection ! It may be said. Why not make Egypt the base of your ope- 
rations ? In spite of Gordon's pacific intentions, he is the officer of the Khedive, and the 
annexation of these territories is understood to be the object of the sovereign of Egypt. 
Would it be of use for us to follow in the train of the conqueror ? We are glad to hear 
that peace prevails in these parts, and that the peace between Gordon and the king, 
with whom he was at war, has been brought about by King Mtesa's influence. This is 
a matter to be thankful for, and augurs well for the success of our mission. We may 
be sure of this, that the future of Central Africa lies behind its eastern shore ; and that, 
in the course we have adopted we have but followed the leadings of God's providence. 
And now the Church of England is called upon to justify her claim to apostolioity, and 
with apostolic zeal and fervour, and with apostolic doctrine, to go forth and claim Africa 
for the Lord. The men who have gone forth are men of faith, and will, we doubt not, 
endeavour to lay the foundation of the Church in the conversion of individual souls, re- 
membering that thus alone can they expect their work to be lasting and really beneficial 
for Africa. The time has come when we must abandon the guerilla warfare of the past 
and send forth our reserves into the field. " The time is short." It is drawn up to .a 
point. There must be no more holding back, no more delay. With a faith that nothing 
staggers — assured of the favour and presence of Almighty God — possessed of a hope that 
maketh not ashamed, we are to go forth and preach the Grospel to every creature. If 
we thus lengthen the cords we strengthen the stakes, and as all the ends of the earth 
hear of the salvation of God— God, even our own God, yrill give us His blessing. 



DISCUSSION. 



Mr Arthur Mills, M.P. 

I WILL but trespass upon your attention for a few moments, as I have no right to say 
anything more on this question, except such as is founded on my great sympathy with 
the work of suppressing slavery on the East Coast of Africa. When the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar was in this country, -he on one occasion made a remark to me. He said, ** Parlia- 
ment has a great deal to do." I was at the time rather surprised at that remark, and 
failed to see anything in it ; but now I think that there was a good deal of point in that 
remark, for when Sir John Kennaway brought before the House of Commons a motion 
that had reference to the slave-trade in East Africa, it was received with far too little 
interest. Instead of a crowded congregation of interested people like the one I am now 
addressing, there were hardly more than two dozen members present, and we narrowly 
escaped the summary process which is technically called a "count out." On that occa- 
sion I was reminded of the Sultan's words that Parliament had something to do. We 
should have done better if we had displayed more sympathy in this work ; and the fact 
that the question has been taken up so enthusiastically by the Congress and other bodies 
must show Parliament the strong feelings the people of this country have in the suppres- 
sion of slavery and the promotion of Christian missions in Africa. There are two points 
worth considering, namely, the establishment of a Vice-Consul at Zanzibar, and the 
efforts not made too soon to support the Sultan of Zanzibar in his endeavours to abolish 
slavery; and I can assure you the Government requires very little pressure iii the matter. 
In the papers that have been read, African missions and the cause of commerce have been 
urged ; and I think there is one way in which we can show our sympathy in the matter, 
anfl that is by giving it to the Sultan. We have a commercial treaty with the Sultan, 
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but there are provisions in that treaty which are not favourable to the Sultan, and which, . 
I hope, will be altered. I do not wish to put the commercial aspect of the question too 
prominently forward, but I agree with some of the speakers that the promotion of com- 
merce must be the most valuable handmaid of the religious work. The treaty of com- 
merce which I have referred to limits the Sultan's power to levy certain dues on shipping, 
but other countries have also the power to levy other dues, such as for harbours, lights, 
and piers, that the Sultan has not the power to demand. I have represented this to the 
Govermnent, for it peems to me to be a point of great importance. It seems that when 
we have in Africa a potentate like the Sultan of Zanzibar, who is favourably disposed to 
yield to our wishes in this matter, I think we ought to further his interests, and hold out 
the right huid of fellowship to him, and thus promote the cause of civilisation in Africa. 
I do not regard this question as a commercial one simply, and we are not here this even- 
ing to promote the cause of commerce, except as it may advance the cause of Christian 
civilisation. Our object is not to extend an empire founded upon the shifting sands 
of commercial enterprise, still less to march under a banner ** fanned by conquest's 
crimson wing," but we desire that this country shall be the herald of God's message of 
love and mercy to a lost and mined world. 



General Sir Percy Douglas, Bart. 

HAViNabeen for five years Commander of the Forces in South Africa, and Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, I naturally take an interest in the work of our 
Church and of its missions in that continent, and in the subject of this work in Central 
Africa now under discussion. I hold in my hand a letter, received a few days since, 
from a most reliable source, which gives information as to a new route from Natal into 
Central Africa, through highlands possessing a good climate, abundant provisions, and 
of easy access from the coast. We may hope to see, within the lifetime of some here 
present. Christian missions stretching north from the Nauwaal and joining hands with 
those which shall be pushed southwards from the Zambezi, thus promising, indue time, 
to realise the dream or the prophecy of my great countryman Livingstone, that 
thronghout the whole length of Africa, from the Mediterranean to the South Atlantic, 
Christian missions shall be established and the Gospel of Christ proclaimed. 

I would dwell for a moment on the claims upon our respect and admiration of the 
great traveller to whose address we have just listened. We all acknowledge that he has 
accomplished his vast and perilous journey with the traditional courage of his race and 
of his calling. But his immense work was distinguished by a contrast which must be 
most gratifying, not only to this large assembly of Churchmen, but to our country at 
large. Captain Cameron performed his marvellous undertaking with the maximum of 
courage and success, and with the minimum of suffering to those with whom he came in 
contact. He has exhibited the national character in its most favourable colours — in its 
courageous and humane aspects. Captain Cameron's bearing amidst these until then 
unknown races or tribes will go far to smooth the way of future travellers, and I 
venture to think that I may take upon myself to express in their name, to you, Captaiii 
Cameron, the homage of this great assembly of Churchmen upon the success 
and character of your great achievement. 

With regard to our obligations towards this great continent, I hold that the duty of 
the Church and of England is co-extensive with her wide rule and with her protected 
commerce. I think that any one who looks upon this spot in the globe and Great 
Britain's far-reaching domains, must be blind to the logic of facts who does not recognise 
that to her is committed, in a far larger sense than to any other country, the Chris; 
tianisation and civilisation— they both go together— of the heathen world, and of Africa 
more especially, and that if wt will not perform this work, God's grand purposes cannot 
be impeded by our indifference, nor frustrated by our opposition ; but that to other 
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bands will be entrusted the great and glorious work wbicb is now placed before as. I 
would remark upon the subject of missions generally, that, while sending them to the 
heathen is the plain and manifest duty of all Christians, our missions hare an especial 
claim upon our sympathies, as being missions also to the poor wanderers from our or^hi 
hearths ; for such are the centrifugal forces of English life, that our sons are scattered 
far and wide over the world, so that wherever missions penetrate and settle, thither, by 
the instincts of gain, the emigrants quickly follow the steps of the missionary, whose 
work is, alas, often impeded by the evil lives of our poor wanderers, who, but for our 
missionaries, would be without any of the ministrations of religion. 

I have a special interest in the work of our Church in these regions of Africa. For- 
tunately our duties and our interests do not conflict in this matter. The native tribes are 
willing to allow us to establish missions iMong them. Our interests demand that we do 
all in our power by wise, prudent, and Christian modes of dealing with them to keep 
clear of the manifest dangers which the peculiar condition of these countries points out ; 
and I can affirm from my own experience that Christian missions execute a most 
restraining influence over the native mind. Now there are within Natal 300,000 
natives, refugees from the cruel rule of the great chief of the Zulus, a fine^and warlike 
race, which occupies, beyond Zululand, and under separate chiefs, a vast region extend- 
ing northwards towards the ZambezL If we do not deal wisely and firmly with these 
tribes, if we fail to bring to bear upon them the influences of Christianity, depend upon 
it that some terrible conflict of races will ensue, and at England's door must be laid the 
blame. I would urge, therefore, the extension of our Church into these regions as soon 
as possible. A large and increasing immigration is pouring into these fine countries, and 
the English'speaking people are ready to welcome our Church as their Church. As to 
this route into Central Africa, I have only time to say that it follows the lower spurs 
of the Drackurbinge range, which turns northwards towards the Zambezi. It is reached 
from the Nauwaal or from Sofala, in 20° south, in about eight days. These highlands 
are supplied with all products necessary for man's subsistence ; the climate is beautiful, 
the soil capable of producing all sorts of fruits and cereals. The tribes speak the Zulu 
language, and aro friendly. 

What will the Church do in this matter? There never was a time of opportunities 
when the command, ** Let Israel go forward,'' could be more appropriate. I appeal to 
you, reverend gentlemen, as our leaders in this great work, to come forward. The 
mandate of old still holds good, that you go forth with neither scrip nor purse ; but, on 
the other hand, the great heart of England will respond to the equally stringent com- 
mand that we esteem such greatly for their works' sake, and it is a poor way of showing 
esteem for a man to allow him to starve. It is cruel and wicked to send out missionaries 
without making due provision for their maintenance. 



The Rev. D. T. W. Elsdale, St. John the Divine, Kennington. 

We aro in England still, although we have almost seemed just now to be in Central 
Africa ; but are we to live and die in this little island, or are thero any of us who are 
willing to go to that great continent ? This is the practical question for us to consider 
at this Congress. What does God mean the 2000 people here assembled to do ? He 
means some of you to go to Africa. Will there be 200 ready to go, or 20 or 2 ? Even 
one will be enough if He has called that one person — one man, one woman, one priest, 
one lay person — to the work. All has been done to-night to move that one person. What 
is it, you must inquiro, holds you back from your vocation ? Is it the restraints of home, 
home claims, or home affections? If so, you must put your home claims in the hands of 
your domestic superiofs, and let them weigh those claims with the higher demands of 
God's work. Or is it home affections that keep you back, for many aro rostrained moro 
by a sense of love than of duty ? Tet the missionary has that which will satisfy his 
affections as well as his sense of duty, for the omnipresence of God is in Africa, and those 
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who go out with the love of God in their souls can make Africa their home as well as 
England. It is not the vague presence of the Spirit of God. There is also the Body 
of Christ in the Church of Africa — a Body with many members ; for I believe not only 
in the Holy Catholic Church, but in the communion of saints ; this will sustain the so li 
tary missionary — the sense of union with missionary souls who have gone before that are 
looking down on those who are still in the conflict. Then there is a missionary vocation, 
but it is not of necessity a perpetual vocation. Let the bishop come back and be a suf- 
fragan bishop at home when worn with labour in the missionary field ; let the priest 
come back again and be the secretary of a society ; let the layman come back and engage 
in a secular calling. The Church of England will be but a cruel mother if she send her 
young strong sons to some evil climate, and when they return, with ruined health, taunt 
them as deserters. 



The Archdeacon of the Cape. 

I HAD no thought of intruding myself on the attention of the Congress when I entered 

this hall this evening ; but when I heard the name of Sir Percy Douglas announced— a 

name familiar to every resident at the Cape as a household word—and heard him urge 

with so much fervour the cause of South African missions, I felt it would be almost 

cowardly in me to shrink from giving to the words which fell from him such support as 

I could. At this late hour I will detain the Congress for only two or three minutes. 

The magnificent spectacle presented to-night by the vast assembly now crowding the 

Guildhall — an assembly drawn together by its interest in the future of South Africa — 

will long live in my memory, and bear encouraging recollection to me in days^ to come 

when I shall have gone oack to my work. I would fain return one good deed by another, 

and encourage those whom I see before me, by reminding them that a commencement 

has already been made of that missionary work of which Sir Percy Douglas has spoken 

as necessary in the future, if the labours of men like Commander Cameron are not to fall 

void to the ground. In our own Church in South Africa, we have already a firm base of 

operations, which I believe will, in God's good time, prove an effectual starting-point 

for immensely extended efforts, carrying light and blessing to the remotest regions 

of which Commander Cameron has spoken. Thirty years ago there were but thirteen 

priests of the English Church in all South Africa. We have now more than half as 

many bishops. And. whatever may be said of bishops— and a good deal has been said 

about them in this Congress — I can tell you that every bishop in South Africa is the 

leader of a compact little army, the several dioceses being now firmly welded together 

in one provincial organisation, which moves together as one body, and which never means 

to stop where it is, but will throw itself northwards and eastward^ as far as possible and 

as fast as opportunity may be granted. The preceding speaker has said something of the 

hardship of expecting missionaries necessarily to die at their posts. I can assure this 

assembly that we have now missionaries in Kaffir land who have been toiling there in 

patience for nearly thirty years, till the Kaffir language is almost easier to them than their 

own, and they have learned thoroughly to sympathise with Kaffir modes of thought and 

the Kaffir character, who have never expected anything else, I'll engage for them, but 

to die at their posts, and who, I feel sure, will die at their posts, in confidence that God 

-will raise up others when they are gone, to establish what they have founded. Here we 

have our base of operations— not a thing of the future, nor something yet to be, but a 

thing of the present, a thing already done — which cannot but be, with God's blessing, 

the beginning of further successes— a first wave, so to say, of light and truth, yet to be 

succeeded, please God, by many and many another wave like it, till we shall have swept 

at last every remotest region of that vast South Central and Central Africa, about which 

-we have heard so much to-night. In this great work may the sympathies of the Church 

at home never fail us. 

M 
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The Rev. J. F. Messenger. 

I AH reminded by what I have heard in this Congress hall to-night of some eloquent 
words spoken by Edmund Burke towards the close of the last century. In them he 
figured to himself the guardian angel of one of his contemporary statesman appearing to 
him in the opening years of that century, and saying, as he pointed to a scarce seen 
speck on the distant horizon, ** Young man, there is America, a country which at 
present serves for little but to amuse you with tales of savage men and uncouth 
manners ; yet ere your eyes shall close in death, it shall prove itself equal to the whole 
of that commerce which now attracts the envy of the world !*' It seems to me that 
something of the same kind might now be said of Africa. It would, no doubt, be 
Utopian to suppose that, before the little span of our longest life is closed, the commerce 
of Africa would equal that which England now enjoys, but it might not be Utopian to 
imagine it growing with such rapid strides as to equal the commerce of England at the 
close of the last century. 

I cannofc agree with Mr. Rowley in hoping that no great flow of emigration will set 
in towards Africa, for in that emigration will be found, I believe, the one only way of 
effect ually extending and establishing Christ's kingdom over that vast continent. "We 
have been told that the true way of evangelising that country is by the conversion of 
individual souls, but we must not forget that when the apostles were sent out to their 
world- wide work, they were not expected to do it alone or with unaided powers. They 
were poor fishermen and .handicraftsmen it is true, and their words had to be spoken 
to the powerful Roman and the wise Greek ; but these words commanded attention and 
won respect, because while they spoke them they had a ready witness to their truth in 
the miracles they worked. "The Lord confirmed their words with signs following." 
Our missionaries cannot work miracles, but they equally need some powerful attestation 
to the truth of their message. It has been well said that " it is the greatest folly to 
attempt to confront a strong heathenism with a weak Christianity." The heathenism 
we oppose is strong, and therefore our teaching needs a confirming power ; and that God 
has given us in our marvellous civilisation, which is the admiration of the world. If we 
fail to use it, we are wilfully cutting off the means He intends us to employ. We ought 
in doing this great work to take care that civilisation in all cases accompanies, and 
perhaps, sometimes precedes, missionary efforts. 

I venture also to speak a word of warning, and to ask you not to place too much con- 
fidence in King Mtesa, or to build too much on his invitation. We cannot have forgotten 
the thrill of interest and wonder which some years since ran through England when we 
learned how the King of Burma had sent for Mr. Marks, and not only welcomed him at 
his court, but had with almost lavish bounty undertaken the erection of a Christian 
Church, and of spacious Christian schools. We heard how he had placed his own 
favourite sons under the care of Mr. Marks ; how in the triple roof of his dwelling he 
had secured to him special respect from every Burman, and in how many things he was 
swayed by his advice. But mark the result. In a few years the king found that the 
especial object for which he had invited Mr. Marks was not likely to be realised — and 
then all is changed. Then at once the liberal support of the mission is withdrawn, and 
it is surrounded with difficulties and dangers. Let us take care that something of the 
same kind does not happen in King Mtesa's country. A more enduring success wlU 
probably be secured by the slow process of working onward from an established Chris- 
tian base of operations. Such a firm starting-point we have, as Archdeacon Badnall has 
reminded us, in our South African dioceses ; and we may in like manner attack the 
heathenism of Central Africa from another side by the proposed line of trading stations 
across the country, only let us take care that we do not proceed too hastily. Let the ^xvt 
be firmly established before we throw out the second; and let the first and every 
succeeding station be distinctly a Christian station, where thelChristian Gospel is set 
forth in all its beauty and in all its power. 
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WEDNESDA Y AFTERNOON, 4th OCTOBER. 

SUBSIDIARY MEETING. 



The Venerable Archdeacon Earle took the Chair 

at Half-past Two. 



HOW BEST TO KEEP THE YOUNG FAITHFUL TO THE 
CHURCH AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 

PAPERS. 

The Rev. D. T. W. Elsdale, M.A., Vicar of St. John the 

Divine, Kennington, 

It has heen wisely suggested that we should attempt to define the terms 
of our subject — " Faithful to the Church " — and I anticipate no objection 
to the definition which I assume for this clause, for it is a Scriptural one 
— " They continued steadfastly in the doctrine of the apostles, and in the 
fellowship, and in the breaking of the bread, and in the prayers." 
These, then, are the four signs of ecclesiastical fidelity. 

1. A dogmatic faith in the creed which we have received from the 
apostles. 

2. A moral life of union with the saints. 

3. Regularity in the reception of the Bread of Life in Holy Com- 
munion. 

4. Strictness of church-going, which would Consider attendance at a ^ 
prayer-meeting in a Dissenting Chapel, or at Mass in a Roman Church in 
England, equally to be acts of schism. 

The writer of the Acts does not here provide for the satisfaction of the 
Church any spiritual tests; these must ever remain between the con- 
science and God ; and, therefore, I need not insist for you upon the 
necessity of subjective faith and personal love, or conversion of the heart 
and submission of the will. These are blessed mysteries of the inner life 
which, while cherished by guides of souls and sustained by the visible 
means of grace, yet must in all Church people, and especially in the 
young, be respected with a courteous reserve. While holy Scripture thus 
has given us an infallible definition of " faithfulness to the Church," con- 
ventionality will give us a definition tolerably certain as to " the young." 
I presume we mean by this persons between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one. Infancy, I suppose, lasts till seven years old, childhood till 
fourteen, youth expires at twenty-one, while manhood extends from 
twenty-one years onwards. During these conventional periods we should 
use such means of religious influence as are most suitable to the respec- 
tive ages ; and I have kept in my memory for many years the pregnant 
saying of a clergyman who, more than most in his day, attracted the 
rising generation of Churchmen. ** You must influence," he said, " the 
child through his imagination, the youth through his affections, and the 
man through his reason.*' This threefold rule of the Rev. Edward Monro, 
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by whicli lie being dead yet speaketh, has been to me that by which on 
psychological principles I have during the years of my ministry sought to 
guide the souls entrusted to me. * 

Permit me, then, to analyse it for you, and to expand the central 
clause — that which bears upon our present purpose. You will 
liave noticed that the age of infancy is passed by in that scheme 
of influence. He would be a bold spiritual guide who would in- 
trude upon the mother's prerogative to be the sole guardian of her 
newly-baptized babe. Her intuition will best educate the dawning 
mind. But when the instinct of the infant develops into the intelligence 
of the child, there come demands upon the strange world around which 
home influence cannot satisfy. Then the spiritual mother, the Church, 
should step in and exhibit before those opening eyes all the beauty of 
holiness. Beauty is that by which alone we can attract the child. It is 
as useless to plead for love as to argue for truth, since his affections as 
well as his reason are all undeveloped. I regard a boy as the most selfish 
monster on the face of the earth. I say a hoy, for girls seem prematurely 
to thrust forward those affections which form part of the instinct of a 
woman's nature. . Yes, a boy will cling to you as long as you have animal 
spirits and sensuous fancies to keep him amused, but when your strength 
of muscle or of mind flags, he flings you off like a broken toy. 

Boys, then, and girls too, in-so-far as they share their brother's selfish- 
ness, must be influenced through their vivid imaginations, through things 
in this world of sense and df fancy which please the eye or ear; and, there- 
fore, it is that I plead in their behalf for all the charms of religion. Give 
them pictures and stories, give them church architecture and decorations, 
give them children's services all for themselves — things which teach 
them through the avenues of the senses. Oh, give boys and girls their 
wholesome All of the sweets of the ritual in their childhood, and then 
they will not surfeit thenoiselves with it when they attain to their youth. 
I deprecate the race of ritualistic young men and women who flit like 
butterflies from church to church, from function to function ; but I depre- 
cate also the system which has created them — the Sabbatarian system — 
which has denied to them as children the pleasures of the Lord's House — 
pleasures which they snatch for themselves as soon as they are free, or 
before they are free ; whereas the child who has been permitted to admire 
the ceremonies of the Church for their own sake wilji : learn to love them 
for the Lord's sake. It is very edifying to watch th€" calm carefulness with, 
which a young man or woman who has grown up in Church practices will 
continue those practices when all self-consciousness has died away before 
the consciousness of the presence of God in the glories of His sanctuary. 
And this is because affection has taken the place of imagination, because 
the sensible beauty of the creature has been consumed by the fire of the 
personal love of the Creator. But how attract, how retain these glowing 
affections ? I reply, it must be by personal influence. We must keep the 
young faithful to the Church by Love — love which first will cling around 
you or me for want of a better object, but which must, if we are loyal to 
our Master, be disentangled from the roots of our hearts — to be planted 
firmly in the heart of God — God the only object of affection, as the only- 
ideal of beauty, the only fulfilment of truth, and, therefore, the only satis- 
faction for the youth as for the child and the man. Loyalty, then^ will 
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lead the winner of souls with his captives of affection to the throne of the 
King of Love ; but generosity will also bring him to trust them to other 
spiritual guides, as safer leaders than himself. There is a temptation 
among us, my reverend brethren, to ministerial jealousy — a temptation 
not unknown also to you, my brethren of the laity — in dealing with the 
souls entrusted to you — a temptation to a jealous fondness for those souls, 
an ungenerous unwillingness to yield up hearts in which we have planted 
the seeds of grace, to be watered by the strung hands of younger men and 
women. 

As we pass on through the physical stages of life, we should be willing 
to resign exercise of personal influence not only over individuals, but over 
whole classes of souls, whose needs are better supplied by a risiug generar 
tion of teachers, while we ourselves pass on to higher iields of spiritual 
labour. We, then, who would influence the young must do so by personal 
affection, by affection exercised with personal generosity and personal 
loyalty — an affection which wins souls not always by itself and never /or 
itself. 

I rejoice to anticipate with you the earnest stimulus which our 
hearts will presently receive from papers and addresses which are coming 
as the result of long experience and deep devotion. I have, by way of 
introduction, sought to suggest to you the principles on which our care for 
the young must be founded rather than the practical details through which 
we work. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to offer to your consideration three chief 
means by which, I venture to think, we can retain our young Church 
people : — ist. Instruction of a kind which appeals to the heart ; 2d, Re- 
creation which develops unselfishness : 3d, Work which affords personal 
interests. 

I St, We must deliberately and definitely instruct the young. Even 
" after," as the terms of our subject go, " they have left school," we must 
keep them still at school. But this instruction, since the receiving of it 
is voluntary, so the giving of it must be agreeable — agreeable to the young 
hearts that are craving for love. Give them, therefore, dogmatic instruc- 
tion, but with dogma that centres round a person. No system of Chris- 
tianity will satisfy their affections ; it must be the Person of Christ whom 
the personal teacher presents to his personal disciple. Still we must teach 
abstract truth, inflaming its coldness by love. We dare not leave the 
memory of the youth unfurnished with facts and doctrines which the nftid 
of the man will require before he will accept the Gospel intellectually. 
Indeed, we must anticipate the needs of every age, and this even in the 
days of an unconverted youth ; otherwise, when by God's grace the will, 
perhaps late in Hfe, is moved to a true conversion, the soul, unfurnished 
with Christian knowledge, unaccustomed to Catholic phraseology, will with 
sincere intent embrace some heresy or schism, and so be lost to the 
Church, or, if happily retained within her fold, be an unruly and dissatis- 
fied member, only for lack of a theological education. 

But, 2d, There is education by means of recreation, as well as by in- 
fitruction, which Churchmen cannot afford to neglect. Only in this sphere 
of recreative education the Church must be prepared to fight a stern battle 
with the world for the reclaiming of all that is pure, all that is holy, from 
her filthy and profane grasp. In the domain of amusement there can be 
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no concordat between virtue and indecency ; there must be no compromise 

in regard to religious recreatioti any more than in respect to theological 

truth, no veil of ecclesiastical respectability thrown over the nakedness of 

vice, in order that she may be received into good society. There should 

rather be a determined stand made by the Mother of Saints to reclaim on 

behalf of her younger sons and daughters the spoils of the children of this 

world. 

See Lucifer like lightning fall, 

Dashed from his throne of pride ; 
While, answering Thy victorious call, 
"The saints his spoils divide. 
This world of Thine, by him usurped too long, 
Now opening all her store to heal Thy servants' wrong. 

• 

Among divine institutions which Lucifer has usurped too long, there is 
none that the Church of England more grievously needs to reclaim for the 
recreation of her children than the theatre — an institution adapted for the 
development of the character not only of the youth, but of the child and 
adult ] for the drama sets forth fiction to charm the imaginative, senti- 
ment to purify the affections, and philosophy to satisfy the reason. To 
scout the science of acting is not only a silly mistake, but a mistake appa- 
rently founded on a heresy — the same old Manichean heresy, which speaks 
out now-a-days through some teetotal orators, who find the principle of 
evil in alcohol, has for a couple of hundred years preached from Puritan 
platforms the intrinsic wickedness of the stage. Do not misunderstand ine. 
I could not now enter a London theatre, nor could I recommend any member 
of my flock to do so. Yet I trust the afternoon may come — though it will 
ndt be to-morrow afternoon — when it will be a safe duty for an Anglican 
parish priest to take his school-children, or the young men and women of 
his guild, or his older communicants, for religious refreshment to any one 
of those gay buildings in and around the Strand, which are now (I will 
not say without two or three honourable exceptions) shameful and shame- 
less exhibitions of vice. Believe me, I am but echoing the opinion of 
holier and wiser moralists. Our Mother Church will retain no hold upon 
the affections of the young in their life of recreation until, for their sakes, 
she undertakes the Herculean task of cleansing the Augean stable of the 
theatre. 

But there is a third way of keeping our young people faithful, without 
which both instruction and amusement are too selfish to satisfy their 
hearts. Self-culture and self-recreation are to the young Churchman but 
means to a benevolent end, which is for the benefit of his neighbour ; 
they do but make him ready and strong for Church work. And this the 
parish priest must give him in its concrete and elementary forms, such as 
a small class at the Sunday school, or a personal care for a few sick folk, 
or some one ignorant man or woman to teach, or some family in distress 
to relieve with his own hand — anything to give his affections direct deal- 
-ing with souls. No abstract organisation, no general, system, will satisfy 
your young Church- worker's heart unless it be organisation which you 
visibly manage, or a system of which you individually form the centre. 
Hence it is that Church societies and guilds, with all their rigid bonds, 
fall to pieces for want of a personal heart to localise them ; whereas I 
knew of a class of lads in a parish untrammelled by such ecclesiastical 
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maclunery, who are held together by a young man not much superior to 
themselves in age or station, and when I asked him if he could explain 
the secret of his iniluence, he thought it was, '^ Because I sit down witb 
them like an elder brother, and take an interest in ea.ch of them.'' An 
interest in each of them. This is the simple secret — " an interest in each 
of them " — a discerning interest that can judge of character, and consider 
what each young disciple is fit for in the world and in the Church — an 
active interest that will help each soul to fulfil its vocation according to 
the circumstances which God has assigned to each — a sympathetic interest 
that must throw itself into the daily life of the hearts of the young, and 
claim to be their confidant in their businesses, in their pleasures, and in 
their courtships — aye, in their courtships; for if a would-lie friend of 
young men and maidens be prudish, he or she will lose their confidence, 
and 80 the opportunity of guiding their souls through natural loves to that 
love which is above nature. Oh, let us watch for them, those young hearts 
which have rejected us and Gbd when the false world was fair and pro- 
mising — ^watch and wait for them till their hour of disappointed affections ; 
then, if ever, they will be eager to repose in the heart of God when their 
own heart is restless. The greatest theologian of the Western Church was 
won to the faith not by abstract reasoning, but by personal influence — by 
love rather than by truth. St. Augustine was converted by St. Ambrose, 
whom, he says, '' I began to love, not as a teacher of the faith, but as a 
man who was kind to me." 



The Eev. J. F. Kitto, M.A., Rector of Whitechapel. 

I AH thankful that we are invited to consider a subject of so great practical 
importance. If we are to make way as a Church in this nation, nay, if 
we are even to hold our own against the many influences which assail us, 
we must give far more diligent thought and far more painstaking efforts 
to this question. *, ^ 

• We have been faithful, as a Church, in our duty towards childreH, we 
have made many praiseworthy efforts to gain a hold over young men and 
women, but we have a little overlooked the perils of that dangerous time 
when a child first leaves the restraints of home and school, and enters upon 
the business and the temptations of life. And, of course, it is idle to consider 
how we are to retain a hold over young men and women, until we have 
first solved the difficult problem before us this afternoon of keeping them 
until they become men and women. 

Now we must admit that very many of those who are educated in our 
day schools pass away from our control,* and, in towns at least, these 
often even escape our observation, as soon as their school career is closed. 

Consider for a moment what this means. A boy of twelve to fourteen 
has finished his school life, and goes out into the world to gain his own 
living. This very fact arouses the sense of independence within him, he is 
conscious of much of the responsibility of manhood. But his religious 
convictions are probably unformed, his principles are unsettled, his char- 
acter is untrained, his temper and his appetites are uncontrolled, and the 
temptations which surround him appeal in the strongest way to the spirit 
of freedom which has been newly awakened within him. Thrown into 
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the companionsliip of men older than himself, he' wants to assert his own 
importance and independence, it will not do for him to be behind his 
fellows, and he soon becomes their willing companion in the idle stroll, 
or at the beeri^op or the low theatre. Home influences which ought to 
exercise some restraint, are too often exerted in the same direction as out- 
side temptations, and a careless father will himself introduce his son into 
the company in which his own life has been shipwrecked. 
. Let us see what help the Church aflFords, what machinery it employs, 
to enable young people to bear up against the terrible temptations of this 
perilous age. % They have, of course, the ordinary opportunities of public 
worship. But too often they have been made to go to church as a matter 
of school discipline until now, and so the first exercise of their newly- 
acquired freedom is to show that they are no longer obliged to attend. 
And even were it otherwise, how few are the churches in which proper 
care is given to their warm reception ! How can a boy or girl of the age 
of which we speak summon courage to face the parish beadle or the pew- 
opener or churchwarden. They kn'ow that by these high officials they are 
regarded as an element of disturbance, they are viewed with suspicion, and 
so they keep away. 

Again there are night schools and evening classes which young persons 
may attend. But to seek the help of these, is only to bind themselves 
again under the same yoke, from which they have so recently been 
delivered. Sunday schools, indeed, might be expected to supply the 
want, and to a certain extent, no doubt, they do meet it ; but too often 
the alliance between the day and Sunday schools is so close that young 
people may well be pardoned for not discovering the distinction, and for 
throwing off the restraints of both alike, because they regard them as 
part and parcel of the same concern. And yet I believe that in a right use 
of the plans and of the organisation of the Sunday school lies our hope of 
a remedy, and I shall endeavour by and by to point out what the Sunday 
school system may be made to do in order to meet the need. 

But before doing so, I wish to suggest that our remedy lies first in a 
diligent use of the opportunities of the ^ay school itself, when at least we 
have the children, and may make our influence felt upon them. And 
this in two ways. 

1. By giving at least to the elder children more clear and definite in- 
struction in the principles and doctrines of the Church of England. I 
would not have the day school made the arena for religious controversy, 
but when we remember the temptations which will entice these children 
to depart from God, and the inducements held out to depart from their 
allegiance to the Church of England — it seems to me that we dare not 
allow them to be removed from our care, until we have done our best to 
set before them those sound principles of Christian practice based upon 
the doctrines of our Church, which will form their surest safeguard in the 
approaching hour of temptation. And I cannot but regard this duty as 
the more urgent, because of the rapid spread amongst us of a limp, weak, 
flabby molluscous Christianity, which it is the fashion to applaud as un- 
denominational religion, but which, whatever may be its virtues, seems to 
me but a poor and miserable substitute for the strong, powerful, definite, 
and dogmatic teaching of our Church. 

2. But in the next place we may use the day school in order to secure 
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over our cUldren a personal inflaence which shall remain when the restraints 
of the day school are cast aside. It may not be possible, indeed, for the 
clergy to know all the children in their schools, but even in the largest 
parishes it might be possible for us to anticipate the approaching separa- 
tion of these children from our control, by arriving at a closer personal 
knowledge of those who are likely soon to be removed from us. The 
elder classes at least might be taught to occupy a somewhat different 
position with reference to their clergy and their church. If they are 
allowed to look upon the clergy only as a part of the day school authority 
and discipline, or if our efforts be only to instruct and not to win, then, 
however arduous may be our work, we shall inevitably find that our hold 
upon our scholars is gone just at the very time when it needs to be most 
tenacious and most strong. 

By a more constant and familiar intercourse with the elder children, 
by a continual setting forth of th^ characteristics of true manliness, by a 
repeated appeal to Christian principles, and to that dignity to which they 
are already beginning to aspire : by an affectionate interest in their tem- 
poral welfare, and in their hopes and fears in setting forth in life, by 
embracing every opportunity for the recognition of diligence, and, above 
all, by showing a real care for their eternal welfare, we may do much to 
awaken in the children that warm personal affection which will attach 
them to us, and induce them to pay regard to our counsel, and urge them 
to win our approval, even when the hold of the day school is gone. 
And here I feel that we of the clergy, who have the charge of large 
parishes with enormous populations, need to be very cautious that we do 
not overlook the importance of each individual child. If a whole class 
were to leave the school, en masse, we should at once be startled into alarm, 
but as each separate defection takes place by itself, we are very ready t(» 
console ourselves with the reflection that it is only one. Yes — only one ! 
but one whose example is sure to influence many others — one for whose 
proper guidance we are certainly responsibla And it is just this continual 
leakage, too often passing unnoticed, which must be stopped, if we are to 
retain our hold upon the rising generation. Let us aim, then, at the very 
least, at securing a private interview with each child, before he leaves our 
day school care; let us see to it, that not one passes away from our 
guidance, unless we can give an account for our opportunities with respect 
to each one, to our conscience and to our God. 

II. But when these Church principles have been correctly instilled, 
and when this retaining influence of a personal affection has been gained 
by the clergy, how are we to secure that our children shall remain faithful 
to the Church ? Now in the organisation of the Sunday school we have a 
system which seems to me to be exactly suited to our needs. I know that 
this suggestion will be met with the objection, that Sunday schools have 
been tried, and have failed ; and I admit the fact, but so often as they 
have failed, it is because there has been a tendency to work the system 
according to the hard rigid lines of day school discipline, and because the 
arrangements have not been sufficiently elastic to allow for a due con- 
aideration of the wants and of the weaknesses, if you will, of these elder 
scholars. But, at any rate, in the plans which I shall venture further to 
suggest, it will be seen that they are such as may be applied to an in- 
dependent organisation, if that be thought necessary, plans which must 
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of course be adopted and followed only so far as they can be made suitable 
to the very diverse necessities of different parishes, although for my present 
))urpose I shall assume that they are carried out in connection with ^e 
Sunday school itself. ' 

There ought, then, to be in the Sunday school a sharp, clear, and distinct 
separation, easily recognised and appreciated by the scholars, between an 
upper and a lower division in the school. Admission to the upper and 
senior division should be made to depend not upon attainments, bat 
solely upon age ; and the link between this senior division and the day 
school should be found in the presence in the Sunday school of those day 
school children who might be expected soon to leave for the business of 
life, and who had already been brought under the power of that strong 
personal influence which I have already attempted to describe. This 
upper division, then, would embrace all scholars from the age at which they 
might be expected to leave the day school, until the age at which they may 
be transferred (probably after confirmation) to the senior or public classes, 
whether held in the school or elsewhere. 

In this upper division it should be assumed that the scholars attend only 
because they like to come, and that, when they cease to care for teacher or 
for school, they will exercise their freedom and stay away. We most, 
therefore, be content to relax a good deal the rules and the restraints, 
though not the order of school, and adopt a freer and more confidential 
intercourse with our scholars. I know, indeed, how difficult it is to deal 
with boys and girls of this age, how trying their self-assertion and self- 
consciousness and self-conceit must always be, and how severely the 
patience and forbearance of the teacher will be taxed. But if we are to 
retain these young people, we must learn to be very tender towards their 
infirmities. Some of us, perhaps, have not yet forgotten the pains which 
we ourselves suffered, when we wanted to be men, and all the world would 
persist in regarding us as boys. At such a time very little things will vex 
and fret. A sharp word, a hasty rebuke, a thoughtless expression will 
easily offend the budding sense of independence and dignity, and our 
scholar takes himself off in a huff. £ut the same weaknesses which render 
them very sensitive to slights and snubs, make them also as keenly sensi- 
tive to thoughtful consideration and kindness. 

We can remember, perhaps, the warm sense of gratitude with which, at 
their age, we regarded those discerning persons who were willing to allow 
us the position to which we aspired, and to approachus upon equal terms. 
Let us try, then, to deal with our elder scholars in this way, and appeal 
to them on the very ground of the position which they desire, and of the 
consideration which we are willing to show, and urge them no longer to 
behave like children, but to attain and preserve the dignity and self-respect 
of manhood. We are told that the secret of Dr. Arnold's success with 
boys was, that he treated them upon this principle, and by giving them 
his full confidence, helped to make them worthy of it. Show that you 
respect them, and so teach them to respect themselves. Show them that 
you will always try to believe the best of them and not the worst, and let 
them learn to regard you at least as a friend who will sympathise; and not 
suspect and irritate and wound. 

In this upper division again, certain privileges will be allowed which 
will serve to mark their position and which it will not be difficult to find. 
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Thus, f or inttaRce, they should be dismissed at the end of morning school, 
and permitted to attend the children's service, or find their own way to 
Church as they may pleasa Many, too, may be given a share and place 
in the working of the school, and these offices of usefulness will be greatly 
coveted and gladly discharged. To arrange the forms for schod or services, 
to distribute class books and Bibles, to collect the missipnary money, to 
attend to the library, to take charge of smaller children during prayers, 
or even to inquire after absentees, these are all duties with which they 
may be safely entrusted, and which will give them a sense of importance and 
responsibility. People are not likely to desert a cause in behalf of which 
they have been encouraged diligently to work. And in all this, teach 
them that they are doing what in them lies to advance God's work. 
There is no more powerful attraction which you can oppose to the subtle 
enticements of the world, than the happiness and the responsibility of 
doing some definite work for God. Thus, again, they may be encouraged 
to introduce new scholars, and so remove the impediment which a natural 
bashf ulness in seeking admission to a new school often causes. 

In short, make them feel that they are of iLge, that they are wanted, not 
merely to be themselves taught, but also to work and help forward the 
great cause of God's truth in the world. If they are brought to school 
simply to be taught, then I fear that inducement is not strong enough of 
itself to hold them, but if you can awaken in them an enthusiasm and a 
zeal for their cause and their work, they will not easily be loosed from 
your control. 

I pass by much that I have hoped to be able to say upon the character 
of the teaching which should be given to these elder scholars, and content 
myself with suggesting — 

I. That it should be more of the character of a joint search after God's 
truth, than of direct instruction. 2. That it should be doctrinal and 
dogmatic, that is, that careful attention should be given to the doctrines 
as distinguished from the historical facts of Christianity, and this especi- 
ally with a view to the preparation for Confirmation and the Holy Com- 
munion. 3. That the teaching should be spiHtual, and that with direct 
application to the temptations and difficulties which they may be expected 
to encounter. 4. That the teaching should be personal and practical, and 
that opportunity should be found of speaking privately to each upon the 
wants of his own soul. 

I pass by also much that I should like to say upon the arrangement for 
Bible classes of still older scholars, and their relation to the Sunday school, 
to the clergy, and to the Church. I pass by also the important point of 
keeping up an intercourse with old scholars who have left the neighbour- 
hood and the school. 

I dismiss also the question of mixed schools, with the single remark, 
that if I had only two rooms, I would rather give one to the senior,, the 
other to the lower division, than one to boys, and the other to girls, and I 
urge, in the last place, the importance of providing frequent opportunities 
upon the week-day for social intercourse of the scholars with the clergy, 
with the teachers, and with one another. This may be had, of course, in 
the homes of individual teachers ; but I cannot but think it is a better 
plan that every scholar who has ceased to attend day school, and who is 
still willing to attend the Bible class or Sunday school, should be entitled 
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to become a member of an association for the distinct purpose of promot- 
ing friendliness, and sympathy, and Christian union. Upon the card of 
membership, it might b^ well to give a few pastoral hints for the practical 
guidance of daily life, with, perhaps, a prayer for daily use. This card 
should admit the holder to the periodical social meetings of the association 
once a month or more. Such meetings should not be too formal, and 
need not be very difficult to guide. Tea, lectures, music, recitations, in 
which members should take part, will serve to make the meeting pleasant 
and attractive, and each, of course, would include at least a few words of 
earnest, loving exhortation, and conclude with devotion to God. Such 
social meetings have a great influence, and are the means of drawing 
together, and give opportunity for binding together, the various members 
of different classes and even of different schools. On certain stated oooasions, 
there should be a distinct religious service, with a homely, practical address 
to the members, intended especially for them, and to which none but 
members should be admitted. 

And I venture to say that to these gatherings young people of both sexes 
should be admitted. I fear that there is a very general feeling that it is 
necessary to place some hard and severe restraint upon the very natural 
desire for opportunities of intercourse between young people. You cannot 
frown it down or stamp it out, but by attempting this, you may very 
easily lose your elder scholars. And if this is to go on — and no power 
that you can exert will stop it — I for one prefer that it should have that 
sort of guarantee, which complete openness and publicity alone can give. 
If we have not all forgotten the sweet follies of our youth, we shall be 
ready to confess that human nature will probably prove too strong for 
rules framed only for its repression. 

It is never wise unduly to weigh down the safety-valve. You may. stop 
the escape of steam, but you run a terrible risk of bursting the boiler. 

Now, in what I have said I am quite aware that I have restated old 
truths and invented nothing new. The Church of England Sunday School 
Institute, of the committee of which I have the honour to be chairman, 
has been setting forth these truths for thirty years past, and it may be 
thought it is quite time for something new. 

Now, sir, this is an age for inventing new machinery and new organisa- 
tion and new plans. Men find the old machinery does not work, and so 
they set to work to invent new. My own belief is, that what we want is 
not new machinery, but more steam. The old machinery will go "well 
enough if you supply it with the motive power. And to my mind a great 
deal of energy is wasted in forming new plans that will not work, which 
might be more usefully employed in generating more steam. 

Heap the fuel of Christian love upon the fire of a warm heart and a 
tender sympathy, and you will produce such a power as will astonish you 
in its effects. A quick and active sympathy with the young, rightly 
directed and diligently exerted, is irresistible. 

It was a wise saying of a wise man, the late Bishop Wilberforce, that 
the office of the Sunday school was to '' teach religious truth and to form 
religious character." The work of the teacher is not only to instruct, but 
to help and to guide, and that especially the elder scholars in our schools. 
Why should this most important office be tossed half-contemptuouily to 
the younger and inexperienced members of our Church ? Is it not worthy 
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of the most earnest efforts of all 1 Is it not enough to satisfy the most 
exalted ambition 1 Onlj a day or two ago I was told by a man of mature 
years, who had himself been a Sunday school teacher and superintendent 
in a large school, ^' All the good that is in me I owe, under God, to my 
Sunday school teacher." Yes, what we want is more of the motive power 
of Christian love, and if this be wanting no amount of mere machinery 
will retain the yoting. 

But let this be given, and let all your plans and all your means be 
directed to the highest and the noblest aims of leading your children to 
the Lord ; let your personal influence, tender and true and strong, be felt ; 
lay your own hand, as it were, upon the shoulder of the young man or 
woman, and remember that when you have won that one for God, when you 
have by the Holy Spirit's power caused that soul to be set on fire by love 
to Christ, then, and then only, will you really have solved the question. 
How best to keep the young faithful to the Church. 



The Rev. J. Sidney Tyacke, M.A., Vicar of Helston, 

Cornwall. 

In dealing with the question, " How best to keep the young faithful to 
•the Churdi after leaving school," I would treat it as an entirely personal 
one. 

I would go so far as slightly to alter its form thus — '^ How shall we 
best keep the young faithful to the Church after leaving school" Before 
answering the question directly, I would deal with our own personal 
position. By *^ we" I do not mean simply one's self or the body of the 
clergy — but many besides these — many whom, I hope, I am addressing 
this afternoon — bXI who have been led to and have undertaken a work so 
holy, difficult, and important. 

I answer my question thus, unhesitatingly — we must be faithful to the 
Church ourselves, and they must know it and feel it. We must regard 
Christ's Church as one body in the strictest sense, and our branch of the 
Church, here in England, as best representing it. There is nothing egotistic, 
nothing of lurrogance or mere self-satisfaction here ; it is to be ^^ faUkfulP 
Whether we will or no, our very position is a decision, a choice, a pre- 
ference. We believe we hold, and represent, and put forward the truth 
of Christ, in the form least admixt with human error. '' Charity," true 
Christian Lovingness, may be, I trust should be, very wide — wide enough 
to embrace, in a loving hope for God's mercy, all who believe in Jesus 
Christ according to the light vouchsafed — " all," whether the other 
branches of the Church, Catholic, Orthodox or Eoman, the Protestant and 
Presbyterian Churches, abroad or at home, or that multitudinous and 
ever-increasing band of Nonconformists or Dissenters by which we are 
surrounded. 

This is one thing. But to say, or allow others to think we believe, 
that it makes no difference to which we belong, is another — ^that I venture 
to say is unfaithfulness. Charity does not mean doubt, indecision, or 
iiecessarily silence. '' We believe, and therefore speak " must be sometimes 
the teacher's motto concerning unpalatable truths. I believe that if we desire 
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to keep the young faithful to the Church, it must be to the Church in and 
to which they see tis faithful, whose doctrines we teach, and whose services 
we value, and whose discipline we maintain. Such, I venture to say, must 
they be who wish to keep the young faithful to the Church after leaving 
school. Next, I would try to answer the question. How such persons may 
hope best to do this. To ** keep them after leaving school '' implies that 
we have them inx)ur schools before. So the first essential is a good school, 
not simply a Sunday school, but a '^ day school '' as it is called, in which the 
Churches teaching is daily brought before the children, under our supervi- 
sion, superintendence, and co-operation — we must teach the children, 
and especially the elder ones, for they will soon be leaving us. We should 
teach them thoroughly, strictly, and with due discipline. We must not be 
afraid to be thought, or called, hard. I believe every child worth any- 
thing will recognise the due co-relatipn betwixt discipline and love. They 
learn the lesson early that we are thorough, and whilst they fear to disobey, 
they do not resent correction. No, for they feel the Iieart in the tones 
of the voice, they read it in the eye, and we, for our part, know that the 
holiest book of Divine wisdom has taught us that really discipline (vaidtsu) 
is a synonym of " love." 

Out of school, love (for this is the key of all) will have freer play, and 
eyes that were moist with tears just now, will beam and flash back joy and 
pleasure as they catch your kindly smile, your hearty greeting, and tokens 
of loving sympathy ; you will watch the children's games, sometimes join 
in them — if of the clergy, you will not forget your children even in the 
style of your sermons. " There's our parson." Young lips will soon 
frame words like these. Long before they leave the school you will have 
learned the character of their hon^ics and the difficulties coming from 
thence, their dispositions, temperaments, tempers, failings, and sins. 
They will admit you within their hearts, they will give you their confi- 
dence because they know you love them. They leave the school. It will 
be a wrench for you, but you do not lose sight of them. Soon you learn 
their new difficulties, and your advice is taken as to how to meet them ; 
you are suffered to say a word about their society and companionship. 
They are not lost to your teaching either ; you still have them in the 
Sunday school, and now you invite them to join your mid-week Bible 
class, and, it may be you meet from time to time in the semi-devotional 
classes of your guild or society.* You get them sometimes to do little 
things for you, for which their special employ fits them. Sometimes a 
strain will be felt, for you are obliged for their sakes to blame their 
conduet, thwart their wishes, and require some sacrifice. This may cause 
temporary estrangement — but they know you are right / and trust you, by 
and by, they will " put it right " again. 

They leave home, perhaps, but your love, your personal interest, personal 
intercourse, still follows them. Your handwriting is as welcome as it is 
familiar, and the confidence of the past is maintained and even intensified 
by the yearning which absence causes. You have also done something 
for them in their new home, for which they are grateful — you sent a 
" lettei of commendation " with them, and they find through it another 
heart to care for them, and another church with the same old services^ 
only in a strange land, dearer than before, still open to them — and there's 

* E,g,, "The Society of Holy living.'* 
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nowhere thej feel their hearts softer, than in the church that speaks to 
them of what they loved " at home." 

Think yon they will not ask " why " sometimes — when they feel this 
constant care irksome or pleasant ? " Why does he take all this trouble 
about me ? " and perhaps he answers himself — *' Oh, he likes me ! " But 
then he thinks of somebody else treated in the same way, but whom he 
thinks nobody likes, and so he says again — '' Yes, but he treats So-and-so 
the same, and I don't think he can like him /" So he seeks and finds 
another reason. " Ob, I know, it is because he is a clergyman ! " And 
then by a very simple process of reasoning, he goes on to say : " Well, if 
this is what the Church expects her clergy to do, people may say what 
they like, and call me what they please, but / shall stick to the Church,^* 
It may be he seems, and is being weaned away from you, and that may 
be very well, but he is drawing nearer his Master and yours within the 
Church. Confirmation places before him truths, duties, responsibilities, 
requirements, as he never saw them before, and he feels they meet his 
case. He has experienced new temptations, because conscious of personal 
weakness, and here is the antidote just in time — ^here is the strength. He 
learns from your lips, as he would from none beside, the teaching of the 
Church of Christ He sees as you unfold it the reason of your entertain- 
ing the strong views you do — ^views which he has heard over and over 
again characterised — until he began to think it must be so — "narrow, 
bigoted, and prejudiced " — he learns to see that if what you teach is true 
they are consistent, reasonable, and right. He goes to Confirmation with 
deepened religious convictions — he goes away from it in the eyes of the 
world a stricter Churchman. He is invited, because he is earnest and 
modest and truthful and honest and patient and kind, to attend some 
other service, or join, at any rate, on " week days," some class-meeting. 
He refuses, " I belong to the Church," he says, " and I find what I want 
there." Yes ! Communion with his God, and fellow-churchmen too. It 
may not seem so to you — you may find him dispUtative, asking strange and 
heterodox questions, advancing and contending for false doctrine — it dis- 
heartens — ^but look at the explanation. He only wants to meet the argu- 
ments, answer tke questions, disprove the reasons, find authority for what 
is brought before him and against him in his workshop or when with other 
companions, and he knows you can and will help him. And when he 
finds again they cannot answer him, he says, '* I knew the Church was 
right, only I did not know what to say ! " It Aay not be always thus, 
but, alas ! far otherwise — and the old scholar and member of your Bible- 
class and confirmed and once regular communicant, may become all you 
feared and prayed and strove against, and oh ! how heavy the disappoint: 
ment, how sad the fall, how disgraceful, how injurious the scandal ! 
" This the Church communicant 1 " Yes, but hush ! wait one moment. 
Listen ! " If no one else will come to me, I know he will." And he did ; 
and there at the penitent's death-bed heard his confession of how he had 
knelt and prayed to communicate aright — had sought and found forgive- 
ness. Poor said heart ! and was it' not faithful to the Churcn in death I • 

This surely is the only way to keep them faithful — to love/ Love, 
chastened by prayer, consecrated to the Master. Love, interest, affection, 
self-denial, patience, perseverance, hope, prayer, faith. This surely will 
keep them faithful j at any rate, it is prompted by the highest motiye— ^ 
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zeal for our Master's cause. We may, we should, leave them humbly in 
His hands. 

'^ To keep the young faithful to the Church ! " What is this to us and 
them ? may I not be allowed to ask. To us it is the consciousness of 
God's blessing on our heart's purpose, the seal of our ministry — to then 
it is peace and hope and joy. But more, it is the training of the rising 
generation of Englishmen as English Churchmen — and what two nobler 
earthly titles are there 1 It is the preparing centres of holy light and 
influences, which in many a home, many a school, many a workshop, many 
a sphere of varied occupation, shall in their turn have learned and them- 
selves helped to effect this noblest work, '^ How best to keep the young 
faithful to the Church after leaving school." 



ADDKESSES. 
Mr. Eugene Stock. 

I WANT to put before the Congress this one principle of action— not the machinery, but 
the man. Whether you have old machinery, as Mr. Kitio urges, or new machinery, 
either will fail if you have not the man to work it ; while if you get the right man, you may 
let him choose his own machinery, and he will work it, in his own way. All depends on 
personal influence. I will give three examples of personal influence well applied, and 
then make three remarks upon the way to exercise this personal influence. Two of my 
three cases I will take from the work of ladies. It is more to the influence of women 
than of men that we must look to retain the young in connection with the Church. The 
lady I am going to speak of lived in a large rural parish which had been very much 
neglectedj and which swarmed with boys who did nothing but make themselves a nuis- 
ance to everybody. She invited them to come to a night-school which she was going to 
conduct herself. The first night nine came ; on the second,, thirty-three ; on the third 
and fourth nights the attendance was larger ; after that, for eight months, it never fell 
below seventy-five. At first none of these boys could read or write, and nineteen of them 
did not know their right hand from their left. At the end of eight months almost 'all 
of them could read the Bible, and every one, without exception, had bought a Bible for 
himself. The lady further invited any who liked to come on Sunday evening for three- 
quarters of an hour before the evening service fpr a Bible reading ; and forty on an aver- 
age came throughout the winter. There is an example of personal influence, carried on 
with perseverance, and animated by what we can only call "^0," which is one of the 
most essential qualities in any one who seeks by personal influence to keep the yoimg in 
connection with the Church. Now let me mention the work of another lady whose in- 
fluence was exercised upon a very diflcerent class— that of domestic servants, and upon an 
especially difficult class of them—domestic servants in families where only one servant is 
kept, or, at the mqst, two. This was in a large suburban parish, and the lady said to 
the clergyman, " Will you give me a room in which I can gather young servants together, 
and try if I can do them good, on Sunday afternoon ? '' He said, '* You can't get them ; 
stiU if you can manage to get half-a-dozen, I will give you a room.*' She found by ob- 
servation that, about twelve o'clock every day, all these drudges eame out to scour the 
door-steps, and she went round at that time and said a kindly word or two to those whom 
she saw, and invited them to come on Sunday to her own residence. The next Sunday 
not one of them appeared. She did not, however, despair ; but she remained for six 
weeks expecting them, and continuing to invite such as she saw at the daily scouring: 
On the seventh Sunday one came, and the class was duly begun with her alone ; and on 
the following Sunday the same girl came again, bringing another with her. In two or 
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three months' time the sixth arriyed ; and then the room was given. And now there is 
a Bible class of between forty and fifty of these yonng women erery Sunday, meeting 
not in that room, but in a honse purchased and fitted up as a Servants* Home by the 
labours of this lady, atnd as the result of this work. Now let me give you an example 
of work done by a man's influence. One of the most approved kinds of machinery in 
vogue at present for influencing the young is a Youths' Institute for lads from fourteen 
to twenty years of age. The principle of these institutes is, that a young man needs 
recreation as well as counsel and education ; and therefore they provide games, musical 
entertainments, and so forth. The Islington Youths' Institute was started many years 
ago, and for two or three years it was not much of a success ; but at length the tMM iqs* 
peared, and he threw himself heartily into it. For several winters he was never absent from 
his post, and every evening of the week throughout the winter no engagements tempted 
him away. He had many invitations to go into society, but declined them alL The 
number of members rose to 250, and there were always from 50 to 60 waiting for admis- 
sion. There were three or four classes going on every evening, besides various enter- 
tainments ; and on Saturday evening my friend held a Bible class, which he conducted 
himself, and the average attendance of which rose to 160. This was done simply by the 
power of personal influence. He knew every boy that joined ; he knew all about him, 
about his father and mother, his brothers and sisters, his uncles and aunts ; and if any 
one of them was ill, he knew of it and went to see him. Unfortunately, other fields of 
labour tempted his vigorous mind, and he worked beyond his strength, until the multi- 
plicity of his labours brought him to a premature grave. In his last illness, when I was 
visiting him on one occasion, he pointed to a cupboard close by, and said, " In that cup- 
board are my greatest treasures." He stretched out his hand — his thin and feeble hand 
— and opened the door, and there I saw piles of letters. *' Yes," said he, **all letters 
from my boys." 'He corresponded with every one of them, and I am speaking what I 
penK>nally know when I say that many a boy has he saved from ruin by that earnest and 
constant exercise of his x>er8onal influence. When his- body was laid in Highgate Oeme- 
tery last year, laoo people attended his funeraL 

Now I will make three remarks on the exer<nse of this personal influence. Tbe 
' first is, if we [wish , to influence any class we must make ourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the habits of life and thought of that class. This is not so easy as at 
first sight it may seem to be. It is not an easy thing to put ourselves into their place 
and see things as they see them. They live in a world of their own quite apitrt from 
ours. No doubt the best way to become thoroughly acquainted with them is to win 
their confldence. Yet let us not omit to employ any incidental methods that may come 
in our way to make ourselves acquainted with their habits. I had a boy in my Sunday 
achool a few years ago who was a candidate for Confirmation. He was* a frank earnest 
^ood fellow, not apparently with much personal religious experience, but just <Mie of 
those to whom the season of Confirmation is so often blessed. He came to me one day 
and said, " I am very sorry, sir, but after all I can't take the oath " — that was his idea of 
Oonfirmation. '* George," I said^ "I am very sorry for that; what is the meaning of 
it?" All he replied was, " I am sorry for it, but I can't." He saw I should like to 
Icnow, and jet I did not wish to be too abrupt. I don't like prdiing boys too closely. 
Sut I said, ** I am afraid there must be something in your life which is not consistent 
with the character of a true Christian, something you will not give up." ''Yes," said 
he, "there is, but it is not my fault ; I would gladly give it up, but I can't." An idea 
fltruek me. I had just been reading a book called Some BabUi of the- Working CUutet^ 
by a Journeyman Engineer ; and knowing that George was in a large building yard, I 
Imagined that I had hit the secret. I said, " George have you got to keep nixf " The 
poor feHoVs face turned searlet. " Yes,"* said he, '* I have." I daresay there may be 
fiomo here who do not know the meaning of " keeping nix." It means keeping watch 
at the door of the workshop when the orverlooker is away, and tiie men ore doing some 
little jobs of their own, andjgiving a signal when the overlooker is osming back. The 

N 
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result of the conyersation was that the boy gave up his situation rather than observe 
the trade custom any longer. The second remark I would make is this '.—Whilst we 
must attempt to influence as much as we can all who'come within our reach, I think it is 
wise to endeavour to influence still more closely an inner circle. I mean this : while 
there will be a great Qiany who will receive our general instructions and join us in our 
general plans, we should seek to gather together a few around us who may be imbued 
with our spirit, upon whom we may impress the stamp of our character and views, or 
rather I would say, not our views but the Church's view ; and then let those go out to in* 
fluenoe others. The highest kind of influence is that which influences those who will 
again influence others in their turn. I do not mean that this inner circle is to consist 
of members selected by ourselves. There must be nothing savouring of favouritism. 
The circle will make itself by- a process of natural selection. This was the principle 
upon which the old Greek philosophers used to gather their disciples round them. I 
take it this was the principle of the Schools of the Prophets under Samuel and Elisha. 
In this way the great missionaries of the dark ages, men like St. Cuthbert and St. 
Oolumba, worked. In our own day Dr. Arnold is a conspicuous example. I will 
venture to give a personal reminiscence in illustration of this point. I had myself for 
some years a Sunday Bible class of forty lads. Besides our Sunday meetings, we occa- 
sionally had entertainments, such as a tea-party or a visit to a museum, or an excursion, 
in which all would join. But beyond all this, I sought to draw the more thoughtful 
ones more closely round me by various special methods. One winter, for instance, I 
gave a course of lectures on Church History. Of course they were open to all, but as a 
matter of fact they were only attended by about a dozen. These, however, formed the 
inner circle. Where are they now ? One of them is a missionary in India ; another is 
just going to be a missionary in Africa ; one is preparing for holy orders ; one or two are 
superintendents of Sunday schools, and I believe most of the others are teachers. I am 
sure you will pardon this special reference. The last point is, what is to be the end and 
aim of all this personal influence ? Is it to win the young from debasing associations and 
evil companions? Yes, certainly. But that is not all. Is it to make them loyal Church.- 
men ? Yes, assuredly. But even that is not all. It is that they may be led to con- 
secrate themselves personally to the service of their Saviour. Now we can only do this 
by being personally consecrated ourselves. By all means let us be bright and cheerful ; 
by all means let us join in their fun ; but let us not be so — well, funny— as that when- 
ever it really does come to pass that a boy is bowed down in his conscience by the con- 
victing grace of the Holy Ghost, he shall be afraid to come to us with the story. Iiet 
us not be such as that he may say, I cannot tell him. Let us be such as that we shall be 
the first to whom he comes with confidence. That will be the way in which we shall not 
only win them to ourselves but win them to Christ. In the old familiar words, we must 
not only " allure to brighter words," but, " lead the way." 



Mr. John Shelly. 

Wb all- agree that the teaching of children in our schools ought to be such as to keep 
them faithful to the Church, yet I suppose we must all be ready to confess that it has 
failed. Why has it failed! What are its faults? How can we improve? First, X 
am quite sure that we want to give children plainer teaching about the offices of the 
Church. People are not likely to be interested in Church services, or to continue to 
attend the services of the Church, imless they can use their prayer-books readily and 
intelligently. And'remember that the Prayer-book is a difficult book ; to a great many 
people it is a book in a dead language, and it is always a very difficult book to use 
for people who are not instructed in its use. The use of it does not come by the light 
of nature. It must be taught. Well, then, our teaching of it ought to be more 
practical than it usually is. What wonder is it, for example, if boys and girls run off 
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to the register-office and get married in the cheapest possible way if they have nere^ 
been taught the true dignity of marriage as a great mystezy or sacrament ? Then we 
must not be afraid to teach our boys and girls, first, why they are Christians and not 
infidels, and then why they are CThurohmen and not Dissenters. This can be done with 
the most perfect charity towards those who differ from us. If you do not believe in 
the Church, why on earth do you belong to it? And if you do believe in it, why on 
earth should you be afraid to teach its doctrine ? Then, again, this doctrine must not 
be taught as a mere collection of historical facts ; it must be taught as a present actual 
and powerful reality. For example, people will teach children that Mary was the 
mother of Christ. Mary is the mother of Christ, and that makes all the difference 
between a mere historical fact and a doctrine of present vital importance. The idea 
, of the continuity of the Church should be kept up in their minds. A great many 
people seem to think that the Church somehow disappeared in a mist at the death of 
the last of the apostles, and revived some forty or fifty years ago ; and considering 
many of the' sermons (not all) which people hear in church, they would be justified in 
that belief. Then give them plain teaching about the dangers that are likely to assail 
them, the temptations of dress, temptations of intemperance, temptations of infidelity, 
the temptations of impurity. There is no need for you to suggest sin, but it is not 
safe to ignore sin ; and if you suspect sin, as you sometimes will, let no false delicacy 
or shame preven^i you from inquiring as tenderly, as kindly as possible, but fearlessly, 
that you may, if possible, discover it, and help them to overcome it. If you know, 
and how many of you do know, the comfort of confession, the joy of absolution, do not 
be afraid to encourieige others to receive the same comfort and to share the same joy. 
Generally (I speak from experience) you will find that with children and with young 
people the first sin, the first cause of declension, is the neglect of private prayer. Do 
not take it for granted that your boys and girls say their morning and evening prayers 
regularly : do not question them formally and in a set manner about it, but if you are 
in earnest you can find it out and keep them up to the mark. Then as you see them 
begin to break away from church^I am speaking to the laity rather than to the clergy 
— find out what has led them away, and try to bring them back. To effect this you 
must make your church as attractive as possible. Here I speak to the clergy and 
churchwardens, and to all those who have the power of promotiDg the attractiveness 
of the church, whether by its services or arrangements. We have been taught a great 
deal how to keep children faithful to the Church. I can tell you how to make them 
unfaithful. Put them in dark galleries or the free seats, whilst they are at the Sunday* 
school, and do not let them come to church afterwards, unless they are able to pay for 
a seat. Tou must keep your church really free. Your young people will be just 
as much frightened away by hassocks on the floor and books on the bookboard as they 
will by having to pay sixpence or a shilling. Then they must be encouraged. Naturally, 
they are timid at taking the first responsibilities of entering as independent persons the 
church into which they have been taken by the teacher. Watch for them at the door ; 
do not let them meet the verger or the pew-opener, but take care of them yourselves ; 
give them a hymn book, as they will probably have left theirs at home* and let them 
at once feel that they are welcome in the house of God, your home and theirs. I know 
from my own memory, and from what I have heard from others, how great an 
encouragement and a joy it is to young people to hear special reference made in sermons 
to their wants, their difficulties, and their temptations. I know when it happens, as 
it does sometimes happen, that a parish priest is sure to say something 'to the young 
people at the beginning or middle or the end of his sermon, how they watch for it 
patiently all through. That is their little bit of lesson for the Sunday, and profit for 
the week. You have been told how important, it is to seek out the natural leaders — 
those who are the bom leaders among the boys and girls. They will be your choir boys, 
or serve before the altar, the leaders of their brothers and sisters to church and to God. 
When these children whom you have got into guilds, or made useful in your choir or 
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at ymir altar, are obliged to leave their early home for aome thieklj peopled city, when 
they have no friend to take them in, yon can follow them by letter to the parieat of the 
pariah in which they are about to settle. And let me tell yon that the fs^'^ '^^^ 
which many of you are acquainted have now qsread their network bo far over the land, 
that there ia a Guilda' Union which can tell yoa of gnilda in almost every important 
town in England, where you will find those who are willing to take those whom you 
recommend, and make them feel immediately at home. It ia not merely the work of 
the clergy and Sunday-school teachers to keep the young faithful to the Church. It is 
eminently the work of masters and mistresses. Masters and employers of labour, 
whether of errand boys or young clerks, remember your duty to them is not a duty of 
mere contraet to pay them money wages for service done. God has given to yom surely 
a deep and solemn responsibility about the souk of these young people, who are to so 
great an extent put undier your care. Dare you employ them, as I know boys are 
employed, so as to prevent them ever coming to church or school on Sunday morning? 
Dare you, mistresses, keep your domestic servants so that they shall never have an 
opportunity of coming to an early celebration of Holy Communion? Your duty does 
not end with giving the opportunity. The opportunity is sometimes given in snoh a 
manner that l^e servant dare not avail herself of it. Make them feel that th«y are 
your fellow Churchmen or Churohwomen. Make them feel that you sympathise with 
them in their joys, in their difficulties, their temptations, and their trials ; and yoa will 
find them better and more faithful servants than ever, and not only so, but yon will 
find a reward in a faithfulness and depth of affection which otherwise you ooiuld hardly 
imagine. Tour duty, let me remind you once more, in conclusion, is not merely a duty 
of contract It is a duty of personal responsibility, and with you, masters and mis- 
tresses, rest in a very great degree the power and responsibility of keeping young 
persons faithful to the Church. 



DISCUSSION. 
The Rev. Pbebendaby Salmon. 

So much that I intended to say has been already anticipated, and that, too, in such beau- 
tiful language, and with such great earnestness, that I will only occupy your time for a 
very few minutes in trying to bring home some of those thoughts which have been set 
before us. I feel more and more convinced that this afternoon's meeting has hit upon 
the right note, as it were, throughout the whole of these proceedings, the note which 
springs from that feeling which unites us in one bond of union as a Church, in fellow- 
ship with each other, with work to do, in genuine sympathy and earnest love. There 
are two things that have been cursorily mentioned this afternoon by one or two speakers 
that I would try to enforce most earnestly upon all my brother clergy present, the 
necessity for joining together the elder children of our Sunday schools into a guild, or 
association, or society ; I care not what you call it ; but let us have the thing. I have 
often found that the influence which has been expended on a child and a young pers(m 
in one parish has been completely lost by the isolaticm caused by leaving the old home 
and going to some great city, or some distant land, and being altogether deprived of 
that hand of sympathy stretched out, and from being without that bond of loYe which 
ought to join us altogether wherever we may be throughout the world) as one Church. 
Those guilds or associations should have a two-fold design-; the spiritual life of the 
children, and the social union of the children. First of all, I would unite them all 
together for daily prayer in s(Hne short form, printed on a eard, which they mig^t eairy 
with them 'into their homes ; and, then, I would give them some definite work^ and ask 
them not to pledge themselyes to too much, l)ut to make some firm resolulion that, God 
helping them, wherever they go, they will do some little specific act for Christ and His 
'Church. I think that those letters of commendation which have been briefly alluded 
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to ttlglii be miaoh more extended than they aire at present. I live in a large parish 
tnjself, and oonstantly have yonng persoaa coming into taiy parish, irho are there for 
two or tisree months before I know of theur existenoe, because very few of my brother 
elergy send me any letter of eommendation with them. Therefore I hope end trust 
to see those letters of oommendatitm nnrrersaUy employed, and also to see the guilds 
or associations for elder children more united than they are at present, eo that where- 
ever young persons go, they may be taken at once by tiie hand by the deigy and lay- 
helpers of that parish, and join tiut association which exists in that parish, as a branch 
of one which should extend throughout the world. I would say this the more strongly 
because I have lately been in conversation with a friend who has been some time in 
America. He has visited several of the old members of guilds and assoctatiobs wldch 
lie has instituted in his own parish. He has seen some of them in distant ^paits of 
America, and he telk me, and I hear tiie same thing from the outlying settlements in 
Australia, that these associations have been of the greatest Value to them in keeping 
them in oorrespondeuoe wfth the Church at home. Let dot those who have very small 
parishes think that their parishes aire hardly large enough for all this oiganzsation ; for I 
maintain that this oi^anisation in both instances may be carried out mwe thoroughly 
in small parishes than in large parishes, so that thode who oan go forth from those 
small parisbes may leave, as it were, the great masses which we ih the large parishes 
find it almost impossible to reach, ^bey should go forth from oilr vfUages throughout 
the land, into our workshops, and our most distant settibements by emigmtion, and 
carry with them that form of Church life, and those firm Church principles which 
ought to be a bond of sympathy throughout the world. 



Mr. Arthur Mills, M.P. 

Thb remarks Which I have heard on the importance «f having children's serrices etruck 
me so very much, that I wish to say a few words in corroboration of that view, having 
"been, myself a Sunday school teacher off and on for several years, and having been 
obliged to take some interest in education by being a member of that unpopular body, 
the London School Board. It has been said that the system adopted at our ■Sunday 
schools needs reform in many respects. I am not going to find fault with Sunday 
schools generally, because I am thankful to say in many cases they are great means of 
good. But I wish to point out the fact that the children generally have two schools on 
Sunday and two services. When you consider the age of the children, when you con- 
sider the length of the services, and how many sermons are unsuitable for children, I 
think we must have a little sympathy for these poor things. I have seen them in terror 
of a stick being laid on by their master, and knocking their little toes together during 
a long sermon which they could not understand. I have watched my own sons when 
they were taking a very affectionate interest in the services of the church, and I have 
seen l^hem become gradually irksome to them. I am not saying a single syllable against 
the appropriateness of the services of the Church for adults, but 1 say we ought to feed 
with proper nutriment children of a tender age. Those who are ftmiiliar with country 
parishes'will know the **idle comer,** where the hobbadehoys are to be seen dustering 
together during divine service. The boys say, '* We herve had enough of this Sort of 
thing during the years of our sehooMime, now we*U have a spell of freedom.** The long 
services have had much to do with bringing about this state of things.' One cause why 
the Church loses control over her younger ohildren is that our services and &e arrange- 
ments of our school are hardly suited to theii* age and capacity. As a practical sugges- 
tion, let me mention this— 1 have often thought if it were possible Ihat the elder children 
in the schools, with the help of those volunteei^ we find I hoipe in most parishes in itfuffi- 
cient numbers, should take charge of the younger vfhildren during the hOurs of divine 
service, it would be a great advantage, l^hfey should have a suitable service with hymns 
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nnd prayers, tbey might have a harmonium in the Bchookoom ; and let g6ing to 
ohuroh he a privilege for the few, rather than a i>enalt7 for the many. I believe that if 
some such arrangement would be made for the children, they would find it an enjoy- 
ment. Some people will say the fault is with our system of elementary education 
altogether. They will, perhaps, tell me, " Here you are a member of the London School 
Board. Why you are the greatest sinners yourselves ! ** I heard my exceUent friend 
Archdeacon Denison say in the Congress Hall that the state of elementary education 
was as bad as it was in the days of Julian the apostate. I certainly oannot go quite so 
far as that, but I remember hearing a description of the education given in a school 
— ^under a certain very liberal system of education — ^the person who described it said, 
*'The children are taught sewing, knitting, cooking, potato-planting, and astronomy, 
leaving religious matters till they arrive at a maturia age, and are able to choose for 
themselves without prejudice." That is not the system adopted by the London School 
Board. Thanks to the botinty of one of its members, and also to Lord Sandon, we have 
passed a bye-law, by which all the children should not only have the Bible read, which 
amounts to very little, but that they should have such religious education as is suited 
to the capacities of the children. I hope that principle will be maintained, and extended 
to all our elementary schools. Then I hope the evil words now spoken of the School 
Boards will not be justified by the facts, and that in future ages they will be a blessing 
to the country. In the meantime I hope we shall all do our utmost to have children's 
services in our parishes, and so teach the children to love the Ohurch. 



The Eev. a. C. Thtnnb, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter, 
Eector of Kilkhampton, Cornwall. 

I SHOULD not venture to' speak on this subject, were it not that while the experience 
and the interest of our ablest and most energetic men are directed upon the great 
centres of work and civilisation, the rural districts are apt to be comparatively lost sight 
of in these discussions ; and I am not surprised at it, for many reasons combine to make 
work for the young in towns, though difficult, stUl practicable ; whereas in the rural 
districts it seems more like contending against impossibilities than overcoming difficulties. 
Yet it is very important that we should turn our attention more to rural districts in 
these days when the Agricultural Labourers' question is agitating the country, for it is 
to Church teaching that we must look to counteract the evils of an agitation in which 
the mixture of truth and righteousness increases so vastly the difficulty. For there is truth 
and righteousness on the side of this question, and yet the manner of conducting it is doing 
great moral injury to the agricultural labourer, and takes the special form of opposition 
to the Church, as you may see by the very fact of the hostility shown to the Church 
on the part of the paid agitators. They seem to know very well that the teaching of 
the Church will keep the men straight in the path of common-sense and duty ; and that 
it is the only restraining power to prevent them from belonging to those societies which 
after all only fatten the agitator and ruin the labourer. So their first cry for justice is 
mingled with abuse of the Church. See the importance, then, of keeping the youth 
faithful to that Church, and so saving him from this charybdis of agitation. So much 
then for the importance of these efforts. Now I would say a few words about the 
difficulties. I dare say some of you have read a book edited by Mr. Legard, called 
''Ploughing and Sowing.'* In the preface to that book he makes this remark with 
regard to farm lads.^*' They are a most difficult class to reach, to influence, and to 
retain, but yet not for that to be utterly neglected. Difficulty is not impossibility." 
Our chief difficulty, I venture to say, lies in our ignorance of the farm lad with whom 
we have to deal We think we know him and can fathom him, but we do not. We do 
not allow for that power of acting possessed by these farm boys, especially in the West 
Countiy. I remember an instance of this which happened some time ago. A fanner 
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was very muoh exerciBed in hiB mind about the rapid diiappearanoe of the hones* oats^ 
and one day he saw a young urchin going into the ham at a time when he had no 
business to be there. The farmer locked the bam door and quietly walked home, but 
to his surprise the first person whom he saw when he turned the comer, was the lad he 
had looked in. He went back to the barn, unlocked it, and there was the bag of oats in 
such a position thai it had evidently been tampered with, upon which he asked the boy 
what he meant by going into the bam and how he had managed to get out ? The boy, 
putting on an imperturbable face said, " Well, 1*11 tell 'e the truth, marster ; when I 
heard you turn the key I fainted right thro* the floor.'* But that is not all. We mis- 
understand their more tender feelings ; for example, we do not always allow for their 
shyness which prevents a display of affection and gratitude. We are apt to think when 
we look at the dirty house, the unloving manner, and hear too often the unloving words 
of the farm labourers, that romance has never had a place in their hearts. Yet I think 
we should be a little surprised sometimes to hear the very exaggerations of tender 
sentiment of which some are capable at times. Yes, the power of loving Ood« or man, 
or woman, does not need education to call it out. In the sweet words of my dear old 
friend Bobert Hawker, the Poet of Morwenstow, a name not unknown or unloved in 
Plymouth : . 

'* The poor have hands, and feet, and eyes. 
Flesh and a feeling mind ; 
Thev breathe the breath of mortal sighs, 
They are of human kind. 

They weep such tears as others shed, 

And now and then they smile ; 
For sweet to them is that poor bread 

They win with honest toil. 

The poor men have their wedding day, 

And children climb their knee ; 
They have not many friends ; for they 

Are in such misery. 

They sell their youth, their skill, then: pains 

For hire in hill and glen ; 
The very blood within their veins, 

It flows for other men.*' 

I might enlarge upon other traits, in the character and circumstances of these farm- 
lads, such as their fear of great folks, and their dread of iDterference with their free- 
dom of action. I might speak of the distance at which so many of them live from 
churches, and schools, which renders it impossible during many months of the year, 
in this Western climate, for them to come out to classes or night schools'; but I have 
neither time, nor knowledge, to suggest a solution of the difficulty, and I ask those 
who have greater experience in the matter of dealing with farm-lads to give us some 
of their greater wisdom, and tell us how we may not only bring them t^ our schools, 
when they are- young, but how we can possibly influence, during their still immature 
years, those whose characters it is so hard to decipher. I would add one word more. 
It must be done through their feelings, but how to gain them ! How can a hard- 
worked clergyman give his time, an absorbing amount of time to this work ? How 
touch their feelings, and gain their confidence ? I have only two ideas to contribute. 
Get them to club together for a dinner or supper four times a year, meet them and 
amuse them as best you can ; and secondly, provide them with sport, be it cricket, 
xounders, football or skittles. I would say, let him find in you a friend who is willing 
to lend a hand, even to start a skittle alley for the farm-lads of his parish. . 



Mb. N. H. Euddook, 



Venesablb STB, — Does it need an apology for a young layman to come forward and 
Address you on this subject; I want to urge what has, l' think, not yet been men- 
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tioned— that the best way of keeping the yowig faithful to the Ohoroh, espeeiaUy tb» 
young of our roxal parkhei, ia by eonfirniing them eaiiier in Hfe tiiian iti the geaeiral 
practice ; and by making them communicants. I hltve been met by the objeotioii i&at 
some bishops will not confirm children before they reach a certain age. I hare looked 
ap and down my Prayer-book in vain to find authority for any such testifictioa ; 
what is there required is fitness, and not yean. The children of our rural paziahes go 
out to work gwierally between the ages of thirteen and fourteen years, and often -into 
another parish. Just Idien ^ey leave the Sunday schools. The old aslMoiattona have 
gone, and the new ones too often have a hardening influence upon their lives, and so, aa 
our own noble poet has said : — 

** Of their narrowing heart each year, 
Heaven less and less will fill'; 
Less keenly throitgh their grosser ear 
The tones of mercy thrill." 

Tou leave a gap in the lives of our children, jusif at the time when they can be most 
influenced for good. Before they leave the parishes where they have been educated, 
and vhere they have attended their Sunday school, they should be confirmed and 
should be made communicants. When they have become communicants in- their own 
parishes for a twelve month or more, they will go out into Ufe with more religion in their 
hearts, and probably they will remain faithful to the Church, because they will have 
been taught to regard themselves as full members of the Church, spiritually of age. I 
am thankful to have heard the duties of masters and mistresses to their own house* 
hold servants so thoroughly brought home to us. Two years ago I became the master 
of a house and four young servants. I thought, as many have thought before^ that it 
was no use to try and persuade them to become communicants, because others who were 
better able had tried and had failed. But one whose advice I valued told me to do my 
best, and I did it. The result is that three out of those four have become com- 
municants, the fourth has not yet been confirmed. The Church recognises not only the 
duty and the responsibility, but the authority of masters and mistresses over their 
servants ; as to their children, not only the duty to give them opportunities of worship,, 
but the responsibility of seeing that they are instructed in the doctrines of the Church. 
It will be of little use, I venture to think, that they have opportunities for Holy Com- 
munion, and going to church, as has been urged, until they know better what Holy 
Communion is, and until they know better what the grace is which is conferred in Con- 
finnation, and how to seek it. liVhen I began to teach my young servants how to go to 
tiie Holy Communion, and to ask why they did not go, I found that they d!d not under- 
stand what the Holy Commuhion was ; and Hot only so, they had no notion whatever how 
to prepare themselves for it, and also they did not seem to understand the reasons why 
they should go. Therefore they simply followed the herd, as they always do in the- 
country, and because no one went first, none followed. You cannot get one to lead, 
but you can teach them all to go together, and tak6 them in a body. 



The Rev. C. F. Lowdeb, M.A. 

So much of what I intended to say has been already so well said that I shall merely 
take up one or two points. With regard to children's : services, I think Mr. Milla 
seemed to suppose that children's services must be for the most part held in th» 
schoolroom. Now, having held children's services for more than twenty years, first 
n a mission chapel and then in a consecrated church, -I have had the experience of 
knowing that children's services in church are the greatest blessing to the children 
of the parish. Adapt everything to their und^standing and wants, giving them 
plenty of hymns and.such vivid instruction and teaching as will speak home to their 
understandings. I only wish I could do what Mr. Elsdale does so successfully — draw 
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inoivres before them ; but if we oaimot draw the piotnres on the blackboard, we may 
give them word-pietnrefl, which may bring home our lesaons to them, speaking to them 
ptiualyy openly, and unreiervedly, heart to heart; teaching them plainly the great 
dogmatic truth of the Ohun^ ; why they are Catholics ; what the Catholic faith is t 
how they must live up to it, and work it out in their own daily lives ; speakisg to them 
of th^ fathen and mothers, of their temptations and the life which lies before them ; 
speaking to them of the great blessings which the Church has in store for them, of their 
eondfig Gonfinnation, their first communion, as one of the greatest blessings of their 
life. I am quite sure that children's services such as these are eminently oalculated to 
draw the affections of the children towards the church, to make them feel that the 
ohujch is the brightest pl#e in the parish, that it is a place to which they should come 
when they can at all times, and to which they will come when they have left tchool. 
We hftve disappMntments and failures innumerable. I am perhaps picturing a happier 
state of things than we can realise ; but we must not be discouraged because we are 
liftbte to disappointments, but we must* present a noble aim and a great ideal to ourselves 
if we hope k> do anything at all. We must aim high in order to hit at alL With 
respect to another point as to children's seirvices, I am afraid some may not quite enter 
intQ what I. am going to say, but there are many who will ; and I only ask others to 
hear me with forbearance. I find that the most attractive, the happiest, the brightest 
service of all for children is the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, when this service is 
specially adapted for the presence of children. When the children are supplied with 
proper hymns and taught to join in the various parts of the service ; when those hymns 
teach them what that great service means ; to that extent join in the service and the 
great blessing of worshipping our dear Lord, and in taking their part in offering up the 
great sacrifice ; thus if they learn what the Holy Communion is, and that by and by it 
will be their privilege to kneel at the holy altar and receive that blessed Sacrament 
themselves ; that they are being trained for it, that their confirmation will be the point 
to which they must first be drawn, and then from confirmation they will be drawn ux) 
to Holy Communion ; if all this is taught, then I am quite sure you are laying a good 
foundation. You are teaching them the great blessiDg which is in store for them, and 
they will long for the time when they can come to Holy Communion themselves. Then 
before they go out into the world, if you get them into' guilds, which embrace not only 
those who are in the habit of frequenting confession and Holy Communion^ but those 
who are preparing for confirmation ; if by and by you get them admitted into the full 
privileges of these guilds, when they are placed under what we call leaders of the guild 
or band mistresses, pr whatever name you may like to give them ; when they are placed 
under their influence, when they have an opportunity of going to them, and when those 
leaders are well chosen, so that they can exert an influence upon them — then I am sure 
you are doing a great deal. You cannot do everything. It is only God's blessing upon 
all these means of grace that can give them their fruit ; yet I am sure these are great 
helps, and I know, by experience, their blessing. 



The Rev. Dawson Campbell, B.A. 

I BisB with feelings I might almost say of indignation, because of a few words uttered 
by the fimt speaker (unfortunately in the hearing of boys who have helped so well 
in our singing). He told us that boys were '* monsters of selfishness.'* My own experi- 
ence does not lead me to agree with that remark. If we look upon boys as already so 
bad, it surely is no good way of bringing them nearer to ourselves, or attaching them to 
our Church. 

Wiih. regard to this afternoon's discussion, I have not heard a suggestion offered in oon* 
nection with the systonatic teaching of the doctrines of our Church. I have heard no one 
adyocat^ the instruction of our elder boys and girls in the Thirty-nine Articles. I am a 
member of the Church of England, and surely I cannot have said anything to offend the 
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f eelingi of any of her members here assembled, when I advocate the thorough instrae- 
tion of oar youth m her fundamental principles, as in those articles declared. 

Children's services have been alluded to ; as one who has had some little experienoe in 
the conduct of such services, let me express an opinion that it is quite possible to pay 
too much regard to numbers.- I believe that when you have some 1500 or sooo children 
assembled (as is the case in some of our large churches) you do not doaa much good ai if 
the number were smaller, and the children received, I might say, the personal attention 
of the one who addresses them. I would ask my clerical brethren to institute in theit 
parishes a children's service for the younger children, to be held every Sunday morning in 
the schools ; such service if necessary to be conducted by a layman. With regard to those 
who have left school and are out in the world, much good mig Abe done if homes were pro- 
vided in our large towns for the young men and women who are- engaged in tiie day in 
business employments. And you, ladies, you have a power for usefulness ; go to the ' 'young 
ladies " in the shops of your town, call upon ^hem, take an interest in them, and ask them 
to your homes, and set before them a living Christ. Another point I would suggeet is in 
connection with tea ; there is a wonderful social power in a cup of tea. Let us avail our- 
selves of it. Ask four or five of your young men or yoimg women to meet you socially, 
say on Sunday before evening service, and another four or five after service. And if, as 
has been hinted, a young man in the vicar's class should take a fancy to a young woman in 
the vicaress's class, don't let them be ashamed of it ; ask the scholar and scholaress to 
meet together at your home, and don*t ignore the cup of tea. 



The Bjev. Robert Ives. 

This summer I was asked to conduct a retreat of one day in a country parish. It was 
not a retreat attended by ecclesiastics, nor by religious, but attended mostly by 
servant girls. Upwards of fifty young women chiefly drawn from this class, kept 
^ day's retreat. Most of my clerical brethren know that a retreat involves a certain 
standard of religious knowledge and spiritual life. Well, how came it to paas that 
these young people were willing to give up a whole day of their holiday time^ at 
considerable inconvenience, and to keep silence the whole of the day, and take part 
in the spiritual exercises ? Because, for three or four years there .had been in the 
parish a guild ; and I bring this forward to show the great importance of guilds in 
keeping our young people true to the Church. Guilds do a great deal in bringing them 
and their priests together. They do a great deal to destroy the isolation, alluded to 
by a previous speaker, when persons go from one town to another ; and they afford to 
the parish priest a very useful machinery for parochial work. The proper time to 
start a guild is, very frequently, just after a mission. In a mission many a heart is 
touched with the love of Christ, and wants to do something, but does not know how. 
Then is the time for the priest to give notice that he intends to form a guild. Another 
time is after a confirmation. Tou have taught the candidates to prepare their hearts 
and consciences as well 'as their minds. Well, how are you to hold them together? 
By a guild. Take care not to make your rules too hard. I will read to you a few 
rules of life, which experience has shown me to be very useful. This is the rule of 
life for a guild of young men and boys—** The Guild of the Holy Cross." 

** I. To say night and morning prayers carefully, and the memorial of the guild 
every day. 2. To make careful self-examination every evening. 3. To say grace before 
' and after meals. 4. To be present at the celebration of the Blessed Sacrament, aft 
least once a month. 5. To communicate fasting, and to make careful preparation and 
thanksgiving. 6. To attend no other services in this country, than those of the Church 
of England. 7. To be ready to assist the clergy of the Church, in any good woriu for 
the gloty of God and the good of souls. 8. To observe the fasts and festivals of the 
Church. 9. To be regular at the meetings of the guild.'* That rule of life has the 
merit of being simple, and not aiming at too much. 
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7hbbs it one point which I think has not been nrged as freely and fully aa it ought to 
have been— that in order to nudntain a personal hold upon our children, after they 
leave our Sunday schoohi, and keep them faithful memben of the Church, we must look 
to the individual influence of the clergy upon the lambs of their flock, at that particular 
I)eriod of their spiritual life, marked out by the Church, when they become candidates 
for confirmation* My own parochial experience ranges over a period of twenty-five years'; 
jiod I have observed that in moat instances where any of my young men or young women 
have gone astray, whether to dissent or otherwise, on looking back to the period of their 
preparation for confirmation, I have found I had not been able to gain that hold upon 
them,' or so to strengthen their religious convictions, as to induce them to become com- 
municants, which, if by God^s grace I had been able to do, would, I believe, have 
altogether altered the character of their future life. We clergy^ when our confirmation 
work ia in hand, ought to be very careful that we be not content with mere confirma- 
tion olaases. What we want is, to bring our personal influence to bear upon those young 
■soldiers of Christ individually, and to see that th%y be thoroughly taught and grounded 
in true Church principles, and that their confession is a false step if it does not lead 
them to communion, and to an active sympathy in Church work and Church life. Let 
them understand that, as hitl^erto we have regarded them for the most part in the 
light of passive recipients of Divine grace in holy baptism, now they are going by their 
own act to embrace it and make it their own, of which their lives must be the proof. 
Xet us teach them this, and that they cannot hope to have their spiritual life stregthened 
«nd developed, without being regular and devout communicants ; and then, I am bold 
to say, we shall find that these young boys and girls of our confirmation and commani- 
«ant classes, will become attached and faithful members of the Church in their future 
jrears. 

The Rbv. Mamerto Gueritz, M.A., Vicar of Colyton, Devon, 

TThebb remains so very little to be said upon this subject that all I can do is to try to 
^ive the benefit of a little experience I have had on the subject of guilds as a means of 
keeping the younger members of our Church in communion with the Church. I would 
specially refer to the endeavour to make the guilds almost co-extensive with the Sunday 
school, making a very simple rule indeed, just a short prayer for the little children, and 
then keeping them on in that way with a monthly or a weekly meeting, as amusing and 
as instructive as possible, until they are old enough to be removed into the next part of 
the guild in which the][ will remain we hope for some longer time. The great benefit 
of the guild seems to be that it embodies those principles which have been laid down as 
the only true prindples on which we can hope to keep our children. First, it involves 
personal influence, then association, and then work. Personal influence is brought to 
bear in the guild, not only by the jMirish priest, but also by those who assist him in the 
-vrork. of their guild. It is impossible to overrate the importance of this, because personal 
influence is after all the one motive power. Then, in the guild, we have the association 
of the children and young people together which, giving them the same interests and 
sympathies, has a subtle effect upon them which binds them one to another, and to the 
Church. And, thirdly, there is work — ^giving them any little trifling thing to do is the 
tBray to interest them and attach them to the Church. We may liken these three things 
-to three very common things in everyday life ; the association together in a guild is the 
nail which binds our children to the Church ; personal influence is the hammer which 
drives it in ; and the work is the clenching of the nail on the other side. 
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Archdeacon Eaklk. 

I TBINK there haa been by some Bpeaken nndae stress laid upon what is 'called peisonal 
inflnenoe. I cannot help feeling that personal inflaence, whilst it is imdaabtedly a 
great strength to the ChTirch, is very frequently a source of great weaknetti, that is to 
say, when persons are led to attach themselves to a person rather than to the Church, 
ftnd, therefore, I think too much stress has been laid upon it. What I woi»ld iry to do 
myself would be not to effect any great work by my own personal influence, but to 
strengthen the sense of personal responsibility in those with whom I hare to do. I do 
not think there has been a sufiiciently distinct line drawn between two very different 
parts of the work — that is, the work merely of the teacher inthe Bible class w the Gen- 
firmation class, and the special work of the parish priest in the communieants* elaas^ 
In the one I think he ought to be absolute and dogmatic, the unquestionod and vnques* 
tionable authority; but in the other he ought to be the sympathising shepherd and 
friend. I do not find that these two very different aspects in that part of our work by 
which "^e endeaTour to attach our young people to us have been sufficiently distin-^ 
gukhed. We must attach our young people from two points of view. There most be 
the distinct sjMrltual attachment ; secondly, the intellectual attachment ; hut aiboTe all, 
stronger than the personal attachment, must be the attachment to the Ohureh as a 
system which represents, we believe, more f uUy than any other religious systeu the 
truth Its it is in Jesus. 



THURSDAY MORNING, s<A OCTOBER. 



The Ei;ght Rev. the Pbesident took the Chair at 10 o'clock. 



HOW TO INCREASE THE NUMBER AND IMPROVE THE 
TRAINING OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 

PAPERS. 

The Itev. W. Saumarez Smith, B.D., Principal of St. Aldan's 
College, Birkenhead, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Norwich. 

The subject which I have the honour of opening before the Congress this 
morning is both a practical and a pressing one. It is one on which we 
should consult with a view to action, and not content ourselves with mere 
complacent theorising ; and it is urgent, and demands- prompt attention 
froin the whole body of the Church. 

My endeavour will be, as concisely and cogently as I can in the space of 
twenty minutes, to make a few plain suggestions such as may stir thought 
and feeling in the matter before us. I have not the time to be either 
elaborate or exhaustive. 

The form under which the subject of the supply and training of the 
clergy comes before us at this Congress, viz., "How to increase the 
number and to improve the training of the clergy/' presupposes and 
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implies three things ; firsts that to have a strong body of clergy is 
beneficial j secondly, that wo now need more clergy ; and, thirdly, that 
clerical training needs improvement. 

The utility of the clergy, be it remembered, depends npon their com- 
petency to fulfil various functions, the discharge of which keeps Church 
woiik sdive, maintains its organic action, and promotes its orderly develop- 
ment. Indolent clergymen, disloyal clergymen, disorderly clergymen are 
clearly a hindrance, not a help, to Church work. The clergy we want are 
not men who wiH mechanically discharge routine duties without any real 
lively interest in their work ; nor men who with a fanatical mediaevalism 
always seem to be looking back, and to be disabled from looking properly 
aronnd them or wisely before them ; nor men who, bound in a narrow 
individualism, forget the corporate existence and operation of the Church 
at lurge. We want men who, whether their opinions and methods get 
them the name of High Church, Low, Church, or Broad Church, hold fast 
to those evangelical truths which are at the very heart of the Church's 
life ; men who, while they neglect neither the history of the past nor the 
exigencies of the present, ' desire above all things to work earnestly, 
According ta the energy and ability which Christ's Spirit gives, and to 
** preach Christ, warning every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that they may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus." 

^e variety of clerical functions is a point not to be lost sight of. They 
are (to use a common classification) evangelistic, pastoral, scholastic. 
The preacher, the parish clergyman, the scholar, are all needed, and many 
4sovts ef each. The field of clerical work is, therefore, wide, and in a 
national Church such as ours is, both in virtue of its historical position 
and to a great ettent, thank Qod, actually so by its influence and action, 
this field affords scope for, and ought to attract, much of the moral, in- 
tellectual, and religious earnestness of the country. We need in this 
Church and realm of England intelligent, well-informed, capable clergy 
throughout our urban and rural districts. I wish to speak to-day, how- 
«vei^, with reference ifethep to the general run of evangelists and pastors 
than to men of higher mental calibre and scholastic attainments. The 
" leiymed clergy " — ^the " scholars " in the specific sense of the term, — can 
only be few in comparison with the mass of men of ordinary abilities and 
attainments It would be a bad thing for the Church af England to lose 
her band' of schokrs and theologians : may they never be wanting ! But 
our subject concerns the whole body of clergy, and I think our attention 
is naturally directed rather to the way in which the general deficiency in 
the clerical ranks- may be supplied than to the way in which special 
privileges may be obtained. 

I must not attempt to give you many statistics as to the present need 
of more clergy ; and, indeed, as I have already said, this need is implied 
in the f^rm which our subject has assumed, so that our attention is 
invited' to the cure of an acknowledged deficiency rather than to the proof 
of it. Let me, however, just remind you that, according to an interesting 
Beport of a committee of the Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury, 
issued in February of this year, the number «of clergy in 1875 showed 
^*an alarming diminution." The Keport says — '*With the annual in- 
crease of churches we need a corresponding addition to the number of 
those who minister in them ; but this want is very fax from supplied. 
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Between 1844 and 1874 more than 2000 additioual churches were conse- 
crated; but, nevertheless, upon an average, the number of clergymen 
annually ordained between 1864 and 1873 was sixty-six below what it 
had been between 1844 and 1853. In 1874, when the number of 
ordinations showed a considerable increase over the years immediately 
preceding, it was ten below the average during the earlier decade just 
named; whilst last year (1875) the number was only 614, showing an 
alarming diminution/' 

Another testimony may be quoted from an " Urgent Appeal," proceed- 
ing from the " London Clerical Aid Society," and addressed to ^' Evan- 
gelical Churchmen, for funds to promote the education of suitable young 
men for the ministry of the Church of England." The committee of this 
Society begin their appeal thus — "That the number of clergy ordained 
annually has remained nearly stationary for the last twenty years is a fact 
which has been so continually set forth by ecclesiastical and other authori- 
ties that it may be supposed generally known and admitted." They 
then refer to " the multiplied agencies of various kinds " in connection 
with new churches, and numerous mission-rooms, and illustrate the state 
of matters by a reference to the last Eeport of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society : " It appears that out of a total number of 623 grants for 
curates, 154, or nearly one-fourth, remained inoperative, chiefly on ac- 
count of the incumbents being unable to find suitable men. If so, it 
would appear that there is, at this moment^ work needing the services of 
several hundred clergymen could they be found/' 

I may add one more statistical fact from my own experience as Prin- 
cipal of a theological college. In the year 1873, 59 applications were 
made to me for curates ; in the year 1874, there were 73 ; last year, there 
were 87 ; and this year, although a quarter of it has yet to run, close 
upon 80 applications have already been received. 

The need, then, is pressing, and it is acknowledged. What can the 
Church at large do to supply this need ? 

Let me, first, make one general remark. If as Churchmen we wish to 
secure a larger band of clergy, we must let practical considerations be 
paramount. As in general politics the statesman's view always modifies, 
and is wider than the view of the mere doctriTiaire specialist, although 
that special view is taken into due account by the statesman, so in ti^e 
matter of Church organisation and administration we must be prepared 
to modify pet theories, and, although doing our best to uphold high 
ideals, we must often let relative expediency decide a matter, where we 
cannot attain the absolute good to which we aspire. I say this because 
there are persons who seem to expect that every clergyman must be ex- 
cellent in all departments of clerical work; and, when they find that 
''the Christian, the scholar, and the gentleman" are not always so per- 
fectly represented or harmonised as tbey could wish in an ordained ouin, 
they proceed to despair of the Church, or to complain of bishops, or of 
examining chaplains, or^of theological colleges! We want as madi 
earnest Christianity as possible; we want as much intelligence and 
learning as possible ; we w%^t as much social power and pleasantness in 
the ranks of our clergy as is practicable ; but because oftentimes we fall 
below our ideals and our hopes, do not let us so much murmur or con- 
demn as increase our prayers and efforts for improvement^ and make the 
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best use of all the material we can get and can put into reasonable shape 
and efficiency. 

I ask now, What can Churchmen, lay and clerical, supposing them 
awake to the need of a larger number of clergy, do to replenish the 
clerical ranks ? 

(i.) First, we can maJce the clerical prof ession a less rq>elle7U one in the 
pecuniary point of view. 

It is quite right that the profession of a clergyman should not be a 
lucrative one. It would be highly inexpedient for the real welfare of the 
Church if the clerical position came to be looked upon as a source of gain, 
or as conferring large temporal advantages upon those who held it ; but 
it is not right, it is not expedient, that men, who are expected to give up 
their lives to a profession in which there is little worldly advantage and, 
at the same time, much need, on one side, for boldness and independence, 
and for conciliation and generosity on another, should be hindered by the 
fear of poverty and the pressure of circumstances from regarding that 
profession as one which they might enter without imprudence, in the hope 
of their being spiritually useful to their fellow-men. Of course the highest 
class of men who are. seeking the Christian ministry will be williDg to 
give up more than others, and to think less than others of any .worldly 
prospects ; but in a large Church like ours, and in a state of society like 
tiiat in which we now live, we cannot hope to see all the clergy equally 
enthusiastic, equally self-denying, equally moved by the highest mis- 
sionary spirit. We want a number of ordinary workers, while we may 
rejoice when we find unexpected good done by extraordinary ones. 

It becomes then a question especially incumbent^upon wealthier Church- 
men to consider whether they are doing what they should and might do 
to support any efforts to provide more adequate remuneration for the 
clergy. The following objects may be mentioned as those that should be 
more warmly taken up, not only by a few individuals^ but by large and 
united action on the part of the whole Church : — 

(a) The increase of smaller benefices ; 

(6) The provision of parsonage houses ; 

(c) The augmentation of curates' stipends after a certain amount of 
time spent and work done in the service of the Church ; 

{d) The establishment of a superannuation fund or some scheme of 
pensions for the clergy ; 

(«) An endeavour to expand existing charitable institutions for the 
clergy into a recognised church fund, to be apportioned and administered 
according to diocesan and local exigencies. 

If such objects were taken up by the laity of our Church, widely and 
generously, the clerical profession, without becoming lucrative, might be 
dirested of that fear of poverty and narrowness of means which keeps 
many" of the middle class and of poorer clergymen, if not from allowing, 
at any rate from inviting, their sons to think of the ministry as a 
profession. 

(2.} Another suggestion I have to make is this — We should not he afraid 
to welcome men from every qiiarter if we can find them work to do, 
and fit them for the work to be done. 

We have been recently reminded that " a National Church is a national 
protest for Grod and for Christ, for goodness and for truth.'' Now it is 
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unwise to limit this protest by needlessly narrowing the limits within 
which we seek for clergy. And yet there is an impression prevalent in 
43ome quarters that, when we get beyond the circle of university men, or 
* of gentlemen's sons, the material is necessarily so inferior that it cannot 
be well fitted for the high uses of a clergyman's position in our Church. 
Doubtless the breadth of a university education, properly used, and the 
social prestige and advantages of '^ gentlemen bom " are valuable elements 
in a clergyman's relation to his people ; and I am certainly not one who 
could wish in the slightest degree to depreciate or be unthankful for these 
privileges. Let us have among our clergy as many right-minded gentle- 
men and university men as possible. T^e more the better. But do not 
let us blink facts. There is a need for non-university men among our 
clergy ; and there is room and work for many from all classes of society, 
provided that they can be sufficiently instructed and trained. This being 
so, let us not add to the disadvantages of such men by treating them 
unfairly. The mere fact of an ordinary university degree should not be 
too highly rated, as it sometimes is, so that a less deserving candidate fox 
orders, who is a B. A., is just for this fact preferred to a more deserving 
man who has not a degree. Why should bishops refuse to entertain 
applications from "theological college" men, cw mchf or why lay down 
a regulation that a '^ theological college " man should not be ordained 
priest at the usual period ? Let each man be treated on his own merits; 
Let the inferior man, be he B.A. or not, come under the requisite dtsei- 
pline ; but let the competent man, even though he be not a B. A., be 
recognised and honoured. 

The fact is that, in this matter of the supply of clergy, the great diffi- 
culty lies, not so much in the acceptance of men of differing abilities and 
qualifications to be candidates for holy orders, as in their proper location. 
If bishops, patrons, incumbents could see that the inferior men did not 
occupy posts of duty above their powers, and could secure their services 
in the places where they might be most advantageously rendered, this 
difficulty would disappear. We might ordain fredy if we could locate 
strictly. But in the clerical profession, as in all others, it is not easy to 
secure the right man in the right place. The more urgently needful is it 
to widen and improve the training of all candidates for orders, in such a 
manner that when they are ordained they may be deeply consciouB of the 
claims of their profession, and, at the same time, distinctly capable of 
progressive self-improvement as opportunity and experience open the uniy. 
(3). A third suggestion is this — We might establish in our dioceses and 
parishes some more systematic recruitvng for the clerical prcfession 
than we have hitherto had, 

A judicious increase of the episcopate in our Church would, I donht 
*not, in this point as in others, stimulate Church feeling and activity. Bat 
even, as things now are, more might be done to invite and help forwafd 
in their course men who, without special invitation and help, would not 
see their way to taking holy orders, and the bishops should enconrage 
such effortd. 

Let it be a recognised duty on the part of clergymen in our larger 
parishes to look out for Ukely men among their lay fellow-workers, or in 
the congregation generally, and to put the subjec); of ordination before 
them for consideration. Then, in cases where it is necessary, let such. 
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men be helped to obtain the required training, either at the university 
or at some theological college — funds being provided by the well-to-do 
and wealtl^ier members of the congregation, not as charity to the indi- 
vidual, but as a gift to the Church. Several men have been thus sent to 
St. Aidan's with very good results. 

The society I have already mentioned, the London Clerical Education 
Aid Society, and another society, called the Ordination Candidates' Exhi- 
bition Fund, established, I believe, by Canon Gregory, and strongly 
commended by Canon Liddpn in a letter to the " Guardian " on the 12 th of 
July last^ are more general channels through which contributions might 
be given to the good, object of encouraging and aiding such local efforts. 
We want men more than, and before, Churches ; let the ^living agents be 
forthcoming ; buildings will follow in due course. 

I have not time to do much more than mention the proposal which 
has been put forward to make " the diaconate a permanent order in the 
Church instead of its remaining little more than a stepping-stone to the 
priesthood,'' and to let deacons be employed iii secular as well as clerical 
work. 

(4.) I am not prepared either to commend or to condemn this proposal. 
I would only say, that, if the idea were followed up, it would probably be 
expedient that the age of entering the diaconate should be reduced ; that 
the position of the deacon would be rather a doubtful and difficult one ; 
and that special care would have to be taken with regard to the theological 
training and examination of the deacons before they were allowed to pro- 
ceed to what would then be the more distinctly clerical office of the 
priesthood. 

11. And now a word or two— for that is all my time allows me— on 
the second part of our subject j viz., How to improve the training of our 
clergy. 

Here again I must adhere to my resolve to speak not of the higher, but 
only of the lower, stratum of the candidates for orders. Our subject 
seems to me to demand this. In the case of those who have educational 
advantages from their youth, and in due course go up to one of our 
uiiiversities, it is their own fault if they do not prepare themselves for 
their profession. With reference to university education for intending 
clergymen, I will only say that care should be taken to supply oppor- 
tunities for the specialties of clerical training in addition to all the general 
culture which is so freely provided. At theological colleges, on the other 
hand, in the case of those men who do not go up to a university at all, 
care should be taken to secure some basis of general education. 

Speaking now, as having chiefly in view wow.-university men, I will 
mention three desiderata in their clerical training ; one referring to the time 
before ordination, another to the test at ordination, and a third to their 
training after ordination. 

(i.) Many men have moral and religious aptitudes for the profession 
of a clergyman, who yet need a greater degree of intellectual development 
than their circumstances have allowed them ta attain, before they can be 
widely efficient as clergymen. Aijd' two years at a theological college, 
vehich is the ordinary course, do not afford sufficient preparatory training 
in the general, as distinguished from the professional, aspect. Greater 
length of training might be secured by private preparation being supplied 
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to such men before they went to a college ; by the establishment of pre- 
paratory classes in connection with the college ; or by enabling men who 
need it to stay longer at the college kself . 

The establishment of scholarships and prizes to stimulate the studies of 
theological students is a matter which should not be disregarded by those 
interested in improving the training of the clergy. 

(2.) I pass on to make one suggestion as to the character of the test 
which should be applied at . bishops' examinations of candidates for holy 
orders. Ther^e can, of course, be no doubt at all that the strongest stress 
must be laid on motives and moral earnestness. But I am speaking now 
of the intellectual test. The great difficulty which theological teachers, 
examining chaplains, and bishops must again and again feel is where to 
fix the minimum of requirement at the outset of a clergyman's career, 
with due regard, on the one hand, to the importance of knowledge in a 
clergyman, and on the other, to the practical exigencies of church and 
parish administration. The knowledge of every young candidate for 
orders must be immature ; and his powers of expressing himself often 
feeble. It is (I speak from experience) an extremely difficult matter to 
say where the " I wish this man were more (intellectually) fit to become 
a clergyman," is to pass into the definite sentence, ^' I say that this man 
is (intellectually) unfit to become a clergyman." I think we may at least 
lay down this principle, that the bishop's examination should test capabUiip 
without requiring too uniform a measure of attainments. High attain- 
ments are desirable ; but in the majority of cases, as in other professions, 
they are not to be looked for, especially at the outset of a man's profes- 
sional career, before he has learned the precious, though often humiUating, 
lessons of practical experience. Now I will ask a question which may, at 
the first hearing, startle some whose ideas of clerical training run in an old, 
traditional groove : yet it is a question which has been forced on my own 
observation, and must, I consider, Be boldly faced at the present day, in 
its bearing both on the quantity and the quality of our clergy. It is this, 
Is the requirement of Latin and Greek from every can(£idate for the 
ministry a necessary and wise one % I think not. In most cases, it may 
be ; as a general rule and standard it is certainly good. The possessiito 
of a real knowledge of these languages is an essential acquisition for 
the " theologian," and is much to be desired in every clergyman. But it 
is not in the power of many men to acquire such a knowledge, who are 
yet by no means unfitted to be excellent evangelists and pastors. They 
may manage to scrape through a college or a bishop's examination; 
but, in their case, the time and toil spent in acquiring a smattering of 
Greek and Latin, would have been more profitably spent upon definite 
study of their Bible in English, upon the deeper consideration of Christian 
doctrines and Christian evidences, and upon the culture of English com- 
position. Speaking as a teacher, I unhesitatingly say that we should do ^ 
well to improve the English education of the many, while we neglect not 
to encourage the comparatively few, who can do so, thoroughly to study 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

(3.) I must hasten on to touch one part of the subject which I do not 
think is sufficiently considered ; I mean the training of the young clergy- 
man in the. earlier years of his ministerial life. Do incumbents sufficiently 
regard the responsibility which rests upon them in this matter ? Are not 
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curates sometimes' treated either as if they wanted no help or guidance 
from the experience of an older man, or as mere subordinates rather than 
fellow-workers] Much of the thoughtfulness, patience, tact, which we 
need in the working clergy of our Church, may be acquired and strength- 
ened by means of the considerateness and care with which a conscientious 
incumbent will try to develop the capabilities of his curate. On the 
other hand, there is sometimes reason for complaint in the restlessness 
and self-will of young curates ; and those who have just entered the ministry 
should remember that they have much to learn, and that their relation 
to their incumbent is one in which not only should his sympathy be lookjgd 
for, but his authority and experience recognised and respected. 

But, after all, the training of the clergyman after ordination rests mainly 
on himself. Study, observation, and prayer are needed for every man's 
self-improvement all his life long. But the clergyman at the outset of 
his ministerial career should especially watch agauist the temptations 
which might lead him to neglect these ei^sential requisites of a useful 
Christian life and to become indolent, arrogant, or worldly. 

My allotted time forbids me to say more. Let me conclude with a 
thought in which we all shall agree — whatever diflferences or difficulties we 
may feel in arranging methods of study, or, in devising plans for recruit- 
ing our clerical ranks. All our schemes and external machinery, nay, all 
our hopes and efforts, are utterly vain without the blessing of the Lord 
of the Harvest, who alone can send forth the right kind of labourers. 
Our strength lies in frequent and sustained intercession ; and whatever 
the obstacles may be in building up the temple of Christ, the Word of the 
Lord remains, at once to humble and to embolden us, " Not by might, nor 
by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts." 



The Rev. R. W. Randall, M.A., Incumbent of All Saints, 

Clifton, Bristol, 

We want more clergy, how are we to get them 1 There is one-half of 
the subject which we are to consider, and it is that half with which I shall 
principally deal. And the first thing that I venture to suggest is, that it 
is a very good sign, and not at all a bad sign, that we want more clergy. 
It is a bad sign, perhaps, that we do not get more clergy as quickly as 
we could wish, that the supply is not equal to the demand ; but that there 
should be a large demand, a pressing, an eager, and almost an impatient 
demand, for more clergy, shows very plainly that the Church is up and at 
work in earnest. For why do we want more clergy ? Is it not because 
the Church feels more earnestly the nature of her great work, and has a 
more intense longing to do that work thoroughly and efficiently 1 The Church 
— not the laity alone, nor the clergy alone, but the whole body of the 
Church — ^has been realising more and more, for many years past, what the 
varied needs for souls are, and great, noble, and loving efforts have been 
made to supply those needs. Vast arrears of work had to be made up to 
supply the deficiencies of long years of inaction. Great exertion had to be 
made to meet, in any degree, the necessities of a rapidly-increasing popu- 
lation. But we have not been dismayed at the difficulties that faced us. 
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We have not folded our hands in despair. Something at least has been 
done. Churches have been built in large numbers ; many of the old 
churches have been enlarged ; to these have been added mission 
churches and school chapels. There has been a very large increase in 
the numbers of services performed i ri these churches and chapels. Much 
as we may have been surprised at the large sums which the return asked 
for by Lord Hampton has shown to have been spent on churches, I doubt 
whether a tabulated return of the increase of services performed in the 
churches would not surprise us more. The old forms of instruction 
by sermons and catechising of the young have been largely multiplied. 
New forms of instruction in the shape of addresses to persons of varying 
classes and ages have been added. And above all, pastoral inter- 
course with individual souls, both through the visits of the pastor to his 
people, and the resorting of the people for spiritual guidance to the 
pastor, has increased, and is daily increasing. And to this greater 
activity in all the ordinary work of the clergy, must still be added the 
special efforts that have been made by missions to arouse the careless and 
to gather in the lost, and the lighting up of a fire of a greater zeal in 
the clergy by the holding of retreats. It could not but be that all this 
new work — all this awakening of fresh zeal and earnestness — all these 
varied efforts to bring the power of Christianity to bear upon the masses 
of the population of this country, should make a large increase in the 
number of the clergy absolutely necessary. The pressing need which the 
Church feels for more men to do her work, is one of the best of all proofs 
that she has set herself in good earnest to do that work. The cry that 
goes up for help is like the cry of the apostles when the very breaking of 
the net showed them what a multitude of fishes they had taken. We may 
well be full of joy and of hope for the Church when we see what God 
has done through her. This is the bright side of the picture, and it is a 
very bright one. 

But we are bound to look at the other side of the picture. We need 
help sorely, it is said, and the helpers do not come in ; or, at any rate, 
they do not seem to come in so fast as they did some time back. Certainly 
they do not come in in such numbers as to meet the constantly increasing 
needs of the Church. And so we are brought face to face with the 
question, How are we to increase the number of candidates for holy 
orders, — in other words. How are we to increase the number of clergy 1 

And yet there is a previous question which we must ask, What do you 
mean by clergy ? For, if by clergy you mean no more than a set of men 
who are to hold a certain official position in a religious society, or a kind 
of spiritual police, or a certain number of men who would perform re- 
spectably the duties of agents to a governmental department of public 
worship, it might not be so very difficult to find such men ; though it 
might be very difficult to find any real use in such a body of men when 
you had got them together. When Churchmen talk of clergy, they mean 
something very different from this. When we talk of clergy, we mean 
those who belong to God in a very special and pecuhar way ; those who 
have been called and chosen by Him to be His servants ; those who have 
chosen Him to be their Majster ; who feel themselves bound to set forth 
His honour and glory ; to make Him known and loved ; who have a 
burning love for Him and for His people. And when we talk of the 
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clergy of tbe Church of England we mean those who love that particular 
part of the Church of God with a very special love, and who are devoted 
to it with a very special loyalty, and who love its faith, its worship, and 
its rules of life with all their hearts and souls, who hold the truths which 
it delivers to them, and reject the errors which it rejects. And this, 
because they are convinced that in doing so they are faithful subjects of 
the true Catholic Church, which is the same as being subjects of our Lord, 
because He is the Head of the Church, and the King of the kingdom of 
God upon earth. In short, the clergy whom we want to have increased 
amongst us are such as shall be devoted servants of Jesus Christ, and of 
His Church. 

What, then, will tend to increase the number of such men amongst us ) 
All that tends to place the work of the clergy before them as a high and 
noble work, the highest and noblest work for the highest of all Masters. 
All that tends to raise'the spiritual character of the work, and the heavenly 
and spiritual character of the Church in which the work is done : all that 
stirs enthusiasm for God and His Church, and all that gives free scope for 
the working of such enthusiasm in its efforts to meet the difficulties that 
impede the work of the ministry. Nothing short of a great and noble 
enthusiasm, an unearthly enthusiasm for One far above this world and 
what this world can offer, will fill the ranks of the ministry. Such an 
enthusiasm may well be felt for the Church of England as part of the 
great Catholic Church, with her apostolic descent, her history of a noble 
past more ancient than the Crown and Constitution of England, with the 
memory of God's special mercies in reforming and purifying her, with the 
sense of her great mission, it may be towards the whole of Christendom, 
and certainly towards our nation committed to her spiritual charge. Such 
an enthusiasm has been felt, and is felt for 'her, as representing the cause 
of God and His truth in our land. But it will not be felt if she is robbed 
of her spiritual character, if she is treated as though she were the mere 
creature of man, if the marks of her inheritance for the past, for which 
lier best sons have so loved her, are rudely torn from her. We cannot 
afford to do anything that shall cause the Church to be less loved, or 
which should lower her in the eyes of those who would work for her. 

It must be borne in mind that there are not a few things which 
binder men from becoming candidates for holy orders at the present day. 
The difficulties in the way of preparation for holy orders are great. 
The expense of an university education falls very heavily on parents. 
The burden of such an education is less likely than of old to be diminished 
by the aid of scholarships and eleemosynary foundations, because the ten- 
dency of recent legislation in throwing such scholarships open to competi- 
tive examination has been to make them much more easy of acquisition 
to those who can afford to pay for previous tuition, than to those who 
cannot. The rich, who do not need such aid for their children, have been 
the gainers. The poorer parents have been the losers. This probably shuts 
out many who, in former times, would have been able to enjoy the bene- 
fit of an university education. But even when the university course has 
been completed, there remains, at least for those who wish to be best 
trained for their sacred work, a further course of residence and preparation 
at a theological college, with its additional expense. The expense of 
education is, therefore, a formidable hindrance in the way of those whose 
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means are not large.' But when the education is completed, the endow- 
ments of the Church are so scanty that it becomes more and more impos- 
sible for any one in holy orders to live by his profession. The value of 
benefices has not risen with the increased cost of living. Indeed, the pay- 
ment of the clergy is so miserably small that more than one-third of the 
benefices of the Church are under ;^ 200 a year. 

Two benefices next to my own, in the diocese of Chichester, were en- 
dowed one with ;^55, the other with ;^ 45 a year. Can parents afford to 
let their children go into holy orders with the prospect of their being able 
to earn no more for their livelihood ;than this ? Is it to be wondered at 
that there is a deficiency of candidates for a life of poverty ? It ought to 
be added that the life of one in holy orders is not now, as it was once, a 
life of calm ease and retirement. Our times, and even the public opinion 
of our day, demand of the clergy hard, constant, and often most exhausting 
work. The cases of clergy who altogether break down under the strain of 
such work are not uncommon. We may be thankful for this change in 
the estimate of what is demanded of a minister of God, but we must not 
be surprised that many hold back from self-sacrifice, who woyild have been 
quite ready to embrace a soothing life of easy usefulness. 

But, after all, it may be said, men arise a^ain and again, who are ready 
to spend and to be spent in their work for God and His Church ; who 
look not to what they can receive, but to what they can give ; who think 
not of what they can gain for themselves, but of what they may gain of 
glory for God* Most undoubtedly this ia true. It is the glory of the 
Church that she hsis had many such sons. But what motive has worked 
in their hearts'? Has it not been enthusiasm — enthusiasm for a great 
cause, a great and noble institution, and still more for One whom they 
believed to have pledged His presence to them in that institution % And 
are there not signs that fewer men are moved by such an enthusiasm to 
offer themselves as candidates for holy orders ? and if so, may it not be 
that, even where there is an earnest, a heartfelt, and a loving enthusiasm 
for the Church, that enthusiasm is not allowed scope fully and freely to 
carry out the system of the Church 1 Are not men held back by the 
feeling that a loyal and zealoufi son of .the Church of England must be 
prepared to meet with almost every conceivable discouragement in his 
work for the Church] If he has himself a great faith in the divine 
authority of the Church, he may find widely spread around him a disbelief 
in her spiritual character. If he has a great admiration for her system of 
faith and worship, he may find his efforts to restore that faith and worship 
discountenanced, and encouragement not only withheld from him, but 
given to those who would resist improvement. If he has learnt in the 
school of our great divines, and prizes the truth which they cherished and 
defended, he may find that there are no men more open to misrepresenta- 
tion, and even to oppression, than the representatives of the great school 
of Catholic theology, the very glory and strength of the Church of Eng- 
land. If, in his love for the Prayer-book of the Church, he tries to make 
the rules of the Prayer-book the rule for the service in his church, he may 
find himself running counter to all the strange misinterpretatiops that, 
with a very ingenuity of contradictoriness, have been put upon those rules. 
It may come to be his misfortune to be called lawless and disobedient, be- 
cause he has set himself more thoroughly to obey the l^ws which have been 
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80 long broken, that obedience looks like disobedience, and order like dis- 
order. The fire of enthusiasm need burn brightly, strongly, almost fiercely, 
to withstand the chill of all these discouragements. The circumstances of 
our day seem to be just the very most unfavourable for obtaining candi- 
dates for holy orders. The indifferent are repelled by the demand for work 
and earnestness ; the enthusiastic .are discouraged because enthusiasm is too 
rudely dealt with ; the follower of the world cannot make a good bargain out 
of the Church ; the man who has faith in the Church must not be tolerated 
if he goes beyond the world's ideas of what religion should be : therefore 
those who offer themselves for holy orders are &r fewer than they should 
be. Those who want to live by a profession do not offer themselves ; for 
beyond the mockery of the name of the thing, there is no living to be got 
for one in holy orders. Neither do those who seek a quiet life of useful- 
ness look for it in this w^y, because life is made unquiet, and usefulness 
ingeniously hindered. Those who love the principles of the English 
Church hold back, for these principles have long been in the way of being 
steadily discouraged. Those who believe that the English Church keeps 
the middle path of truth between Eome and dissent, are not attracted, 
because it is so much the fashion to make a present to Eome of so much 
that is ancient and good, and to borrow from dissent so much that is 
novel and bad. Those who are enthusiastic do not come forward, because 
enthusiasm is frowned down. We lose the idle, if they are a loss, because 
too much work is demanded. We lose those who wish ta work, because 
such work as is to be done must be done in the world's way, and not in 
the Church's way. We lose the refined and educated, because the pro- 
spect of having to withstand an undiscerning opposition has no charm for 
tjiem. We lose those who are of tougher materia], and who might even 
make martyrs, because we have succeeded to a marvel in robbing the 
Church of its divine character. Those who are rich in purse and rich 
in heart stand aloof more than they did, because they are blamed for 
spending themselves and their means on what they believe to be the true 
interests of the Church. Those who are poor dare not take up a work 
which demands such an outlay to ensure its success. Those who have 
tender consciences as to what they are bound to believe and to do fear to 
commit themselves, because a layman is at least left free to live as a con- 
scientious Churchman should live, but a clergyman is likely to be taught 
quickly and sharply what is the meaning of suffering for conscience' sake. 
And yet those who have no conscience do not find a berth provided for 
them, because the tone of public opinion is just too high to leave them 
undisturbed in the neglect of sacred duties. 

Here are reasons enough why there should be a scarcity of candidates 
for holy orders, and the reasons surely suggest some of the remedies. 
And the remedies are to a very large extent in the hands of the members 
of the Church Congress. From the little child that is being catechised, 
up to the president of this Congress, and to our fathers in God, who are 
rulers of the Church with him, there is something for each of us to do. 
ParenU may make it a part of their earliest teaching that the Church is 
sv great, an unearthly, a spiritual society, the kingdom of Qod on earth, 
the body of our blessed Lord, the temple in which the Holy Ghost dwells. 
They may make their children feel that to work for her is to work for God, 
to do something for that dear Lord who has loved us so dearly. So they 
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may waken in the tender hearts of their little ones an enthusiasm for thtf 
Church. It is in the family that candidates for holy orders should be 
enrolled, that the highest, the purest, the noblest, the only safe ambition 
should be awakened, to do, and dare, and suffer something for God in' His 
Church. It is in the family that the best preparation for holy orders is 
made ; that, on which alone all after preparation can be built up. Eunice 
and Lois prepared St. Timothy, St. Monica gave St. Augustine to the 
Church. The religion of the family altar leads up to the religion of the 
altars of God's family, the Church. 

But who, indeed, amongst us could not help to kindle, to diffuse, to 
fan the glow and fire of enthusiasm for the Church 1 Really to study her 
Book of Common Prayer, — much more to live out her faith into our life, 
to keep her rules, would help us to see what we owe to her, and how 
marvellously God has preserved for us in her the treasures of His truth 
and grace. Then, surely, as men loved the Church they would provide 
more generously for the support of her ministers, by diocesan funds for the 
increase of the miserably small pittances received by so many of her clergy 
— they would provide for the training of clergy, perhaps, again by some 
diocesan fund to be used for maintaining poor students at the university ; 
or through the Ordination Candidates Exhibition Fund, or by the endow- 
ment of theological colleges to meet the case of those who long to serve the 
Church, but who ought to have a less expensive, but not a less thorough 
education than the universities can give. But all this will fail without 
one thing more. We want money. We must have money. We cannot 
expect men for the work without money. But money will not give us the 
men, and the kind of men whom we want are not to be had for money. 
No ! -our hands must be free to give, but our hearts must be freer still to 
love. Enthusiasm for the Church, we want that, l)ut what is it ? Enthu- 
feiasm for the one Lord in whom all hearts meet ; for the one Body into 
which we have been all baptized by the Holy Ghost. Enthusiasm" for 
unity. Let us be tolerant : let us bear with one another. Let us be free, 
generous, loving to one another. Let us determine to understand, to 
appreciate, to know one another, — yes ! to honour and to respect a con- 
scientious difference of opinion. Let us discourage factious opposition 
and litigation. Let us say with one heart and voice, " Perish all contention 
that goes to sever Christian from Christian." Laity and clergy, let us 
know but one strife — the strife against sin and evil ; but one contention 
— who shall do most for our Lord. So let us welcome the earnest efforts 
of all men that mean to serve our Lord in His Church. Let us give the 
fullest and freest encouragement to all who are making an honest effort to 
bring home the faith and practice of the Church of England to the hearts 
and lives of the people of England. Then see whether, clear as to what 
they are to believe, clear as to what they are to do, clear as to what they 
are to teach, sure of the support and sympathy of their brother Church- 
man, certain of the encouragement of their Fathers in God, you will not 
have men in abundance, even eager to offer themselves, for the glorious 
work which the Church has to do for her Lord, of knitting man to man, 
nay, of lifting man above the sorrows, the dangers, the sufferings, the sins 
of the world, and knitting him to God. 
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ADDKESS. 
The Bev. Robinson Thornton, D.D. 

Wb hear much on all sides of the varioas difficulties that stand in the way of our 
obtaining a suitable number of candidates for holy orders. I cordially agree with the 
view taken by the author of the last paper ; for in all ray little experience as a resident 
fellow and tutor at Oxford, the head master of a public school, and the warden and 
theological professor of a college connected with the disestablished Church of Scotland, 
I have scarcely met with any difficulty but one, and that is summed up in the word 
"money/' The money difficulty presents itself in two forms, both of them touched on 
in the paper that has just been read. The first form of the difficulty is the want of 
prospects. A man shrinks from entering the ministry if he has nothiug to look forward 
to, save that, after twenty years of conscientious labour, he may be dismissed by indi- 
vidual caprice from a paltry curacy. We are twitted by the world with always " look- 
ing after the loaves and fishes.*' The accusation is untrue ; the clergy are by no meaos 
mercenary, they are eminently self-denying. But I will say this, that there are things 
which men are not at liberty to give up. They may relinquish, as many do, all thoughts 
of ease, personal comfort, and distinction, and all hopes of married life, this is their 
own to give ; but there may be others dependent on them, and I contend that a man 
has no right to say to a widowed mother or an invalid sister, ** It is corban, by whatso- 
ever thou mightest be profited by me." The second form which the difficulty assumes 
is connected with the funds necessary for the maintenance and training of men for 
holy orders. I endorse all the last eloquent reader said about the abolition of thoae 
scholarships at the universities which used to supply a large number of intending 
ministers of the Church. I do not stand before you as an apologist of the close scholar- 
ship system ; but I state it as a simple fact, that the alteration in the tenure of scholar- 
ships and the mode of gaining them has barred from the priesthood sons of tlergy 
and poor gentlemen who might have been an ornament to the ministry, but find them- 
selves compelled to turn elsewhere. How are we to get over the difficulty ? Let me 
put a case. I have before ray mind a young man who has a true vocation from on high, 
whose heart is with Christ's Church and her work, whose anxiety is to spend and bo 
spent in preaching the gospel. He has been educated at a good school, and is now 
eighteen years old. His father says to him, *'I have given you a good education, but 
I cannot afford to keep you at study any longer ; it would be unfair to your brothers 
and sisters if I were to do so ; you must begin to earn your own living." What is the 
young man to do ? Five years must elapse before he can be ordained, and the question 
is, how is he to proceed ? I say,, let him go into some secular occupation ; let him 
become a clerk in a bank, a mercantile house, or a solicitor's office, or adopt any honour- 
able means of maintaining himself. Let him at the same time register his name with 
some person in authority as an intending candidate for holy orders, if God permit. 
Let him by that authority be directed how to prosecute his studies at home ; how to 
utilise those spare hours which so many spend in frivolity ; and under that guidance 
let him go on learning as much as he can of those things which it is necessary for the 
minister of God to know. Having arrived at a certain proficiency in these studies under 
direction, he must commence his special ministerial education. The question arises, 
Wlio is to take charge of those intending clergy ? It is a difficulty, but I think it is 
solved by some words that were uttered the other evening. We were told on high 
authority that archdeacons had nothing to do. In my ignorance I always supposed 
they had a great deal to do, and did it very well ; none better than the venerable speaker 
himself. May not the archdeacon with the utmost propriety be the "arch," or ruler, 
of intending deacons ? But if it turns out that what appears a mere trifle to the energetic 
mind of the Archdeacon of Taunton is hard work to others, and that archdeacons really 
are fully employed, we must look for some one else. The head of the diocesan college 
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might do the work, if he had time ; if he has not (and he probably would be too much 
engaged), may I ask of what use are canons? 

To return to the point. After a course of study, or, in the case of the university man, 
after finishing his university course, there must be the special training for holy orders. 
'!For this my promising young man will need funds. They may be supplied as they are 
now being supplied at Carlisle and Lincoln. A resident in London may avail himself 
for a while of these excellent evening classes lately commenced at King's College ; but 
still some special ministerial education will be needed, and while this is going on, my 
young man will require to be maintained ; not only to have his educational expenses 
defrayed, but to be kept entirely. There must be a'general fund for this purpose. It 
will not do to have a special society ; people are complaining now of the number of 
Church societies, and these who, like myself, have to solicit subscriptions for one, are 
often told, " There are so many Church societies already, we cannot think of support* 
inganew one.'* I suggest this: why cannot the Additional Curates Society and the 
Pastoral Aid Society take upon themselves to open a fund for this object, and be 
trustees of the fund— supplementing their work of paying actual ministers by a 
provision for a future supply of clergy ? 

Supposing, then, the money to be forthcoming, what course is the man to pursue? 
One idea is, that he should spend his time in learning pastoral work in some parish in 
town or country. I submit that this is not the best plan. The young Churchman 
between eighteen and twenty-two would have been in communication with his parish 
priest, and would have learned a great deal under him ; and an acquaintance with the 
rest of the pastoral duty is not to be gained as men acquire a knowledge of pathology, by 
clinical lectures, but is to be got in the diaconate itself. And here I would urge that 
the diaconate should not be a mere uncomfortable year, at the expiration of which a 
man may receive priest's orders, but a reality ; and should last three years, unless there 
were some special cause why the term should be shortened. If I may be allowed to 
quote myself, I abstained on principle from taking priest's orders till the third Trinity 
Sunday after I had received the diaconate. Having rejected the idea of learning pas- 
toral work in a parish — a scheme of study which, I fear, in too many instances, would 
lead to little but a considerable proficiency in croquet and an early engagement, — the 
question recurs, What is to be done ? "We must have a training college : a college with 
all its hallowing influences, where a man can be under a head, and can be associated 
with other candidates for the ministry. To decide what the course of training ought to 
be, we must ask. What kind of men we want to produce ? First, we do not want a ''semi- 
nary priest." These are not my words, but the words of one now gone to his rest, one 
whom I am proud and thankful to be able to call my revered and beloved friend, 
the late saintly Bishop of Brechin. Neither, again, do we want a mere fussy, worldly- 
minded, ecclesiastical man of business, with a thin varnish of professional decency. We 
want something very different from either ; and I shall submit to the Congress four 
points which must be attended to : not that they are all that one would desire, but we 
have to content ourselves with a minimum. The first and most important is, personal 
holiness. That cannot be taught : it must be given from above. But it may be fostered, 
though it cannot be taught ; in Holy Communion at least weekly ; in frequent devotion; 
in continual intercourse with a pious and learned head of the college, to whom the student 
may look for counsel and guidance ; in association with his fellows ; at morning and 
evening prayer ; and at that last service which crowns the day — I trust no one will be 
offended if I call it by the old name of Compline— a special night devotion which has 
reference to the works and trials of the day*gone by. In these and such as these the 
young aspirant to the ministry may hope to gain^that growth in holiness so indispens- 
able for the Christian minister. Secondly, it is true of all men, but above all of the 
priest, "before all things, it is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith." By the 
Catholic Faith, I mean not the opinions of this or that school of thought within the 
pale of our tolerant Church, but the one holy CathoUc Apostolic Faith revealed in the 
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Scriptures and handed down in God's Cliurch to the present day. Therefore, there 
must be instruction in dogmatic theology, and also in the nature of those assaults on the 
faith made in past ages by varied heresies, and now in our times in the form of a bla- 
tant infidelity. Thirdly, the minister of the Gospel must know his Bible well ; and 
here I cannot consent to giva up the Greek Testament. It, and not the translation, is 
the Word of God, and I cannot consent that a priest be unable to read that Word : in- 
deed, I would that he should be introduced to the threshold at least, if no more, of that 
saerftd tongue in which David sang and Isaiah prophesied for all time. And the priest 
must know his Prayer-book thoroughly, as well as his Bible. Fourthly, he must be 
taught to read and to preach : not to write sermons only, but to preach them when writ- 
ten, which is a very different thing; and I believe that three-fourths of those who 
enter holy orders might, by a little practice in the college chapel, learn to preach ex- 
tempore, I can%nly say that I have tried the experiment with most satisfactory results. 
As I have said, the intending clergyman must know Greek, and I plead for a little 
Hebrew ; the Church requires Latin ; but there is another language I want him to know 
well, and that is English. To these four points I must add a little hobby of my own. 
There are many other branches of knowledge, — music, architecture, natural science, — 
which are very useful to the priest ; but I should like him, if possible, to be introduced 
to the works of a great thinker — shall I call him secular or religious ? — I mean Plato. 

[It is not the Platonic philosophy, beautiful as it is, that I should wish him to study ; 
but I know no better guide to method in teaching, in catechising, in* dealing with the 
minds and souls of men, even with one's own soul, than the Socratio dialogue.] 
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In your opening address, my Lord Bishop, you reminded the Congress that it was 
exceedingly important that we should be as practical as possible. The subject upon 
which I have been invited to speak is eminently a practical subject — ^indeed, if I were 
disposed to neglect the injunction of your lordship, I should feel it exceedingly 
difiScult to do so, because it is a practical subject far removed both from the arena of 
controversy and from the range of mere speculation. I feel that we are very fortunate 
in having the two wants of the Church brought together under one head ; we are 
brought face to face with two great wants, the existence of which I believe to be 
universally allowed, and to a very great extent felt, both by clergy and laity, and it is 
quite impossible for a speaker or reader to deal with one of these wants without con- 
stantly coming into contact with the other. , It is almost impossible to keep the two 
distinct : at the same time, for the sake of clearness, and because I desire, above all, to 
be practical, I shall try to adopt the twofold division. Having been for eighteen years 
tutor of a college in Cambridge, I have had some acquaintance with the great and 
increasing demand for curates. Not a week passes in the year, not a week has passed 
for many years, without my receiving applications, sometimes many applications, from 
clergy in want of curates, and in by far the larger number of instances I have been 
unable to recommend curates. Here we are in face of a great want. The first reader 
told us that he has had a large number of applications made to him of the same kind, 
and no doubt the same testimony would be given by other tutors and heads of colleges. 
A very remarkable paper appeared in the "Literary Churchman" about three months 
ago, entitled ** Clergy Supply — Where wanted, and How to get it." This article was 
copied into the pages of the "English Churchman" and "Clerical Journal." It sets 
before us in a very striking light not only the reality of the want, but its specific 
nature. After stating that probably between eight and nine millions of the population 
of England are placed within something fewer than 1300 parishes, the writer goes 
on to say : — 

We have to estimate our spiritual destitution, not by tens of thousands, not by 
hundreds of thousands, but by millions. Then, remember that these millions are the 
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active, energetic, toiling millions of our artisans, men accustomed to combination, 
educated just up to that point which makes them self-confident and self-reliant, open 
to every gust of political excitement, full of class jealousies towards those above them 
in the social scale, pandered to by demagogues, and plied incessantly with that infidel 
literature of which we gave a few specimens some weeks back — and say if we have not 
here a danger of the first magnitude. The lack of clergy, then, is a tremendous reality, 
though not quite in the sense in which it is popularly spoken of. There has been no 
great falling off in the mere numbers, rather the reverse, for, however, the ordinations 
have fluctuated, they have for years past always exceeded the' deaths ; but the supply 
has gone to one place, and the need has grown in another, and this to such an extent 
that it may not be too much to say that we may have a population in England equal to 
those of Scotland and Ireland taken together for whom we cannot say that any 
adequate provision is made either of churches or of clergy. 

Then he goes on to show from statistics that the want of clergy is greatest just wheie 
the masses of the population are most thickly congregated. The qu^tion before this 
meeting is, How are we to supply this want ? We have heard from preceding speakers 
that the supply must commence in the family. I believe that, and I wish there were 
jnore mothers like Hannah who lenl} her son to the Lord for His service. I wish that 
in every godly family the father and the mother held up to their boys that the most 
honourable office to which they can aspire, the most useful as well as the most im* 
portant, is the office of the ministry of our Church ; that there is no position in life to 
which a young man should look forward to at once with so much humility and desire, 
as to be an ambassador for Christ, to be brought near to God in the ministry of His 
sanctuary. Then I say that the same important truth should be kept before the minds 
of the masters of schools and those engaged in tuition in the universities. I am 
ashamed to confess that I am often very backward in pressing the claims of the ministry 
upon young men even when I feel that they are likely to do good service to the Church. 
"\Ve want to keep before men's minds that they may serve God more efficiently if the 
way is laid open for them to come into the ministry. I naturally look upon the 
question from a university point of view, and I do not speak with any jealousy of 
theological colleges ; but, as a fact, the universities have almost a prescriptive right 
to the preparation of the great body of the clergy of the Church of England : and it 
would be an evil day for England's Church and England's universities when this should 
cease to be the case ; and for this reason— while I believe in many cases the training at 
a theological college is absolutely necessary (and I have sent pupils of my own to them, 
and been thankful that I could do so), still I feel that there is this danger — a danger 
especially great at the present time— that the theological college is apt to run in too 
narrow a groove in its instruction ; in other words, the doctrinal teaching is too apt to 
be the reflection of a particular school of mind or thought iu stead of being that broad, 
that truly Catholic teaching, which, thank God, has long prevailed in my beloved 
university. I could touch upon many causes of the deficiency in the supply of clergy. 
I think there is a great deal of worldliness at the root of the backwardness of men to 
come forward as candidates for holy orders. There are so many openings for a man to 
enter upon occupations in which he can soon obtain a competency, that parents do not 
encourage their son? to offer themselves as candidates for holy orders. TThere are 
various other causes to wliich I might refer if time permitted, but there is one which I 
certainly cannot leave unnoticed— I mean the diversion of our scholarships and exhi- 
bitions in the universities from the channels in which they were intended to flow. It 
is not only the fact that the exhibitions are thrown open to men who want them no 
more than your lordship does, or than I do ; but it is also true that endowments given 
by Churchmen in order to train men for the ministry of Christ's holy Church in thi» 
land are obtained without restriction by men who are not even members of the Church ; 
and, my lord, I do not say this in any spirit of controversy — I regret the fact from the 
bottom of my heart— but I say whatever is done iu the way of raising funds to enable 
men to be prepared for holy orders, must not go in the shape of endowments, thus 
tempting a Government or a party to lay the rude hand of spoliation upon moneTi 
intended for the Church. I want vei-y much to see a diocesan fund establishe<i — and I 
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should prefer a diocesan fund to any other fund — ^in every- diocese, for enabling pro- 
mising young men to obtain a univeraity education, and further for enabling those 
who have taken the B.A. degree to remain at the universities in order that they may 
have there that special training for the work of the ministry which is neither desirable, 
nor do I believe possible, during their undergraduateship. There are a great many men 
in every diocese and parish who ought to be encouraged, and who are encouraged to go 
up to the university and prepare for holy orders, but they cannot do it for want of 
means. Now, if you could only raise in each diocese, according to the requlrementp 
(for they are very different in different parts of England), the sum of £400 or £500 a 
year, you may send up four or five men who would be prepared alike by economical 
living as by all the x)ther advantages of the place for the ministry of the Church, and if 
you could add a few more hundred pounds a year you might enable men to remain after 
taking their degree, in order to make special preparation for the ministry. There are, 
I know, great dangers in the university as well as great privileges, but I firmly believe, 
after large experience and thought, that for a student who has passed through the 
university three years as a godly and Christian man, and who has made good use of all 
the intellectual advantages of the place, it would be an inestimable advantage— an 
advantage to be obtained nowhere else and in no other manner — to be enabled to stay 
for another twelve months at Cambridge, attending lectures and preparing himself 
directly for his future work. It would not only be a great advantage to himself, but it 
would be an incalculable benefit to the social and religious tone of the place. I believe 
there is in England great ignorance of the spiritual advantages attaching to residence 
at our universities. The best men are very reticent upon these matters, and beyond 
the circle of the university itself I believe very little is known of the varied and effec- 
tive agency which is employed for developing spiritual life amongst our students. If 
you will take the word of one who knows something about it, I do believe that for a 
Bachelor of Arts to reside at Cambridge (and no doubt the same is true as to Oxford) 
for three terms after he has taken his degree, would be of large inteUeotual, moral, and, 
above all, spiritual advantage. It would fit him more than anything else for the high, 
holy, and responsible work to which he is looking forward. Why cannot he do this ? 
There are numbers of men upon whom I have urged this course ; but they say, ''We 
have spent a sum of money which has been gathered together with great difficulty — 
spared by a father out of his small income. We have spent all in getting our degree, 
and we have not the means of staying longer at Cambridge." 



The Kev. G. H. Mobekly, M.A., Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, Rector of Duntesborne Rous, Gloucestershire. 

It is thought by manv that the sources of the supply of the clergy of our Church are 
drying up : and that we must be more and more dependent for the future upon a lower 
class than that from which the average of our present clergy comes. 

It is undoubted that facts do point in this direction. The opening up of other lines 
of life to our young men, leads to decrease in the number of candidates for holy orders ; 
curates are difficult to obtain, especially in country parishes, which surely are only by 
comparison unworthy of care, and the remuneration offered for their aid, and accepted, 
is twice what it was fifteen years ago. And parallel with these facts are such others, as 
that a large portion of our young men are being brought within range of the possibility of 
becoming candidates for holy orders. Such men as certificated school-masters in the 
country, and tradesmen's sons in our towns, are beginning to aspire towards the clerical 
life, as one to which they may reasonably look forward. 

Is this tendency to be discouraged? I would reply, By no means. We must adhere* 
firmly to certain restrictions which I hope to lay down presently ; but within these 
limits, the more fresh blood we let into the ministry the better. But there are some 
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"who would go further, and say, "Throw the doors to the mmistry open, the wider the 
better ; draw your clergy from all ranks alike, we shall gain in earnestness what we lose 
in learning.*' Upon such language as this, I would remark — (i.) THh&t the condition of the 
practical religion in those Continental countries where the supply of clergy is drawn 
from all ranks alike, is hardly such aato invite our imitation ; and, (2.) That the greater 
number of our own dissenting ministers, who are mainly drawn from the lower classes, 
though often such as we should wish our clei^ to imitate in point of eametinesSy are 
hardly such as we should choose to make them resemble in any other point. The 
Church of England, if she is anything, is an historical Church, tt needs a fairly- 
educated mind to appreciate her superior claim upon the allegiance of Englishmen ; 
hence, I am persuaded, the scanty impression she has made on the mass of English- 
men, especially the uneducated. They cannot appi:eciate- her real claims, but simply 
compare her earnestness in preaching with that of dissent : and, in this comparison, it 
is useless to deny that dissent sometimes has the advantage, and, oftener still, seems to 
have it, through the accident of having for its mouthpiece their own kindred and 
class. But they cannot see that the earnestness with which we preach is not our only, 
or our main claim to their allegiance : our real and unassailable strength of claim lies, to 
those who can appreciate it, in the history of our Church. If then we admit to the 
ministry men who lack theological learning, the learning which should teach, first 
themselves, and then' others, to discriminate between truth and error, we lose so far 
our vantage-ground, and are content to rest our Churches claim to her people's allegiance 
exclusively on our superior earnestness — in which it is only fair to say, that we have 
not always the advantage. 

What, then, is to be done? For if the supply of clergy fails the Church, as it seems 
to be failing her, and, as some predict, it will fail her more and more, we seem to be 
driven to find our supply where we can, and to accept, under the stress of circumstances, 
those for clergy whom we should not accept were the supply more abundant. There 
are those who tell us that the crisis of disestablishment is near at hand, a crisis which 
will embarrass us still more in this respect than we already are embaiTassed. I cannot 
say I share their apprehensions. That crisis may be near : but I believe that, if we are 
true to ourselves, it may be put off for generations. I believe that the panic upon this 
particular point is exaggerated like other panics. Without wishing to preserve for the 
clergy the rank of gentlemen for its own sake— although I am fully sensible of the 
advantage of that rank in dealing with the classes below — I yet would preserve for them 
what I suppose are in nearly every case its necessary concomitants — ^a liberal education, 
and theological training up to a fixed point. It may not always be possible to provide 
})oth these things : but at all events I would insist upon the latter, as, in ordinary cases, 
a aim qua non for admission to holy orders. There may be cases when a bishop, know- 
ing his man, may rightly insist on ordaining one who is below the average standard of 
theological learning : but surely such cases ought to be exceptional, and no external 
pressure should be allowed to lower the standard of their examinations. I consider 
that that standard has already gone as low as— possibly lower than— prudence in the 
selection of teachers for the next generation warrants ; and that it can go no lower, 
unless the Church of England comes to acquiesce in a state of things which would be of 
very serious evil, threatening her very life : namely, a divorce between learning and 
work. It wiU be an evil day for the Church of England when she is content to have 
the rising generatioii fed by pastors who, for instance, are not capable even of consulting 
either the Old or New Testaments in their original language, nor of reading, except in 
a translation, the works of the great Latin Fathers of the Church, 

I. But we have not yet come, and are very far from having come, to such a pass as wonld 
make it necessary to throw wide the door of the ministry to all classes without social 
distinction. All that we need do at present is to provide a means of entrance for indi* 
viduals, who are pressing to come into the ministerial ranks. And, so that we keep 
these two principles in view which I have been laying down, I for one hold that the 
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moiQ largely we reoruit our ranks witli this freeh blood the better. Let us seek for as 
liberal an ednoation as possible, and even if this in its full extent be not possible, let us 
not relax our requirements on the special subject of theology. 

2. One thing at least, we, who have the wellbeing of the English Church at heart — 
laity as well as clergy,— can surely do ; we can bring up our sons as to the ministry of 
that Church. Feeling that hei* wellbeing depends", under God, upon her having a well- 
manned and earnest ministry, we can bring them up from the first to the expecta- 
tion of being called, if things take their natural course, to take part in that ministry. 
I do not mean that we should put pressure upon their natural inclinations ; this would 
obviously be unwise. But I am speaking of the unconscious bias which may be given 
from the first to the children of homes, whether clerical or lay, where the atmosphere 
is religious, and when the' clergyman's position is recognised as one of equal honour and 
difficulty. Those among us, I repeat, who believe in the future of the Church of Eng- 
land, cannot serve^her better than by creating in their children the same prepossession 
in favour of a clerical career, which sometimes operates so powerfully in respect of other 
less sacred callings. Men prepossessed by such influences prove our best clergy. Too 
often, men under examination for orders betray the lack of such a home-atmosphere. 
It is not that they have been negligent in their recent preparation, but that the founda- 
tion has never been thoroughly laid ; and the difference is as apparent as in cases of 
secular scholarship. 

3. And I believe that without going much further down in the social scale, there is 
ample material for clergy to be found — almost an unworked vein of solid metal. 
I believe there is in what I may call, without invidiousness, the middle stratum of the 
middle class much more solid and true Church feeling than is generally suspected. Can- 
didates from this class are to be f ound.in towns rather than in the country, and are just 
in that rank of life which it is most difficult for a clergyman to deal with, and which is 
apt to suffer neglect from this circumstance, and from the fact that the main energies 
of the clergy are directed (rightly enough) to the poor. Witness the popularity of the 
evening lectures lately started by the dean and chapter of St Paul's. If it be replied 
that with such men we never could be safe from the danger that a4ower motive— that of 
securing a higher social place — ^might supplant the higher motives, my answer would 
be. It might be a danger with some, but not with all, or even with the greater number. 
I believe that there is more sober attachment to Church principles among this class than 
is generally suspected, especially by those whose attention has rather been arrested by 
the equally imdeniable fact of the growing scepticism of the very same dass. 

Facilities, then, for entering the clerical life are all that I think at present need- 
ful, and to afford such facilities to young men of slender means is the object of many 
excellent schemes, which yet might well be multiplied, whether in the shape of cheap 
diocesan colleges or^ private exhibition funds. As an example of the latter, I may 
mention the excellent fund set on foot (and I believe conducted) by Canon Gregory, for 
giving exhibitions to candidates, who for the most part will work in the diocese of 
London. Such funds much need, and well deserve, the utmost help we can give them. 
As to the former class, that of inexpensive diocesan colleges, we have just heard the 
experience of the Principal of the diocesan college in Chester, and last year's Congress 
at Stoke was addressed by the Principal of the Lichfield College. But the only scheme 
I know of which fairly grapples with the difficulty of the failure in the supply of 
ordination candidates, is that recently set on foot in this latter diocese, that of 
Lichfield. 

There, the Bishop offers to accept any man as a candidate for orders who can bring a 
personal recommendation from a clergyman of the Church of England, and will submit 
to a specified examination twice a-year for two years, and afterwards, if passed, enter 
the Lichfield Theological College for a period which, generally speaking, is less than two 
years. It is obvious that here is a very wide door opened to men who aspire to holy 
orders.^ But the pressure of the want of clergy is more keenly felt in this than in 
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other dioceses, comprisiDg as it does, the populous Staffordshire coal districts. And 
this scheme, if successful in Lichfield, may and will no doubt be imitated in other 
dioceses, not exactly and in every detail, but according to the needs of the different 
dioceses. And all dioceses are not alike in their needs. In the diocese with which I 
am connected as examining chaplain, that of Salisbury, we haye found as yet no 
indications of failure in the supply of candidates for holy orders. 

But allowing for the different circumstances of particular dioceses, and contemplating 
for a moment the Church of England aa a whole, our difficulty comes to this. How 
can we admit to holy orders candidates of a less high educational standard, without 
relaxing our preliminary examination to a perilous e:ttent? or, to put it in other words, 
Must we still further depress the intellectual standard expected from ordinees, which 
already rather wants raising than depressing, in view of the possibility of a considerable 
recruital from beneath into the clerical ranks ? 

I have already said that no necessity, however imperiouB, should in ordinary oases be 
allowed to justify the relaxation of the intellectual requirements from ordinees. Bat 
I would suggest the question whether something could not be done to meet the dif- 
ficulty by making the time of preparation for priests' orders a longer, more important, 
and less preoccupied time than is at present the case. As it is, there is no denying that 
an examination week, in which young men are offering for deacons' or priests' orders, ii a 
most disappointing time to those who conduct the examination. Commonly — ^though 
this is now, I rejoice to say, for the most part altered, or in the course of alteration— 
they gather at the Bishop's palace only a day or two before the most solemn day that 
ather party have yet experienced. During the next few days, with thoughts which 
fain would dwell upon the solemn occasion to which they are approaching, they are 
harrassed by the necessity of having to' answer, on paper, questions which are to be the 
only test to decide their fitness for the ordination to which they are looking forward, 
and that in an amount which even under ordinary circumstances would be extremely 
trying. Unless a man has acquired the habit of pouring himself rapidly out upon paper 
within a given time at similar examinations at a university, he raxely does himself 
justice. And thia is, ^commonly speaking, cM the acquaintance which the examiners 
have, or can have, with the men whom they are to recommend for' holy orders. Mean- 
time, the responsibility of absolutely refusing one of those men is very great ; it is only 
equalled by the responsibility of letting inadequately instructed men pass into such a 
sacred calling. 

But the benefit of the doubt, if there is any at all, is usually pressed in favour of the 
candidate, who, therefore, is recommended to be ordained deacon, after he has promised, 
most probably, that he will come better prepared for his priest's orders a year hence than 
he is now. 

After a year he comes again, and what do we find? His examination is no better, it 
is a chance if it is so good, for he is not so fresh from reading the books which a year 
ago he knew something of. He has had no time, he has been overburdened with practi- 
cal work ; he has had three sermons at least, perhaps more, a-week ; day and night 
schools, and necessary parochial visiting, have taken up his whole day. Is it unfair to 
add that he got through with so little book-learning last time, that he indulges the 
hope that, under the circumstances, the examiners will be lenient to him again? And 
then what are the examiners to do ? Are they to stop the candidate, to throw upon him 
the slur of going back to his rector unordained, a slur offen very little deserved, but 
which the world, and the parish where he has been known and liked for a year, would 
think a great deal of? Or is he to pass his last examination, and to take Ms place 
among the priests of our Church, without ever fairly having satisfied those who hare re- 
oonunended him to the Bishop, and who, therefore, are bound by the words of one 
of their number, that they '^have inquired of them, and also examined them, and 
think them to be . . . apt and. meet, for their learning and godly conversation, to 
exercise their ministry duly, to the honour of God, and the benefit of His Church ? ** 
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Such difficulties, ifc seems to me, might at least be lessened if some suggestions of the 
following sort were carried out. 

Let young men enter the diaconate after an examination of the same sort as at present 
obtains : but let it be distinctly recognised that until they have taken priests* orders 
they are still in statu papillaris Let the term of their diaconate be lengthened to two 
years instead of one, in order to give them more time for their preparation : and in order 
to secure them leisure, let the licence for preaching, which now is given after the first, 
be withheld by the Bishop in ordinary cases till after the second ordination. Mean- 
while let it be recognised that the diaconate is a time of real preparation for the priest- 
hood, during which time the deacons will be guided in their reading by the chaplains who 
have conducted their previous examination. Let ea6h of them be consigned to the guid- 
ance of one of these chaplains : and when the number of deacons is laige, let elder clergy 
in the diocese, not of necessity chaplains, be selected by the bishop to entrust with the 
care of one or more such deacons. Let a certificate from one of them fc^ necessaiy to 
enable a deacon to become a candidate for priests' orders, and to submit himself for a 
seeond time to the Bishop's examination. 

Let us see, in the first place, what would be the obvious objections raised to such a 
scheme as this, and then consider whether the benefits ensured by it would not be l^lch 
as to counterbalance those objections. 

The first objection would obviously be, that rectors all over the diocese would complain 
that they were unable to get half the amount of work, to which they have been accus- 
tomed, done by their curates for a period of two years after they came to them : and 
consequently, that they would in self-defence lower the stipends which they ,offer to 
deacons, and raise those which they ofi^er to priests. This would rather embarrass than 
otherwise, it may be said, the'difi^culties of the situation ; for already men are crying 
out at the lack of curates, and this disabling of deacons from doing their accustomed 
amount of work would only render more curates necessary. 

To this objection it may be replied, that it is better that the practical work of a diocese, 
if necessity be shown for it, should suffer for a time, than that the intellectual standard 
of the clexgy should be permanently depressed. To remedy this serious threatening 
evil it is necessary that the interests of one class or other should be affected. I believe 
that things would right themselves after a time, perhaps sooner than might be expected, 
especially if the influx which we are told to expect into the ranks of the clergy should 
prove to be large. And let it be added that even should the complication prove more 
permanent than we expect, this would only prove the necessity of the precaution ; for 
it would prove to us that something m\ist be done to maintain book-learning as a sine 
qiUL non for our clergy, if they are not to sink into the position of imleamed workers. 
Now the rectors are directly interested in the amount of practical work to be got from 
their curates. They are seldom as much interested in their reading for personal improve- 
ment ; in fact it is for the curates' protection against their rectors, and to secure them 
the leisure requisite for their most necessary self -improvement, that I would have them 
withheld by the Bishop from some portion of their present work. It may be added that 
suoh a scheme as I have proposed, if the supervision were regularly and unintermittently 
laid over the whole period of two yean, would act as a useful check upon a man's own 
indisposition — at least till the nearness of the next examination begins to make itself 
felt — to turn briskly from practical work to intellectual Improvement. 

The other obvious objection to the scheme is of another kind. It may be said that 
you could not get elder men thus to supplement the work of chaplains by devoting their 
time to the improvement of the younger clergy. On the contrary, I believe myself that 
it would be easy for a Bishop, who knew and had the confidence of his clergy> to find 
such men. They would not need to be many in number, perhaps three, or at the most 
four to a moderately sized diocese : they would only need to be scattered about the 
diocese so as to be easily accessible by their clients. 

If it be asked how the work of such supervision is to be carried on, I would reply 
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that no genera] rules can be laid down for such supervision. Whether it should be by 
sat lectures, or by examination at intervals upon such work as proved the weakest in 
the deacon's first examination, or in some other way, is best left to be determined by the 
circumstances of the special case. What is wanted is to establish a ra^pport upon the 
subject of intellectual work between an older and a younger clergyman. It wiU often 
lead to very useful incidental results ; such clientship will ripen into friendship, and 
practical parochial difficulties will be talked over ; more easily, I believe, with a quasi- 
official deriving his authority from the Bishop than with either the rector or the Bishop 
himself. I do not anticipate that the deacons themselves would generally be averse to 
their statv^ pwpUUvria than being prolonged for two years after they have entered the 
diaconate ; and some of them, I know, would welcome it. 

I believe that some such scheme as this would go some way towards meeiang the 
difficulties I have described. The details might be 6ver so different, but the ground- 
plan should be this : to utilise the fact that double orders are necessary for priests of our 
Church, by throwing the weight of examination upon their entrance to the second orders, 
and securing for the candidates, while they are deacons, their leisure for seH-iinprove- 
ment by withdrawing from them a portion of the work which now is imposed upon 
them. And it might be that a scheme of this sort if successful for its own more 
immediate object, would react favourably upon the number of men admitted to holy 
orders ; for it would enable us to relax after a time the strictness of our first examination 
for deacons, and to admit men into the diaconate who, not yet up to our present 
standard, yet showed a fair promise of becoming so after two years' additional traio- 
ing ; and so it would not only improve the training but also increase the number of 
candidates for holy orders. 



DISCUSSION. 
The President. 



I WISH to say a few words upon this pouit, and I shall not take as much time as would 
ordinarily be occupied by a volunteer speaker. There are just two or three things 
whiph I think it somewhat important to say, because I should like very much to hear 
from the speakers who are to follow what their suggestions are with regard to them. 
In the first place, I think it of very great importance that, in whatever we do for tiiie 
procuring of candidates for ordination, we should not aim at lowering in any degree the 
intellectual standard which is now required; secondly, I should not be unwilling to 
lower the standard required for a deacon^ provided we could secure that the diaconate 
should be distinctly considered, as I am sorrow to say it is not now sufficiently con- 
sidered, to be a lower order of the ministry, in which a m^n has a great deal to learn ; 
but I think it would be most mischievous to the Church of England if her priesthood 
were less instructed than they are at present. I do not think it would be at all wise 
for us to do anything, the result of which would be that, as is the case already in some 
degree, many of our people coming to consult the priest upon different points in the 
New Testament should find that the priest was quite unable to give any reasonable 
answer., I think a certain amount of knowledge of the original language of the New 
Testament is necessary in order to save a priest from saying in such cases what he had 
much better not say. Therefore, I think that to lower the very low standard which is 
now required would be an exceedingly great mistake. But I go further. I do not only 
think that we ought to insist upon as high an intellectual standard as we now require, 
but we ought also to insist that those who have studied shall have studied a sufficient 
time, and under such surrounding circumstances as will endure that their study shall 
have sunk into their minds and formed their character. I am constantly asked by 
candidates for orders such a question as this, '' If I can pass the examination ought not 
that to be enough, even supposing I have no more than three months for preparation? ' 
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I always refdy that, even looking at the intelleotaal qualification required, precisely the 
same amount of knowledge, if it has been acquired through a course of study extending 
through three or four years, is infinitely more valuable than what has been crammed 
up hastily in the course of three months. I wish, therefore, in all that we aim at in 
regard to providing candidates for the priesthood we should bear that clearly in mind. 
Another thing I wish to add is this— although it is quite true that we ought to do our 
very best to encourage men as far as we possibly can to enter the ministry from the very 
highest motives, yet we must be indeed ignorant of the conditions under which any 
institutioQ, even a divine institution, can do its work in this world, if we forget one of 
the great principles that we have from our Lord's own authority, that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. We do not pay the clergy as well as they ought to be paid. We do 
not sufficiently provide the funds for their preparation, and unless our seal will take 
the form to a very great extent, not merely of giving our relations to such work, but of 
being ready to do our best to contribute the necessary pecuniary resources for it, I do 
not think we shall come to any permanent or really useful result. These two things 
I venture to suggest specially for the consideration of all speakers who are to follow. 



Mr. F. H. Dickinson. 

P£BHAPS it may be asked why I^ a layman, deal with what is specially a clerical subject. 
I can only say, having enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Church and Mr. Pinder, the Presi- 
dent of the college at Wells, the subject has never been totally absent from my mind, 
and, as a trustee of that college, I have had to consider this subject from time to time. 
The suggestions I wish to make to this great meeting are only very few. In the excellent 
speech of Br. Thornton there was a remarkable expression which struck me considerably 
— '* What are our canons ma^e for ? " I believe the sole duties performed by them are 
to assist the Bishop in the laying hands on the men who are ordained priests. They do 
that as members of the chapter, and the chapter, according to its ancient constitution, 
is the representative of the clergy of the diocese, and they assist in the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery as the representatives of the clergy of the diocese. It seems to 
me to follow that they ought, therefore, to assist the Bishop also in the examination of 
the candidates for holy orders. That directly points to a change of system which I can- 
not but think would be a solution of many of the difficulties with which preceding 
speakers have dealt. If they are not the representatives of the clergy of the diocese 
the clergy of the diocese ought, instead, to have their own representatives chosen by 
them to do the work which the canons do and to assist in the ordination. The idea I 
venture to put before you is only a development of that which was laid before us by the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester in his excellent sermon, when he told you how the hopes of 
the Church of England depended upon bringing together the clergy and the laity ; and 
let me say how delightful it is to find so little difference of opinion expressed among us 
on this occasion — ^so different from all former Congresses. If that spirit is permitted by 
onr Lord to exercise its influence over the Church of England, and if it is allowed to 
have its way in managing our legislative assemblies ; and if, further, it can be carried 
on to a representative assembly of the clergy and laity for all England, such as that 
which exists in Ireland and the colonies, I believe the hopes his lordship laid before us 
•will be fulfilled. I think the proper development of his lordship's view is that in the 
diocesan conference, now established in almost every diocese, the clergy should elect a 
certain number of persons to assist the Bishop in the ordinations, that the choosing of 
the candidates should not be left entirely to him and his chaplains. That is a question 
that has been brought before us as to the qualifications of the candidates, that those 
should be dealt with by the body of the clergy. His lordship has expressed a strong 
opinion that intellectual qualifications should not be diminished. We do not disagree 
with that, but we have heard this morning that the number of applications for curates 
that they have had makes it almost necessary that that standard should be lowered. 
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We have heard that Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew, should be known, if possible. No 
one can doubt the importance of that. Ton have also heard the opinion expreaaed 
by one of the speakers that English is more important still, and that the larger mat- 
ters of learning may be dispensed with. Who are the men who are the most fit to asnst 
the Bishop but those who know all the difficulties of the cAse— not some young men fresh 
from the university, who' perhaps may be excellent scholars, but men of age who 
have passed their lives in pastoral yfcfi^ They are the persons with whom the Bishop 
can best take counseL They would be able to show that such and such a young man, 
though deficient in learning, has other qualities which are far more important; they 
would be able to meet the difficulties which arise from a supposed favouritism -when a 
man says, "Tou won't admit me, but you have admitted so and sa" I believe the 
Bishops we have now are the best Bishops the Church of England has ever had. I be- 
lieve the Church of England, both in respect of Bishops and cleigy, stands very high 
indeed, if not first ; but yet the charge of favouritism may be made, and the only way 
to meet it is to have a body of men to meet those charges of favouritism, so as to prevent 
any real harm coming from the charge, and to prevent the danger of such things. The 
suggestion I have made is one already carried out in practice by our sister Church in 
America, where there is a standing committee in every diocese, similar to a chapter 
here ; and, besides the things I have mentioned, the clergy, who belong to the standing 
committee of convention, have the opportunitv of choosing and hearing* from others 
about the young men who are brought forward for ordination. Some such plan as that 
might be advantageous in bringing forward a larger number of young men. There are 
many of whouLwe have heard who wish to do the Lord's work as clei^ymen. There 
are many who might be selected if the clergy generally felt that through their repre- 
sentations they had the power to assist in such selection. A good deal has been said 
about our differences of opinion. It is quite impossible to get rid of them : it is quite 
impossible that the time should come when men of free thought will not think differ- 
ently. There will be different schools of thought among the clergy. One matter 
pressed upon you has been this — that the consequence of this disagreement is 
that you have young men snubbed, worried, and bullied in all directions. I have 
a request to make, in conclusion— that you will all do your best that that kind- 
liness and consideration which Mr. Bandall has suggested should be shown ta all young 
clergymen with whom you have to do. If we act together in a brotherly and kindly 
way, we may hope that as time passes 6n our differences will diminish. They are not 
so great as they used to be, and if you will each in your own department do what you 
can to make most of the points of unity, and as little as possible of the points of differ- 
ence, this matter will be settled satisfactorily. 



Bishop Perry. 



I WISH to bring under the notice of this meeting two points. Firsts I desire to oonfirm all 
that my friend Dr. Perowne has said respecting the advantage of training for the ministiy 
in the university itself, and what he has said in reference to the theological colleges in our 
various dioceses— that is, in connection with our several cathedrals. I and others feel this 
so strongly that we have now a plan for establishing theological halls at Cambridge and 
Oxford ; not for the purpose of entering into competition with existing collies ; not 
halls for the residence of undergraduates, but for that class of persons mentioned by 
Dr. Perowne who, having taken their degrees and wishing to spend another twelve months 
in training for the miaistry, are unable to do so for want of pecuniary means. Oar purpose 
is to provide an economical residence with assistance in their theological studies for 
Bachelor 9f Arts, not withdrawing them from the colleges to which they belong, but toxai^ 
giving them a boarding house and exercising that domestic discipline whioh always ought 
to prevail in such a house. I am most thankful to endorse his remarks in respect to the 
religious condition of Cambridge at the present time, and the advantages afforded to candi- 
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dates for holy orden. It is a great privilege that we have laoh men as Professor West 
oott» Idghtfoot, Dr. Perowne's brothei^ and Dr. Swainson as onr theological professors 
and that ws have also others who are set apart especially for giTing theological instruction 
to the stadents ; but onr professors hare themseWes expressed a desire that they shonld be 
farther assisted in this siatter, and it is onr purpose if we can do so^ to give that 
assistance. If it be asked what is to be the character of these theological halls, I will 
answer at once that it is the purpose of those who found them to presenre the stndents 
Arom what they consider erroneous doctrine on one side and on the other in the Church of 
England, and at the same time it i6 my own earnest wish, and I beiieve the earnest wish 
of all associated with me, that they should not be go?emed in a narrow, exclusi?e spirit. 
Onr hope is to be able to place them under the management of councils, the names of 
whose members shall commend them to the uniyersities, and to select as their Principals 
men who will be ihoroogfaly trusted by the professors, heads of houses, «and tutors. 

Another point upon which I desire to speak is the means of increasing the number of candi- 
dates for holy orders. I wish to mention the system which I wasled to adopt, and which I can 
now thankfully look back upon as haying been through the blessing of God very suooessfnl, 
for the preparation of candidates for the ministry in the diooese of Melbourne. If the 
difficulty of getting clergymen in England is great, how much greater must it be in a 
colony like that of Victoria at the other side of the world, and peopled by men who have 
all gone over to imprOTC their condition in the world. Long since I began to despair of 
obtaining from England clergymen such as we desire to be in the colony, not third or 
fourth rate men (those will not do for Australia) but earnest, eneigetic, and devoted 
servants of Gtod, in at all the number that we need. Hence it became necessary for me to 
take steps for supplying the want within the colony itself; and now the nu^ority of the 
clergy in Victoria are those who were ordained by me and trained under my direction. 
My plan was this. When a young man, or one in middle age, expressed to me a desire to 
enter the ministry, I told him that he must first be employed as a Treader, The title was 
dwived from a chapter in Bums's ''Ecclesiastical Law," which tells us that' there was a body 
of persons employed in the Church under that name at the time of the Reformation, and 
describes the regulations in use concerning them, upon which those made by me were 
grounded. Candidates for this office were first examined by one of my chaplains, and if 
approved, were, upon the nomination of an archdeacon or parochial cleigyman, licensed to 
act as readers. Archdeacons in Victoria had the charge of large districts, in which it is 
their business to establish, as far as they can, services of the Church of England, and to 
superintend all deacons and readers who are not under any parochial clex^iyman. The 
parochial clergy again have all limited spheres, but often so large as to require for the 
carrying on of distant services lay assistants ; and beyond their appointed limits there are 
frequently districts wholly destitute of the ministry, for which they are expected to make, 
under the sanction of the Bishop, the best provision that they can. These readers, then, 
being thus each placed under an archdeacon or a parochial clergyman, had the privilege of 
attending a portion of an examination for orders every half-year, and, if approved at two 
of these examinations and recommended by the archdeacon or clergyman under whom they 
were placed, were sent for a twelvemonth, usually with an exhibition for the pa3rment of 
their expenses, to Hoore College, an endowed theological college in New South Wales. 
Having passed the prescribed examinations there, and received a satisfSeMstory certificate 
from the Principal, they were examined as candidates for holy orders, and upon approval 
admitted to the diaconate. I may add that my rule was to require all deacons, except 
under special curcumstances, to come for examination every half year, so that before they 
were admitted to the priesthood, they must have passed through two examinations, and if 
any had not made adequate progress during the first twelve months of their diaconate, 
Uiey had to remain another six months or longer before they were ordained priests. I 
found this system answer exceedingly well. There are now a number of clergymen in 
Helboome, some of whom have come from England, and others who have been ordained 
bj myself. The parishes in Victoria are not under private or general episcopal patronage^ 
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but the incnmbentB are elected by boards of advo^rsoii ; and many of the eleigymen whom I 
thus ordained are not len likely to be choien for important podtions than their brethren 
who haTe oome from England. I am-g^d to learn tiiat yonr lordship has adopted some 
plan of the kind, and that my friend and brotiier, the Bishop of Lichfield^ bringing lus 
colonial experience to bear upon his Bnglish diocese, has instituted very nearly the same 
system in his diocese. I am thns enooniaged to offer these remarks for the oonmdeiation 
of my other right rer. brethren. 



Mb. Thomas Layman, of Saint Alban's, Holborn. 

Wb want more clergy, and his lordship has requested any one who thinks he can make a 
suggestion to suggest how that want may be supplied. In all humility I yenture to com- 
ply with his lordship's request ; and clearly I must be right when I tell yon that the first 
element in supplying more clergy must be in removing the difficulties in the way of 
their beoomiog clergymen at all. It is first necessary to bring them to be clergymen rather 
than to remoTO any difficulties in their after-work. The first and main difficulty that 
presses upon the best men who wish to become clergymen is, that they cannot reconcile to 
their own consciences the claims of Christ's Church with obedience to the l&wof the States 
The first firtue in a Christian priest must be obedience to the powers that be. How can 
he teach his flock to obey him if he does not set an example of perfect obedience to those 
who are above him either in the Church or the State ? I know that young, bright, and 
intellectual men, men burning with a desire to serve Christ in their own beloved Church, 
feel that there is a real difficulty on this very point. They must obey their Master, Christy 
and they want to obey the law of the land in which they live, and they cannot reconcile 
these two claims to their own eatisfaction. (" No, no.'') Permit me to tell you who say No 
perhaps you are right ; p^haps they could reconcile these difficulties bat they fail to do 80» 
and, therefore, they go where the difficulty will not press upon them. These cries of '* No^ 
no, "induce me to think that some of you do not believe in the existence of this difficulty. Bear 
with me when I tell you that the difficulty presses upon every priest here present. He 
never celebrates the divine office without coming into contact with the law laid down by 
the highest authority. That law has declared that no addition to the rubrics can be 
allowed in the performance of divine service; therefore every hymn sung during 
the performance of the services, being an addition, is unlawful. Nay more, the 
very highest authority has said that it is an addition. I heard the Lord Chancellor himself 
declare it to be so — that the singing of one hymn, which does not take more than a few 
seconds, is unlawful. I know that the priest who was called in question on this very point 
was condemned beoanse he allowed the congregation to sing that hymn, and he was 8ns> 
peaded because that hymn was sung. I will not give the name. I will throw no 
discord into tMs meeting. Those who want to know his name need only come to me 
for it. I will tell you what the hymn was which it is unlawfal by the State law of thui 
realm to sing daring divine service — '^ Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy upon us." For allowing the singing of that hymn this priest was sus' 
pended. If a conscientious priest who has sworn at his ordination that he wiU obey the 
laws of this Church and realm, thinks fit to surronnd the celebration of the holy com- 
munion with some acts of reverence to show that he verily and truly believes that which he 
teaches them, the same State law has not only declared that act to be unlawful, bnt has 
put on record, in print which you cannot mistake, precisely the directions how far that priest 
may go, and if he goes an iota farther he may be punished for it. The words which the 
Court used are substantially these — I am not quoting verbally, but I am sure I am not 
misrepresenting the sense — ^that the attitude assumed by this priest was an attitude of 
reverence, and the Court, assuming that that attitude implied adoration of that Divine 
Presence in which I hope we all believe, suspended that priest for three months for aasom- 
ing that attitude. The Court condemned, not the act itself, but the motive, namely~"rdV6r- 
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enoe nd adoiation ;" thereby aosonung spiritual jorisdiotioik in its highest form. Can 
we wonder that high-minded English gentlemen decline to place themseWes under such 
jariidiction« 



The Rev. John Sword, of New York. 

It may seem presumptuous for an American to stand before this Congress, to say 
anything about the education of priests, but I thought it might not be amiss if I 
were to tell you simply how we do it in America. We have seminaries, but I 
trust we have not " seminary priests ; ** we dislike them as much in America as you 
do in England. Our seminaries do not take the boys from school and train them 
for priests, but they have the young men from college just as you are doing here, 
only they keep them longer. The general rule is, that a young man shall graduate at a 
sbcular college, and then go into a seminary and pursue strictly theological studies for 
three years. The advantage of hii education being first in a secular college is, that he 
comes into contact with men who are studying to be lawyers, doctors, engineers, or to 
be engaged in literary pursuits. Therefore he has a certain breadth of education. A 
seminary education alone must necessarily be a narrow one : but the young man comes . 
out of his college with a certain breadth of education, and then he commences his special 
studies in the seminary. We have a number of these seminaiies throughout the country, 
generally diocesan, but we have one which belongs to the whole Church — the General 
Theological Seminary. The largest of our seminaries is on the Plains in the 
West. At first it was entirely in the wilderness, depending on daily sup^Ues for 
sustenance. Then there is the Berkeley Divinity School in Connecticut, and the 
General Seminary, the largest, which is in New York. You will smUe, perhaps, 
at the smallness of the numbers; we generally have from seventy to eighty. The 
curriculum pursued there is very much the same as that described by the first speaker 
this morning. We study the Greek Testament thoroughly. Almost every part of it 
is studied critically, grammatically, and ezegetically ; and, alas for us! there we 
study Hebrew. Three hours a day for five days in the week for three years we are at 
Hebrew. But then, perhaps, we are glad of it when we are through. I hope I may be ! 
There are some special difficulties with which you have to meet here. One is with 
regard to the young men who wish to prepare for the Church, who have not means. 
That is not a difficulty with us. It is true we do not have as many young men who 
prepare for the Church as you do— but I think the English Church has far more wealth 
than our Church, and in America if a man receives from God a vocation for the holy 
priesthood, he may feel sure he will attain his end although he has not ene cent in his 
pocket at that time. He will, perhaps, have to lead a hard and severe life, but if he is 
in earnest, he will not care for the hardness and severity of the life ; and if he is not in 
earnest, the Church is better off without him. One of the speakers referred to young 
men who could not pass their secular college going to business. It is quite a usual 
thing for us. A young man who does not see his way at once, goes to work and works 
hard during the day and studies at night. The Bishop is supposed to superintend his 
education, but his parish priest really does it. He passes his examination and is 
admitted to the seminary. 

But there are also Church colleges, where they can go and be admitted without any 
expense whatever to themselves — but I think myself that these Church colleges are not 
things to be encouraged, because they are really seminaries. The young men in them 
are preparing ooly for holy orders, and there is certainly a narrower training there 
^han where persons intended for all professions meet together. There are universities 
also, which make an allowance to each student, giving what is called a scholarship. 
There is nothing unpleasant in a young man receiving that, because they all get it, with 
very few exceptions, and a young man in America, after he is twenty-one years old, is 
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aehamed to ask his father for anything more to snpport him. The value of this scholar- 
ship is £5a Then the question is, How do we supply the rest ? In New York it is done 
in this way— we all work. On Sundays you find the whole seminary is empty— they go 
out, some 30, some 50, some 100 miles, to places where there are no churches, endeavour- 
ing to gather the people together. For that they may get £30, £40, or £50 from the 
people who may he interested in the work, and thus they manage to support themselves. 
The money given hy the society pays their expenses in the seminary, for their meals at 
commons, for their gas and coal ; but for their own personal expenses — that which they 
spend upon themselves, their clothes and other expenses, they provide by their own 
efforts. Then also I think there is a great advantage in this system which We pursue— 
it gives the candidates for orders a certain practical power. The study of theology by 
itself is a hard trial, but when you combinO it with active work — when you apply what 
you have learnt to the souls of men and women, then you realise the grandeur of the 
work. 

The Earl of Devon. 

I FEsp myself at a considerable disadvantage in following the interesting speech which 
. we have just heard, a speech deriving weight from its being the practical experience of 
a reverend gentleman belonging to a sister Church, in which he has placed before us, 
with a degree of detail which must have interested all, the mode of training adopted 
in that communion ; but I am anxious only for a few moments to refer to a more prac- 
tical point connected with our Church. First, I am anxious to express my deep sense 
of the national importance of increasing the number of our clergy and providing for 
their adequate training. We have had eloquent testimony borne by the clergy of our 
Church as to the necessity of attention to both points. I am anxious to follow my 
friend Mr. Dickinson in the expression of opinion that it is no less a layman's than a 
clergyman's question. Two points are raised by the subject, and the papers, and 
speeches — one is, how to increase the number of candidates for orders, and the second 
is, how to train them. With regard to increasing the number of candidates for orders, 
I think there was remarkable force in the opinion expressed, I think by my excellent 
friend who read the second paper to-day, as to the great importance of early domestic 
training— early domestic determination, so to say, of a tendency towards taking holy 
orders in after life. I believe there was great truth in what he said as to movers and 
fathers, gradually pointing to the admission to holy orders, as an admission to the 
highest functions which man can fulfil, followed of course by religious training. Perhaps, 
as an illustration of the importance attached in early life to the determination of that 
particular tendency, I may mention that it is my lot to be connected with a district in the 
south-west of Ireland, almost exclusively a Roman Catholic district, and I have been told 
on good authority, that it is no uncommon thing for a farmer to put by from early years 
a certain sum every year, to provide for the education of one of his sons as a priest. The 
other point to which the papers referred is, as to the improvement of our means of training 
candidates for orders. Now here I confess, speaking with much deference to the right 
reverend prelate, whom we have heard with so much satisfaction to-day, I attach a greater 
importance than he seems to do to the maintenance of our separate theological colleges, 
following upon training either at schools or universities. I do so on this ground, 
because I believe that the different coU^pes for training f(n* orders in different dioceses, 
give a more systematic and r^^ar opportunity of personal intercourse between the 
teacher and the pupil, than is often afforded in institutions of a larger character, and 
I look upon that personal intercourse as even more important than the mere intellec- 
tual training. But it is said with truth, that such a training often places the 
education for orders beyond the reach of many members of our community, and there 
is no doubt that is the truth. I for one should exceedingly rejoice if admission to 
orders were more easily accessible, so far as means are concerned, to persons from 
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different classes of society, tinder proper sanctions and regulations. There are modes 
in wMoh facilities for education might be adequately given — and when a man is 
admitted to orders, greater inducements might be Jheld out to him. With regard to the 
latter point, I would beg to express my concurrence in the opinion often expressed, 
that it is more important to improve the condition of the poor incumbent than that 
of the poor curate. The curate has something to look forward to. He has no paro- 
chial burdens to bear. I will only point to the means of helping the incumbent. I 
will just recall to your minds the existence and increasing 'prosperity of the sustenta- 
tion fund originated by Lord Lome. With regard to cheapening the education for holy 
orders, I will refer to another fUnd — a fund supported by Canons Gregory and Liddon, 
with a view to provide exhibitions in order to enable persons to be trained at different 
theoldgioal eoUeges or elsewhere. I cannot but hope that one consequence that will 
result from the improved condition of our endowed schools through the country, will 
be to establish a claim of connection, by which a man, even from the national school, 
may be carried up to the grammar school, thence to the university, and thus^ if fit for 
orders, be admitted to that holy function. 



The Dean of Durham. 

My oidy claim to say a very few words is much the same as that which was addressed 
to you a few minutes back by the late Bishop of Melbourne. He spoke to you as 
having been for a long time intimately acquainted with the education of candidates 
for orders. I am at present with the deepest interest connected with an institu- 
tion—and I may say that we have received some of our best students from Cornwall 
and Devon — an institution which in all respects has not answered the intentions of its 
founders, but I hope will answer their desires — I mean the university of Durham. I 
endorse all that has fallen from the lips of previous speakers with regard to a good 
education. No one desires it more than I do, and I agree with what fell from Mr. 
Smith, but I slightly disagree with what has fallen from some other speaker with regard 
to the necessity of a knowledge of Greek. I think we are a good deal hampered by 
insisting upon particular points ; and as to that point I will just say I was once talking 
with Sir George Comewall Lewis, than whom no one knew better the stiite of education 
in France, and he said he believed that in the whole of that country there were not more 
than six persons who were acquainted with Greek. I believe that not to be far from 
the fact, and I urge it upon you as a ground for not insisting upon one special point. 
Why not insist on Hebrew as much as upon Greek ? I agree heartily in the wish that 
theological colleges should be increased throughout the country, because they are simply 
a necessity, for it is quite impossible, considering the large demands made upon the 
purse of the two universities now, to have a full supply of candidates for orders from 
them. I will also press another difficulty upon ;^ou, from which, I believe, the pupils 
at theological colleges often suffer all their lives. You give them a sound theological 
education, and then you turn them out into the country without what I may 
call the imprimatur which Englishmen have for hundreds of years considered as 
a guarantee of the culture which marks a gentleman — ^you turn them out without 
a university degree. There are numbers of men trained in theological colleges who 
find the great want they suffer from, when, however learned, they go to their spheres 
of labour people say, "We do not see the usual M.A. after his name — ^where 
does he come from? He surely cannot be quite a gentleman.'* I venture to 
press upon you that you must remove this difficulty in some way— you must 
come to terms with the universities to take your men for a year or so after their train- 
ing, and allow them, after that short period and after due examination, to take their 
degree. With regard to Durham, we are boldly making that attempt, and we shall 
welcome any of the members of theological colleges who come to us .with satisfactory 
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testimonials of their ability, and from none more than from the excellent college over 
"which Mr. Smith presides, if they will come to us and give us the benefit of their theo- 
logical knowledge, and if we can offer them the benefit of a degree, we shall be glad to 
do so. I offer this as a practical contribution to this subject which is eminently a practical 
and business question. 



Archdeacon Earle. ' 

Thb supply of men must depend upon the organisation used to obtain them. No one has 
suggested any organisation for this purpose. Before suggesting new organisations, will 
it not be wise to use those which already exist. Our Church has in existence an admir- 
able organisation for all her necessities if rightly used, in the parochial, ruridiaoonal, 
archidiaconal, and diocesan system. Have we used those subordinate systems for the 
purpose of increasing our supply of men? I think not. First, the parochial system, I 
speak specially to the clergy set over large, intelligent, and influential town congregations, 
and, I ask, have you made any use of the parochial system ready made to your hand 
for the purpose of obtaining candidates for holy orders ; if not, I affirm without hesita- 
tion, that in such parishes as those indicated, your confirmation classes, your communi- 
cant classes, your adult classes, are failures, if from the ranks of their catechumens and 
hearers some candidates for the priesthood do not emerge. The parish priest should be 
able to influence some of his parish to seek the office in which he ministers ; he fails if 
he does not. We come next to the ruridiaconal system, every rural dean ought to have 
his eyes open for fit and proper men. At a recent chapter of the deanery to which I 
belong, we passed the following resolutions bearing on the subject : first, that it should 
be considered the duty of a rural dean to look out for fit and proper men ; secondly, 
that he should place himself in correspondence with such persons as may be in prepara- 
tion for holy orders within his deanery, and offer to them assistance, both spiritual and 
educational, by the loan of necessary books, and by personal advice and guidance ; and 
thirdly, that he should have a discretionary power to invite to the meetings of the 
chapter all such candidates for the ministry within his deanery. Not long ago as I was 
going about my archdeaconry — for I do not take the view of my friend, Archdeacon 
Denison, that it is an archdeacon's '* duty to do nothing," if such is my duty, I have 
never attempted to do it — I found a lay assistant preparing for the Bishop's examination 
with a long list of several books pinned up before him, and, as far as I can remember, 
nothing but a Prayer-book and Bible before him. I asked. What are you reading ? he 
pointed to the list saying, ** These are the subjects which I have to prepare, but I have 
no books and cannot get any here. I have to read the prophet Amos, for instance, with 
a certain commentary, but as I have not got it I can only read the text." Of course I 
sent him necessary books, but where was the rural dean ? Where was the theological 
library which ought to form part of the ruridiaconal system? Every deanery ought to 
have a library open to all candidates for holy orders and others. One of the first things 
which I felt it to be my duty to do when I was made rural dean was to found such a 
library — ^it has not been without its use. Now, we come to the archdeaconry. Every 
archdeacon should do his best to increase the number of candidates within his arch- 
deaconry, and he should both seek out and assist fit and proper persons, and also try to 
influence the wealthy laity within his archdeaconry to give such assistance as may be 
necessary for their preparation for holy orders. And until we have used these three 
existing organisations we shall be unwise to discard existing and ancient lines of work 
for new and untried methods. Lastly, have the Bishops done their best to provide fit 
and proper men for their dioceses? Why should not every diocesan have a few wiae, 
resident correspondents at the universities, always on the outlook for fit and proper 
university men, and always ready to give just such advice, guidance, and assistance as 
might be necessary to turn their thoughts towards the sacred ministry. Many young men 
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toe lost to the ranks of the ministry for want.of some snoh organisation connecting the 
dioceses with the nniversities. 

One more practical suggestion. We lose a great nnmher of promising men simplj 
because of the unremunerative interyal of two or three years which intervenes between 
the degree and ordination. This unremunerative interregnum debars many young men 
from seeking holy orders ; they cannot get over the two or three' years without some 
salaiy, a^d so are forced into some other remunerative occupation ; and even to those 
who can get on through this interval of enforced unremunerative idleness, it is as a rule 
a period of great temptation, a period in which many deteriorate—many are entirely lost 
to us ; hence arises the question, Why should we not ordain deacons or subdeacons at 
the age of twenty, finding them occupation and remuneration? Of course they could 
not be advanced to the priesthood before the present canonical age, but they might be 
ordained as deacons, and put to a very useful apprenticeship, within the Ohuroh — aa 
apprenticeship which would prove to themselves remunerative, to the Church most 
useful, at the age of twenty. Why, again, do we not use the other end of human matur- 
ity more than we do ? Why should we not give increased facilities to persons of mature 
intelligence, ripened experience, devoted piety, accompanied with considerable know- 
ledge, both of men and of theology, who may have passed their earlier years in other 
professions? There are countless men of* from forty to fifty whose services would be 
invaluable, but who are lost to the ranks of our ministry — ^no one can exactly say why. 
I would use both terms of life more freely, ordain earlier and later than we do. One 
more practical suggestion. We are apt to think that " training for holy orders " ceaaea 
with ordination. This is a fatal mistake. The few first years of a man's ministry are 
the most important part of the training for holy orders. Every incumbent with young 
dergy under him is bound to give instruction in general parochial work, in preaching 
.and reading, and I will bring this very practical part of our subject before you by a very 
pointed question, which will not, I know, be acceptable to all my hearers ; but the ques- 
tion wants asking, and I will ask it without fear. It every parish clergyman, gud parish 
clergyman, a fit person to have to deal with the training of a young deacon t Is everg 
parish, because an'ead/ra clergyman is wanted in it, the proper place for the training of a 
young deao(m f Remember the extreme difSculties of the priesthood. Bemember thai 
a priest should be fully instructed in all the mysteries of the Christian life and Church— 
and if sometimes a Bishop wisely refuses to let such and such a clergyman, or such and 
such a parish, employ the services of an inexperienced deacon, it is not without cause ; 
he does so in consideration of those very interests which we are all bound to consider — 
the best interests of the Church of Christ. Lastly, Christian parents, why do you not 
more readily give us your sops? There is no profession so truly noble as that of the 
priesthood. If of old the Grecian sage, as he considered the wants and illnesses, the 
wounds and evils, of the crowded camp around him, exclaimed with truth, ** One phy- 
sician is worth many men," surely we, bb we look forth upon the troubles of the Church 
and world around us, may truly adapt his words to the priest of the Church of Christ, 
and say. One true, faithful, ministering priest is, indeed, equivalent to many men. Tes, 
an active, earnest, faithful priest is the exponent of the noblest work which man can do, 
and let us not forget, while speaking thus, that in accordance with the unfailing law, 
eorruptio optimi pessima, that the most dishonourable life is the life of the priest of sloth 
and carelessness. 



The Rev. R. C. Billing. 



I Aa&BB entirely with what has been said about the necessity of a liberal.education, and I 
desire, on the other hand, to welcome men from other grades of society. than tSioee from 
which we have, for the most part^ recruited our ranks. But I hope we shall not get 
into a panic. We have seen, I think, the turn of the tide ; and I believe there will be a 
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great inorease in the nnmber of suitable men offeriog themselTes for the work of the 
ministry. 

One thing to which I wish to refer is this— whf cannot we imitate the example set by 
the Bishop of Idncoln ? The question has been asked more than once, What are the 
canons doing) Gtoerally the canons are in charge of large and popular parishes which 
have insufficient endowments, and the canonries hare been given to the respective canons 
to increase their income. It is impossible, under such circumstances, that they can do ail 
their duty. But I should like to see our chapters remodelled, so that the dean and canons 
should become a real force in the diocese, and engaged in advancing theological learning 
among candidates for orders and the youDger clergy. In the diocese of Lincoln we have a 
theological professor. Chancellor Benson, engaged in preparing candidates for ordination, 
men who have not had the advantage of a university training ; and there are many 
bursaries endowed by the laity in connection with this theological schooL If we only could 
sppeal to our laity generally, and show them that there is an opportunity of training candi- 
dates, they would be prepared I think to come forward with funds. I believe there are 
very many pulpits from which, in the course of the year, no appeal is made to the young 
men of the congregatiott to devote themselves to the ministry of the Church. In eon* 
sequence of this, very little prayer is put up to the Lord of the harvest that He would send 
forth labourers into His harvest. And how n»ny parishes are there in which the ember 
season is not recognised at all ? I entirely sympathise with what was said at the com- 
mencement of our discussion this morning, that what we want is the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit to move the hearts of our young men^ and fit them for the ministry of Christ's 
Church. We require jmsn. who are moved by the Holy Ghost to undertake the sacred 
ministry ; men who, out of the f alness of their own experience of Christ's love, can speak of 
His love to others. We want men who are prepared to endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Christ, and not men who, though no longer fox-hunters or keen sportsmen, are very frequent 
visitors of the croquet lawn ; men who will not object to work in parishes half a mile from a 
railway station, or where there is, perhaps, little that is picturesque in scenery, or attractive 
in the way of what is called good society ; men who. are imbued with the spirit of Christ, 
and are acquainted with their Bibles. A great deal is to be learnt from the study of 
the Scriptures in the English version, but I hold that those who have to teach others 
ought to be acquainted with the Scriptures in the original tongue, and I hope the day is 
coming when the candidates for holy orders will, as a role, be examined not only in Greek 
but in Hebrew. 

My lord, I believe, if we have such devoted servants given to us by the great Lord of 
the harvest Himself, there is a glorious future before the Church of England. I am not 
prepared to exaggerate all those hindrances referred to to-day. I rejoice, however, to think 
that the time is, perhaps, presently coming when our outward differences may, to a certain 
extent, be settled by an authoritative decision ; and that we shall all, like law-abiding 
Englishmen, be prepared to obey that decision. Then we shall have liberty without licence 
in our dear old Church of England. So long as our pastors are found to be maintainers 
of the true doctrine of the €k>fipel as this Church and realm received it at the Reformation, 
our Church will never be disestablished in the hearts, or disendowed of the affections of the 
people of England. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Emery. 

It seems to me, after all that has been said, that one of the chief difficulties is the money 
question. I believe there is plenty of religious zeal and religious feeling in the land, which 
will supply us by God's help with ministers, if we can only provide the means for the 
men to go to the university or to theological colleges. I do not agree as to the difficultiea 
which Mr. Layman put before us to-day. With respect to increasing the number of candi- 
dates—if some diocesan exhibitions were offered, so as to encourage the clergy and laity to 
look out for eligible candidates, we should soon be provided with a Luger number from 
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every rtzik in life, especially from the lower and middle classea. The result of missionary 
studentships seems to confirm this riew. In the diocese of Ely we have a missionary 
student fund, and we advertise that we have certain help to give if we can get proper 
candidates. A considerable number of candidates have thus been secured for missionary 
work, and the same might be done for our home work. I do not think enough is made in 
this matter of national schools, secondary grammar schools, cathedral and choir schools. 
We want some organisation to look out for suitable candidates, and then if we could only 
provide fair me&ns, we should, I believe, get a very admirable supply. We have now a 
good. system of diocesan inspection throughout the land. Why should not the attention of 
our diocesan inspectors be turned to the point — ^to look out for the most eligible children 
irom the national schools, who by small exhibitions might be sent up to the grammar 
schools, and so gradually advanced to holy orders ] Many of the suggestions made to-day 
have been very practical, and I feel that there is a determination, with GKkL's help, to 
provide for what is necessary. The Church of Bngland is under-manned. The ninmber of 
applicationa made for curates is oppressive. In a diocese like that of Sly eren the want of 
men is great With respect to theological colleges and their relations to archdeacons and 
canons, I can only say, whatever may be the views of others as to the duties of arch-' 
deacons, I cannot work harder than I do ; but what I want to tell is this, the Bishop 
has just appointed a canon specially to be the head of a theological college at Ely. I do 
not, however, want to see theological colleges established in the cathedrals if they are to 
be party institutions or reflect merely the views of one man. The theological college 
should be distinctly associated, as far as possible, with the whole cathedral body, the dean, 
the canons, and other officers. It is desirable, indeed, to have these local institutions, but 
there will be a great danger to the Church of England if they are made into x)arty insti- 
tutions. I trust that what has been said to-day will help to an increased supply of clergy, 
irhich so much depends upon providing adequate support for their training. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOONy sth OCTOBER. 



The Yenebable Archdeacon Earle took the Chair 

at Half-past Two o'clock. 



THE BEST MEANS TO BE ADOPTED FOR THE RECOVERY OP 
CLASSES ALIENATED FROM THE CHURCH ; inter alia, THE 
FORMATION OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, CONSISTING OF 
CLERGY AND LAITY, FOR TRAINING AND SUPPLYING 
PREACHERS AND CATECHISTS. 

PAPERS. 

The Rev. Canon Money. 

There never was a time when the value of union and the power of co- 
operation was more strongly realised than at present. It would bo very 
strange, then, if that which is felt to be of the greatest importance in all 
secular matters, was not also allowed to be important in the higher region 
of religious faith and practice. Whilst disunion and strife are in our 
midst, and the bitterness of sectarian feeling is strongly manifested, there 
are signs, and they are among the most hopeful of our time, of a growing 
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desire that '' all who profess and call themselves Christians maj be led 
into the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
bond of peace, and in righteousness of life." We are still a Christian 
nation, and the majority are ready to acknowledge ^hat " righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people." The duty of 
reverencing God's Word and showing his allegiance to Christ, which 
belongs to each individual, cannot in reason be denied to the rulers of our 
land. It is this which arms them with real authority, and gives them 
that moral force before which sin and crime sink back abashed. It is 
this which gives to our country a moral power of counsel, and remonstrance 
throughout the world, which is at once a glory and a trust. It is this 
power, this influence, and necessarily the cause of it, which I believe the 
people of this land are less than ever inclined to part with. But whence, 
then, is this moral force derived, and how is it conveyed 1 "I founded," 
said Napoleon, " an empire upon force, and it fell." Christ founded His 
upon love, and it stands. He violated the maxim that the physical must 
be subordinate to the moral, the moral to the spiritual, and man himself 
to the glory of God. The source of this power and influence is the 
revealed law of God, and the people of this country have recognised the 
value of this authority in their determination to keep the Bible in our 
schools. Is it likely, then, that they will deprive the Government of this 
influence by taking away the channel through which it is conveyed, the 
National Church] The Church receiving and conveying those mighty 
spiritual influences which elevate character, and sanctify conduct 

It is to the past condition of the Church itself that we must flrst look 
to account for the alienation of some, and the opposition of others. '^ If 
the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned?" The 
absence of spirituality in a Church is the absence of life and power. 
When such is the case the means which God has appointed to effect His 
gracious purpose become an impediment. So was it with our Church in 
the last century, when, to use the lq,nguage of Bishop Wilberforce, " She 
flung from her bosom that sainted man of God, John Wesley." llie life, 
the Are, the burning zeal which she should have cherished and fanned, she 
cast away and strove to extinguish. Then, too, the material fabric gave 
signs of the coldness and neglect which was paralysing everything ; and 
the want of church accommodation, of proper accommodation for the 
poor, began, with services in which there was no warmth, and pulpits in 
which there was no Gospel, to alienate many from her fold. 

At. the same time great changes had been taking place, and the Church 
had failed to guide and mould them. The old feudal bond was broken, 
and there was nothing to take its place, nogolden link between the upper and 
the working classes, that might have prevented the jealousy, suspicion, and 
antagonism which sprang up. If the Church was wanting and in danger of 
dying of her dignity, the wealthier classes and the employers of labour were 
wanting in that Clmstian example, that consideration and sympathy, which 
might have told with tremendous power upon the fathers and mothers 
of the last and present generation. We must be fair when speaking of 
one class and its deficiencies not to hide or extenuate the faults of another. 
A great opportunity was then lost, and we are reaping to-day the seed 
which was then so recklessly sown. " A family," it has been said, " is 
the seminary of the Church, a^d if children be not well principled there, 
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all miscarrieth ; a fault in the first concoction is not mended in the second ; 
if youth be bred ill in the family they prove it in the Church and Common- 
wealth." Even so late as 1848, Bishop Wilberforce, referring to the widen- 
ing separation between poverty and wealth and the loosening and wearing 
out of the old bands and social relations which had so long held together 
English society, stated that the mass of our criminals were composed of 
those whom neither Christianity nor civilisation had reached. '* Who have 
been suffered," he said, '* to grow up, beside us uninstructed and unhealed, 
to prove, in the ripened maternity of their vices, our chastisers and their 
own destroyers. Of 757 prisoners committed to Reading Gaol during 
twelve months, 256 were quite unable to read, and not less than 140 were 
ignorant of the simplest truths of the Scriptures, and even (marvellous as 
it appears) of the very name of Christ. Of the whole 757 as many as 
415 had been at no school, or at one for too short a period to make any 
real exception, and only 24 had been confirmed." Such a humiliating 
statement; as this will, through the wise provisions of Lord Sandon's Bill, 
ere long be no longer true of any part of this country. 

When the subject of classes alienated from the Church is brought before 
us, we at once think of the working classes. It is the lament of every 
Christian body that they are not to be found, except in small numbers, 
in church or chapel. Why is this ? Partly from causes upon which I 
have already touched. Partly from other causes. We must remember 
that amongst them social distinctions exist, and that '* there is an edu- 
cated and really intelligent section, and an uneducated and ignorant section ; 
a political section and a non-political section ; a sober, steady, saving section, 
and a drunken, unsteady, Christless section ; and there is fast arising a 
sectional difference of mode of life and feeling between the regularly and 
irregularly employed classes. Between all these sections there is difference, 
and, in most instances, antagonism of feeling. Between the artisan and the 
unskilled labourer a gulf is fixed." -But in one respect the vast majority 
of them may be classed together. They do not attend public worship, or 
openly acknowledge Him as Lord whose name they bear. It has been 
calculated that not 5 per cent, are to be found on Sunday in the house of 
God- We all know how hard it is to draw them there, or to keep them 
in regular attendance. However these classes may differ from each other 
in the matters to which I have referred, there prevails amongst them a 
habit, we may almost call it a fashion, of spending the Sabbath without 
any public acknowledgment of God. The causes which have tended to 
form this habit amongst them have been gradually at work through a long 
course of years. 

The dwellings of some are such that it makes the practice of religion a 
very hard thing. " Why don't you pray 1 " was the question put to a dirty, 
sallow, but thoughtful looking man. " 'Cos I can't, as I am sitewated," 
replied the man, thrusting Ins pipe, which was still alight, into his side 
pocket. " 'Cos, you see, down where I lives, there's nothing 'cept drink- 
ing and cursing, and we has but one room." Then he mentioned a chap as 
tried to be religious and couldn't, and added, '' What I says is, as how 
that not a respectaUe chap like you could be religious down where I lives 
and keep the young uns all right." I doubt if there is a respectable 
chap here to-day who would not, if placed in similar circumstances, be 
almost compelled to express a similar opinion. How important then is 
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the effort to improve the dwellings of the poor. Ib some cases not only 
hooses, but even single rooms are sublet^ so that when families fall out, 
as under such circumstances often happens, they tell each other to keep 
not their own room, but their own corner. Here decency and cleanliness 
are unknown. Can we wonder if religion is not suffered to enter, or if 
it is next to impossible to induce such to come from their filthy dwell- 
ings to the house of God ? 

There is another crying and monster evil with which the Church should 
battle. The temptation to drink is so great, and the dirty, uncomfortable 
home adds so much to it, that it seems almost a mockery to preach the 
Gospel to these, and yet extend no helping hand to lift them out of the 
mire. " Give me," said one of these victims of intemperance in my 
parish, " a glass of ale before all your religion.'' The power of the Spirit 
of God may prevail over everything, but we have no warrant for thus 
continuing as a nation in sin that grace may abound. Whilst in 1875 
;^i 1,500,000 only were spent in cotton goods, the enormous sum of 
;^ 743,000,000 was expended upon intoxicating liquors. Would it not 
have been well if some portion of this at least had been saved for food, 
for clothing, for education, for the salvation of inmiortal souls. A move- 
ment has at last been commenced in our Church under high sanction*. 
Every parish now should have its temperance assooiation, for the man who 
goes to the public-house to drink will rarely come to the house. of Gkxl 
to pray. 

There are also influences at work which keep the thrifty, sober, better 
educated artisan from living as a Christian, and manfully avowing his 
belief in God. He is not unfrequently under the guidance of those of 
whom the more intelligent of the working classes say that they are, 
" self-seeking, place-seeking, wire-pulling men, whose object is to promote 
their own interests — ^who in professing to speak in the name of the people, 
show an intention to trade upon them for ends of personal ambition." 

Then there are some of the cheap, trashy publications of the day, and 
some of those newspapers which profess to be the organs of the working 
classes, but which instil into them thoughts and suspicions which are 
calculated to make the working man a social Ishmaelite. 

I am, however, happy to say that there are signs of a better state of 
things amongst the coming or rising school Those who belong to it 
have less class prejudices and broader sympathies. They are sensible 
of the evils which spring from ignorance, intemperance, and bigotry, and 
they are able to judge of Christianity by its fruits, and examine its evi- 
dences and claims to their allegiance, they have longings after some- 
thing better than the mere existence of those who are satisfied to eat 
and drink and then die. A loving, fruitful Christianity, is not altogether 
ignored and despised by them. " Not," writes a working man whom 
I know, 'Hhe formal Christianity which is adopted as an element of 
respectability, but the Christianity of Christ, of the Sermon on the 
Mount; a Christianity under which brotherly love would abound, and 
the spirit of which would be visible in the life of the week-day world ; 
which would lead the rich to consider the poor, employers to be kind 
to and thoughtful for the employed, and the latter class to be just 
and honest to employers, not the mere eye-servants and time-servants 
that so many of them are. This is the sort of Christianity we want." 
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Shall we not all echo this sentiment ! But must we not also confess 
that there has been a great want in this respect, which the lynx-eyed 
multitude have been swift to detect, priding themselves upon the fact 
that they are not the hypocrites which many are who put on the garb 
of Christian profession, and attend the house of Grod with seeming piety. 
Surely if He, who once lived in a carpenter's house, and, it may be, worked 
in a carpenter's shop, were now among men as He then was. He would 
denounce a^woe against those by whom this soul-destroying offence cometh. 

We have not so much to ask. What are the means to be employed for the 
recovery of classes alienated from our Church ? as, Shall we employ the 
means which God has appointed, and which He has promised to bless, 
with greater earnestness and self-denial 1 

We want more systematic co-operation, more Christian workers. It 
should be the rule for every Church member to be a Church worker. This 
duty is involved in the very idea of a visible Church. It has been set 
forth by our Lord, in the memorable washing of the disciples' feet. " The 
mutual feet washing," it has been said, " embraces in reality the whole 
collective duties of Christian charity among Christ's disciples." We want 
the full acknowledgment of this by all, and especially by our communi- 
cants. In this way powers may be drawn out which would otherwise be 
dormant, and feelings and sentiments nourished which would otherwise 
wither away. There is a niche which each one may occupy, and work for 
which each one possesses some special qualification. There should be a 
fuller recognition of Church fellowship, that we are members one of another, 
and also of our responsibility to God. The idea that a Christian may go 
to church, and enjoy certain privileges with selfish indifference to the cause 
of Christ and the salvation of souls, should be torn to shreds and scattered 
to the winds. How good and grand is the idea of working together. May 
we not say that this is the example set us by the Triune God in all that 
He has planned and accomplished for our redemption 1 What an honour 
to work together for Him, to work together for the lost, to work together 
as members of His body, as recognising the duty of adding to godliness 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity, to work together, 
though sometimes weary and fainting, yet ever watching ihe rise of that 
spiritual temple which is being built up, and which will stand for ever 
illumined by the presence of God and o^ the Lamb. 

But if we want all the members of our congregations to come and join 
their clergy in bringing the power of a living, loving Christianity to bear 
upon the mass around, we want also a large increase of clergy. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury tells us of ;^3o,ooo,ooo spent in a short 
time to restore the material fabric. Why should not a large sum also be 
raised to support, prepare, and send forth living agents, both clergymen 
and laymen 1 They are wanted, and wanted at once ; nothing can supply 
the place of personal contact and house to house visitation. Surely the 
hearts of many will be fired at the thought of those who are as sheep not 
having a shepherd ? Till this want is better supplied, till the aged clergy 
are better provided for, till the younger are better paid, till scripture 
readers and lay-helpers are multiplied, it is hardly right to go on spending 
so much in architectural splendour and adornment. 

We are not, however, without evidence that God has given His blessing 
4on sustained effort and constant visitation. In some parishes the change 

Q 
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has been so marked that the police have testified to the '^ perceptible 
moral improvement among the -working classes of London." One of the 
most successful efforts in my owh parish has been the building of a large 
mission hall on the site of a Baptist chapel. That hall is filled with those 
>vho will not or cannot go to church, but who are becoming regular attend- 
ants at public worship and communicants. '' I long/' eaid' one of these, 
''for the time to come to go to the hall, it is such blessed time spent there, 
I feel so happy ; ah ! you know I didn't feel like that once, now I am thank- 
ful to be able to enjoy myself in our mission hall. You see I can't he'lp 
calling it our mission hall now, because I love to be there, so I don't mind 
being laughed at." The mission work there is sustained by the congregation 
of the parish church, and the poor regard the hall as their own, as having 
been built for them, and also as an evidence of the sympathy and care for 
them of the rich. Thus, a golden link is being formed, which will gather 
strength and become a means of uniting different classes together. The 
one great influence which draws the poor to that hall is love — ^the love 
which came to seek and to save that which was lost. When they enter, 
they hear the gospel which touches their hearts and meets their wants. 
They hear what they can understand, and take part in services in which 
they can really join. It is becoming more and more recognised, that the 
simple preaching of the gospel, which led to a revival in our Church in 
the last century, is that which moves and draws the working classes now, 
the preaching, as our poet Laureate says, of '' simple Christ to simple men," 
or, as the bishop of this diocese so emphatically told us, of '' Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified." It has been this ordinance of preaching which has 
been the means of converting sinners all along, and which the Lord is now 
so wonderfully using for the salvation of souls. He appointed it, and He 
sets upon it the mark of His gracious favour. There can be no substitute 
for it, and it is a fatal mistake to seek for another way. 

In the mission services, which were commenced by evangelical men, 
and which are now so greatly blessed by God, it is the message of Christ's 
love, the assurance that by faith in His sacrifice offered once for all, the 
sinner is justified, which opens the heart and enables the most wretched 
to draw water with joy out of the wells of salvation. Thank God we have 
great encouragement to seek in this way to win back the alienated 
classes. Never was our great Metropolitan Cathedral put to a nobler use, 
than, when after the clergy of three dioceses had knelt with their bishops, 
in silent prayer, those bishops with their hearts full of love, addressed 
us, and offered special prayer to God for a blessing on the London.missiou. 

If, then, the work before us is great and arduous, if the field is vast, 
if the labourers are too few, if the hindrances are multiplied, if forces 
wielded with Satanic skill are marshalled against the Church of Christ, 
let us only seek more earnestly, more continually, more believingly, for 
that great, that promised gift of the Holy Spirit, who can alone subdue 
man's heart, make effectual divine ordinances or human instrumentality, 
and give life alike to slumbering churches and to dead souls. 

'' Paul may plant,' and ApoUos water, but God alone can give the 
increase." 
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The Rev. R. W. Corbet, M.A., Rector of Stoke-on-Terne, 

Salop. 

" Charity begins at home " is a very good proverb to remember in fault- 
finding. We do well to ask ourselves as Churchmen, what are our faults 1 
what improvements can we make in our witness to the Truth ? We cannot 
fail to be conscious that there are serious defects, both in the spirit in 
which the Truth is set forth and maintained by us, as well as in the matter 
currently set forth as the Truth : attention to these defects will probably 
best advance the recovery of those alienated from the Church. What seems 
mainly to be wanting in order to strengthen the Church's witness to the 
Truth, and to enable her to gain the ear and heart of the alienated, 
is increased spirituality on the part of her own members ; and by spiri- 
tuality, I mean love of Truth for its own sake. Truth being the revela- 
tion of God of Himself to us His creatures, all searching after Truth is 
searching after God ; all devotion to the cause of Truth is devotion to the 
" cause of God ; devotion to the Truth for its own sake is devotion to God, 
because He is supremely good and true. How our perceptions of the 
the power and beauty of Truth are deepened ; our ability to discern 
between what is of transitory and what is of lasting importance is in- 
creased ; our security of being led onward through the letter which 
killeth, to the Spirit which giveth life, is enhanced when the love of 
Truth for its own sake becomes the ruling motive of each individual effort 
in the cause of religion. 

I. The need of spirituality, or love of Truth for its own sake, shows 

itself in the spirit in which we are apt to meet those who misunderstand, 

or object to our conceptions of the Truth. There is a want of a charity, 

which is quick to discern what is good and true in the opinions of others, 

which has no other object in view than that all should possess the freedomtj 

dearer than thousands of gold and silver, which the Truth alone can give : 

which takes pains to be just to the opinions of those who differ, which 

seeks^ in loyal courtesy to the Spirit that is in them, to make them feel 

that due respect is being paid to the measure of truth they hold, and to 

the general benefit of the witness they have maintained : and which, in 

stating* and maintaining the truth is definite, gentle^ and suggestive, seeking 

to expose error and remove it, not by controversy or denunciation, but 

by a fuller exposition of positive triith. If we had more love of Truth for 

ite own sake, should we not trust the persuasiveness of truth carefully 

stated, should we not be more simple and suggestive in our exposition 

and less sharp in our treatment of disputed questions? We should 

not forget that the aspects of Truth are various, and that in dealing with 

a subject which is infinite and exacting in its obligations, in addition to 

our finiteness of apprehension we are each and all burdened with a heart 

that is perverse. 

There is a want of courage in setting forth and maintaining the 
sovereign claims of Truth ; in asserting those claims we .need to be proof 
against all charges of being over-venturesome, over-dogmatic, or over- 
scrupulous ; we may be so in pressing on others our conceptions of the. 
Truth : but for Truth itself we must ever require, and maintain in word 
and deed, an absolute sovereignty ; for It sacrifices of any cost must be 
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made and required j to admit any relaxation of Its claims upon the 
ground of sentiment, association, or infirmity, is to deny the love and 
justice of Him who is the Truth. Courage is wanted again in setting 
forth and maintaining the range of divine grace. There is a disposition 
in man to dispute and deny the range of grace as there is to dispute 
and deny the claims of Truth : as revealed in Christ the one is as 
universal as the other : by nature in all there is the lust of a fancied in- 
clusiveness as there is the lust of a fancied independence : to these the 
Catholic Church has to object the revelation of a universally inherited 
grace and of a universal law of righteousness. It indeed demands a perse- 
vering courage to maintain, in opposition to the variously repeated limita- 
tions which are again and again asserted or suggested, t?ie love of God in 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the freeness and universality of which 
grace has again and again to be maintained against the attempts to limit 
its reception, either to the condition of previous faith, or to the instru- 
mentality of an external agent. St. Paul had the same difficulties to con- 
tend with, and felt his need of boldness to uphold this truth against the 
prejudices of the Judaism of his day. In a third respect courage is want- 
ing in maintaining Truth, viz., the courage to search into the grounds of 
our own belief ; the indisposition so to search is often occasioned by in- 
dolence or indifference, but, also, frequently it is occasioned by the want 
of the courage which love of Truth and confidence in Truth inspires ; if we 
are in earnest in the cause of Truth we shall trustfully and courageously 
search into the grounds of our belief and the meaning of the phrases and 
expressions we have received and are accustomed to use, so that we may 
with readiness give an answer to every man that asketh us a reason of the 
hope that is in us. We shall not indulge in the weak, curt, and evasive 
reply, " The Bible says so," " The Church says so." Nothing tends more to 
hinder the influence of our statements, than the unreadiness to welcome 
inquiry into the foundations upon which they rest : it has been truly 
said, " Expressed doubt is often the birth cry of a true faitL" Without 
we have tested our foundations, and realised the meanings of the forms of 
speech we use, we shall never be able to meet effectually inquiry or attack, 
and to transform them into an acceptance of the Truth. This spirit of 
charity and courage, so necessary in dealing with those who misunderstand 
or object to our conceptions of the Truth, can only be brought about and 
maintained by the love of Truth for its own sake. 

II. Again, attention must be drawn to serious defects in what is set 
forth and maintained to be the Truth. Current theology needs clearer 
articulation on these points. 

I. The Universality and Supremacy of Divine Love. The unity of the 
Divine Being. 2. The identity of the God of nature and of grace. 3. The 
identity of the Word made flesh, and the Word by whom " all things were 
made, and without Whom was not anything made that was made." 4. "That 
the invisible things of God from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead " (Rom. i. 20). 

Surely more thoughtful consideration of these principles would greatly 
enable Christian teachers to appreciate and accept with gratitude the 
later discoveries in physical science. 

But I desire to draw attention to one defect, which I believe to be a 
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cause of untold damage in our dealings with Christian truth. The external 
Christ is preached, but is the internal Christ — the Christ within us — suf- 
ficiently set forth and maintained ) The revelation of the Christ in him 
is the root-thought of St. Paul's life, the spring and motive of every 
effort in his apostolic work ; " Christ in you, the hope of glory," is his 
message to the Churches. " I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in mej' is 
his confidence and glory. He discerned in tiie Christ Jesus not only the 
pattern man "whom God the Father hath sealed," but also the "second 
Adam," the "quickened spirit," the "incorruptible seed or word," the "new 
man" in every man. Until the twofold relation of the Christ with mankind 
as the pattern man and tlie life of every man is more fully set forth and 
maintained, the Church cannot be said to be fully witnessing to her Lord. 
We may know and preach Christ after the flesh, but we are not knowing and 
preachjmg Him after the spirit : we may be stoutly defending the truth re- 
specting the historicalO\rci%t, but we are not maintaining the trutlr respecting 
the universal Christ : we are not maintaining His twofold aspect as the Son 
of God and the Son of man. Surely in the recognition of the Christ in 
us, we discern our Divine Sonship; in the recognition and cherishing of the 
Christ in us, we live our true regenerate itfe ; in the setting forth and main- 
taining in word and life of that kingdom of God within us, we are wit- 
nessing to " the truth as it is in Jesus," and are hastening the appearing 
of Him, Who has been manifested on this earth in the life of perfect 
obedience as the Son of God, but has yet to be manifested as the glorified Son 
of Man. Is it over-sanguine to suggest that in a fuller setting forth and 
more loyal maintenance of this aspect of the Christ, as " the incorruptible 
seed or word " in every man — the Christ-germ which is the ground and 
law of our being as men, will be found a link to bind together in a fuller, 
more intelligent, and more appreciative charity, not only the various parties 
within the Church, but all seekers after Truth in whatever school of 
opinion they may now be standing) 

III. How are we to acquire and maintain this spirituality, and this 
apprehension of the Truth which may conduce to so blessed an end ? There 
is but one method — meditative study of the life and person of Jesus Christ. 
The secret of all true influence upon our brethren we know to be the union 
of our hearts with Him who is the Pattern-M^n and the Life-giving 
Man. Our buildings will be of wood, hay, and stubble, our weapons 
must be carnal and ineffectual, if we be inspirefl, regulated, or sustained, 
by any other spirit than the Spirit of Christ : in this age of restless acti- 
vity the Evil One seeks, in the engrossing entanglements of incessant toil, 
to shut out the continuous recognition of the Spirit of God as the Light and 
Life of all true work. How much clearer and fuller would be dlir percep- 
tion of the Truth, how much more persuasive and intelligible would be our 
language, how much more spiritual the weapons of our warfare, if our 
liearts were more continuously in contact with the revelation of the Living 
Truth, the language of His parables and discourses with the people, and 
the principles of warfare which He permitted to Himself and His followers. 
Might not the homes of religious communities prove quiet resting places, 
from time to time, for those who feel the wear and tear of unintermitting 
toil upon their spiritual life, whether in domestic, civil, or parochial call- 
ing % There they might find the protection they need for a period of undis- 
turbed meditation and communion with God, and opportunities for such 
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spiritual converse with othera as they feel to be needful to preserve the 
balance of their lives, and to enable them to handle the Word of God more 
lovingly, loyally, and profitably. 

I do not wish to plead for brotherhoods. I know that they must expect * 
no favour, they have to win their title to respect, the prejudice against them 
is not unreasonable, their history has been a mixed one, they have been 
instruments of good and of evil — perhaps the evil in the past may be trace- 
able hi a great measure to two causes — (i.) The separation of their members 
from the parochial clergy, and the ordinary diocesan government through 
their relation with the papacy — that cause is now substantially removed. 
(2.) The mistaken notion that such communities presented the ideal expres- 
sion of the Christian life. The right idea, it seems to me, of such com- 
munities is conveyed in the term ** School of Prophets," such is the name 
whereby my own diocesan has designated the brotherhood to which I 
belong. A prophet I understand to be one who is called by Gk)d to ex- 
press some message or aspect of truth in the most expressive way he pos- 
sibly can. The utterance of his message is the ruling concern of his life, 
and everything is set on one side that interferes with the expression of his 
message. St. John Baptist is an illustration. We have schools of Teachers, 
the Universities ; we have schools of Pastors, Theological colleges. We 
want " Schools of Prophets," for we are in need of prophets who, freed from 
the ordinary ties and toil of local work, may devote themselves more to 
the study of Holy Scripture, and thus be enabled to stimulate the spiri- 
tuality of the Church, to blunt the asperities which, in the heat of cease- 
less controversy, inflame party spirit, and to prepare the way for the 
appearing of the Son of Man in glory by a more vigorous setting forth 
and maintenance of the presence of the Son of Man in every man. 

Such communities, with a position granted to them in the Church, are 
recommended in the Code of Canons lately agreed upon by the committees 
of the Houses of Convocation, and would, I venture tojthink, be found useful 
in gathering together and educating much valuable material now almost 
lost to the Church, in helping the over-worked parochial clergy by assist- 
ing in missions, sermons, retreats, (fee, when invited to do so ; in found- 
ing mission stations in neglected districts in great parishes, to be the 
nucleus of a future parish — and all from the nature of their constitutions 
at a most economical rate. These considerations, and others, which time 
will not permit me to mention, move me to think that the formation of 
religious brotherhoods will be found to supply a missing link in the 
machinery of the Church, both in respect of her own internal work, and 
in her efforts to recover those alienated from her through neglect, indif- 
ference, misunderstanding, or opposition. 



Mr. John G. Talbot, M.P. 

I INTEND, in this paper, to confine myself mainly to our urban populations, 
and to those who may be described as alienated from the Church, but not 
attached to any other body. And I ask why are they alienated from the 
Church ? Several reasons have been given and may be given. But these 
three seem to be prominent: — (i.) The extreme "respectability" of the 
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Church ; (2.) The want of elasticity in her arrangements ; (3.) The rapid 
and unregulated growth of secular knowledge. 

1. '^ Eespectability" — Let any one remember what was the condition 
of all, or nearly all, our town churches before any of the ** movements" 
of this extraordinary century began, and he must acknowledge that they 
were very respectable, but that they were little else. I take London as 
the town which I know much better than any other. I can remember the 
time when anybody who did not pay for his seat, and was not ''respect- 
ably " dressed, had a very poor chance either for kneeling, seeing, or hear- 
ing in tolerable comfort. In fact, when I try to realise what London 
church-going must have been to the poor not many years ago, I think it 
is rather a matter of wonder that they go at all. Packed as children in, 
or under, horrible galleries, banished as adults to remote comers, suffering 
in old age from cold and draughts, the condition 'of the " free sitters " 
was a truly hard one. And it certainly seems as if the church arrangers 
of those days did their very best to bring themselves under the condemna- 
tion of St. James, and said almost literally to the poor, '' Stand thou 
there, or sit here under mj footstool" 

2. Want of Mastictty. — I am not one of those who writhe under the 
Acts of Uniformity. On the contrary, I believe that they have done 
much more good than harm to the Church : if they have done nothing 
else they have prevented hasty, ill-considered changes. But, partly owing 
to the want of freedom, both of expression and action under which the 
Church has till lately laboured, partly owing to the extreme tenacity with 
which people cling to what they have been used to, especially in small 
matters, it was long assumed that the yoke of uniformity was much more 
stringent than it really was. Of course I am ready to admit that we want 
more Special Services, as for Harvest Thanksgivings, Dedication Festivals, 
Ember Days, Rogation Days, Missions, &c. Nor do I believe that it 
will be long before some of these, if not all, are granted. But when we 
are thinking of alienated classes, we must remember that the mischief 
of years cannot be undone in a day, and at the time when the alienation 
grew to the extent in which we see it, it cannot be said that there was 
any elasticity at all in any of our Church arrangements. The services in 
towns were few, long, and dreary ; nor was any attempt made, except when 
& form of prayer was drawn up by authority for a fast or day of thanks- 
giving, to make any special claim upon the religious attention of a parish. 

3. Knowledge {simply secular), — Besides the deficiencies to which we 
must plead guilty in the Church itself, we must not forget that the classes 
we speak of as alienated have increased in knowledge to a remarkable 
extent in the course of the present century. It is hardly necessary in these 
clays, and before such an audience, to disclaim any jealousy of the spread of 
education. And certainly the Church is admitted to have done her full 
share of the work alike in the days when the State neglected or encouraged 
it, and in these when she insists upon it. But it is no disparagement of 
knowledge to say that it has its perils and temptations ; nor, again, that 
whilst to many minds secular knowledge is attractive, religious knowledge 
has not always to the same minds the same attraction ; nor yet that it is 
comparatively easy to learn how to scoff, whilst it requires patience and 
liumility to learn the foundations of belief. Until very recent years, I 
fi appose that scarcely any children in our large towns were taught in 
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elementary schools without some knowledge of the rudiments of Christian 
learning. And yet we must remember that school time is soon over ; as 
the mind expands there is often, and there was oftener, no teacher of the 
highest learning ; whilst the vicious and the infidel are always at hand to 
sow their seeds on the soil which others have prepared. To be smart, 
sceptical, independent, this is always easy, and such a disposition has 
special attractions for young men living in towns; and 'when youth is 
past there is often little time, little inclination for patient study. The 
practices of religion, even if they existed in childhood, are only too quickly 
lost in a youth neglected by religious influence, and then the instincts of 
habit become terribly strong when they are united to the tendency of our 
nature towards selfishness and vice. It must never be forgotten, when 
we are speculating upon the causes of alienation from the Church, that 
underneath all we name lies the master-key of much of our neglect of 
religion, whether we are in theory " alienated " from it or not, viz., that 
its restraints are inconvenient, and its precepts require the subjugation of 
self. 

II. How then — this is the important question — are those whom we 
sorrowfully confess to be alienated to be recovered ? If I were to 
answer in a single sentence, I should say, by the Church being true to 
herself and her high calling. And in a few suggestions I propose to 
make I hope to suggest nothing but what the Church of England, as a 
true branch of the Universal Church of Christ, has already done in 
theory, or may do without the surrender of one of its principles. 

I. Equality in worship, — Following the order of the three causes which 
I have selected, I would say the first remedy is the recognition of true 
religious equality. I do not stay to combat false ideas on equality. But 
no false ideas must tempt us to forget that there is a most true sense in 
which w^e are bound to contend for absolute equality. I believe that 
as few things have tended more to produce neglect of church-going than 
inequality, so few things can be so remarkably proved to revive it as 
equality. And I would suggest, that, considering the very few directions 
which the New Testament gives for the forms of worship, it is a remark- 
able fact that an inspired Apostle, in the passage I have before referred 
to, lays down (at least, infer entially), as apparently of the essence of 
Christian worship, the great importance of equality in places of religious 
assembly. I do not disguise from myself the great difficulties which 
meet us practically on the subject of Appropriation of Seats ; but I do 
earnestly maintain that the true policy for the Church is to have all her 
holy places free, and (even more important in my mind) to make no 
distinction between one class and another in the house of God. I would 
give two illustrations to justify what I have said from my own experience. 
Any one who has known Westminster Abbey will acknowledge that it is 
one of the few churches in London in which you meet working people in 
their working clothes. Why 1 — the services are not what are called 
"popular;^" it is not particularly easy to find seats. Is not one cause, 
at least, that no one dreams of paying for a seat in the Abbey, and that 
till you approach the choir stalls, all seats are equal ? I know another 
church in Westminster, the congregation of which isj not particularly 
large, nor any of the accessories specially attractive. But for many years 
it was remarkable for a large propm^tion of poor worshippers. This was 
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the more to be noticed because the seats were not all free ; hvt they were 
all equal — and many of the free seats were exactly as well placed as 
those for which payment was made. I should much prefer everywhere all 
being free ; but, at least, I say, let all be equal. 

2. Greater freedom of arrarkgemenU — Greater freedom in church ar- 
rangements is another means of success which we must not scruple to 
use. We must build more cheaply and use our buildings more frequently 
and more popularly. I am sure every one here must know cases in 
which the Church has lost its place in a parish because in some outlying 
hamlet, afterwards, perhaps, grown to importance, a brick building or 
two have been put up for worship which is not hers. It was thought 
till a short time ago that though we might all live within brick walls, 
we must worship within walls of stone. So where a ^^ good substantial '' 
church could not be built, none was built; and we know the result. 
Some of the superstition remains, but we must sweep it away. Never 
meanly, but often cheaply, our places of worship must be in many places 
built. And in large town parishes (country too) we must have as many 
of them as we can serve, remembering that in towns the poor will seldom 
go /ar, and that, of course, the less accustomed they are to worship the 
less trouble will they take. 

A mistake has also, I believe, been made in building large churches in 
poor neighbourhoods. Those who are unaccustomed to go to church are 
more likely to come to a small building than into a large space which 
looks alarming, and may often be comparatively empty. In a small 
building, a small choir, and the responses of a few, are more hearty and 
effective than they can be in one of the spacious churches which have 
been so much in fashion. 

The services must be as bright and hearty as they can be made. The 
Prayer-book gives more scope for variety than is commonly imagined : but 
in mission-rooms we are not confined to the limits of the Prayer-book, 
and we should not scruple to use any devout forms which experience has 
recommended, nor should we be alarmed at the use of unwritten (I prefer 
the word to extempore) prayer. I make this distinction because, as most 
speakers will agree that, however undesirable it is to trust to written 
addresses, it is quite as objectionable (except in cases of necessity) to 
speak without preparation, so I am sure few will be found to recommend 
that we should lead the prayers of others without preparing the words in 
which we are to pray. 

A very important branch of the question of elasticity in Church arrange- 
ments is the association of the laity for Church work. On this head there 
can be no question that the Church of England has been in past days, 
and still is in many places, woefully deficient. And I think the loss 
sustained by the want of such organisation may be mainly proved by the 
happy results which have followed the employment of another system. 
There is nothing, except, perhaps, the question of free seats (I am not sure 
whether even that exception should be allowed), on which there seems to be 
such absolute unanimity amongst successful Church workers, as that people 
of allranks are stimulated, improved, gratified, by having Church work found 
for them. And need I dwell upon the enormous addition to the Church 
strength of a parish which is gained, when, instead of the one, two, or three 
professional representatives and supporters which the Church possesses, 
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she can claim a body of men and women whose deepest feelings and 
whose active interests are bound up with the practical working of the 
system 9 I doubt whether it is too much to say that if we can imagine 
such a state of things as every parish in England with its association of lay- 
helpers in guild, or brotherhood, or organisation of any kind working with 
and under the clergy, dissent on the one side and irreligion on the other 
would have been practically excluded. Towards such a consiimmation, 
however remote in our days, however, perhaps, it may be impossible to 
obliterate the traces of past neglect, it is our happy privilege in these days 
to work. And as the best help which I can give, having such slight expe- 
rience of my own, I will add a few instances of the recorded success which 
lias attended earnest, self-denying, systematic, prudent work of this kind. 

The Rev. G. Gainsford of St. Saviour's, Hitchin, has worked his parish 
between six and seven years on what we may call the "guild" system. 
His population is 1500, of whom 1000 are artisans, chiefly connected 
with the railway, and 500 are agncultural. He has no middle or upper 
class. He has ^50 communicants, ^.e., one-sixth of his population. He 
has 100 communicant members in his guild (besides eighty children in a 
junior department) ; and he states that this Church corps (if I may so call 
it) not only find this corporate action useful for their own lives, but they 
do the work of the parish in such things as school teaching, mothers' 
meetings, clubs of various kinds, and choir work. Some devote them- 
selves to the difficult task of urging church attendance upon the negligent ; 
some bring children to baptism, answering for them at the font, if there 
be a lack of sponsors ; some bring candidates to confirmation classes ; 
others, again, do a most necessary parochial work, viz., the organisation of 
healthy and innocent recreation. Mr. Gainsford is one of many who have 
organised their parishes in this way. I have no doubt he will gladly give 
infornlation to those who may desire it as liberally as he has to me. 

The Rev. P. Marshall, writing from Manchester, ranks among the chief 
means of recovering the alienated classes " The giving to men of the 
working class a definite voice in the affairs of the Church. I have a 
Church Society worked by laymen, and I find that where power is real 
interest increases." 

The Rev. J. Brame, Organising Secretary of the A.C.S., writing from 
Manchester, says : "I have known many instances where two or three 
men have been formed into a small association, meeting once a week for 
prayer, and making it an object of their life to bring so many of their 
companions to church, and the success has been very great : we want to 
get at the people through each other." 

The same correspondent gives some very remarkable instances of Church 
progress, of which I can only quote two or three. One of the most notable 
is the parish of Leigh, near Manchester, where at the time of the late 
vicar's appointment in 1839, out of a population of 11,000, the average 
number of communicants was only thirty-four, the monthly offerings iis. 
6d. There are now about 300 weekly communicants. The parish church 
has been rebuilt at a cost of ;;^i 0,000. By a public vote of the parishioners 
it has been made free and unappropriated for ever. It is filled, often 
crowded, with working people. 

Another instance of Church progress is to be found in the parish of 
Horton, Northumberland, where in i860 there was one church, now 
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there are three ; church accommodation then for 300, now for 800 ; school 
accommodation then for none, now for 380 ; the church congregation was 
50 to 70, now 700 : the number of communicants was 12, now 200 ; the 
number of communions in the year was 4, now 70 to 80. 

Again, at Walkley, St. Mary's, in Sheffield, I am told, " is a population 
of skilled, frugal workmen, living in their own houses, built by means of 
building clubs, &c. The church built within the last few years is well 
attended and well supported by them. A very good proportion of the 
population, all working men, attend church, and take a great interest." 
£146 was collected in the oflFertory in 1872, of which only £6 was 
in gold. 

In Worsborough, St. Luke's, which was " a district inhabited by a very 
rough and godless population,'' the result of the work of a curate for 
" whom a grant was made by the A.C.S. is described to have been 
remarkable. There have been over 200 adult baptisms; a church has 
been built, to which the working people have liberally contributed ; there 
is a large and enthusiastic congregation and well-iilled schools. On 
their first dedication festival, in 1875, ^^ church is described to have 
been '' filled with colliers and others of the working class, all most deeply 
interested in their church." 

Many other instances have been supj)lied to me ; but I will not weary 
my hearers with repeating them. I am bold to say that the conclusion 
of my correspondent is that to which a careful consideration of facts leads 
us irresistibly, ** Wherever there is earnest, persevering work, the Church 
wins her way." 

I have spoken incidentally of the A.C.S., and I hope it is not alien to the 
proper tone of a Congress paper if I here bear my testimony to the admirable 
part which that society has taken in the recovery of the alienated classes. 
One important branch of Church work, to which its energies have been 
lately specially devoted, I am obliged to pass over very lightly, *.e, special 
missions. But the most experienced in this work are those who .most 
testify to its value. These missions have been conducted with a very 
singular degree of moderation, and especially with a refreshing absence 
of party spirit, not always seen in great religious movements. If any one, 
out of very many examples, may be quoted, I would ask special attention 
to the recent mission at Leeds, the accounts of which would alone have 
prevented any candid man from despairing of the future of the Church. 

III. Into the remedy for the last of the three causes I do not enter 
at length. It will be discussed by those who speak on the question of 
literature. But ,1 would urge thdtt; definite religious teaching, teaching 
of the heart as well as of the head, teaching of the teachers as well as of 
the learners, teaching not so much against error, as of the grounds of defi- 
nite truth, should be an essential part of the work of every Parish Priest. 
The Church must sympathise heartily with all the cultivation of the 
intellect which is true, modest, earnest. It is the glory of our branch 
of the Church of Christ that whilst she adores in humility the mysteries of 
the faith, she seeks pre-eminently to lead her members to offer to God a 
reasonable service. And my belief is not less than my hope, that, unless 
she be hampered by external aggression, she will each year more develop 
those wonderful resources which have been given to her. Her system, 
-when it is fairly and legitimately used, will commend itself, as it has 
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commended itself, to all classes of the community — and she will extend 
her blessings to all — hj counteracting in all the selfish tendencies of our 
nature, and recommending to all classes a pure faith as the only permanent 
spring of a virtuous and noble living. 



ADDEESSES. 
Lord Forbes. 

Yon will all remember the answer giiren by a wit to a young man who wished to point out 
that they were both engaged in the same work, and said, " We row in the same boat." 
" Yes," replied the wit, " but not with the same skulls." We all want to row in the same 
boat, to use to the Utmost the power, and truth, and strength, we possess in the promotion 
of Christ's holy Church, and we all wish to reach the same goal, but how different is our 
conduct from each other ? If I may be allowed to use a nautical phrase at Plymouth, I 
would 8a}r that the difference arises- from so many persons paddling their own canoes. The 
Church ship would run down these canoes, and after giving the occupants a good fright, 
then take them on board and give them an oar and teach them to pull away down along 
the straight and narrow way, the way of faith, the path of truth, the way of the Church, 
the way of the Lord, the way of heaven. How is it that with one Bible we all differ so 
much 1 We know that unity must be found within the Word of God, but how is it there 
is 80 much diyision among Christians 1 Bver since the Reformatio'h there have been 
numerous splits in the Church ; but I am not one of those who wish to run down in any 
sense the Reformation ; it was, I think, conducted upon the best and truest principles, it 
was conducted upon true conservatiye principles — ^being merely a sweeping away of what 
had been wrongly added and a return to primitive practices. And neither am I one who 
wishes to separate Church and State. If the Church and State are separated it will make 
no difference to the Church, for the Church of CJirist is " founded upon a rock " immovable. 
I have no fear for the Church, but I am afraid for the State, and for that reason I have no 
wish to see the separation. But how is it that people treat the Bible so differently? no 
fresh revelation was given at the Reformation. Why, then, have so many branches of 
the Church been formed 1 Then, again, why does the sceptic try to undermine the faith of 
Christendom when he has no creed of his own but that of pulling down and destroying? 
We know perfectly well that the Word of God and the works of God proceeding firom the 
same author must be identical; and when we read in the Psalms, *' The Lord's name is praised 
from the rising of the sun until the going down of the same," we praise the Lord God 
for the light, the light by day and the light by night ; and we pray that, we may have 
light to believe God's holy Word. How is it that with one Book of Common Prayer we 
are so different? There must be unity in the Prayer-book— I am not going to raise 
any *' burning question " now, although I should not shrink from so doing in the proper 
place and at the proper time. I do profess to have studied theology, but now is not the 
time to enter into that matter. There must be ninity found somewhere, but how it is to be 
found I will not enter upon just now. What I wish to put before this large intellectual 
assembly is the best means to recover the alienated classes ; and the best means in our 
power is first to acquire true and definite knowledge of religions questions ourselves, 
and then impart it to others. Let me entreat you of the laity who are willing to co-operate 
with the clergy, and I rejoice that the clergy are quite willing to accept your help, let me 
entreat you to endeavour, as far as you possibly can, to acquaint yourselves with the real 
truths. We, the laity, have a right to stand up and express our opinions, but only on the 
condition that we understand the subject we speak about. I advise you, then, to do as I 
have done myself, study good theology, read the primitive fathers and the best English 
divines, and above aU study the best commentary on the Holy Bible you can get 
Then you must study carefully, and follow the teachings of the Prayer-book of the Church 
of England. That is the first point I wish to touch upon with regard to the recovery of 
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the alienated classes ; acquire definite knowledge yourself, and then endeayonr to impart 
it to others. The second point is more minute, but it inYolves a great subject. It is. 
Have free and open accommodation in your churches, for you must not erect a barrier to the 
poorer classes. I will, therefore, bring before this Congress the London Free and Open 
Church Association. Lord Nelson, who is the president, and who has undertaken the 
sabject, has kindly allowed me to take it up and to say what I can about it. I will tell 
you the objects of this association. This is most important. They are fourfold, 
namely : To maintain the equal right of all parishioners to the free use of the parish 
church; to restore to parishioners churches now closed or prirately appropriated; to 
promote the building and endowment of free and unappropriated parish churches ; and 
to reviye the weekly offertory in substitution for pew-rents, and to promote the opening of 
churches every day in the week for private prayer. I will only tell you what the last 
report of the council says. It says that the council have the satis&otion of recording the 
gradual but unmistakable spread of the principle of the association not only in Bngland 
but in America. A letter has been received from Philadelphia, and it tells us that in one 
diocese, the diocese of Maine, the Bishop says there is only one ** pew " church in his diocese, 
and all the new churches to be built it is understood are to be free and open ; and he 
thinks it is scarcely necessary to establish a branch of the association there. When 
there is only one " pew " church in England I think this association may well come to 
an end. Let me now, in conclusion, say how glad I am to be present; I have come from 
the north of Scotland nearly to Land's End on purpose to be present and take part in the 
proceedings of this great assembly. I also flatter myself that I shall see some ''of your 
beautiful scenery now I am down here. I am glad we have met here to consider questions 
of principle, and not merely to discuss details. We have met here an brethren not to 
discuss minute points, and I have passed these points over, not from any want of courage, 
however, for if this assembly had been a thousand times larger I should have said what 
I wished to say. I think we are met here on a larger and more important basis. Then, let 
me say that as we have met as brethren let us part as brethren, and let me say as Plymouth 
brethren, and that in the highest and noblest spirit, and the firmest and deepest meaning 
of the word. The keynote of what I have ventured to say to you is contained in the lines 
of one of the hymns we sing at these meetings — 

"The Church's one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord ; 



Her charter of Salvation, 
One Lord, one faith, one birth. 



»» 



The Kev. Thomas Hugo. 

I HAVE been expecting with the address of every preceding speaker to hear my subject 
anticipated, and I cannot but express my surprise at the manner in which each has 
uniformly missed it. Surely the most obvious way of recovering the alienated masses 
is by out-door preaching. It was our Master's own mode of evangelisation — " Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. " We have to deal with men whom 
books would not reach — men who would not go into a church or a schoolroom, or into any 
building whatever, for religious purposes. These people would not come to the Church, 
and the Church must go to them. It was a common failing, not only with Englishmen, but 
with men all over the world, that they liked talk, they liked to hear men speak to them, 
especially when the odious book was not held before them. My own experience in this 
matter is somewhat large. I have had the happiness of serving during my diaconate 
and several years of my priesthood among the masses in Lancashire. These masses 
were as heathen as those of whom St. Paul drew a picture, in immortal, though 
dreadful colours, in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Bomans. I know the 
mobs of London and' Lancashire well, and I give you my word of honour as a Christian 
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priest that there is no difference between them and the people whom St. Paul por^ 
trayed. Thus, as a matter of course, we have to look at these masses as simply heathen. 
And how are we to get at them ? My first experience in this matter was an interesting 
and beautiful one. Walking, after a toilsome evensong in the city, to my home in the 
suburbs, I saw, as I drew near the "Angel" at Islington, a man lecturing to a crowd of 
people. As I approached, I heard from the speaker the most horrible word^ a man 
could possibly utter — words with which I will pollute neither my own tongue nor your 
ears. When the performance had come to an end, I begged permission to say a few 
words to the people. I was not permitted 'at first to open my mouth ; and so I resorted 
to a little bit of claptrap. I told the meeting 'that Englishmen at large were men 
of great excellence and fairness, and as they had been listening so patiently to the 
lecturer, I begged them, for the sake of conscience, goodness, and honesty, to hear 
a parson for a few minutes. This succeeded. It would be out of place to tell 
you what I said to the people — you know that already. Happily I succeeded in 
producing such an effect on them that they asked me to come on the follow- 
ing Sunday and talk to th^m again. I did so, and went there every Sunday even- 
ing until the evenings became too dark, and I was unwillingly obliged to give up 
that which I had no doubt in the world produced excellent effect. I have at least had 
the unutterable happiness of knowing that two of that multitude conformed to the 
Church, and were among my most devoted followers. I may add that I knelt by the 
bedside of one of them as his soul passed into the other world in the faith of Christ. 
But the great thing I wish to speak about on this matter is, how is this work to be 
done? First of lill, the preacher must make himself heard. It is of no use talking 
as one talks across the dinner table. And here I presume that some men's 
consciences will suffer a passing qualm, inasmuch as they perceive that their own 
preaching is something to be compared to dinner-talk rather than open-air speaking 
to a mass of men. Of course, a good voice is the gift of Almighty God; and 
all men are not gifted in this particular alike. I would, therefore, recommend 
every man who cannot speak to a multitude on every side of him to take his stand 
iigainst some high wall, and, no doubt, he will make himself heard by the aid of such 
a sound-board. Then, it will not do to condescend to the people. A mob, in London 
at any rate, want no condescension from anybody. The London working man is 
quite as much **up" to many things as the majority of clergymen. I have many 
times met working men who could tell me much more than I knew before about 
politics. I venture to say that I could bring several working men into this assembly, 
and make them prove that they know much more of the Eastern Question than, any- 
body present, or, indeed, than was known at alL But you should not allow yotirselves 
to laugh at these men. They have not jumped to conclusions ; they have carefully 
investigated the subject ; they have got it either from the columns of the ha'penny 
or penny paper, or from the talk of other and learned people ; and, as I said, they bring 
so much sagacity and acumen to bear that unless those who argue with them are up to 
the mark they have no chance of success.^ Then you must be very careful to speak plainly. 
Theological language is not often to be used, or strict dogmatic terms, without explanation. 
You must know your own tongue if you would talk to the people — ^not suppose that 
English means anything, and that anything means English. You must know what 
you are going to talk about, and express it clearly, and, therefore, agreeably to the 
people. Let me recommend to you to be always conscious of the presence of the 
demon Tutivallus. That was a being whose name you will find in no classical 
author; but our mediseval forefathers meant by him a demon who stood by the 
priest's side whether at the altar or in the pulpit, and maliciously took down all the 
words that were badly abbreviated or left out— all those little words which so many 
people think count nothing in the construction of a sentence, but which are after all 
the main joints and sinews of the whole. Beware of the fearful retribution which 
this horrible goblin will inevitably bring upon you if you offend. And now I hear the 
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waming bell. How I hate that ^^ tiwtinnabulum inexoraMU" How little can I say 
ivith the canon of old, ^'' Quam pvlchre sonai/ Qiutm dtdce resoncU/ Quam mvrijice 
delectat aures I '* Still it has given me one good hint — a sermon must be short. " Short 
and sharp " is the definition of a good sermon. Queen Anne, intending to compliment an 
eminent divine who had been preaching before her, said, ** Oh, doctor, I wish you had 
had time to make your sermon longer I " '* Please your Majesty," was his reply, ''if I 
had had time, I would have made it shorter." In conclusion, let me observe that 
the Author of the Divine Word has promised that it shall not return to Him void. 
It will always produce fruit, even when unaccompanied by human elements of 
success; but I believe that the proclamation of that Word in the way I have been 
describing is sure to succeed better than any other plan for reclaiming the alienated 
masses. 



The Dean of Ripon. 

I WISH in a few words to make my remarks practical, and to direct the attention of the 
Congress to one part of the subject which has not been handled by former speakers. 
Very little has been said of those who have been alienated from the Church, and have 
joined the ^ ranks" of Nonconformists. The question naturally arises, why they have 
become Nonconformists? We may suppose the case of a farmer taking a walk round 
his field and finding some of his sheep gone astray. What will he do ? He will probably 
do three things. First, he will examine the fences and discover the gaps by which they 
have got out, and will at once give orders to have them stopped in order to prevent the 
sheep which remain from following their truant companions. Secondly, he will go after 
the stray sheep until he finds out where they are. And thirdly, he will seriously reflect 
whether he may not have been somewhat negligent, in keeping the flock too long upon 
fallows and stubbles, until they were almost driven to break through into a neighbour- 
ing green field or aftermath where they could get a good bite. This will suggest some 
practical thoughts with reference to our present position in the Church of England ; 
for we cannot conceal from ourselves the state of things which some of us are old enough 
to remember. I would illustrate it by an anecdote. Some years ago a clergyman of the 
old school, not very spiritual in his life or successful in his preaching, found kis church 
one Sunday afternoon unusually empty. The clerk informed him that the whole parish 
was assembled upon the village green, listening to a Methodist preacher. This was an 
insult too great to be borne, and the clergyman arming himself with a sheet of paper 
and a pencil proceeded to the spot and began to take down the names of the wanderers. 
The preacher finding that his congregation was disturbed, turned to the clergyman and 
said, *' Rev. sir, will you allow me to repeat to you a nursery rhyme — 

* Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep, 
And doesn't know where to find them ; 
Let them alone,'" &c. — 

I need hardly say that the clergyman put up his sheet of paper, and returned to his 

parsonage a wiser man.. This no doubt has been the experience of many clergymen, and 

points at once to the first and obvious lesson to be learned from it. If we would keep 

our people from wandering, there must be life in our ministry. It is in vain for us to 

talk of Church authority, if we have not the power of Christ witnessing to our spiritual 

life and ministry among the people. Time will not permit my enlarging upon this point. 

With regard to the Nonconformists, I believe that our differences are not so much 

doctrinal as social. With the Baptists and some of those who are called political 

dissentera, there are great differences, but as regards the bulk of the Nonconformists 

it Tvill be found that taking the broad basis of Scripture and the Thirty-Nine Articles we 

shall be found to agree in the essentials of divine truth. Our greatest difficulty no doubt 

is, that the Church has a preference in position and dignity. We cannot avoid this, 

neither can we get over the social inequalities which exist and always will exist in- 
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dependent of this ; they may and mnst be met by character, edncation, intellectual 
advancement and sterling piety. Bnt there is one branch of the social question which 
we do well to consider. We are charged sometimes with visiting the upper classes and 
the lower classes, but that our x>er8onal ministry is not among the middle classes. There 
is much truth in this, and if we complain of the want of co-operation on the part of the 
laity, the remedy will be found by seeking more social intercourse with the middle 
classes. Let them be employed as secretaries and treasurers of our parochial institutions, 
let them become Church officers and helps as we find them described in i Cor. xiL These 
agencies have the sanction of the Holy Ghost, and we may expect the divine blessing to 
rest upon all who are fellow-labourers with us and servants of the Church. I would 
say, let us open our houses for devotional reading of scripture, for soirees, at which 
missionary and other religious work, or subjects of moral and intellectual interest, may 
be introduced and talked over. Let us have social prayer meetings, and bring people 
together who will offer up prayer among themselves, without the intervention of the 
clergymen, and thus draw the members of the congregation together in a spiritual fellow- 
ship, and by so doing we shall get their confidence in proportion as we repose confidence 
in them. I believe it is with a parish as with a school ; the largest numbers will be 
found wher^ there is the best master. As one who has ceased to be a parochial minister, 
and who is now enjoying the office of a dean, which some are pleased to count as 
a sinecure, I may be permitted to say that if a life of more than forty years in 
parochial work is sufficient training for a higher position, I have had some experience of 
this important subject. I went to a parish thirty-five years ago, and upon my first 
Sunday as I went to church, f oimd three congregations of dissenters holding their service. 
When I left that parish, I am not aware that there was a single dissenter in the place. 
Kor do I think that cathedral life should be a hindrance to our position with regard to 
Nonconformists. There is as large a field for work in a cathedral as in a parish church. 
There is larger space for a congregation, there is a beautiful and well-ordered service, 
and there is no reason why as good a sermon should not be preached in it as in any 
church or chapel in the kingdom. We had last Sunday in Bipon Cathedral} as good a 
sermon as any one would desire to hear, and from what little experience I have had of 
the work, I feel sure that under the eye and sanction of our Bishops, cathedrals may be 
made to be vast agencies of spiritual life in the Church. 



DISCUSSION. 
The Chairman. 

I SPEAK to the speakers only, but I do feel it to be my duty to read out the subject we 
are supposed to be discussing. "The best means to be adopted for the recovery of 
classes alienated from the Church, inter alia, the formation of religious so(neties con- 
sisting of clergy and laity, for training and supplying preachers and cateohists." I have 
twenty-four cards sent in, and I do hope that no one will occupy the time of the Congress 
unless he intends to speak on the subject before us. 



The High Sheriff of Devon. 

I REJOICE, as a layman, to be present this day at this Congress, because I believe that 
much harmony and peace and union between parties will result from it. The presi- 
dent of this great meeting need have entertained no fears, for I feel sure that the result 
has been good. I congratulate the Mayor of Plymouth in having this noble hall conse- 
crated by such a gathering, and I congratulate the clergy present, for I never have 
heard more eloquent or earnest addresses. Now I will go to the question, for, as lay- 
men, we can see and hear much that the clergy may not be told, or are able to see. 
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IV'here the full gospel of Christ is preached faithfully, and in short addresses by the 
«lergy, i^ere there are Bible classes and pftayer-meetings in cottages or schoolrooms, I 
believe there will be very few that will desert from their churches, and that Dissenters 
and Nonconformists will have very little to do with Churchmen in such a parish. But 
where we have only long treatises or moral essays, and expositions on incense, 
and music, and flowers, and decorations, &c. &c., I am quite sure that the people of 
England require something more spiritual to feed their souls with. I will gi^e 
you a text which I am sure my clerical friends will agree with me in saying is a 
most important one. I mean the last words of our blessed Saviour to His disciples when 
they came down from the Upper Chamber : ** When I am risen again I shall go before 
you into Galilee." When the Saviour had risen, the angel of the Lord said to the 
women at the sepulchre, *' €ro tell My disciples I go before^them into Galilee." It was 
a question of great excitement as to what was to be expected. Then they went and 
met their blessed Saviour on the mount. What were the important words our Lord 
then said? (the same which I heard from Canon Miller in his beautiful sermon, and 
which ought to be made use of in almost every sermon), ** Go teach all nations, and bap- 
tize them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,*' (and He 
gave them the promise) '* Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the^'world.'' 



The Rev. J. F. Kitto, M.A., Rector^of Whitechapeh 

What you have just said, Mr. Chairman, is sufficient to make me feel that I occupy 
a delicate and dangerous position. I am afraid that it would be extremely difficult at 
the close of the meeting, to attempt to recall the attention of the Congress to the sub- 
ject of the afternoon, which, I venture to say, has almost been lost sight of by so many 
previous speakers. But I hope I may urge the experience of ten years amongst the 
people of the East End of Londoo, as a sufficient reason for my addressing you ; and 
I want, in the first place, to make my protest against the very prevalent opinion, that 
the working classes are utterly alienated from religion or from the Church of England. 
I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I did not cheerfully acknowledge the very valuable 
help which has been willingly and constantly rendered to me by members of what are 
called the working classes. One reason for the common misapprehension is, that when 
a. working man takes to attending church — as Mr. Spurgeon remarked the other day — he 
puts on a black coat, and then he is not very easily to be distinguished from the classes 
4ibove him in the social scale. But, of course, I know that there are many persons 
amongst the working classes who are alienated from the Church and who need to be 
reclaimed. There are some persons who seem to think that free and open churches 
would solve the difficulty. Now, I am not an advocate of free and open churches, 
though I believe that in many cases they may be desirable or necessary. But I do say 
this, that you may build as many churches as you please, you may make them as large and 
handsome as you like, you may throw them open and make them absolutely free, but 
you would be unwise to expect that this alone would bring the working classes into 
them. Indeed, amongst these classes there is a strong feeling, which I know is not 
so prevalent amongst the wealthier classes, that they like to go into their church, 
knowing where they are going to sit, and that they have a right to sit there. 

What we do want is, first of aU, greater elasticity in our services. Our own ordinary 
service, beautiful as it is, is not adapted to the tastes and necessities of the alienated 
•classes. You must remember that the working man's life is an active life ; he is not 
Accustomed to sit still long together without he has a pipe in his mouth, and he soon 
becomes restless and uneasy. You must, therefore, have short and hearty services, with 
•earnest and vigorous addresses. This was one reason, at least, of the marvellous success 
•of that religious movement which made so deep an impression upon England last year. 

Then, agaiu, you must give every man some work to do in order to quicken his 

R 
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interest and develop his spiritual faculties. A short and well-known story will 
illnstrate my meaning. We are told that a Bussian trayeller jonmeying alone through 
the cold and inhospitable wastes of Siberia, fonnd to his alarm that he was being 
gradually overcome by that fatal drowsiness which so frequently in such climates ends 
in the sleep of death. Suddenly his attention was aroused by the stumbling of his 
horse, and he discovered another traveller lying on the ground, apparently almost dead 
with cold. At once his active sympathy was aroused, and by his vigorous efforts he 
succeeded .in rousing the dying man. Nor was this alL For by the endeavour to re- 
store a brother's life, he had preserved his own. Translate this act into the language 
of Holy Scripture, and you have the precious promise, " He that watereth, shall be 
watered also himself." Apply that promise to the subject of this afternoon, and 
you have the claim of every soul to do some work for God, that he may secure the 
promised blessings. And if you will give men work to do, you will find that you have 
fixed him in bonds so tight that he will not easily fall away. Thus further, if you are 
to secure the working elasses, you must show them that you are not afraid of them. 
Go to them in a plain, honest, and straightforward way, without undue flattery : don't 
be afraid to call a spade a spade, and in this way you will win their confidence to 
yourself, and gain them for the Ohuroh. But, above aU, we must be earnest and 
faithful to. our cause. There must be no half-heartedness, no unreality in our own 
religious faith, or the working men wiU not be slow to detect the imposture. There 
must be a clear setting forth of the personal love of a personal God, " One who loves 
them, and has given Himself for them.' Let us preach Christ and Him crucified in 
all distinctness, and we shall not have long to deplore that the working classes are 
alienated from the Church. 



Earl Nelson. 

It appears to me that one of the answers to the question put before us, ** How best to win 
back the classes alienated from the Church,*' is that all of us should recognise that there 
are really some alienated classes to win, and that it is our duty to bring them back. It is 
acknowledged by State law that all the people are under the ministrations of the clergy of 
the Church of England, and it is acknowledged by the Christian Church, by its claim to be 
the Church of all people, and unless we teaeh them all we are not doing our duty as 
members of the National Church. There is another reason why we have failed to bring 
back the alienated classes to the Church, and it is from being too much taken up with 
those classes who already belong to her. The Church recognises two offices for her clergy 
— ^the pastoral office, and the missionary office, and I think the deigy to a great extent are 
too much taken up with their pastoral duties towards those they have already won, so that 
they forget and neglect the missionary office towards those that are without. We have 
thought that the old-fashioned morning and afternoon services ought to satisfy everybody,, 
because they have satisfied so-called respectable people. We have now legally the power 
to shorten the service, which enables us to have more services, and of different forms to 
suit all, and they should be utilised. I will not make this a free and open Church discussion 
meeting, but I do say th^s, that those who have not thought it right to have their churches 
free and open, ought to take very good eare that at least at some services their churches 
are free and open every Sunday. It comes to this — if we are to get at the alienated classes^ 
we must have different services suitable to their tastes, and at times suitable to their con- 
venience. This work, of course, calls for more clergy or more preachers, or else it is impos- 
sible to have these extra services. There is one way by which laymen can help in thia 
matter. My own clergyman has three or four services a-day— it is but a small i>arish — 
and he can do it because a layman always reads the lessons. At a recent meeting of the 
Salisbury Diocesan Synod, a committee of clergy and laity was appointed to draw up 
suggestions, some system of organisation of clergy and laity as evangelists from all classes 
of our people. The report of that committee is not yet published, but one suggestion 
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made was that opportunity ahonld be given for affiliating laymen for Inatraotion. At one 
diocesan theological college, such aa order should be prepared to help in missions in the 
country and town parishes by out-door teaching. Many of those who are alienated from 
the Church will at first listen to a layman who will not go to the clergy. I remember a 
story of something that happened at Leeds. There was a mission going on with great 
success, conducted by the Cowley Fathers. The present Bishop of Ely, in conyersation with 
one of his working-men communicants, found out how really it had affected the working- 
classes, and asked, "Why do you all come to the mission, and yet not come into the 
church ? ** The man replied, that they considered the clergy as paid officers of the State 
to watch the working-classes, and when the vicar pointed out how miserably paid the 
clergy are, and that many were at Leeds n^orking for npthing, the man said it was all the 
same, they were looked upon by the people as officers of the State. To win the masses 
we want missions, and I therefore urge you to continue mission services, with lay and 
clerical helpers, and have free and open churches and services in form, and at times, suit- 
able to those you hope to win, and then you will win back the alienated classes. 



Mr. Charles Powell. 

I PRESUUB that by the term " classes alienated from the Church," we are intended to under- 
stand it to mean the mechanics and labourers of this country who are generally termed 
the working classes or the poor. Why the distinctive term "working men" should be 
affixed to those moving in a lower sphere in society, I know not. For my part I believe 
any one who works, either with his head or his hands, is a working man ; and if this be 
admitted, what an immense body it is that composes the working classes. For I suppose 
that no one will deny the just claims of our English clergy to take their rank among the 
most hard- worked men of our day. But by the expression " working men," it seems to 
argue that it is only the mechanic and labourer who work hard and do their work welL I 
am happy to say that the former inference is not true : there are many others who work hard 
and welL 

Well, granted that we understand who'are meant by the working classes, and that these 
have been alienated, the next question is. How have they become alienated 1 We must 
clearly understand this before we begin to take steps to recover them. Just as a doctor 
feels our pulse and inquires into our condition, before he prescribes the physic that is to 
restore us to health again. 

There seems a special fitness in one who has belonged to the alienated classes informing 
this Congress how they have become alienated from the Church, and what a large number 
of the recovered ones are doing for the recovery of the rest. 

The chief thing which has tended to keep the poor man from the Church, is that cibomin. 
able pew system — a system that has done more to retard the recovery of the alienated than 
all the years of neglect in pastoral care put together. The pew system has said to the poor 
man. This place is not for ypu, but for your richer brethren who can afford to pay. Is it to 
be wondered at that, generation after generation, they have taken the system at its word, 
and stayed away ? 

The first step to recover the alienated classes was, when good Churchmen began to build 
free and open churches, where seats were free to rich and poor alike, and to sweep away the 
pews in churches already built. The next step was, when the clergy began to make the ser- 
vices of the churches more attractive, by surrounding them with such things as are pleasing 
to the eye and ear. It is an old saying, that doubtless many have often heard repeated, that 
the nearest road to an Englishman's heart is through his stomach. ^ This may be true in a 
sense, but in matters of religion his heart is more easily touched through the medium of the 
eye and ear. My own personal experiences supply the illustration ; hence it is that, according 
to my own experience, it is of the highest importance that, if the alienated classes are to be 
recovered, the encouragement of beautiful services and the attractive surroundings of 
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worship should ho introdnoed into those churches which do not have them, and m ai n t ain ed 
in those which haye them already. 

I was, by God's proTidenoe, some years ago directed to a church which had these 
beautiful services. I was then a member .of the alienated classes, but was speedily 
"recovered" by the aid of these cheerful and beautiful services that I have named. Therefore, 
you will confess that I at least have good grounds for speaking of such services as a very 
powerfol means of recovering the alienated classes. I ask your pardon, sir, for' speaking of 
myself; I do so only because my case is^ to my personal knowledge, tbat of thousands of 
working men like myself. 

I might mention various other means, by which alienated classes may be recovered, but 
the speakers who have preceded me have considered some, and those who will follow me will 
mention others, and they are much better able to do this than myself; so I will confine 
myself to one point. 

Only about a year ago, some of us Church working men in London thought' we might do 
something in support of those principles of the Church of England which we had learned 
to value ; and agreed to present a memorial to Convocation, asking that, body to take action 
upon a question which at that time we were deeply interested in. In a very few months 
we managed to get no less than 14,000 genuine working men's signatures to our memorial. 
This great fact convinced myself and colleagues that the working classes of this country 
are not really so much alienated £rom the Church of England as some suppose them to be ; 
bat have simply been discouraged and neglected. What they need is encouragement and 
attention. Do not, sir, for one single, moment imagine that in thus expressing myself I am 
finding fault with the clergy and their helpers in pastoral work. The fact is palpable, and 
cannot be denied, that the working classes are difficult for the clergy to reach^ owing to 
their prejudices ; therefore, I am assured that if the body of working men in our towns 
Are to be recovered for the Church, we ourselves must be the chief means of first 
breaking ground amongst them. In other words, that we who have learned to value 
"Church doctrines and privileges, should each one in their several workshops try to act as a 
missionary, and by quiet conversation and by influence endeavour to drive away the mis- 
conceptions which now exist in the minds of our less informed brethren, and thus pave the 
Tfay for the clergy. I do not believe in m^re pietism apart from a solid basis of doctrine, 
^and, therefore^ feel that we working men must begin by trying to teach the alienated classes 
the doctrine of the Church of England which we have been taught ourselves, and the true 
principles of the Catholic faith which we, who have the knowledge of, love far better than 
■anything else. This is what we have set ourselves to do, and are now doing. 

I feel sure that you, sir, and all present, will rejoice to hear that we have been successful 
beyond our hi^est expectations. We have formed a Church of England Working Men's 
'Society for our purpose, which has up to this time nearly 100 local branches and agencies 
thronghoutthe country in active work ; and I venture to think that as we began in honest 
purpose, so God will be pleased to bless our efforts ; and, perhaps, after all, those who 
have been so long classed as alienated, will be privileged, under God, to assist in recovering 
not a few of those now outside her pale and influence. May God grant that this may 
speedily take place. 

I cannot conclude, my lord, ladies and gentlemen, without sincerely thanking you for 
listening to a few words from one in a lower social position than yourselves. 



Mb. E. p. Peterson, F.S.A., Architect, Bradford. 

It seems to me that a valuable means of winning back the alienated classes would be to 
send out members of tl^e classes themselves in order to influence their fellows. This plan 
p, in principle, adopted by both Dissenters and Roman Catholics, and is a great power 
jimong them ; and I have often been struck by the Influence that one working man hsui 
-when endeavouring to teach others of his own class. 
I would vmture to suggest the great use of an organisation of working men miflBioDaries ; 
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and I am the more encouraged to make this suggestion beoaase we haye at present in the 
Church of England such a society already to hand, which consists, as Mr. Powell has told 
Tus, of 14,000 members, and whose numbers could immediately be doubled if some such 
scheme were to be adopted. I allude, of course, to " The Church of England Working 
Men's Society." We have a branch of this society in Bradford, with the members of which 
I am intimately acquainted, and I should like to tell you what sort of men they are. If 
you go to an early celebration, you will find them kneeling at their devotions ; if you want 
sponsors for a baptism, they are close at hand ; if you ask, are there any cottage lectures being 
carried on here 1 Tes, here my friends are at work, and they have not begun all this yester- 
day or last week, but for years past they have been the backbone of the Church workers 
of the district ; and the last thing I haye heard of some of them is, that they have joined a 
society which has for its object, among other things, to saj a prayer erery day at twelve 
o'clock at noon for the Church. These are the men that are clamouring in their thousands 
at the gates of the episcopal palaces of England, asking for fatherly direction, sympathy, 
and assistance ! And what I would ask this day is. Is there no power in the Church of 
England that can take these men by the hand, and mould them into a mighty, religioas, 
missionaty order, that they may go forth among their brethren and bring them into the 
fold of holy Church 1 

If I may be permitted, I will presume to raise a Toioe of warning, that if these men be 
not taken by the hand, they may become a source of positiye danger. If John Wesley and 
his earlier fdlowera had been differently treated in their time, one would have had a dif- 
ferent tale to tell in speaking of the Church of England to-day. 

And now, with regard to the question of free and open churches. When the subject is 
mentioned at Church Congresses and other meetings, it is always greeted with great 
applause, and it is much patronised by a certain class of people. But yet, practically, a 
Tery little has been done to get the system adopted in our churches throughout the coxmtry, 
and in many churches where it is professed, it is not really carried out. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, speaking ef the i>ew system, calls it " that most ingenious 
and successful of deyices for keeping worshippers out of the church and quenching all 
spirit of deyotion within it ; " the Archbishop of York alludes to it as " a false note struck 
in the harmony of the Christian system ;" and the Bishop of Btpon describes it as ''a 
system of monopoly, selfishness, and pride," and he told the working men at the Leeds 
Congress that ** it was one of the greatest frauds ever practised upon them." And now, I 
say, can we who sympathise with such statements as these consistently sit still one moment 
longer, until we have used every effort to make this the foremost, most prominent, burning 
question of the day, in connection with the Church of England ? My opinion is, that the 
work, aa yet, has been of far too scattered a character, and that the meetings which have 
been hitherto held, have been too much (if I may be permitted the remark) of a hole-and- 
corner nature ; and what I would suggest is, that we immediately join in getting up a 
great national demonstration in a big Yorkshire town. And if Lord Nelson and the other 
leaders of the movement will come down to Bradford and make us a really powerful plat- 
form, we will take St. George's Hall, we (the Bradford Free and Open Church Society) 
will pay the expenses of the meeting, and we will work hard to get together a large and 
enthusiastic audience of four thousand earnest Yorkshire Churchmen. 
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THURSDAY EVENING^ sth OCTOBER 



• 

The Eight Hon. the Earl of Devon took the Chair at Half- 

* 

past Seven o'clock. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE AND THE DAILY PRESS. 

PAPERS. 

The Eev. Godfrey Thring, B.A., Prebendary of Wells, Rector 

of Alford with Hornblotton, Somerset. 

It is " never too late to mend." Well may I begin a paper on the subject 
of "Periodical Literature and the Daily Press" in their relation to the Church 
of England, with such a motto as this ; for'those in authority, whether our 
Church societies or Church leaders, never seem to have awakened to the 
great fact that for good or evil, more especially amongst the masses, the 
press is the educator of the day. 

I am not going to enter now into any review or history of the state of 
that press. Being a practical man, I mean to take a practical view of the 
question, and address myself to that point alone, which is, I think, above 
ail others, of paramount importance, viz., a " Church newspaper for the 
million." Long have I felt the crying want of such an organ ; and about 
two years ago I broached the subject in a letter to the " National Church," 
which was foUowed by a very interesting private correspondence, as well 
as that which subsequently appeared in the same paper, and in " Church 
Bells ; " and from this I found that a true note had been struck, and that 
many others had had the same idea running in their heads, and only wanted 
an outlet for the expression of it. But here came the pinch, for although 
I discovered that, unknown to myself, there were others who had felt the 
great want of some paper or periodical to counteract the falsehoods con- 
cerning the Church, which were being spread systematically throughout 
the kingdom, yet their ideas of the mode in which it should be conducted, 
with some very noteworthy exceptions, were, in the most important points 
of all, entirely different from mine. I am, therefore, very thankful that 
the Church Congress has taken the matter up, and has given me, most 
unexpectedly, an opportunity of placing this scheme before a larger audi- 
ence. There is, indeed, only one other subject which could, I think, have 
possibly drawn me, country parson that I am, out of the shell in which I have 
been so long living. 

There is nothing to my mind more surprising than that this mode of 
meeting the great want of our Church at the present time, should not long 
ago have been adopted ; but, strange to say, not only have I found a diffi- 
culty in impressing the few men in some position of authority, to whom I 
have had an opportunity of mentioning it, with its importance ; but even 
one of our leading Church journals, whose columns were filled with dis- 
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mussing a single theological point in every conceivable manner for months 
together, could not give up even half a column to its consideration ; and 
yet it is the want of the day; we are in danger of losing some of the masses, 
and fail altogether in reaching thousands of others, simply because we do 
not make use of^the weapon of our times. Now, every one reads a news~ 
paper, even if they read nothing else ; in my own part of the country there 
is hardly a cottager who does not take his weekly journal — of dissenting 
and radical proclivities of course — ^in this instance a respectable one of its 
«lass j not at all because it holds particular political and religious views, 
but simply because it is regularly brought to his door for a penny a week, 
contains the news that he wants, and all the advertisements of the country 
round. And this, and in very many cases infinitely worse than this, is tak- 
ing place all over the country ; and yet, whilst the Liberation Society, and 
the Agricultural Labourers' Union, and the Secularists are distributing their 
publications by the million, our own Church leaders and societies, thinking, 
I suppose, that such a thing as a newspaper was either beyond their province 
or beneath their notice, have sat by and seen the ground that they should 
long since have occupied quietly overrun by the enemy ; and when I sp^ak 
of " enemy " I think I had better at once sayjthat I do not mean the Non- 
conformists as a body, but only those who, whatever be their views, are 
endeavouring, either from political and selfish motives, or from their hold- 
ing sceptical opinions, to destroy the Church as the great teacher and pre- 
server of the faith of Christ in this kingdom. But better times, I trust, 
are coming, and the very fact that the subject has been brought forward 
by the managers of this great Congress, is a signal proof that people are 
awakening to the necessity of doing something in this direction. But be- 
fore giving the details of the scheme, I may just mention that my aim in 
proposing it is not only that — by degrees I should hope — that such a paper 
as I suggest may obtain a circulation in those quarters where only bad and 
meretricious papers and periodicals now circulate, but that I want, in the 
first place, a good, honest, weekly newspaper^ of a high tone and character, 
adapted to the wants, more especially of the lower middle classes, as well 
as the poor, of • artisans as well as labourers, in both tow^ and country, 
which shall be bought by them for its intrinsic merits, the quantity of 
news it contains, and the interesting and entertaining manner in which it 
is conducted. 

And to show how this object may be effected, I will mention, seriatim, 
the main characteristics which should be kept in view, in order that they 
may not be overlooked in a cloud of words ; and I earnestly hope that, at 
any rate, they may be well weighed by those who have the^ power of put- 
ting such a scheme to the test, before they think of embarking in it, as I 
am perfectly certain that the success of it will entirely depend upon some 
of the most important points, at any rate, being rigidly adhered to. 

Firsts then, it must be a weekly penny paper, and not a daily. With 
the class I wish to reach, one meal of such food as I would give them is 
quite sufficient ; indeed, except in large towns, where there are working 
men's clubs, the weekly paper is the only one that is read by thousands, 
and even there, I fancy, it is the one that is most thumbed. 

2. It must be a bond fide newspaper, with the best and latest news, 
^ving news of every sort, home and foreign ; it must not be content with 
picking out little bits here and there, but must give all the news that the 
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best London weekly papers give, withont stint ; at the same time it should 
gire on the first page a good summary of the news of the week. 

3. Lest I may be misunderstood, and it be thought that police reports, 
trials, coroners' inquests, murders, and such like, should not come under 
the term " news " in such a paper as this, and should, therefore, be excluded 
as demoralising; I unhesitatingly answer. No. If the paper is to be read 
by those whom we wish to read it, and to pay, and it is needless to say 
that without being read it cannot pay, and unless it pays, it must die ; all 
these things must, as in the papers we read ourselves, be included ; but 
there are two ways of doing it ; one, in a sensational manner, as an incen- 
tive- to crime ; the other as a repellant, and as mere ordinary news. 

4. Besides the above general news to be found in all newspapers, there 
must be a considerable part of the paper devoted to ever3i;hing that may 
interest the farmer and the labourer, the tradesman and the mechanic, in their 
several callings ; farming and gardening ; manufactures and inventions ; 
cricket, boating, and athletics ; horses, dogs, cattle, poultry, rabbits, pigeons, 
and their treatment ; lessons in natural history and taking anecdotes relating 
to animals. To these must be added housekeeping, remarks on health, sick- 
ness, and accidents, with plain directions to be observed in each'; cooking 
with receipts of the simplest description ; interesting and short extracts 
from well-known authors, secular and religious; an entertaining tale 
perhaps as occasion oflfers; a comer for poetry (not original) and for 
jottings from Punch, Judy, or other comic and amusing sources ;— stuflfed 
in fact with all news and with everything that may tend to make the 
paper entertaining as well as useful. 

5. As occasion offers, there should be chapters on the history of the 
Church of England, showing how much of our political freedom and 
learning, as well as the high place we have taken among the nations of 
the world, is due tocher influence. Also biographies and anecdotes of 
eminent Churchmen written in an entertaining manner, and of men who' 
have risen from the ranks by their own energy, perseverance, or genius. 

6. In politics it must be independent, giving its support to all measures 
for the good of our Church and country, from whatever side they may 
emanate ; for the Church is the Church of Ungland, not of a party. So 
also as to its religious views, it should utter no shibboleths on either side, 
but should be marked by a good, honest, straightforward Church of 
England tone, as declared in her Prayer-book and Articles; — for the 
Church is the Church of a nation not of a sect, 

7. In its leading articles, it should not be constantly harping on Church 
matters ; for if it does, it will never even touch the fringe of that great 
multitude whom I hope in the end to reach ; all that is wanted is that' 
there should be a Church tone about it, instead of an anti-Church one, as 
is the case now with nearly all the newspapers that circulate among these 
classes; its articles should, therefore, be on the political and social questions 
of the day, more especially as they affect the working man; political 
economy and trade ; Church news and Church articles being gathered 
chiefly from other papers, conservative and liberal, so that all appearance 
of cramming " Church " down people's throats may be avoided : and above 
all things, they must be kept clear of a " goody " style, and the everlasting 
pointing a i^oral. Correspondence should also be encouraged, and a 
column devoted to extracts from articles of the London press. 
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8. And this is one of the roost important points of all j if, as is my 
great object, it is to make its way in the country, it should be in union 
with editors in all the counties of England, who shall have their own 
sheets of local^news, markets, fairs, and advertisements, ready to be added j 
that it may be sent out by post on the Fridays, and hawked round to the 
farm houses and cottages on the Saturdays : for no paper that has not the 
local news of the different country towns and villages of the neighbourhood, 
will be bought by the people, and not even then, unless brought to their 
doors. 

9. It should be a great medium for advertising, from which, of course, 
its main income will be derived, and for which it will have exceptional 
advantages, as there will not only be the advertisements on its main 
sheets printed in London, which will be circulated through every county 
in England, but those of each particular locality, printed by the editors 
of the country editions in their several counties. 

10. As to the name 1 What's in a name ? Everything ! No name must 
be given which, as is often the case now, shall act as a bar to those for 
whose benefit it is intended buying it. The " News of the Week," will, 
I think, be as good a name as any, as simply expressing what is wanted, 
and giving no appearance of '^ goodyism " or clerical influence. In size 
and shape it should be large foolscap, with a portrait of some man of mark 
on the first page. 

1 1. The editor must be a layman, chosen for his sound Church principles, 
large sympathies, and knowledge of the world, with a good staflF of young 
men, and not subject to a clerical committee; for we clergy as a body, 
though wide in our sympathies, are, though not more so than other pro- 
fessions, perhaps, somewhat narrow in our views. 

Lctstly. It must, in fact, be conducted on the principles of common-senBe, 
Now, this, perhaps, may seem to some persons a large scheme, and they 
may ask where is the money to come from to start it ? I answer. Is the 
Church of England so small a body that it cannot aSbrd to raise the 
money to do, what, in a small way, half the little sects, and >almost every 
trade, are doing already in their own particular interests I Can the Libera- 
tion Society without difficulty raise ;^i 00,000 to destroy the Church, whilst 
the members of that Church cannot subscribe a quarter of that sum to de- 
fend it, and let its true principles be known amongst the toiling millions of 
this great nation ? I do not wish to stuff the Church down people's throats ; 
I only want the truth *to be known, and then we have nothing to fear ; 
for the ignorance regarding her history and the influence she has exercised 
in forming the liberties of which all Englishmen are proud, even amongst 
her own members, is only surpassed by that of the stump orators and 
political writers who make her the object of their attack, the horizon of 
whose knowledge is bounded by a period of about a hundred years, begin- 
ning in the middle of the last century and ending in the middle of this ; 
whilst multitudes of otherwise well-educated men have no higher idea of 
her origin, than that which dates from the time of the Reformation. 
Some, I know, think that all this will right itself, though I am at a loss 
to imagine how, unless steps are taken for the purpose ; others, that it is 
a subject more fitted for the pulpit, the platform, and the school ; all I 
can say is, that good as these different means are, if properly used up to 
a certain point, they do not go further ; it is the daily food that supports a 
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man, and a good newspaper finds its way into the public-house and all 
sorts of nooks and comers which no lectures and no tracts, even if these 
answered the purpose that some think they do, will ever reach ; and if 
only a tithe of the money now spent in weak, but well-meaning, pubUca- 
tions were to be spent on a real and ably-conducted newspaper with a good 
Church of England tone about it, more would be done towards maintain- 
ing and increasing her influence and raising the people of England to a 
higher level, than by all the tracts that were ever given away put together. 
But I repeat once more, it must be a newspaper. Human nature is human 
nature, and men are not children, and it is folly to treat them as such ; 
and this is the way in which those who have had the management in these 
things have hitherto treated them : instead of really studying the wants, 
tastes, and requirements of the working men, they have only considered 
what from tJieir oton point of view they think will be for their good ; 
hence, the number of little tracts which proceed from our Church societies 
and good but shortsighted persons who, separating religion from real life, 
would treat all sinners as saints, and saints as sinners ; and which may be 
given away indeed but are seldom read, and never h<yagJU by the people 
for whom they are intended ; so that the millions, and Church people 
amongst them, go elsewhere to get what is suited to their wants, which is 
plentifully supplied by other hands, some, indeed, morally respectable, but 
still anti-Church, some marked by a general low tone, and others utterly 
vile. " Why do you take in such a paper as that ] " I said to a very 
respectable man and a good Churchman, naming a weekly London paper 
of the second class. "Because it contains so much news^^ was the imme- 
diate answer ; I need hardly add, under present circumstances, I had no 
reply. Equally applicable to the other point, of the necessity of having 
a newspaper to counteract the machinations of the Liberation Society and 
other enemies of the Church, was a remark made to me by a farmer's wife, 
who, quite in a state of alarm, said to me — "Why, they say that they are 
going to do away with the Church ; can it be true, do you think, sir % " and 
upon my laughing and trying to re-assure her, she said, " Why, scarce a 
week passes that there is not something about it in the paper." The paper 
was to her the only source of information from the outer world, as it is 
with millions of others, and that paper, I need hardly say, was of the 
usual type. Now, such instances as these are worth a hundred argu- 
ments, and though both happened in my own little parish, they are but 
typical of what is happening more or less (to say nothing of the immoral 
garbage which inundates the towns) in every parish in England : and yet 
the Church authorities and well-meaning people are continually pouring 
forth from the press heaps of moral tales (very good indeed, many of 
them, for good people) which seldom reach those for whom they are 
intended, and leave to private energy to do what in another way men like 
Mr. Erskine Clarke have already done, because they did not do it, find 
wholesome food for the millions, suited to theii real wants. 

I should, had time permitted, have wished to have entered a little more 
fully into the way in which such a paper should and should not be carried 
on, and the reasons why those of the class to which we all object obtain 
their large circulation, giving at the same time illustrations, by which I 
could have made my subject much more entertaining ; but I have preferred 
to enter into detail, and give a somewhat prosaic but precise sketch of 
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the scheme which I have at heart, as I am convinced that upon the 
carrying oat of the main features of this scheme depends the success or 
failure of the undertaking. 

I know that there are many who think such a scheme involves great 
risk, but '^ nothing venture nothing have/' and in my opinion the risk is 
exceedingly small, the only thing wanted is a little common-sense to 
direct, and sufficient capital to keep the paper afloat till it obtains a large 
enough circulation to make it self-supporting, and, if properly managed, 
it will not take long to do this ; for there is a great gap yet unfilled, and 
it only remains for those who have the power to act, as well as the know- 
ledge to understand, how it ought to be filled, to step in and fill it. Thought, 
in this bus7 and restless age, is very busy likewise, even amongst the un- 
educated, and we cannot stifle it, neither ought we if we could, but we 
can guide it, and it is one of the great duties of the Church to do so ; 
and remember that it is no mere clerical question, but one that pre- 
eminently belongs to the Lay-Churchmen of England, who, I believe, as 
a general rule have no conception of what is taking place amongst the 
classes below them ; the gulf is so wide between them, that they under- 
stand as little of their thoughts and aspirations, as the artisans and those 
that are called working men in turn do of theirs ; if they would but 
read a few of the publications that circulate amongst them, they would, 
I think, open their eyes at the fearful doctrines which are being spread 
amongst, ay, and believed in by many of them. I am not speaking now 
of mere anti-Church views, but of doctrines subversive of all religion of 
every hind, of mere animal pleasure and utter selfishness as regards this 
life, of utter unbelief as regards that which is to come. Doubtless, the 
influence of these papers amongst the working men at present may be 
exaggerated, I should be glad to think that it is, but this does not alter 
the fact that they exist, and that their supporters are straining every 
nerve to increase it ; and the writers in them are, mind you, not the 
riff-raff writing for the riff-raff, but clever men who appear miracles of 
learning to their less informed readers, with that half knowledge * which 
is the most dangerous, and which, as that kind of knowledge unaccom- 
panied by religion always is, puffed up with the most inconceivable con- 
ceit, with the idea that the world lies at their feet, and that it is made 
for themselves alone : shrewd hard-headed men; whose teaching must be 
counteracted by articles of originality and power, yet without bitterness, 
and not by broad and well-meaning platitudes. It is, then, I say, pre- 
eminently a question for the laity as well as the clergy, and I hope that 
before long they will see their way towards supplying such an antidote 
as I have suggested, to the immoral, infid^ and secularist publications 
which are endeavouring to undermine not only the Church, but the faith 
of our country ; for we must remember that the Church is the guardian 
of that faith, and if the one falls, it will be no long time before the 
other falls too ; property will go next, and all that has made England 

* Only a short time since, I read a most virulent attack on Christianity in one of 
these papers on the passage "Take no thought," &c. (Matt. vi. 25) ; the writer of 
which was equally ignorant of the original Greek, as he was of the changes that 
had taken place in our own language since the Bible was translated ; so that his 
argument being founded on false premisses, was, of course, false from beginning to 
end, but would be, nevertheless, very mischievous if read by persons as ignorant ^or • 
more so than himself. 
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great, glorious, and free. I have, however, no fear, if Churchmen "will but 
move ; only let there be no false starts ; every effort of the kind made 
on wrong principles, besides the delay and disappointment, only makes 
it more difficult to supply what is really wanting : the Church is, indeed, 
in many respects stronger than she ever has been, and this is what 
makes her enemies so bitter, but she is in danger of being weakened 
amongst a large class, simply from want of knowledge ; their only means 
of information being taken from the false representations of her enemies ; 
it is to give them this knowledge, and to raise them in the scale as 
Christian men and women, that a newspaper of high tone and sound 
Church principles is so much needed ; the people of the present day are 
much given to all sorts of associations, societies, and brotherhoods, but 
many are apt to forget that they are members of the most glorious brother- 
hood that the world has ever seen, or shall see — the Catholic Church of 
Christ — ^and that pure and apostolic branch of it, our own time-hallowed, 
and liberty-loving Church of England. 



The Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D., formerly Rector of 

St. Nicholas', Worcester. 

That the Printing Press is a mighty power none will question. Standing 
on Plymouth ground, one's mind reverts to the deaf pauper lad, John 
Kitto, who spoke, and spoke so well, to the listening world on the printed 
page, and gained a name which England will not let die., The Printing 
Press has more than realised Luther's dream of the hand that holds a 
thousand pens. It has been the barometer of national progress. I do 
not say the world is governed by the press, but I do say politically it is 
governed thr<yiigh the press. To what do we owe the political enlighten- 
ment which is more and more pervading the minds of the people 1 Is it 
not to the weekly and daily press giving expression to the best thoughts 
of the best men of both parties on those important questions Tirhich other- 
wise would have to be discussed, if discussed at all, in the most superficial 
and prejudiced manner? No doubt the press is liable to be abused politi- 
cally, as everything else is liable to be abused ; but the power it exerts in 
that case only adds to the importance of our taking good heed that its 
political influence is rightly directed. 

But the political power of the press is only an index of other power — 
social, moral, and religious. As a general remark, based upon opportuni- 
ties of observation somewhat extended, I venture to express my opinion, 
that very great credit is due to the conductors and editors, both of the 
London and provincial newspapers, for the high tone which, taking them 
as a whole, eminently characterises them. I do not think we could well 
over-estimate the educational debt of the country to the newspaper, and 
particularly the penny newspaper, in creating and fostering the taste and 
habit of reading. The newspaper has anticipated the School Board, and 
I believe, rightly used, it will in the future supplement and perfect the 
education of the school. There are, of course, exceptional and objection- 
able newspapers ; but, thank Grod ! they are few in number. 

Of the press generally we have no need to say what has been said, and 
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justly said, by high literary authority (the " Art Journal "), of our popular 
novels, read so widely by the middle and upper classes of society : " They 
aim to make vice look respectable, attractive^ glittering, and enviable.'' 
This certainly does not apply to our newspaper press. The rule here, at 
any rate, is to condemn vice and. applaud virtue. 

Now it is, and has long been, my conviction that the newspaper press 
presents an open door for extended, almost unlimited, usefulness and in- 
^uence, which the Church of England is called to enter at the present day. 
There is a foundation laid, and we may build upon it We may utilise 
the labours of others ; and in this way we may hope, by God's blessing, to 
avert what Lord Shaftesbury termed in strong words, but not one whit 
too strong, " the greatest danger that threatens us," namely,^' the abundant, 
attractive, idolatrous, poisonous literature of a sensational character which 
is spreading over the whole surface of society." 

For, alas 1 what is not found to any appreciable extent in our newspapers 
is found in other and myriad publications which are sown broadcast over 
the land. I might occupy hours in filling up a terrible indictment. I 
could not exaggerate the evil. I believe with Mr. T. B. Smithies, the 
well-known editor of the '' British Workman," and a member of the London 
School Board, that these pernicious serials to which I refer ^' are doing 
more harm than all our schools are doing good." In the words of a writer 
in the ^^ Contemporary : " ^^ All the garbage that belongs to the history of 
•crime and misery is raked together to diffuse a moral miasma through the 
land, in the shape of the most vulgar and brutal fiction,^* The Bishop of 
Peterborough the other day said, '^ He had seen some of these publications, 
cleverly written, and largely circulated among the working classes of this 
country, which for foulness of denunciation, virulence of abuse, and ran- 
cour of hate against not merely the doctrines of Chriatiatiity but the very 
Person of its blessed Founder, were unparalleled in literature, and were 
not to be exceeded by the most horrible utterances of the last century, 
«ven amid the horrors of the French Revolution." We check the sale of 
poisonous drugs, but, alas ! free licence is given to the sale of this deadly- 
poisonous, soul-destroying literature. 

But I will not add testimony to testimony. I say thus much in order 
that I may press home the question. Can we wonder that this flood of 
«vil reading has been doing its evil work in the past f Can we wonder 
that working men as a clas^i have become alienated from our churches % 
I wonder not. Those whom the Christian Church has not reached others 
iiave reached. A mass of exciting, sceptical, impure, ay, and fearfully 
blasphemous literature, in a cheap and pictorial form, has been widely cir- 
culated ; and misrepresentation has raised the strongest prejudices in too 
many minds against the religion of love, whose mission is '^ peace on earth, 
goodwill to all men." Other causes may have contributed to the result. 
Keglect in some parishes j mistakes in others ; the abuse or the exclusive- 
ness of the pew system, ignoring the right of every parishioner to a seat 
in his parish church ; the absence of loving warmth in the ministry ; and 
— ^I use the word in no party sense, but in the Catholic New Testament 
sense — the partial exhibition in our pulpits of Evangelical truth, pointing 
the guilty sinner to the Sinless and Atoning Saviour and the Convincing, 
Converting, and Sanctifying Spirit; these causes doubtless have done their 
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part ; but the great ally of working-class indifference has been pemicious^ 
reading. 

Now the question is, What can be done to meet or to remedy this state 
of things 1 Preaching sermons will not suffice. We want the people ta 
hear the sermons. I suppose 40,000 sermons are preached every Sunday 
in Church of England pulpits, and probably as many more in other pulpits ; 
but, nevertheless, there are tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands — may 
I not say several millions ? — of the population who never hear a sermon 
at all from one year's end to the other. How then are we to reach the 
people ? 

Well, I do not think printing a supply of sermons would be a remedy. 
I fear those who do not come to hear sermons in church would not be 
inclined to read them in their homes. 

What we want to do is, not to preach or print sermons, but to present 
religion to the people as the true " philosopher's stone," which changes 
everything into gold ; to make it clear that religion's true mission is to 
diffuse everywhere a spirit of love, and joy, and peace, and longsuffering, 
and gentleness, and temperance, and right-doing. Before any o^er teach- 
ing can have influence or weight this must have precedence. We must 
remove existing prejudices; we must clear up existing misconceptions. 
And in order to do this, I hold that the printing press, and especially our 
newspaper and periodical press, ought to be widely, and universally employed 
as the Church's lever. 

A few practical remarks will fitly occupy the rest of my paper, taking 
the question before us to be this : What can be done to utilise the press 
for the highest social^ moral, and religious ends 1 

It has been suggested that an independent daily Church of England 
newspaper should be started. I think we ought not to ignore existing 
agencies which have been doing their work long and well. Nevertheless, 
if such a daily paper can be started, and its success secured, no doubt there 
is ample room for it. But there are difficulties, serious if not insuperable 
difficulties, which must not be overlooked. 

In the first place, it would have to be mainly a secular paper. But, as 
we know, there are many cheap secular papers already — the " Standard," 
the " Telegraph," the " Daily News," the " Globe," the " Echo," and others, 
which coidd not, as such, be excelled. Moreover, so far as the new paper 
took Church of England ground, I think the clerical element in the manage- 
ment might not find itself quite at home in a field which .business men 
have hitherto occupied, and occupied so ably. 

Then, as a Church of England newspaper, great care would be needed 
to avoid its becoming a party organ. Not that I object to party organs 
: — if they belong to the right party ; but who is to determine in this case 
which is the right party, so as to secure united action ? No doubt it would 
be easy to avow " Church principles ; " and, I need scarcely say, rightly 
uftderstood — that is, of course, as I understand them — I thoroughly hold 
Church principles, as I doubt not each member of the Congress thinks he 
does too j but if we enter into details we know the unfailing result. I am 
persuaded that a newspaper, to reach and win the confidence of the masses, 
a paper for the million who have become alienated from our churches, 
must at any rate for the " present emergency," let the conflicting differ- 
ences about " Church principles," in the party sense of the words (whether 
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high or low, broad or true), bide their time, and be content \eith the 
simples, the essentials of Christianity — those grand Scriptural Catholic 
truths which form the basis of our common Christian experience ; those 
truths so admirably summed up in our Catechism as the essential articles 
of a Christian's and a Churchman's faith, forming the ttue bond of Catho- 
licity all over the world : " I believe in God the Father who made me, in 
God the Son who redeemed me, in God the Holy Ghost who sanctifieth 
me." The " million " we want to reach are those who never go to church 
or chapel. It is of no use to argue before them the relative claims of this 
or that form of Church government ; the sin or the privilege of evening 
communion; the obligation to preach in black or white, or to face the 
east or west, or north or south. These differences and controversies — 
some of them important in their places, and painfully important when 
made all-important — these differences, I say, have done harm enough 
already in prejudicing the million against those common essential Scrip- 
tural truths which all Christians hold, and which constitute the true catho- 
licity of the Church of England. We must, I think, if such a projected 
paper is to accomplish the end in view, let the grand points of agreement 
stand first. We must, by virtue of our oneness with Christ, get our hearts 
warm with Christian love, and then our heads will not find it so difficult 
to agree to differ on minor points which will start up when we talk of 
" Church principles." 

There is also the question of funds. We are told that the " Hour " 
newspaper recently entailed a loss of ;;^7 0,000 on its proprietary. I do 
not say that such a sum would not be well spent on a new paper : still it 
is a large sum ; and the fact that it might be needed and yet failure re- 
sult must at least be considered. 

For my own part I am inclined to think that the wiser plan, at any rate 
for the present, would be not to originate, but, as I have already hinted,, 
to utilise. I think it would be a mistake to aim at supplanting, at a heavy 
outlay, existing able secular papers by another almost equally secular in 
its tone ; and as to the avowal of what are termed " distinctively Church 
principles " — whatever they may be — ^I am persuaded this would confine 
its circulation mainly to Church people, and I fear to one section of them 
only. 

My opinion is, that we should rather aim at utilising the press of the 
country at large ; and I think the clergy, without stepping into the secular 
arena, and our lay friends too, might in this way render most important 
service. Whilst, as I have already said, the provincial press is doing its 
work T^ell, I am' quite sure its representatives would not be slow to admit, 
as all wise men are ready to admit, that improvement is possible. I do 
not say the politics of our local newspapers could be improved ; it would 
be very dull if all were of one opinion. But I have lately noted a tendency 
to introduce in the local newspaper, in addition to news and politics, attrac- 
tive literary features, social, scientific, sanitary, amusing ; and I am per- 
suaded that a column judiciously selected and voluntarily contributed would 
be regarded as helpful aid by many provincial editors. In that column 
much important popular information might be given. The humanity ques- 
tion, so ably advocated in the " Times " and in the Humanity Series of 
Heading Books, by the Rev. F. O. Morris, the temperance and other 
movements, might be introduced ; and, above all, the bright and sunny 
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fiide of the religion of love might be winningly presented, and its essential 
Catholic truths commended. But, I may add, there is a further possible 
step. A good many local papers are now produced in the cheapest form 
by adapting London central sheets, adding an extra page or two, the cost 
of which is more than met by local advertisements. This plan might be 
more widely adopted, and the clergy could do much to proniote it. In 
two or three counties or dioceses the plan has been already introduced by 
clergymen with every promise of success ; and I need scarcely say in this 
form a wider scope is secured for direct parochial influence. 

I hope, in making these suggestions, the " out of place " objection will 
not occur to any. '^ In season and out of season " gives us a very broad 
line ; and the right word in the newspaper (as the right word in heart-to- 
heart conversation) might sometimes do more real service than many words 
in the pulpit, even if we had the people there to hear them. 

Of course the column or columns contributed should not be written in 
our pulpit style. Perhaps we might improve upon that style, both in the 
pulpit and out of the pulpit. " Earthly stories with, heavenly meanings " 
can n^ver be out of place ; and if we heard more of them in the pulpit I 
think we should hear less of the Congress' 'twenty minutes' measurement," 
which some of our impatient auditors would like to enforce in church. 
In apostolic days pulpits seem to have been extemporised, and sermons too. 
Any place, in fact, was the place for a sermon^ — " every place was hallowed 
ground ; " and in the printing press of the nineteenth century we seem to 
have realised the possibility of a pulpit in every home. We may employ 
the press to communicate knowledge on all topics, imbued with that leaven 
of Christian principle and truth which ought to " leaven the whole lump." 

One other suggestion which I would make bears upon the utilisation of 
our periodical magazine literature. There are many parishes not sufficiently 
extensive to support a weekly newspaper, although localised weekly news- 
papers — the centre part printed in London, and the local matter on the 
spot — can be sustained without much difficulty; but in all parishes periodi- 
cal magazines should enter every home. 

Here again tbe Church of England is late in the field. The tares have 
been sown before the wheat. There are scores of sensational periodicals. 
I am assured that four of these circulate a million copies weeidy (a lai^e 
proportion on the Sunday morning), representing a yearly expenditure, 
mainly by the working classes, of more than ;£'20o,ooo a year. The enor- 
mous circulation thus attained by these more or less pernicious papers indi- 
cates a remarkable taste for reading. This taste the educational movement 
will rapidly increase \ and the peril is that it will continue to be wrongly 
directed. The London "Globe" a few weeks since, in a leader, called atten- 
tion to the noteworthy fact, that, wherever a new board school was opened, 
there, in its immediate vicinity, would be found a shop where the " Boy 
Highwayman " and other pennyworths, with villanously coarse pictures on 
the front, and villanously vile teaching within, might be obtained. , One 
of the sellers remarked to a good man who said, " that he thought education 
would soon indispose the young to buy the rubbish ofifered in these shops," 
" You don't know what you are talking about. You and your School 
Boards have been the making of such as me. The children used to come 
round the window, blocking the pavement, just for the sake of a peep at 
the pictures ; but it's different now you've learnt 'em all to read ; now 
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they buys 'em. Where I used to jselL que ' Blueskiu ' or \ Boy Highwayman ' 
I now sell half-a-dozen." 

Such a revelation is sad and startling. It ought to be stimulating to 
those who remember the exhortation, ** Overcome evil with good." 

Now what I want to say on this point is, that I believe the Church of 
England clergy and laity co-operating in the work, employing the parochial 
organisation which gives our Church such vantage-ground, may do much 
to turn the current which is becoming a mighty and destructive river into 
a Gfafe and fertilising channel. 

Of course, whatever is done must be uphill work — ^all good work is uphill 
work ; but in many parishei such uphill work has already proved eminently 
successful We know that the greater the difficulty the greater is the 
need for exertion. When a clergyman is constrained to -say, and I have 
heard it often said, ** My people will not buy good reading 1 " why, to use 
a homely illustration, the case is almost as bad as if the baker were to say, 
'^ The people here will not buy good bread." If they do not buy good 
bread, they are not likely to thrive physically ; and 'if they do not buy 
good readmg they are either in a state of disgraceful ignorance, or, more 
likely by far, they buy and read bad poisonous reading in secret 

I would venture strongly to urge the duty of our finding out — really 
finding out (for these things are read *^ in a corner " and must be found 
out) — what the people do read. Visit the news-shop, and in a friendly way 
get the good man to show you his stock. Tell him you wish to give him 
your help : to make his shop a food-shop, and not a poison-shop. In most 
cases confidence will beget confidence. Sad specimens of depraved litenk 
ture will be placed in your hands ; and the seller will in all probability 
tell you — ^and honestly tell you — '^ I wish I could sell the good in prefer- 
ence to the bad." 

Then offer to help him. Preach about it. Invite a bonfire in the 
parish, such as the Apostle saw at £phesus. Then when you have preached 
set to work. Introduce to notice the good that it may supplant the bad. 
Place attractive reading in the booksellers' windows. Use the press your- 
self. Take the Archbishop of York's advice, and localise a magazine. 
Use the cover well ; make it a pulpit in every home ; only, as I said before^ 
don't use the pulpit style. Talk and chat with the people. Remember, 
what you say there is more regarded than anything anybody else could say, 
and what you say there yon say to everybody in the pariah : they are all 
listening to you. You might give a tract, and they might not read it ; 
but if they buy a magajsine they will expect their mone/s worth, and 
especially look to see what the parson has to say. Then get your own 
messenger to the homes of the people. As Canon Thorold remarked the 
other day, "The working classes are perfectly accessible in their own 
homes for the purchase of the Scriptures ; and if they will buy one good 
book they are at least likely to buy another." A taste for good reading 
will soon be created, and the bookseller will find by his increase in trade 
that this appetite brings many to his shop who never caine before, unless 
for that which poisoned their mijads. 

To conclude, I believe the clergy of the Church of England have it in 
their power to introduce good reading into every home in the land. They 
may make the bookseller's shop a self-sustaining station for mission work 
and pure literature distribution all the year round« And I do not think 

S 
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any more effective means could be employed to win back those who have 
forgotten, in this Christian land, that in their Father's hoase there is 
'^ bread enough and to spare." 



Mr. Gilbert Venables. 



In the few remarks which I shall have to contribute to this discussion, it 
will be better for me to confine myself to a brief consideration of the 
relations between the Church and the existing daily press, more especially 
devoting the time to such practical suggestions as some few years of 
journalistic experience may enable me to make. People who will con- 
sider the matter must see that the importance of friendly relations with 
so powerful an influence as the daily press can hardly be exaggerated. 
I will not go so far as to endorse an opinion lyhich has found some cur- 
rency, that if St. Paul were to be in England now he'would be editor of 
a penny daily paper, but we may, perhaps, surmise that the apostle who 
always made use of the readiest means in his time existing for getting to 
the public ear — who, in every town he visited, went straight to the syna- 
gogue j who disputed daily in the school of one Tyrannus, and who made 
his way at once to the Areopagus at Athens — would not have been indifferent 
to so considerable an engine for the swaying of men's minds as exists in 
the daily press. If we are to establish better relations with this institu- 
tion we must not begin by supposing that the actual relations are worse 
than they really are ; or, that if they are in any way unamiable, the fault 
is entirely on the other side. The first thing we must abandon is the 
attitude of suspicion. Such phrases as '^ The press is an infidel press," or 
that ^^ such and such a paper is sold to Eome," should be dropped, not only 
because they are for the most part untrue, but because, even if they were true, 
they are irritating and impolitic. The newspaper press exists, it has power, 
and we cannot supplant it. We, therefore, have simply to consider it as it 
is, and to deal with it as we find it, and if this assembly will take my word 
for it, I can give my assurance that if once the foolish attitude of suspi- 
cion is abandoned, the Church will never find any real difficulty in getting 
fair play from all respectable daily journals which are not cQmmitted by 
accidents of proprietorship to a position of hostility. But I may here be 
met by the statement that the very face of newspapers bears evidence 
against this view. I shall be told that less notice is taken of Church 
matters, that less respect is shown to Church opinion, less consideration 
paid to Church feeling, and less sympathy evinced for Church work, than 
can be secured readily for any pf our opponents, be they atheist, Non- 
conformist, or Romanist. So far as this is true it is our own fault, and 
does not arise from any set purpose of hostility to the Church ; it simply 
means that the children of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light, and that while we are contenting ourselves with the 
acrid personalities and un-Christian recriminations on which so many of 
our little sectional organs seem to thrive, our opponents are taking advan- 
tage of the greater organs of public opinion, and do not require that the 
papers which shall disseminate their views shall be exclusively devoted to 
repeating their watchwords, interspersed with the calumnies on wluch ia 
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fed the Christian chuckle. We have the same chance that they haye, only 
that ours is, if anything, better. For, consider for a moment what is the 
life and soul of a newspaper. It is not a new power brought into the 
world with a capacity for supporting itself ; it is a commercial venture 
supported by sale and by advertisements, the latter depending mainly on 
the former. Its proprietors look for their dividends, and, although it is 
not for a moment to be thought that they would change their principles 
for the sake of dividends, yet the unprofitable paper must always either 
die or change hands. Newspaper progress will always be in the direction 
of the least resistance, and it is our fault if that resistance is found greatest 
on our side. What, after all, are all these bodies, and sects, and influences 
compared with us ? We have but to assert ourselves in the right way, 
and, sooner or later, the press, in the mere pursuit of its own interests, 
must do us all the justice we can fairly ask. If proof were wanted for 
this assertion, I would point to the comparative position given, and treat- 
ment accorded to Church questions and Church advocates in the daily 
press now, and in the day when these Church Congresses first became an 
institution. 

And now let me come to particulars. Boughly speaking, a newspaper 
consists, as regards its literary portion, of three principal parts— the news, 
the correspondence, and the leaders. It is with regard to the news that 
the suspicions of good Churchmen concerning the bias of the press are 
most frequently raised. Let me take a familiar instance, of which a short 
experience would show many examples. On a given day in a given town 
let there be two grand functions, one Boman Catholic and one Church of 
England. Accounts of both are sent to the same paper and only the 
Boman Catholic appears. This is a case for suspicion, and the disappointed 
parish parson believes that the editor is '^ in the pay of Bome.'' Now let 
me take you behind the scenes. On the evening of the given day the 
sub-editor of the paper on coming to his desk will find some such telegram 
as this from the Boman Catholic official told off for the purpose : ^' Expect 
seventy-five words from me to-night about opening of St. Winifred's here. 
Archbishop Manning preaches." That telegram is filed. In due time the 
wire brings the seventy-five words arranged so as to tell everything and 
to give the sub-editor not one moment's trouble. The whole business has 
cost the senders two shillings, and the newspaper has a good paragraph of 
news for nothing. Some time t&e next day, our own clergyman, remem- 
bering how successful was the laying of the foundation stone of his new 
church the day before is impressed with the idea of sending an account to 
the papers. The organist or schoolmaster is commissioned to write it. 
Full of the importance of the duty and the event he elaborates a compo- 
sition which would fill a quarter of a column, mentions everybody's name, 
and puffs his friends. Posted that day, it arrives in the sub-editor's hands 
as he is making up the paper for the next day but one, four days after 
the event He looks at it, struggles with it, cuts out superfluities, wastes, 
perhaps, three minutes over it, and by the time he comes to the puffs, 
pitches it into the waste-paper basket with an exclamation of disgust. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I put it to you as fair reasoning creatures ; 
on whose side does the fault lie ? And is it fair to tell that toiling sub- 
editor that he is receiving Papal pay 1 I have taken a Boman Catholic case, 
because in these matters, the Boman Catholics make fewer mistakes and lose 
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fewer opportunities than any people I know. But what is true of them is 
also to some extent true of all others. They take care that nothing they do 
shall remain hidden, and they take pains to find out how it may best be put 
into the hands of journalists with a view to publication. They know the 
value of time, and above all, they have some idea of the relative import- 
ance of events from the journalistic standpoint, and can tell what will 
be thought worth a hundred lines and what must be kept to twenty-five. 
Next, I come to the correspondence. Correspondence in a newspaper, if 
wise, and still more if witty, well- written, and in good taste, is always 
welcomed by editors. The readers like it ; it is original matter, it is as a 
rule special to the paper in which it appears, it fills space, it costs nothing, 
nnid it may increase a reputation for impartiality — a reputation which 
most editors desire and all Englishmen respect. To those who feel them- 
selves able to use this part of a paper I would say, never let a damaging 
misstatement or misrepresentation go uncontradicted. Contradict it with- 
out imputing malice, without heat, without showing contempt of ignorance, 
humorously if possible, but certainly in few words ; and, before all things, 
striking while the iron is hot. But be sure of your facts, and, if I may 
use such an expression, never put your head in where your shoulders 
will not follow. With these simple precautions, I am sure that good 
Churchmen, whether clergy or laity, might make an immense use of the 
existing daily press without provoldng the hostility of editors, or, indeed, 
being otherwise than welcome contributors. At least, I do know this, 
that if they neglect their opportunities, others do not, and that, once 
more, if the result is an appearance of unfriendliness to us, the fault is 
not with the press. Thirdly, as regards editorial writing, it must be 
obvious to those who reflect, that the leader writer, able, and scholarly, 
and generally well-informed though he be, is yet to a great extent, from 
the necessities of his work on a daily journal, driven to depend a good deal 
upon information immediately before him. The parties hostile to the 
Church take very good care that their view of their case, plausibly stated, 
bristling with facts and figures, and put in a form likely to attract and 
delight the eye of the writer, shall be liberally supplied. It is for us to 
do the same, and to leave the result to the good sense and general honesty 
virhich, I must be unfashionable enough to believe, are generally to be 
found in an editor's chambers. Of advertisements, I must only say that 
the public believes in them, that our opponents largely resort to them, and 
that, at least, they are not likely to provoke the enmjity of the journals 
which receive them ; but I would warn any man thinking to use them as a 
bribe,*| that ihe is living in the wrong country. Napoleon IIL, when 
disked to subsidise an English paper, truly observed, " That if its support 
was worth having it neepled no subsidy, and that, if it wanted a subsidy, 
its help would be worthless." But advertising, for its legitimate purpose, 
and without afterthought, is to be believed in, and I certainly know of no 
•exclusiveness on the part of journals with regard to it. 

It wiU be seen, then, that the sum and substance of all that I have 
.said is, that our position with regard to existing journalism is very much 
what we may choose to make it. Newspapers are made quite as much by 
the people as by journalists, and we are a part of the people, and not an 
insignificant part of them. As with the various means of education, and, 
indeed, with almost any force we find in the world, it is our policy and oar 
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duty not to sit apart deploring their misdirection, but to endeavour, so far 
as in us lies, to have some small share in the steering. As time seems to 
permit, I may, perhaps, not abuse your patience if I tell an illustrative 
anecdote. Some years ago, in a midland county, was started a county 
paper whose principles bid fair to be everything that from the Church 
point of view was dangerous and abominable. The clergy and their 
staunchest adherents were distressed and alarmed, but one of them, who 
was then in charge of the parish where the publication saw the light, took 
a different view. He subscribed. He sent a letter on some topic of 
interest, and it was gladly inserted ; he sent leaders on various subjects, 
and they were adopted — for these new enterprises have to be economical. 
In short, he quietly became the controlling spirit of that paper till the 
time when, many years afterwards, regretted by all orthodox Churchmen, 
it ceased to be published. Though the story has a moral, it is no fable. 
I know it to be true, for the clergyman in question is my own father. 



ADDRESS. 
The Rev. W. J. Kjnox Little, of Manchester. 

In the last paper which has been read to ua there is, I am perfectly certain, a very great 
deal of comfort for all CburchmcD, because the gentleman who read it has to a certain 
extent let us into ** the green room." We understand now some of the secrets of our mis- 
takes hitherto; but looking at the question of the press simply without anything like that 
sort of technical knowledge which that gentleman possesses, let me ask you just to con- 
sider for a moment what it is that the Church on our side might fairly desiderate in (i) 
general i^nd (2) religious press. When we come to face the question of the daily or weekly 
press we are confronting certainly a tremendous power, for we are confronting, so to speak, 
the spirit of the age "precipitated " in a kind of definite form, and the great liuk between 
ourselves and the press is tbisi, that Cburcbmeu, who are interested in the welfare of the 
Church of England, have a real close connection and strong interest with, and ought to 
have a great enthusiasm for, what is true and noble in the spirit of the age. Now, I do 
believe, on our part, that we have failed very often in that, and much of the treatment we 
have received from the press is doubtless to be put down to our own fault. But just let 
lis recollect that whilst the press is to represent the spirit of the age the Church is to direct 
and control it ; that on the one hand the press ought to be a great power, but that the 
Church in dealing with such questions is a greater power still ; that while the press re- 
presents the spiiit of this age, all who work directly for the Church must remember that 
she is o/all ages, but in this age. Therefore, what I would say is this, when we look at 
the press we must reasonably ask that for the Church there ought to be a fairer dealing 
than there has been, because the press ought to deal with all facts if it is to act according 
to the law of its beingj and its first duty is truly to represent facts, then to admit the opinions 
of others in correspondence, and then it has to give its own opinion upon those facts. 
What Churchmen mast surely ask is that the ordinary daily press should represent what 
men on the side of the Church are i)atting forward, fairly and correctly ; and very often * 
that is not the case. There is one other point which I would mention,' the press is a great 
power, very rightly, but it now represents a vast despotism, and the reason would appear 
to be this, that the Engli&h press for good or fur bad, in dealing with great questions, ia 
sheltered under a mysterious covering by always writing anonymously ; and I am quite 
certain that if our daily press adopts more largely the plan which has been adopted by 
many of our weekly and monthly publications, giving the signatures of the writers at the 
end of the articles, it will greatly gain the respect of earnest and thinking men, whilst it 
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will itill retain its power ; because the fsici is this, if yon think of our great journals, if 
I dare for one instant to criticise Jupiter tonana himself, if yon think of the perpetual 
conversions taking place in the "leading journal/' one day one opinion, and the next 
day the opposite opinion being advocated as infallible truth, I say that if at the end of 
each article was put the name of the writer the article would be taken in the interests of 
truth and justice just for what it is worth. It may be Quixotic to expect that to be 
corrected, yet one hopes that eventually such may be the case. Now is it an answer to 
this to say that signed articles are needless because their weight depends upon the force 
of the reasonings advanced, and not upon the name of the writer. This is an evident 
fallacy. In the hurry of daily reading much of the weight attached to anonymous 
"leaders" depend upon the mysterious personality of the paper itself, and is taken upon 
its authority ; the signature of a single individual would at once rest the article on its true 
basis, the value of a name of great ur little eminence and the strength of the reasonings 
produced. On the other hand, let us remember this as Churchmen, that the dally press 
has amongst the journals that come before us certain papers that deserve the greatest 
possible credit and praise because they do fairly represent facts, and fairly report what 
takes place amongst us ; and if they give their opinions the only fault I have to find is 
that they are given anonymously. We are not a&aid of the reports of our actions if they 
are represented accurately, nor of the arguments advanced concerning them, if only the 
name of the writer is given at the end of the article. 

2. Let me say one word upon the subject of the '* religious " press. The ordinary daily 
newspaper is a very great power in England ; but there is a great and increasing power 
arising more and more in the ** religious" press. Our "religious" newspapers are worth 
improving, and they might be greatly improved so as to represent all the interests of the 
Church. There have been a great many bard things said about the ** Guardian " newspaper 
from time to.time by Churchmen ; but after all you find that it fills a place of its own, and 
is doing a great work because it gives such thorough information on Church matters. 
Then to come down to some of the smaller religious newspapers, take as an example the 
" Church Times." Now I confess to you, though I daresay a great many will differ from me, 
that after all I have a sneaking liking for what has been called the "penn'orth of spite." 
I will tell you why I have, and why we might all have; first, because it is so very clever; 
secondly, because it is very outspoken ; and, thirdly, because it does not deal in that kind 
of claptrap into which the religious press is so likely to be led. But I would submit to our 
friends of the " Church Times " that if only the " Church Times " in addition to its honesty 
of purpose, and in addition to its exceeding cleverness, would inject a little more of the 
spirit of charity towards persons, — I do not want charity towards special opinion at all, but 
charity towards persons, — then it would be a very powerful and ;usefal organ.* I say that 
because I do think the " Church Times " is exercising and must exercise a great power. 
Such papers as the " Church Times " have a great deal of influence ; and this is the point I 
want to emphasise to-night, whatever other classes the touch and the range of their circula- 
tion shows that they are not confined to any one ; anyhow they have a great power in shaping 
the religious convictions and giving a tone of thought to a class of persons for whom I hav^ 
a great enthusiasm, those, I mean, who are often insolently represented under the oppro- 
brious and offensive title of "ritualistic shop-boy." In London, as in Manchester, the 
young men intended to be represented by such soubriqiiets as that are very fine fellows 
indeed, and are doing a great work, and have a greater yet to do ; and it is because the 
" Church Times" does put before them clearly, honestly, and distinctly, a great deal of in- 
formation that they want to have put before them, that it exercises such, a great power« 
and if only its tone were a little more elevated that power would be a most excellent one. 
Of course I need hardly say much about the papers on the other side. I would only ask 

* Let me not be misunderstood. I do not advocate any canting tenderness towards 
real offenders or treacherous persons, be they in high places or in low : but at least such 
kindly construction of motives as may, to say the least, be fairly expected amongst 
Christians. 
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jovL to remember that the tone of at least one paper on that side, which I will not at this 

moment name, can, of coarse, need no improvementa. Cast yonr glanoe on some of the 

placards which cover the walls of this town at the present time, and yon will know to what 

I refer. I am sure that in this assembly there must be a nninber of persons who would 

be glad to put down the three B's. I do not mean "reading, 'riting, and 'rithmetic," 

bttt Bitualism, Romanism, and BationaHsm. [This ioaa in aUunon to placards^ issued from 

the ojSke of ike ^* Mock,'" and posUd all over the Three TownSf in which the above three words 

•dppeared in large type,'] If we all want to pat down those things, and are thoroughly in 

earnest about it, there is one patuteea—do not improve tlie tone of that paper, but all of you 

buy and read the *' Bock." It is those who lore that paper who tell us that is the recipe ; 

therefore I do not want to improve the tone there,— a paper whose editorial notes are so 

nervous, whose correspondence is so large-hearted, and whose tone is so Christian, above 

all, the results of whose perusal are sure to be so efficacious, can need no improyement. And 

now let me ask you to remember that we must haTc, and ought to have as OhurchmeOi a 

warm enthusiasm for the general current of feeling and thought that we are living in, 

which we call the spirit of the age. Let me remind you that we must direct it ; and if we 

must direct it we must compete in some way with the great powers that are, so to speak, 

ruling it with an iron despotism. Therefore you must improve the tone of your Church 

press, anc^ that will be done if Churchmen determine that it must. Remember, there is one 

side of the daily press for which I can have no enthusiasm. As to the ordinary press such 

as the " Standard," the ** Telegraph," and the ** Daily News," we owe much to those papers, 

and especially at the present time we all owe a deep debt of gratitude to the ** Daily News.'* 

There was a time also— -a time now gone by, I fear— when one could not help noticing the 

strong and distinct Christianity sometimes put forward by the " young lions " of the *' Daily 

Telegraph." Those papers are great powers, and there is much about them that is 

exceedingly admirable. But there are certain papers for which we can feel nothing like 

sympathy or enthusiasm. They represent that horrid tone of blase worldliness intended 

to be injected into the young of our country, and to kill that which you and 1 are bound to 

enkindle and support, an earnest spirit of religious enthusiasm. Tou cannot in young 

hearts and lives have real love to God and the Church unless you kindle in them the spirit 

of enthusiasm ; and as far as you can prevent them from getting into a bkui careless way 

of going on you will do r«al good. We must use our utmost influence to suppress that 

kind of publication. I will in conclusion say this, do not let us be hard upon the ordinary 

daily press, but let us ask that they will simply try to represent accurately what we say 

and do. Let us use our exertions with the religious press, and assist them to raise their 

tone whenever we can into a more charitable attitude towards persons ; and let us support 

the religious press that represents literature as much as we can. There is some talk of 

a new paper, '* The Daily Express/* that is to give us the news of the day and at the 

same time to be fair towards Church matters. If it is possible that there should be a 

good daily paper which fairly represents the Church and gives the latest news as well, all 

Churchmen would hail it as something that would be good for the country and for the 

Church. Finally, I would say that we ought all to remember what an immense power the 

press has upon our young people — it is folly to ignore it ; shutting our eyes to facts in na 

way alters them, in some cases we may meet the danger by a wise competition, in others 

by an unflinching antagonism. Newspapers are strong, the Church is stronger. TJu^f 

represent the spirit of the age, She the truths of Eternal Life. 



The Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, M.A., Vicar of Battersea, Surrey, 

Hon. Canon of Winchester. 

The branch of this great subject which I desire to handle, with a very practical aim in view 
AS a parish clergyman, is the Sunday newspaper, which takes the place of the Bible and 
Prayer-book with vast masses of our middle and lower classes. 
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I sappose that every town parson, ytho has a poor neighbonrhood to deal with, sees on 
Sunday morning the hawkers of these papers and the shops open for their sale. He sees 
men with bandies of them nnder their arm, leaving them at the doors, or throwing them 
down the areas of the small tradesmen and the like. 

• If you observe these papers, you will find that there are chiefly «ta; newspapers, much 
alike in general appearance, and so we may judge, adapted to the taste of the working 
people. One of these papem, *' Lloyd's Weekly News/' has the enormous sale of 600,000 a 
week, and placards itself as having 3,000,000 of readers. There are four other papers of 
somewhat similar appearance, which divide amongst them pretty equally a sale of 700,000. 
These five penny papers have thus a weekly sale of 1,300,000, and are probably read — and 
chiefly on Sunday — by six os ssybh millions of pbople. There are other like papers with 
a circulation which only seems small in comparison with the figures I have just given. 

It is evident that these Sunday papers wield an enormous power in the formation of 
working-class sentiment and public opinion. Of course the working folk read the daily 
papers — and we mtst wish well to every effort made to improve their tone^but tbe 
working man only glances at the daily papers in his dinner hour, or in the evening of tie 
working day. He buys and p&res over and reads from end to end the Sunday newspaper, 
which comes when be has leisure— which he rarely uses in the exercise of that religion 
which secures- it to him. The daily paper has little influence in comparison with the Sun- 
day paper; and as for the pulpit, even when it is wheeled abreast of the age, its influence 
in the like comparison is inflnitesimally small, especially with the working people, who are 
least represented in ordinary congregations.-* 

Now, what is the sort of sentiment in respect of religion, in respect of the Church, in 
respect' even of loyalty and constitutional order, which these Sunday papers inspire ? 
They are not all of one type ; and, happily, tbe leviathan amongst them is not the worst. 
But all of them are written in the interests of the working people a» a clasa^they directly 
or indirectly foster their insubordination, their impatience of those who are their supe- 
riors in wealth or station. They all alike deal largely in the- garbage of the police courts, 
«nd increase their sale enormously when any horrible crime gives them scope for hideous 
details. 

But some are even more directly demoralising. They deal in vile calumnies on the royal 
family, in bitter slanders of the upper classes, and in violent invectives against the clergy. 
One of these papers (which I bought by chance the other day) affirmed, in its largest type 
and most prominent place,^ that " the clergy from the earliest ages down to the present time 
have stamped themselves as the banded foes of mankind — ^as staunchest opposers of inde- 
pendent thought— as fiercest denouncers of civil liberty. It is not their fault that they do- 
not persecute after tbe olden fashion ; the like vengeful spirit obtains amongst them in the 
nineteenth century as it did in the Dark Ages. And that heretics are not tortured at the 
wheel, broken on the rack, or bound to the stake, we owe to influences which the priests of 
no faith can direct, or govern, or suppress," 

Perhaps, however, we clergy may accept such and similar statements as complimentary 
to our influence, which makes it worth while thus to assail us. Other writers in these 
papers are propagandists of secularism, that blank negation of all belief, which is honey- 
combing the working-classes. And there are now, in and through this prolific press, mis- 
sionaries who, to quote the words of Canon Ash well, are hard at work, toiling with strange 
energy at the wretched task of spreading the belief that heaven and hell are non-existent,, 
that God and Christ are fictions, that this world is all — with the inevitable inference that 
he who fails to secure what good he can in this life has failed of enjoyment altogether. 

These Sunday papers, be it noted, are written in a style that best suit the working classes. 
They are enormously lucrative. They have all existed for the last thirty or forty years^ 
and so they are able to buy the best brains that are willing to serve their ends. 

What is to be done to counteract this potent influence 1 

I fear that my only practical suggestion is really impracticable, but nevertheless I malce 
it. It is no use applying to the working-class millions the rules of our own Sunday 
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qiiietude; Efen if we hold it niiBeemly to read our own newspaper on S^inday, we can 
hardly hope to atop them ; and there is a disagreeable unreality in denonncing folk for 
reading on the topics of the day which we ourselves freely talk about, yea, which some 
pride themaelTes for introducing into their sermons. If it be admitted that the millions 
wm read a Sunday newspaper, can we do anything to supply sach a paper? 

There is only one source that I see from which such a paper could emanate, and you will 
feel how impracticable my idea is when I say that it is the Christian Knowledge Society. 
We are deeply indebted to the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge as the 
great Bible and Prayer- Book Society, as making grants to found colonial sees, and to many 
missionary works, but I think it is a waste of the time of clever and able secretaries, 
managers, and committees to occupy ever so little of their energies on the production of 
many of the books that come from their press and fill their depository. , 

I think it is a waste of such energies to publish books of travel in Palestine, Africa, and 
China, books of adyenture, as those in Norway and Canada, which appear in their October 
list* Still more do I deprecate such energy and ability being spent on sentimental novelettes 
of strictly neutral colour, or pretty pictare books for children; natural history prints for 
schools, and packets of illuminated cards ( 

I daresay these things yield a profit, but I believe the Society would do ipore for Chris- 
tian knowledge by losing £10,000 a year for a time on a paper which got into the hands of 
the working millions than by making that sum by selling these small matters to which I 
hsTO referred to their excellent Church -going customers. 

If it be needful for the Society to supply these wares, it would be in every way 
furer and better if the committee announced at the beginning of each book-producing sea- 
son what class of work they specially needed ; and if they bought largely of the best 
editions or examples of such works issued by the general publishers, this would save the 
Society from an inevitable rivalry which is not good for it. It would encourage honourable 
trade, and it would secure new, wide, and independent channels for the distribution of 
sound Church literature. And if the editorial and office energy thus liberated were applied 
to the production of a Sunday newspaper, or to influencing or even subsidiaing one of the 
existing newspapers, on condition that it were made wholesome in tone and religious in its 
treatment of common questions, I think that it woqld be full surely promoting Christian 
knowledge in a very important field. I do not think that the political partizanship need be 
manifested, though the six papers I have referred to are of different shades of liberal, not 
to say ultra-radical, sentiments. 

Such a paper to succeed must giye quantity. It speaks well for the eyesight of the work- 
ing classes that these newspapers are crammed full of type as small as some that vexes our 
yision in our yeuerable friend The Guardian on a Thursday morning. There must also be 
quality. It is a mistake to suppose that our airtizans do not know and appreciate vigorous 
writing, though their taste may be for the grandiose and high-flown style. I do not think 
the chance of success would be less, nor would it appear so incongruous to woi king- 
folk as to us, if there were an undisguised sermon or two in each number— even in adjacent 
columns to political, legal, and personal matter. 

An integral part of such a paper ought to be answers to correspondents. I have heard that 
'* Lloyd's News" originally gained the ear of the working-folks by giving medical advice 
to ailing corresi>ondents. I am told that the '* Illustrated London News" was originally 
started to advertise a patent medicine ; and I belieye that one of the most widely cir- 
culated North Country papers was set on foot to puff a pill, and that both pill and paper 
are now fine properties. 

As there is some quackery in religious matters, and much inquiry about them, the 
"answers to correspondents' column'* might giye useful adyice, and promote spiritual 
soundness in some lower limbs of the body social. 

As I admitted my suggestion is practically impracticable, but of the need of such a paper 
I am folly persuaded, and I fear that it is beyond the power of any private individual. If 
the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge could find the right man and 
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coald dare to s^ve Mm freedom, I think they might found b paper whioh wonld greatly 
promote real Christian knowledge amongst onr brethren, and woold eventually be a profit 
far beyond the picture cards and story books. 

In default of such a paper, what can we do to meet the dangers that are gaining on us 
through the Sunday press) We can realiH that there is such a &ctoT at work in our 
jMirishes, eyery Sunday morning, forming the public and private opinion of thounnds, 
while we are speaking to tern in our churches. 

Bemember that these six papers, with their six uiluobs of readers, are not read by 
boys and girls. TJuy have their special literature, —the 800,000 weekly of the 9ix senaa- 
tional fiction magazines, which are read by young women ; the 350,000 a week of the 
three magaxines that appeal to boys. Nor have I referred to the readers of the sporting 
papers, four in number, nor of the weekly broadsheet which adds the gloss of staring 
woodcuts to the garbage of the police-court. 

I have wished to emphasise the fact that these six Sunday papers exert their influence 
on artisans, men not of the depraved and reckless class, but sober men, and, after their 
manner, thinking men, who if they went anywhere to worship, would probably go to 
church, and amongst these men a public opinion is being insensibly formed, which is not 
only hostile to the growth of personal religion or of public worship, but which would lead 
tj tremendoua strain on the maintenance of peace, order, and good government, should there 
come a period of real scarcity, and of stagnant trade. So then while we pray the good 
Lord to deliver us "from all sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion, from all falae doc- 
trine, heresy, and schism ; from hardness of heart and contempt of His Word and command* 
ment," we ought not to rest content without attempting to correct, or check, or supersede 
this six million-powered Sunday press, which sows far and wide what appear to me to be 
the seeds and gen];is of these very evils. 



DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Eugenb Stock. 

Whin the time comes for that Utopian newspaper Mr. Godfrey Thring shadowed forth 
this evening, there will be no farther occasion to discuss this question in the Church Con- 
gress. But I think we are a long way off that. ' I do not know what Mr. Yenables, with 
his large editorial experience, would think, but I should be very sorry to be the editor of 
a newspaper which was to aim at such absolute perfection.* What with the cookery, and 
what with the leaders from the London press, and the immense amount of material of 
every kind ; what with the large amount of common sense, and the little capital— and I 
think I would add another c, some amount of Christianity,— such a paper we shall certainly 
not see in onr day. We have been recommended by Mr. Yenables to use the press that 
exists. Now our daily press bears a very high character ; but in one respect I should like 
to see it improved. I should like to see in our papers something less of partizauship. 
Party papers, of course, there must be ; but why should it always be the case that if, say. 
Lord Beacon^field or Mr. Gladstone makes a speech, we know beforehand exactly what the 
*' Telegraph" or the '* Standard " will say of it— perhaps not the ** Telegraph" now, by the 
by, because it has been " ratting " lately. In some papers the leading articles might almost 
be written beforehand ; and I rather think that if Mr. Venables had taken us a little 
more behind the scenes he might have told us of cases in which articles had been actually 
written before the event had happened, or the speech delivered upon which they commented. 
I want to see a paper that shall not be afraid to say when the leader of its own party is 
wrong, and when the leader of the opposite party is right. I pity any clergyman who sees one 
daily paper only, say the '* Standard " or the * ' Telegraph. *' It is impossible that he can form 
an accurate opinion of things as they are. Certainly you in the West are better off than 
we are in Loudon. Your local papers do give something of the opinions of the press on both 
sides. I think we ought not to let this opportunity pass of paying a compliment to tha 
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Flymoath papen, which are admirable ipeeiineni of a local presi. Bat if we in the 
Church Gongrees wiah to call for an improTement in the apirit of the eeenlar preit, w it 
not high time that we began by setting our own houiea in order 1 Do not the Church papert 
want reforming first 1 I do not mention names, and I will not say that the fknlt is not on both 
sides. In them, also, yon might sometimes write the articles beforehand on speeches made 
or events taking place. I shoald like to see the time when a paper, say, on the High Church 
side, will be able to blame its own leaders when it is dear they are wrong, and praise those 
on the other side : and so as to the Low Church papers. We must make no complaint 
about the tone of the secular press as long as some of our Church papers remain as they are. 
In particular, how Churchmen can support any paper in which we can hardly find, from 
beginning to end, a word of kindliness or respect for the Archbishops of the Church of 
England, I cannot understand. I am perfectly aware that the yarious Church parties 
must haye their organs in the press. They are necessary and, on many accounts, desirable. 
I do not agree with Mr. Bullock on one point ; I cannot, like him, say that I only admire 
the party newspaper on my own side. I can admire them on both sides ; but I should like 
to see in them a little more of speaking the truth in Iotc. Nothing would do more to make 
the Church respected in England, and nothing would give us more influence in getting 
Church matters taken up by the secular press. It is perfectly true that there is nothing 
that goes down with people so easily as cool assertion. I am not nojw so mueh complain- 
ing of the unkindliness of tone in some of the extreme party Church papers, but of the 
cool way in which they take for granted things which they are perfectly aware are matters 
in dispute ; sometimes even matters of fact as well as of opinion. That is the way to 
please their customers ; but I yenture to think that a really high-toned Christian paper* 
not looking at everything from the stand-point of its own party, but resolved to weigh all 
things in the balances of the sanctuary, and judge all things by the New Testament, might 
become a great power for good, although at first—and for a long time, perhaps — it would 
have a severe straggle with the more bitter party papers. I will give you an illustration from 
what are called the comic papers. There are three of them best known. There are two 
which are distinctly and avowedly party papers, and in which sometimes the cartoons are 
as disgracefully partisan as can be ; but there is one which I may venture to mention even 
in the Church Congress— I mean " Punch," which, with all its faults (and they are not a 
few), ha« often taught us a lesson by its high-toned generosity of feeling. One word upon the 
other branch of the subject— that of magazines and periodicals. I entirely agree with 
those who have said that we have enough already. I am inclined to think we have enough 
and to spare, and that between Mr. Erskine Clarke and Mr. Bullock the Church is already 
well supplied with healthy and sound reading for the people. There is one weak point in 
our magazines generally — a weak point concerning which I confess I have no recommenda- 
tion to make to remedy it, but I do wish the editors of our popular magazines would 
take it to heart— the weak point is the story. How long are we to have those very milk 
and water stories which appear in all kinds and descriptions of our religious periodicals ? 
Are they really essential to the sale of those periodicals 1 I am perfectly aware that if now 
and then a really good writer of healthy fiction arises, there is an immense competition for 
that writer, publisher competing with publisher ; and I am afraid we have yet to find out 
how to put into these magazines such matter as shall be light and entertaining, and suit- 
able for the recrjBation of the people, and yet not the wishy-washy love stories we get now. 
In conclasion I wonld say, let us keep this object in view in any influence we may be able 
to exert on the press, particularly upon the Church papers. Let ns aim at making them 
more Christian in tone, and less decidedly partisan. 



Mr. p. S. Powell. 

« 

I 'ooKTSSS I appear unbidden before this audience with some trepidation, because I have 
obeerved that though you are kindly you are at the same time critical. But I appear 
before you thus unbidden because I have had much to do with controversy, and something 
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in a saboTdinBte manner with the press. That which I desire to say in the first instance 
is, that we most not take for granted that we in this room have always been as strongly 
eoDYinced as we are at this moment of the improvemeat of the press. There is a rough 
old rhyme referring to the man who is anxious to publish his ideas^ 



" He like's to see his name in print ; 
A book's a book altho' there s nothing in't. 



!-.♦* »» 



And althongh these lines are a comment upon the vanity of an individttal, they neyerthe* 
less contain a truth. Depend upon it that what appears in print does go before the public 
with authority. I remember some months ago a discussion of this sort : — We must have a 
Church paper la order to counteract the erroneous statements of the anti- Church organ. I 
ventured to assert that no one believed those statements, to which my friend said, '* No ; 
you are inaccurate, e^ery farmer in this district believes those statements ; he says, * It must 
be true because I haTe seen it in't paper ; ' " and the result was that the Church people of 
the district have established a newspaper, the effect of which has been of a marvellous and 
at the same time of a most instructive character ; whereas previously the inaccuracies of 
the adverse organ were stupendous, they are now reduced within reasonable limits ; whereaa 
the imagination of the editor was formerly apparently incurable and incorrigible^ his fancy 
is now under control ; and whereas bis zeal and his energy, and bis fire and heat, were 
volcanic and consuming, they appear to be cooled down by the wafers of the picturesque 
stream which irrigates the valley. Here you have in a homely illustration a most valuable 
fact. By establishing and maintaining a sound Church press you not only answer the 
statements of the enemy, but you also prevent the public mind being poisoned by those 
statements. Now I wish to mention, so far as I can in a very few moments, some of the 
few particulars in which we may all assist in this work. The first is in correspondence. 
When a statement is made in a letter, or even in a paragraph, in your local paper which 
you know to be injurious to the Church of England, answer that statement ; and if the 
editor refuses admission to your letter, publish it in your own paper with the statement 
that the Nonconformist journal refused admission to your letter. Your letter will be read, 
and the working men of the district will follow the correspondence with a keen interest, 
and they will be at once enlightened and instructed by your advocacy of that which is just 
and true and right. And if I may allude to what was said by a preceding speaker respecting 
anonjmous writers, I will say this : When you state a fact give your name, because your 
name is the authority. When you set forth an argument 70U need not give your name, 
because the argument depends upon the reason contained in that argument and not upon 
the person who submits it to the judgment of the people. The next point is, I recognise 
the enormous power which the daily and the weekly and the local .press gives to all public 
spedkers. Upon the reports in those papers the life of all public men depends, and 
marvellous is the accuracy of the* reports, and wondrous in the main their fairness. I 
believe there are few uses of the public press more valuable than that of dispersing 
amongst the public, through those organs, speeches delivered in questions of moment. The 
public of England, and especially of the West of England, have submitted to them day by 
day in these local journals, which we cannot on this platform sufiiciently praise, the case of 
the Church of England as delivered in this room. That is surely a precious advantage to 
us, the advocates of the truth, an advantage of which I am certain we ought to make use 
in a judicious manner and in a spirit of self-restraint. The next point I desire to mention 
is the literary matter. That is an element which I am sure we cannot over value. There 
are the topics of the day publi::hed in the local journal, bnt I believe the public mind is 
instructed as much by those short paragraphs. Miscellanea^ Literary News, and all the 
rest, which perhaps in the editor's room are called the ** padding" of the paper. I would 
venture to say to all those who have to do with these matters, encourage Churchmen to 
throw their piety, their zeal, and their knowledge into literary composition. Dr. Arnold 
said years ago, ** That which we require is not so much religious instruction as secular 
instruction given in a religious spirit," and I do most earnestly desire that the literary 
skill, the ability, and the knowledge of our Churchmen be devoted to the press. Othera 
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will write in tbe press ; infidels and sceptics will do so, and if our pens are still, to whom 
is the editor to resort when he wishes to conduct his newspaper, his periodioal, or his 
jonmal in snch a manner as not to he hostile to us? There is one more point which I 
wish to bring before yon as a member of the Executive of Church Institution. We have a 
paper published called '*The National Church," of which are distributed every month no 
less than 22,000. To my knowledge that paper is circulated amongst the artisans of our 
great towns, and there they find the inaccuracies of the anti-Church press and anti-Church 
speakers refuted. Perhaps there has been a great speech made by a local Boanerges which 
has stirred the town and created an agitation in the public mind. The next month the 
artisans of the town find the great idol destroyed by' a quiet article in the ''National 
Ohnroh," headed ''Nonconformist Facts.'' An artisan turns to the ** National ChurchI*' 
and finds there is abundance of energy of combat with a cause he knows to be true, but for 
which he has around him but few advocates, and in which he becomes at once more zeakns 
and more firm, because he finds the gallantry and the number and the chivalry of the 
leaders defending that cause in other towns. 



The Rkv. Ernest J. A. Pitz-Roy. 

On this matter, as on many others, I think it will be found that the truth lies between the 
two extremes.* In a very long experience of literary work I have found that a certain number 
of persons attribute to the press, and to those connected with it, a moat exaggerated import- 
ance ; but the vast mass of people, on the other hand, in the upper classes of society, and 
especially among Churchmen, and more especially still amongst clergymen, attribute to the 
purees far less importance than it merits ; and in the few minutes allotted to me to-night I am 
not going to observe, as I might do, upon tbe marvellous manner in which clergymen and 
those interested in Church questions in various parts of the country, by simple negligence, 
refuse to bring before their brethren matters of vast interest. I venture to think that the 
interesting circumstances brought before the Congress this afternoon by the member for 
West Kent were not generally known, and had even escaped the vigilant eye of my friend 
the editor of tbe " National Church." My experience for many years has led me to notice 
thai the country clergy imagine themselves too busy to supply newspapers with matters of 
interest. Thursday is a favourite day, for example, for church-openings ; well, I have 
written to clergymen asking them to send an account of the opening or the consecration of 
their churches for publication on Saturday, and the reply is mostly to this e£fect : he is so 
'* oppressed with work ** — the immense work of opening this church — that he cannot possibly 
think of sending a special account He will send you the county paper a week after dat^ 
and imagine you have nothing to do but find the plums and serve them up for Churchmen. 
Such persons should reflect that right reverend prelates^ noble lords in the Upper House, and 
members of the House, of Commons are frequently in the habit, after delivering their 
speeches, of correcting them for the press the same night ; and yet many country clergymen, 
who certainly are not more overworked than our legislators, cannot find time, or they do 
not think it worth their while, to seiid a short, pithy paragraph about their own doings. 
What I desire to urge is tbe paramount duty and importance, to say nothing of self-interests, 
of the Church party throughout the country using their local press more than they do. I am 
glad to be speaking in a town where there is one paper of more than provincial reputation ; a 
paper with the polities of which I do not agree, but to the admirable manner in which it is 
conducted I can bear all the better testimony. Now, what is the reason of the success of the 
'* Western Morning News'M If yon except the Manchester papers, it is the only paper 
delivered in the House of Commons when the train comes up in the afternoon. Why is this 1 
Because the proprietors get early news. They do not put in news a week after date, when 
the schoolmaster or the organist has written out an eUborate paragraph for some paper, which 
no wise sub-editor can find room for unless he is exceedingly in want of news, and which, 
if incerted, is so long and tedious that no one would read it beyond the immediate locality. 
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Our diflsenUng brethren and our Roman Catholic brethren are far wiaer. Thej do not 
treat the editors of newspapers as country clergymen and sqnires too frequently do. They 
treat them with the respect due to members of an educated profession. They ask them 
to attend their gatherings ; and the result is, the Dissenter has full and adequate acoounts of 
what has taken place, whereas the country clergy, as a body« do not dream of doing any- 
thing of the sort. But if the press is of great power, and who can doubt it ? our paramount 
duty is to use our iiiflaence in our own locality, not merely to report from a selfiah point 
of Tiew, but to record any eyents likely to advance the Church's wel&re. The country 
clergy are not so much oppressed with their duties that they are not able to make friends 
with an editor, so as to put matters of an interesting kind in a telling way in the local 
papers. That might be done with a very little expenditure of trouble or time, and very 
libtle wearing of his physical or mental faculties either. Search the columns of the Church 
newspapers. The news' i>aragTaphs are all, more or less, a repetition of the same thing ; 
one taken from another. To those behind the scenes in London it is well known that there 
are not more than two, or three, or four men in the metropolis who ever compile Church 
news at all ; and there are, I fear, yery few clergy who have the wisdom of the permanent 
secretary of this Congress, who invariably supplies newspapers, not only in Cambridge but 
throughout the country, with matters of moment. If you will take that lesson, home and 
think it out, we may, perhaps, find that interesting facts will be brought before the minds 
of the people in a manner they have never been hitherto ; not for the selfish aggrandise* 
ment of the individual parish, but for the edification of the entire Church, by placing 
before the world the way in which she is progressing in popular favoar, that thereby others 
may be induced to do likewise. 

In oondnsion, I wish my brethren of the clergy would sometimes read other organs than 
those with which they themselves specially sympathise and agree— that they would sometimes 
venkure to read the Nonconformist newspapers, for example, and that very able paper the 
" English Independent " They would then arrive, I think, at very different conclusions from 
those at which they are now in the habit of forming on partial evidence. They would arrive 
at the conclusion that while on the one hand it is worse than folly to attempt to deal with 
political Nonconformists, or expect that they can make terms with them, and they would 
learn on the other hand that there are religious Nonconformists who, though we may 
never hope to draw them in their corporate capacity to ourselves, are by the very violence 
of the attack of their political brethren, more willing to listen to the sober ooonsel and 
godly wisdom of the Church of England. I remember when I was in New Zealand meeting 
with a former curate of All Saints, Margaret Street, who was then vicar of a large parish 
in New Zealand ; and when the first mail arrived, he passed over to me the '' Nonconfor- 
mist " and the '* Becord " of that date ; and said, '* At All Saints we used to take in the Low 
Church and dissenting papers. " I venture to think if, in Our rural deaneries, we were to sub- 
scribe to papers not of our views, clergymen of the Church of England would have, in the 
truest sense of the word, broader sympathies with what is passing in the world aroand 
them ; and they would go forth in their Master's strength, conquering and to conqaer; 
because they knew not merely the shibboleth of this party or that, but from what they 
learnt, not in their own favourite organs, but from public opinion, whether that opinion 
was right or wrong, they would be able so to direct their teaching as the most effectually 
to advance the cause of true religion. 



The Key. Dr. Alfred T. Lee. 

Thxrk is one special point on which I wish to make some observations. Though 
we have heard from very earnest and able speakers, who are well acquunted with the 
press, what the press in general should be, I do not think we have sufficiently oonsiderad 
what the duty of Churchmen in their several localities is to the press in that loeali^. 
From time to time we find in the local press very serious attacks made upon the Church, 
and no notice is taken of them. What I wish to ask Churchmen to do, is to keep a striel 
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irateh oyer the local preas. Eyery newspaper has its influenoe. Many of those newspapers 
are in ihe hands of those who are not friendly to the Chnroh. I know that many para- 
graphs are sent ^ these papers by persons unfriendly to the Charch, and they are inserted ; 
whilst no paragraphs in fayour of the Ohorch are sent to them. The result is that, day 
afler day, and^week after week, a public prejudice is being formed against the Charch in 
their localities, because Churchmen haye neglected their duty. 

I think when we haye an actiye and earnest press thus employed against the Churchy 
we ought to be thoroughly aliye to our duty. The last speaker advised the clergy to read 
the dissenting newspapers. I would adyise you especially to read the '* English Labourer," 
in which, week after week, the Church is attacked. It is read by your people, and you 
should know what it says, and be prepared to tell the truth on those points on which false 
statements are so constantly being made. I think Churchmen and clergymen especially 
are by no means aware of the systematic plan in which literature adverse to the Church is 
being disseminated throughout their parishes. There exists in England an organisation of 
the most perfect kind for supplying anti-church literature to our parishioners, I wish a^ 
similar organisation existed on the part of the Church. It could easily be so if Churchmen 
would be at the pains to provide it for themselves. I know that wherever periodicals 
which place before the people the facts of the day with regard to the Church are made 
known, they beoome popular with the working classes. Lately, in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester, a paper with which I am acquainted has gone up in a few weeks to 500 from a 
very low circulation. If Churchmen would do their duty in this matter, public opinion 
would be found to change, and if Churchmen went to work and invariably answered attacks 
on the Church in the local papers, the time is not far distant when public opinion would 
increase more and more in favour of the Church, and we should find a vast majority of the 
middle as well as of the upper and lower classes on its side. Then as regards the Church 
newspapers, of which we have heard so much, published in London, let no Churchmen in 
the country be led by the nose by his Church paper. Churchmen living out of town 
and seeing only their own pet paper, are accustomed to make up their minds on a particular 
subject by what that paper tells them. I would earnestly ask them to look at the papera 
on the other side, whenever they are able to do so, and they would find their opiniona 
would be mollified, and they would be much sounder than they often are. Then, again,. 
Churchmen should make themselves acquainted with what the Dissenters are doing with 
their own people. Again and again I have mentioned to a clergyman what was taking 
place in his parish, and he has said, ** Oh, it is not worth taking any notice of! " But I 
know that the Dissenters had been at the pains to circulate their own views on Church 
matters ; they had taken care that the clergyman's people should not be ignorant, and if 
there had arisen any local sore between the clergyman and his people, they rubbed it into 
the highest state of inflammation. If we would only look to the sources of these dangers 
and remove them, the Church would greatly benefit in every part of England. It is be- 
cause Churchmen will not co-operate with those who are endeavouring to supply sound 
information throughout the country that we find many of the local papers are passing 
into the hands of men who are hostile to the Church, and the result has been in many' 
cases very detrimental to the interests of the Church in the country. I mention these 
things because they have specially come under my notice. In these days when so much is 
being done against the Church, it has become the bounden duty of every Churchman 
to defend its interests in hjs own locality. 

People are very fond of saying they cannot do things because they are difficult. Lord 
Lyndhurst defined a difficulty to be ** a thing to be overcome," and if Churchmen in their 
own locality find it a difficult thing to look after their local papers— if they would look 
upon it as their duty to the Church and the nation to do so, they would find the result would 
amply repay them for any trouble that they took. Therefore, I earnestly ask you in future 
neyer to see in your local paper any attack upon your Church that you are able to answer 
without sitting down and writing at once to the editor ; and in nine cases out of ten your 
reply will be inserted, and the bjury that otherwise would have been done to the Church 
will be averted. 
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The Rev. James Hamilton. 

Wb commenced this eveniDg with a paper advocating a new weekly journal to circulate 
amongst the million. After that we heard the advocacy of a new London paper not so 
much for the million as probably .for the middle classes. Much has been said on both sides 
and in behalf of both propositions ; but we have not come to anything like a decision 
between them, and I want to recall the attention of this meeting if possible to the actual 
question that is before it, t.e., how best to use the press for the good of the Church. Bat 
in doing this I should like to say a word or two in favour of the existing London papers. 
It is a common thing to say that the London papers are unfair in their treatment of public 
questions, or, as has been said here to-night, that their leaders are worthless ; because they 
are often written before the events occur, or the speeches which they criticise are made ; 
but I venture to say, and I do not speak without personal knowledge of the subject, that 
the instances in which such a thing is done are very rare indeed, and I do not think that 
the gentleman who made that charge would be able to spot a single instance within his 
own knowledge. While I am speaking about that I should like to say a word in vindica- 
tion of anonymous writing. It has been said that if the writer's name were put to his 
article, as in some of our weekly and critical publications^ it would carry exactly the 
weight it deserved and no more. 

But I press upon you in reply, that it is not the intention of a leading article or a review- 
to carry the weight of the writer, but the weight of the paper. The person who wrote the 
article is not answerable for it, but the editor and conductor of the paper who, having 
read it, and formed his estimate of it, stamped upon it his own impriTtuitur and sent it 
out to the public 

Therefore you have the respectability of the paper, and the responsibility, the credit, and 
reputation of the editor stated upon the soundness, or at all events the supposed soundness, 
of the article of criticism. While I am speaking of this, I ask you not to think, as one 
previous speaker had almost led you to suppose, that all editors and conductors of papers 
are heathen men and publicans. Amongst the conductors of the London papers, I know- 
that two are as good Churchmen, as regular frequenters of Church services, and as 
earnest in support of the Church as anybody in this room. From what I know on these 
points I am concerned that we should not under-rate the value to the Church of the 
existing London daily press. As to whether a new paper shall be started which shall be 
superior to any others, and shall command the support of Churchmen because of its sup- 
port of Church principles, I simply say that a London paper is a thing of supply and 
demand ; and no matter what may be the line it takes, or the principles it advocates, if the 
paper is not wanted it will not sell, and if it is wanted it will sell. 'I venture to say that 
the Church is very fairly served at present by the London papers. You must remember 
that the business of an editor when conducting a London paper is to treat all matters with 
equal fairness and if possible with equal copiousness, or, at all events, in some proportion 
to their public importance. It often happens, indeed, that an editor cannot give the Church 
and Church questions that prominence which many Church people would desire, or which 
he might desire himself, and it may be that in criticising in a leading article, or otherwise, 
some Church movement, the writer falls short of what some would have him say, but the 
reason is not that he is unfair to the Church, but that he is accustomed to look at pnblie 
affairs with a larger eye than the ordinary reader does,because he has to take into considera- 
tion a great many points which the readers of the paper are not called upon to entertain, 
and he has to regulate what he says according to circumstances. Very often he cannot say 
all he would like to say, but what he does say is mostly honest and good. Bat, even if other- 
wise, I venture to think that adverse newspaper- criticism is often very good for the Church ; 
and my belief is, that if a paper were started which was supposed to hold a brief for the 
Church, the moral influenoe of that paper would be very smsdl indeed ; and I cannot too 
strongly urge upon this Congress that when a paper, not necessarily a Church paper, hat 
connected with politics and all the current events of the day, gives its independent support 
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to the Church, that support ia much mcke yaliiable to the Ohuroh than the rapport of 
any journal could be which was bound by some oompaot with its supporters to uphold the 
Church under all circumstances. A thick-and-thin supporter of the Church would not 
be an aoquisitioui but it would be impossible eyen if it were. You cannot support a paper 
&part from cosamercial considerations, and yon may depend upon it that no strictly Church • 
paper, as such, will ever pay. Some of you remember, I daresay, that once there was a 
paper which had a yery high reputation, and which was in the hands of the most gifted men 
of the day. It adyocated Church principles with a power and eloquence that haye neyer 
been exceeded since — I mean the " Morning Chronicle." At the time it was in the hands of 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Beresford Hope, and I belieyealso of Lord Lyttei- 
ton, and other equally able and important 'persons, you remember how ably it yin- 
dicated Church principles. Ton remember also that for twenty years it has been dead 
and buried, and that, too, in spite of all the money and ability brought to support it. 
We must remember that if people approye of a principle adyocated by a particular paper, 
that paper will pay ; but if they do not, it will not pay ; but the few adyooates of an un- 
I>opular principle, as Church principles sometimes are, are not sufficiently numerous to 
support the bringing out of a daily paper. Therefore, I will just say this, whether you 
start a new paper or not, you must not expect to build up such a paper upon the discredit 
of existing London journals, because, on the whole, they haye dealt yery fairly to the 
Church considering how yery unfairly the Church is usually disposed to deal with them. 
Whateyer the daily papers write in behalf of the Church, they get no thanks for it ; and 
the Church still goes on considering the press as its worst enemy. On the whole, the 
opinion I yenture to submit to this meeting is, that a weekly paper something on the model 
suggested by my friend and neighbour the first speaker, is not so Utopian as a subsequent 
speaker made it appear; and that anyhow is less Utopian than that same gentleman's own 
description of a London paper — where all the articles were ** weighed in the balances of the 
sanctuary," and all the tone of the paper was deriyed from the Kew Testament — I say 
that is impossible. Tou cannot weigh these things in those scales. But get upright men 
with upright principles and they will write articles accordingly. Be content, therefore, 
with your daily paper as you haye it now, and establish, if you can, a good weekly paper, 
and work that; bat do not think you can possibly influence the Church politics of Englai^d 
from any centre in London or elsewhere. You must distribute the force oyer the whole 
island ; and if you keep that paper up to the mark in some such way as that proposed by 
the first speaker, you will have done a great work, and haye added to the Church's power 
of impressing the people. But let the clergy beware of trusting too much to newspapers, 
or secondary helps of any kind ; let them remember that in every one of their parishes 
they have in their own hands a power greater than all the powers of the press. Their work, 
their faithfulness, their labours, the sacraments they administer, and their adaptation of 
the Church and all its ministrations to the wants of the people, will do far more towards 
the eyangelisation of the masses and the formation of sound public opinion than all the 
publications of the press weekly or daily put together. 



The Rev. Sydney Thelwall. 

I TflBTVRK to think that we haye only had a portion of the subject discussed this eyening* 
The question before us is *' Periodical Literature and the Daily Press." We have had the 
daily press discussed in abundance, but periodical literature has hardly, if at all, been 
touched. I do not mean to say that it becomes a humble country parson like me to haye 
much to say upon such a subject as this ; I am no orator as Brutus is, but, as you all may 
see, a pldn blunt man. I do think it becomes us all to take a yery deep and liyely 
nterest in the whole of this question; to my mind it is one of the most important 
questions brought before this Congress, and I am rather surprised to see that the attend- 
ance is not larger than it is. We haye had yery yalnable suggestions made ; we haye had 

T 
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our ignoronoe brought before ui in a waj that I hope we ahall find instniotiTe, espeoullj 
by one speaker who baa been for some time connected with the press, and let na a little 
into the secrets of the editor's room. But with all that the question of periodical literatnre 
has hardly been touched. It seems to me that the magazine literature, as it may be called 
of the time is, perhaps, as important a feature of it as the newspaper literatore. People 
look out for their fiBbTourite magazine, and we are deluged with them, for their fayourite 
tale in it, and, perhaps, for nothing else ; and I cannot but think this feeding of the appetite 
with monthly tales, often founded on immoral incidents, is a Tcry serioos eyil, and an evil 
with which we ought to grapple. If we cannot grapple with it in any way, if the power 
of counteractiog the worse than trash thus palmed off on the public has reaU^ gont from 
the Church of England, which I venture to hope is not the case, then, indeed, it is an evil 
day for us. There is one remedy, to a certain extent, at hand. We may endeayour by 
whatever means lie in our way to show to those in whom we are interested and oVer whom 
we have personal influence, the danger which arises from such reading and the way in 
which such reading, even if it is not absolutely objectionable in itself, yet fritters awi^ 
the time whiph might be more profitably employed in solid reading, and tends to give 
people a little smattering of knowledge which fully verifies what Pope, I think, has told 

** A little knowledge is a dangerous thing \ 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierion spnng." 

With gard to this periodical literature, I am sorry to say I have no adequate suggestion 
to offer. I wish I had, but I will leave it to any who may be able to follow up these 
hints. 

With regard to the newspaper literature— I think this ought to be taken into account 
The English appetite craves for its daily newspaper, as it craves for its breakfast. Conse- 
quently the writers and editors are enormously overworked. Very little sympathy is felt 
for them, very little consideration is apt to be shown by most of us for the enormous 
difficulties under which they labour. I have long thought that if we rrmst have dailjr 
papers we must have daily lies. It is a necessity of the case ; and, as one whose name I 
may venture to mention even in a Church Congress, Mr. Spurgeon, has put it, a lie makes 
its way round the world while truth is putting its boots on. Now, this circulation of lies 
does enormous harm to our country, and to the newspaper writers and editors themselves. 
A great deal of allowance must be made for them, because they have very often no time to sift 
the truth or the falsehood of that which comes before them ; and especially, if a correspond- 
ent sends his card as a guarantee of the accuracy of the " facts " stated, the editor has no 
choice. At the same time the editors of magazines and newspapers should remember that 
there is a great responsibility resting upon them. There is, again, an enormous tempta- 
tion arising from the habit of arumymous vn'iting, whether in newspapers or in magazines, 
and, I venture to think, in spite of a defence of anonymous writing which we heard from a 
recent speaker, it tends to lower the sense of personal responsibility, to give a fictitious 
importance to what we write, and to lower the honesty of the English character. If 
thai is once lowered (and I fear it has been gradually lowering for many years), woe 
betide us I 

With regard to the vile publications which one hardly likes to name, I ask, whose fault 
is it that they exist at all 1 We had at one time laws sgainst blasphemy, but we repealed 
them, I think in the year 1811. We negleeted the learnings given us at that time of the 
•consequences, and the result is, we are deluged with a hideous literature, with regard to 
which all we can say is, that the continuance of it without bringing down the judgments of 
Ood upon us, is only a fresh proof of the inexhaustible patience which is one of the most 
wonderful features of the Divine character and nature. 

■ Tet, while I think of all this, I cannot help giving utterance to one reflection which the 
whole of my attendance at this Congress has farced upon me. We are met in a diocese 
-once graced by the presence of a Joseph Hall — one of the most witty and powerfnl 
assailants, by the way, which anoaymons writing has ever had^and I would speak as one 
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ought to speak who remembers that he has been preeeded, perhaps in these rerj streets of 
Plymouth, by such a man as that—one of the greatest ornaments the Ghnrch-of England 
has ever had. The thought, then, that forces itself upon my mind, speaking as I desire 
to do, solemnly as in the presence of Almighty Qod, and with all these memories that 
elnster round us in this place, is this — too late. The Ohurch of England seems to be tco 
late in the field for eyerything. Here we have had speaker after speaker saying that 
the Dissenters, or the Roman Catholics, or this or that section, kas occupied the field before 
us, and we are ** bustling up with unsuccessful speed " as the poet says, and yet with no 
unity in our councils. I cannot help thinking one reason lies in those ** unhappy dinsions " 
that separate us. The Ohurch of England is at yariance within itself, and how are we to 
make progress while that is the case 1 



• Mr. Thomas Layman, of St. Alban's, Holborn. 

I PRXTBND to no special knowledge of this interesting subject. The only claims I have 
arise from the &ot that I have been most forcibly impressed by some very able arguments 
that have been addressed to you ; and by the kindness of the chairman I am allowed to put 
this suggestion before you. It is that you should, as much as in you lies, carefully cultivate 
the habit of reading both sides of the question. So far as this applies to those who are 
external to the Church, there is no doubt that more or less it has been the habit of most 
of ui, I think I may say^I believe that most intelligent Englishmen are in the habit, 
either by actually reading, or by contact with those with whom they differ — of acquiring a 
moderately fair knowledge of the opinions of those who are external to the Church. Bat 
one or two of the speakers have brought before you the fact that there exists a difference of 
opinion within the Church itself, and this difference of opinion is made ose of very largely 
and very effectively by those who do not love the Church, as one of the greatest blots upon 
the character of the Church, and we feel ourselyes that this division is one of the very 
greatest difficulties which the Church has herself to contend with. The suggestion, then, 
that I wish .to offer is, that you should fairly read what is said by those who are within 
onr own Church, and give a fair consideration to the arguments each party uses for its own 
position. It cannot be denied that of recent years a very active school has grown up within 
the Church, and its existence is threatened by others within the Church who have, perhaps, 
by virtue of longer prescription, a greater right there. I am not going to say one word 
about the mode in which the ngh^ of the existence of this school is called in question. It 
might be a little more tenderly expressed, and if it had been, it certainly would have been 
more loyingly received. But let that pass. What I have to say is this — if you are to hear 
what others think and feel who are different from yourselves, you must allow that other 
party, a jfoir stand-point within the Church of England. Tou must not come before them 
&nd suggest that their position is one which would justify the use of hard words at all. 
You must bring yourselves to think, however difficult the task may be, that that younger 
and more active and aggressive school has honesty of purpose, and a consdousness, so far as 
they know their own position, that they ar€ fairly, honestly, and truly within the Church 
of England. As I understand the question, it is the influence which the daily press and 
periodical literature have ux>on the interests of the Church, and If that influence is to be 
fairly exercised upon those who are without, it seems to me that the most interesting 
question will be hqw to make ourselves at one with each other. Svrely the Church needs 
all the talent and all the ability of all its members ; and now that my views are called in 
questioD, I will say that the ability, the cleverness, the literary skill of the '* Church 
^imes " have been proclaimed before us this evening with applause. If, then, that ability 
and skill which have been acknowledged by a speaker who is able to judge, exists on one 
side or. for one section of the Ohurch, I put it to ypu as Englishmen of common-sense, would 
not you be acting wisely and well in enlisting this literary ability and skill for all classes 
of the Church indiscriminately ? I simply put this one idea before you. I had no idea 
of speaking, but it came strongly upon me, that if you wish to inresent a solid front to those 
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irh«m I will not oall the eiieiD]r--fWOpl« of mj opinioiiB do not call NoneoBformists hard 
namea $ aumj of na vare brought ilp Nonoonformiata, and in aome casea memhera of our own 
iamiliea are Nonoonfimniata atill — ^bnt if you wiah to preaent a aolid front that ahaU oarry 
yoQ on with a great tmpetut in the atmggie againat ignoranoe, aloth, and ain, then eonaider 
whether the aetire, eleTer, and yonng aohool that haa grown up recently within the Chared 
has not a good right to be there lawfully ; a good right according to the law of thia Church 
and realm. 



The Rev. R. C. Billing. 

No more important question haa been brought under the consideration of Congreaa than 
thia — our relation to the daily preaa and to periodical literature. I had not the oppor- 
tunity of hearing all the opening papers^ and I do not know what waa aald by Mr. Bullock 
as to the localisation of magaaines, a work in which he has rendered as much good aerrioe 
aa Mr. Erskine Clarke before him ; but I bdieve we have never fully realised the great mis- 
chief done by the periodieal literature which haa been circulated so widely, espemally among 
the young. We have heard from Mr. Srskine darke of the mischief which ia being done by 
the Sunday ne wapi^r. Nothing makea one'a heart aohe more than to aee thia paper paased 
under the doer, or thrown down the areas, aa we are on our way to our early service. We 
have also to contend against such sensational literature aa the '' Police News," which has 
a wonderful circulatioDy and it ia impoaaible to exaggerate the miaehief that ia done by it. 
Then, as many of you are aware, there ia a great deal of most dangeroua and d^rading 
literature circulated amengat the young. It ia wonderful at what a cheap rate these perio- 
dicals are supplied, and how difficult* it ia to aubatitute anything in their place. I do 
believe a great deal of mischief is being done in this way, mischief beyond what even the 
best informed are aware of. One way of counteracting this ctU is by the localisation of 
sound and good magazinea. There is no better way for the clergymen, or rather for the 
laity who come to help. the clergjmen, than to "localise" some useful and interesting 
Chorch periodieal, and take care to obtain for it a large and wide circulation. I am pre- 
pared to confess I only wiah there were not ao many magazinea. I belieye we are great 
readers in the preaent day rather than great thinkera, and danger ariaea from people 
taking up their opiaiona secondhand without studying them out for themseWes. But, then, 
we AKR magazine readers, and we cannot hope to change,^ in thia respect, the public taste. 
The best we can do ia to proTide wholeaome, instead of impure periodical literature. I 
expect, after all that haa been said to-day, the ** Chnreh T^es ** or the ** Bock " will not 
lose one weekly aubscriber; and after all we might say about the periodical literature, we 
shall each one be taking in aa naual our weekly or monthly periodicals. I entirely agree 
with what haa been said with regard to the supply of information to the local preaa. We 
Church people are rather behindhand in the matter. People look to newspapers, 'and 
want to aee what ia going on in our different parishes, and if they see that the members of 
other communitiaa are more aetiTe than we are, then we fall in ^eir eatimation. I think 
we ought to be eareful just to show that Churchmen are alive, and awake, and doing some- 
thing, I am quite sure of this, it is vary desiraUe to correct any damaging and erroneous 
reports which may be put into circulation by the newspapers. I remember hearing it 
stated at a ruri-deanal ehapter ef an eminent member of the present administration, tbat 
he had not long beforeiaid the fouttdatioh-etone of a Unitarian chapel. I felt sure it waa 
ncorrect, but one present aaid : '* I have seen it in the paper." I ventured, from what I 
knew of the noble lord, to oontradiot that statement. I then wrote to him, and hia 
anawer waa, " I BQver was in my life in the town in questioo, nor have I, or any member 
of my family, within my recollection^ ever laid the ^undationostone of any building not in 
connection with the Church of Bnghmd." It waa very desirable that anoh a story should 
be confuted. Let me aay in conclusion, that with all our education and all our reading, I 
fear, too often, ike Word of God is being n^ected, if not altogether kid aside. This ia 
a great evil. We should aim in all we print, and in all we put into drcnlation, to lead up 
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the minds of the readers to the vritten Word of God, AU that wsU help then better 
ix> anderstand by ezplainixig and lUustrating what is written and indaoe tbem to atody 
the Bible, will confer upon, them a great and inestimable benefitt I wish we wer^ morf 
Bible*reader8 and Bible-students than we are. Iiet us endfavour to lead i^ the people 
more and more to the fount of infinite wisdom. 



The Rev. G. B. Simbon. 

I WISH to descend to a practical suggestion, I do not think some peojde care what 
they read as long as they read what is put into their hands, any more than they care what 
ihey driak as long as it is called beer. I do not see at all why we should not be perfectly 
able to keep going a simple and cheap periodical, fall of a great de^il that is useful and 
amusing, which, I am perfectly certain, our poor people will read just a^ readily as they will 
xead any paper they meet with in the street. They do not care, as a matter of fact, about 
the opinions of the leading articles. They like a good array of sensational things ; and 
there are plenty of sensational things that are good as well as bad. If we will only give 
them something that is interesting and useful, they will read it ; and poor people would 
spend their Sunday eyenings reading such publications, as they now spend them in reading 
"** Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper." |t seems to me we ought to make much greater use of our 
parish magazines; and eyerybody who haa not a parish magazine in the paiish ought to haye 
one. Those who haye tried it know perfectly how eagerly, week after week or month 
after month, people come with their penny for the magazine; and their eagerness shows 
their delight to have it. As to the children of the upper classes, if they were properly 
auppUed with good wholesome magazines, such as the '* Magazine for the Young" and the 
" Monthly Faoket," they would be in much less danger of learning a yast deal of eyil that 
they now learn. These are my suggestions — that eyerybody should haye a parish maga- 
zine — ^that if there is any periodical full of interest, with useful hints about agriculture, 
cookery, housekeeping, and so on, it should be brought within the reach of the people by 
the parish priest. 



Archdhacon Emery. 



I BJOfBMBBR a remark once made by the Bishop of Winchester abo|t grumbling. He said 
lie thought the English nation was improyiug, and that it was really a yery strong and yigor- 
ous nation because it was always grumbling ; and the reason of the grumbling was because it 
always wanted to improye. I suppose that our complaints of the press, and our grief that 
-we haye not this, that, and the other, arise really from the desire to improye. But to 
take the other side, we haye a great mass of yaluable literature, good periodicals, and 
-wholesome literature circulating through the country, and we should like it to go forth 
from the Congress to the large army of those, who, in this country, are doing their best to 
permeate the population with good and interesting literature, that we appreciate their 
labours. For instance — let me mention two or three papers that haye a large circulation, 
and which are doing a great deal of spiritual good. We Churchmen, I hope, take the line 
of not being narrow in our sympathies, and we can appreciate yaluable literature, eyen if 
it be literature not decidedly and strictly on a Church basis. Let me mention the 
" Leisure Hour,'' the "Sunday at Home," "Good Words," and periodicals of that kind. 
1 think " Old Jonathan," and serials of that soit, are doing an inunense amount of good. 
Our poor people are taking them in, and will continue to do so. Now, to grumble a little. 
I wonder why the Christian Knowledge Society cannot bring out as good a paper as the 
JReligious Tract Society 1 It is a great reflection on us as Churchmen that it does not. I 
Am conyinced that there are good writers of spirit who would undertake to help us to bring 
out a decidedly good Church periodical if they were properly paid for it. Sometimes we fail, 
because we expect our good papers to be written for nothing. Let me say another word 
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about the editors of country newspapers, of whom I have more knowledge than I have of 
editors of town papers. I must say, the editors of our country papers (and I doubt not 
it is the same with London editors), are most ready to giye their readers information which 
\% supplied from sources upon which the^can rely. Mention was made by one of the 
speakers of some work I have been able to do quietly through the pr^ss, and I can look 
back with great satisfaction and pleasure to many movements within the last twelve or four- 
teen years whicK have been greatly forwarded by what has appeared to be an unknown 
hand,|but) really, through the kindness of the various editors in giving information which 
I have sent, and so carrying it forward through the kingdom. I have the particular 
things to which I allade clearly in my own mind, but I am not going to trouble you with 
them. I would say to the clergy in country towns and districts, if you send information 
to papers, do not send it merely to yoar own particular i)apers. In Cambridge we have 
our liberal paper on one side, and our cons^ative paper on the other ; but I have always 
found the editors of both papers most anxious to put in any Church or religious news I 
desired to give ; but if I went to one editor, and said — Yours is my favourite paper, and 
I will only give this to you, I should expect the other editor would be greatly offended, 
and properly so. Ton will find sometimes to your surprise, that the editors and writers 
in those papers t>f which you think the least are, perhaps, the best Churchmen we have. I 
remember going into the office of one paper which l' know is thought little of by many 
Churchmen, and rather opposed. By some casual remark, I drew out this from a very 
important person connected with the paper — " I t^l you what it is, we are quite as good 
Churchmen on this side of the question as those you think so much of on the other side.'' 
Therefore, I say to the clergy — do not be lazy; send good information, not too long but 
pithy, and send it to all the papers of your district. I believe in the power of the press, 
and it would be a disgraceful thing, I think, to have it said of us, if it could be said with 
truth, that most of us who have been to a university, and are looked upon as literary 
persons, were backward in supplying useful information to our people. I think one of the 
results of a friendly debate like this, on which we have had so many views of the question 
brought forward, will be that the clergy, and those who have any power in writing, will 
feel it a real duty, a Christian as well as a Church duty, to do what they possibly can to 
supply the press on all sides with good, useful, and interesting news upon Church and 
social questions. I merely rose to speak a good word on behalf of the really immense 
amount of good literature which I am sure is being circulated, and which is doing a vast 
amount of good through this country, and which this debate will help to increase and 
further improve. 
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THURSDA T EVENING, ^th OCTOBER. 



The Eight Bey. ths President took the Chair at Half-past , 

Seven o'clock. 



SUBSIDIARY MEETING. . 
SPECIAL MINISTEATIONS TO THE SICK. 



The President, 

I HOP! the Congrees will not think that I am asking aojthing improper when I heg yon to 
consider what a Tery solemn and serioni subject this is — more so, I belieye, than any- 
thing we have, or are, to diacuss. I think it will be more appropriate to a Congress 
of the Church of Christ, that we show that we feel this too solemn a time to indulge in 
tnmultnous applause or tumultuous expressions of disapproval. I do not want to suppress 
all expressions of feeling, but I do hope we shall be very quiet. 



PAPERS. 
The Eev. Canon Hoare. 



I understand from the wording of this subject that I am not to con- 
sider the habitual visitation of chronic invalids, but the special ministry 
required by special cases, by those, i.e., of an urgent and exceptional 
character, involving special interests, and requiring special treatment. 

I take it for granted also that by a " special ministration " is not in- 
tended the use of the service for the visitation of the sick. According to 
the 67th Canon, that service is intended only for those who are. not 
preachers. The minister is there directed '' to instruct and comfort the 
sick in their distress, according to the order of the communion book, if 
he be do preacher ; or, if he be a preacher, then as he shall think most 
useful and convenient." As it is the nature of all liturgies to be general, 
not special, the preacher will clearly not consider himself bound to use any 
liturgy in his special ministrations. He must enter the sick-room per- 
fectly unfettered, and, with as much human sympathy as possible, must 
throw his whole soul into the soul of the sufferer. If his ministry is to 
be of value there must be adaptation in it \ he must, therefore, endeavour 
to realise the particular wants of each individual, and then make use of 
all his own resources in the hope of supplying them. 

Of course, as time passes on, the clergyman of a large parish will see 
an almost infinite variety of character ;. but the majority of special cases 
may be grouped in three divisions, those in which there is special trial, 
special difficulty , or special anxiety, 

I. Special trial. — All illness has its trials, but in many instances the 
trial is exceptionally great. Some terrible accident has taken place, or 
the sufferer is racked by agonising pain, or the illness is accompanied by 
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heavy care. The father, the bread-winner, knows that the maintenance 
of his family is dependent on his life ; or the loving mother looks on her 
little ones, and wonders what will become of them when she is gone. 

In our special ministrations to such persons there must be, in the first 
place, an iotense and tender sympathy. By sympathy I do not -mean 
kindness or pity, but that which our Lord has shown to ourselves, a 
oneness with the sufferers in their trial. It is a good practice before we 
commence our ministrations to ask ourselves the question. What should 
we feel if we were in their circumstances ? and then endeavour by God's 
grace to say that which we think would help us if we ourselves were the 
sufferers. It is a good plan also, before we kneel down in prayer, to ask 
the sufferer whether there is anything for which he would wish us 
particularly to pray. By so doing we are enabled to pray not merely 
for him but with him, and to help him to cast on the Lord the real 
burden of his heart. 

But there must be more than sympathy, for the ministration, however 
83rmpathising, will be of very little power if it is not* based on a sound 
scriptural foundation. If a person is safe in the Lord Jesus and abid- 
ing in His grace, no trial crushes him. I have had it said to me by a 
poor sufferer in dreadful agony, when she had learned to know the Lord, 
" Even my pain feels quite different." It may be necessary, therefore, and 
often is, to turn the thoughts away from the particular trial in order to 
make sure of the reconciliation to God. Till that point is settled there will 
be no strong consolation imparted to the soul, and it is vain to speak of 
comfort while the poor soul is still in doubt respecting mercy. It is the 
accepted believer that can enjoy the comfort of the Holy Ghost. When, 
therefore, we want to act as comforters, the shortest and surest method 
very frequently is to let the trial remain out of sight for a time, and to 
go direct in the first instance to the foundation subject of acceptance 
with God. 

11. Special ministrations in cases of special difficulty, — The difiSculty 
may arise with .the friends. The friends and relatives are often dread* 
fully averse to a ministerial visit. They often do all they can to keep us 
out ; they eay the patient is asleep, or tired, or too ill to be seen, or 
forbidden by the doctor to see any one ; and so the clergyman may go 
again and again to the door without being admitted, although in many 
cases the poor sufferer has been anxiously looking for a visit, and wonder- 
ing why his clergyman did not come to visit him. Such friends do very 
wrong and act very foolishly. I have known many instances in which 
the pastoral visit has not merely brought peace to the soul, but has been the 
turning point in the recovery of the body. When the spiritual anxiety has 
been removed and the soul set at rest, the health has been restored. 
But there is no convincing the injudicious friends of this, and the only 
thing to be done is to tire them out by kind and prayerful perseverance. 

But no difiSculties are so great as those with which we sometimes meet 
in the sufferer himself. Sometimes he is a sceptic, sometimes utterly indif- 
ferent, and sometimes hardened in prejudice, so that, if he could, he would 
avoid the visit The visitation of such persons in illness is most important, 
for there is often no other apportunity of reaching theuL But it is very 
difficult. In. some cases the sick can bear but very little, so that little 
must be ezactiy to the point There is- no power for discufision, and 
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generallj very little use in it, ttnless it be a sioiple explanation to remove 
a dificultj; and at for appealing to the fears of sach persons, it is in 
most cases perfectly useless, for they have grown callous to fear. I believe 
there is nothing tp be done but to pour into their souls the blessed massage 
of the love of Christ; for there is a power in hope and love when fear has 
become powerless. You may prove a man guilty till he hates your visit, 
and hardens his heart against all you say ; but if you set the Lord Jesus 
Christ before his soul in all the fulness of redeeming love, you may have 
the joy of seeing the conscience awakened, and the hard, stubborn heart 
melted ta the most touching and tender repentance, while the thankful 
aoul rests in peace on that blessed Saviour, whom throughout life it has 
neglected and despised. 

IIL Special mtnistrcUums in cases of special anxiety. — It is the very 
common effect of illness to bring out later anxieties, so that those who 
appeared to get on with tolerable comfort in the time of health, are filled 
with fear when they find themselves on what they think may be their 
deathbed. 

In our ministrations to such persons we have to consider the cause of 
their distress. 

This IB very often igiwrance of the great fundamental principles of the 
Gospel, There are thousands of persons, not merely amongst the careless, 
but amongst those who are really conscientious and in earnest, who are 
still ignorant of the way of life. This ignorance is so coounon, that I 
believe that, in all cases, it is our first duty to make sure of our ground, 
by presenting to the anxioas man a full, clear, distinct, and fearless state- 
ment of the great salvation as Qod*s free gift through the finished atone* 
xuent by a blessed Lord and Saviour. 

The anxiety frequently arises from the great difficidty of application or 
appropriation, A great number are just like a poor nun who once said 
to me, ** 1 know it all, but I cannot get hold of it'' I have known people 
wonderfully helped with reference to this difficulty by a simple statement 
of the order of God's gifts. As a general rule, they almost all are under the 
idea that they must first be holy, and then forgiven ; and it has sometimes 
been perfectly ntiarvellous to see the anxiety melt away before the sacred 
truth, that, according to the covenant of God, they must be first forgiven, 
and then made holy as the consequence. But after all, the power of 
appropriation does not consist in the correct statement of truth. It is 
truth applied by God the Holy Ghost that can really bring peace ; and 
if the anxious soul is to rest in the love of God, we must never forget that 
His love must be ^^ shed abroad iu the heart by the Holy Ghost which is 
^iven us." 

Sometimes this anxiety is occasioned by the thought of some particular 
ojct^ as our Prayer-book describes it, *' a weighty matter " that weighs, 
like the sin of David, a burden on the conscience too heavy to be borne. 
These are cases in which it is most desirable that the poor sufferer should 
open his grief '^ to some discreet and learned minister of God's Word." I 
would be the last to advocate either a general confession, or a Tucsssary 
confession, or habitual confession, or what some term a sacramerUtd con** 
fession, for I findL nothing of the kind either in my Bible or my Prayer- 
book. But if a person beUeves that there ia some wei^ty matter which 
shuts him out from the hope el eternal life, I would not hesitate for one 
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moment in urging such an one to open his grief, and make the frank 
acknowledgment of bis sin. If a person says tb me, *^ If you knew what 
I know, you would not think I could be saved/' I answer at once, ^^ Then 
tell me what it is, and I will tell you whether, according to God*8 holy 
Word, there is hope." This, I believe to be the meaning, and the only 
meaning, of the rubric, '^ Here shall the sick person be moved to make a 
special confession of his sins, if he feels his conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter." And such an acknowledgment of the particular trouble 
I believe to be of the utmost value to those who have a hidden care 
eating like a cankerworm into their soul. 

But if you want a person thus to open his grief, you must get him alone. 
I am exceedingly jealous of too many private interviews with clergymen. 
I believe that the habit of being frequently closeted with a clergyman for 
a private interview is in all cases most undesirable, and in the case of 
young clergymen and young women, infinitely dangerous. But in special 
ministrations, there are special needs, and if the conscience is burdened by 
some weighty matter, it is generally of no use whatever to attempt to deal 
with a secret grief in the presence of friends. They will often interrupt 
you by their tiresome, though kindly intended, interference ; and their 
presence will always prevent the sick man speaking with freedom 
about that which weighs on his heart. Bat while I say this, I must 
repeat the caution — If the sick person be a young lady, or a young woman 
in any rank of life, let the young clergyman not attempt such ministration 
himself, but call in the aid of some person of greater age and more ex- 
perience. We do not want sentiment, but healthy, strong, and independent 
faith. 

But now, suppose that we know the special cause of anxiety in any 
particular case, what next? what are we to do? We may answer this 
question by another. What does the poor man want ? What is it that will 
bring peace to his soul ? He clearly wants to be assured that God's great 
salvation reaches even to him, nothwithstanding the weighty matter that 
troubles him. He wants to be forgiven by Qod, and assured that he may 
trust Ood for that forgiveness. In other words, he wants both forgiveness 
and assurance. As to ^^forgiveness — ^that is given simply and solely by 
God HimselC As Hooker says, " The act of sin Gk)d alone remitteth," 
and, '' concerning the punishment of sin ; as none else hath power to cast 
body and soul into hell fire, so none hath power to deliver either besides 
Him," vi. 6, 8. Our part, therefore, is "to declare and pronounce " to 
the sin-burdened soul God's plan of pardon, and to show him that the 
power of the atoning blood extends even to the weighty matter that weighs 
on his conscience. In some cases we may bring Scripture to bear on the 
particular sin that troubles him, as e,g,y if he has been a backslider, we may 
quote ^e words, " I will heal their backslidings, I will love them freely, 
for Mine anger is turned away from him." But when that cannot be 
done, we may proclaim the whole message of reconciliation, and show from 
Scripture its direct application to the special cause of special distress. 

But, as I have just said, the poor man requires not merely forgiveness, 
but the asiurance to his own soul that he is forgiven. Ajad now I am 
brought to a subject which. I approach with great reluctance, because I 
fear it may excite a controversy, and what we want to do to-day is to help 
each other in a great practical duty, and not to run off into a controversitd 
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discussion. If, therefore, I say anything at variance with the opinions of 
any present, I can assure them that I do not do so in the spirit of antago- 
nism, but simply because the subject appears to be forced upon me ; and I 
do not think I should be doing my duty if I was not honestly to say what 
I reaUy think about it. I do not hesitate, therefore, to say that I belieye 
the real value of ministerial absolution to be that it may help the assur- 
ance. We cannot confer forgiveness, but we may help to assure the 
forgiven man. As Hooker says^ *' As for the ministerial sentence of private 
absolution, it can be no more than a declaration of what Qod hath done ; it 
hath but the force of the prophet Nathan's absolution, ^ Qod hath taken 
away thy sin,'" vi. 6, 8. I wish that this distinction was more generally 
observed in the use of the form of absolution in the service for the visitation 
of the sick. In the first part of that form it is perfectly clear ; for while 
there is the statement that the Lord Jesus Christ has left power to His 
Church to absolve, there is the prayer that ffe Himself in His own mercy 
may forgive. Besides which, the absolution by the Church is most strictly 
and carefully limited in that form to those '^ who truly repent and believe 
in Him,'' to those, that is, who are already forgiven through His blood. The 
Church, therefore, does not claim any authority to forgive, and all that it 
professes to do is to absolve, or to declare. But still there are those, of 
whom I freely acknowledge I am one, who are not prepared, even with 
that distinction clearly before them, to make use of the latter part of that 
form, and to say, " I absolve thee from thy sins." If absolution were simply 
the remission of Church discipline and restoration to the holy Communion, 
then, of course, I could say so without a difficulty ; but it clearly means 
more than that, and a sick-room is not the place for distinction or expla- 
nation. So that when I remember the confusion there is in people's minds 
between absolution and forgiveness, when I consider how many persons 
appear to regard absolution as the mode of granting forgiveness instead of 
the declaration of it when granted, and when I reflect on the tendency 
there is to substitute some outward act of man for the unseen action of 
God Himself, I see so great a danger of being understood in a sense that 
I wholly repudiate, that I make the frank and honest admission that for 
my own part I never use those words. As a preacher I am not directed 
to do so, but am instructed by the canon to exercise my own discretion. 
When, therefore, I am called to minister to troubled souls, and to help 
those whom I believe to be forgiven into the assurance of that forgiveness, 
I prefer to act on the exhortation in the communion service with refer- 
ence to those under similar difficulties, " that by the ministry of God's 
Holy Word they may receive the benefit of absolution together with ghostly 
counsel and advice;" I prefer to direct the whole attention to the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself as revealed in Scripture, and to keep myself and my 
own judgment completely out of sight. In God's Word there is a certainty 
that there can never be in any act or word of man. It brings a person 
into direct contact with the Lord Jesus Christ Himself ; and thus, when 
applied by God the Holy Ghost, it leads, as I may truly say I have seen 
it lead in unnumbered instances, to a happy, holy, peaceful, loving assur- 
ance, as solid, as well-grounded, and as undoubting, as if the anxious soul 
had heard from the lips of ^the Lord Himself the sacred words, '' Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee." 
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J. WiCKHAM Lkgg, Esq., M.D., F.R.C,P., P.S.A. 

When some months ago, I was honoured by the request of the committee 
of the Church Congress to read a paper on Ministrations to the Sick, I at 
once felt that I was called upon to deal with one of the most difficult 
subject^ proposed to be discussed in the Congress. It is a matter which has 
naturally filled some part of my thoughts for many years past ; but about 
which it is hard to make up one's mind ; and the remarks whicli I am 
about to offer are merely tentative ; and should be looked upon, not as 
definite propositions, but simply as suggesting materials for further 
discussion. 

I would begin by excluding cases of chronic sickness. For persons 
suffering in this way the ordinary exercises proper to the whole seem to 
be well fitted, and no change in kind appears to be desirable, unless, indeed, 
some shortening of the time spent in prayer be allowed, should the powers 
of the body prove unequal to long exertion. 

But in acute diseases the mind suffers with the body in such degree 
that it is not common to find instances in which the effort for a prolonged 
attention to one subject can be kept up. Some change in the kind of 
prayer, therefore, seems necessary ;' for those exercises, natural and proper 
for a mind in health, become almost entirely unsuitable for one in disease. 

Before going any further, let us insist, however, that the priest stand 
by the bedside of the sick man. It is a pity that so great a change 
should liave come over England within the last hundred years in this 
respect. The causes must be left to others to discuss, whether due to the 
growth of liberal opinions, or of general indifference to religion, which has 
been well said to be the worst of heresies. But in former times, none of 
the so-called respectable classes was allowed to die without at least calling 
in the aid of a clergyman and receiving the Holy Communion. Now, rather 
the contrary prevails. There was a case which took up a good deal of the 
public attention during the past summer, in which the sick man, though 
knowing that he was dying, refused to see a clergyman when it was suggested 
to him. And I take this as a typical case, because his faith and morals 
seem to have been neither higher nor lower than those of the young men 
that we every day meet with. The feeling against any interference of 
the clergy, extends itself to men of culture. The most correct and polished 
of our modern poets thus expresses his wishes for the surroundings of 
his deathbed : 

** Nor bring to see me cease to live, 

Some doctor full of phrase and fame, - 
To shake his sapient head and give 
The ill he cannot cure a name. 

** Nor fetch, to tak^ the accustomed toU 
Of the poor sinner bound for death, 
His brother doctor of the soul, "" 
To canvass with official breath 

** The future and its viewless things^ 
That undiscovered mystery 
Which one who feels death's winnowing wifigs 
Must needs read clearer, sure, than he ! " 
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THese are the sentiments generally of the nineteenth century. They 
are to be deeply regretted. The men and women of our day seem to 
pass OTer the brink with ias little concern for the future and its viewless 
things as they showed during life. How many Christian folk pass out of 
this world) weekly, daily, hourly, unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled, 
without preparation, without Communion, without Confession, without 
Absolution. 

Let us, then, by all the means in our power, perstlade those who come 
within our reach to receive the aid offered by the priest. Neither let it 
be refused on the ground that the sick man understands but imperfectly, or 
is not in the full possession of his faculties. The Sacraments do certainly 
here seem to have their efficacy more ex opere cperato than ex opert 
operawHs; and may no more be withheld from the sick man than 
baptbm may be withheld from the unconscious infant. 

On the question of the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament for the 
sick^ a question which seems to dwell in. some men's minds at this 
moment, I cannot, of course, presume to give an opinion on its theological, 
or rather, I suppose I should say, its ecclesiastical merits.^ But looking 
at the matter purely from a medical point of view, I should say, that 
great advantage to the sick would follow its introduction into our com* 
mnnion. The present office is far too long to be borne by any person 
very sick ; the iveak mind wanders long before it is brought to an end ; 
and the office might well be greatly curtailed. I am unwilling, however, 
to' say any more on this subject, ad I believe it will be fully discussed by 
one of the speakers at this meeting, one who has thought far more about 
the matter than I have: 

In discussing the exercises proper to be used by the sick, it seems that 
the best general guide would be, that the same kind of treatment that is 
Implied to the body should be applied to the soul. As rest is enjoined for 
thjo body, together with the simplest kind of food, a return to the milk of 
infancy being often enforced, so with the soul. The physical state rarely 
will idlow of long offices and pravers ; and the mind should rather be 
rested from all active exercise. Oiten, indeed, there is no choice } as the 
mind refuses to perform work which, in health,' would have been easy to 
it. Such being the case, the kind of nourishment, that is of prayer, 
offored to it, should be of the simplest kind. A return should be made 
to those sublime fbrmulsB of Christianity which are taught to every child 
at its mother^s knee. The sacred words of 'the Lord's Prayer, slowly 
repeated, and with space for meditation between each petition, afford 
probably the best possible kind of prayer for the sick man. He can often 
pay attention to this when he can bear nothing else. Indeed, the mind 
instinctively returns to and dwells on these petitions rather than on any 
other form of prayer. Even in the presence of very severe pain, when 
no matter can be dwelt upon for a long time, I have found meditation on 

* The Latin Prayer-Book, published by Royal authority ia the second year of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, gives full directions for the reservation of the Eucharist for 
the Sick. "Quod si contingat eodem die Coenam Domini in ecclesise celebrar^, 
tuno saoerdos in oosna tantam sacramenti servabit quantnm sufficlt aegroto, et tnox 
finita CQBOA una cum aliqpiot et. illis qui intenunt ibit Bd.aegrotum ; 9^ prima com-* 
municafait cum illis qui assistunt segroto et interfuerunt cosnse et postrum cum 
infirmo.'^ This effectually disposes of the charge of disloyalty to the English 
Church brought later on by a speakeV at this meeting. 
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the several petitions of the Lord's Prayer, much on the plan sketched oat 
in Faradisu fforsft very practicable. 

In like manner the different mysteries of the faith, contained in the 
Apostles' Creed, may profitably become the subject of meditation, and the 
more so, as. the Church of. all ages has invariably demanded this profession 
of faith from her dying members, as it is demanded before Baptism, and the 
chief points also in the Life and Passion of our Lord are kept before the sick 
man. In like maniter short ejaculatory prayers may be employed, snch 
as we find in our own Office, pleading the merits of the Cross and Passion 
of the Saviour of the world*: or that prayer, sometimes called the pra3rer 
of St. Ignatius, beginning Anima Ghristi, sanctiJUa me, will be found very 
valuable a,ad instructive. 

Thus, in my private opinion, we should not go far wrong m recommending 
to the sick only the. simplest and most elementary forms of prayer. Some 
have thought these more acceptable to Qod ; and St. Augustine, who jb 
said to have spent whole nights repeating one very simple form of prayer, 
says : Melius scitur Deus neseiendo. The Eastern Offices are known by 
their incessant repetitions of the Kyrie Eleiaon ; and some persons have 
found fault with this continual cry for divine mercy ; but to me the 
prayer seems recommended not only on account of extreme simplicity, but 
because it contains within itself the kernel and germ of all other petitions. 
We pray God to have mercy on us. What are all our prayers, expand 
them as you may, but this? 

There is another way in which the thoughts of the sick man may be 
helped. One of the greatest living authorities on the art of nursing teUs 
us what a comfort to the sick man the commonest prints or the cheapest 
chromo-lithographs may be. I would suggest that thb craving of the 
sick man be taken hold of and turned to his spiritual advantage Let 
there be placed near his bed, so that he may easily see it, a representation 
of one of the chief Mysteries of the Faith. Pictures of our Lord on the 
cross or as the Good Shepherd, offer themselves as very suitable for this 
purpose. The sick man in his watchfulness by night, or his restlessness 
by day, may, as his eyes fall upon these, find them far better teachers 
of patience and love, beca\ise examples, than books or words would be. 
In his mental state, so hard to be appreciated by those who are well, the 
sick man may find simple looking upon pictures of far greater use to him 
than oral devotion, because unaccompanied by any mental effort. 

I do not know if I may venture to raise a point, .not without practical 
interest, but which I leave to be fully discussed and decided upon by the 
theologians at the Congress, whether the everlasting happiness of man 
depend upon his state of mind at the exact moment of his death. There 
is a very wide*spread opinion that all depends upon the dispositions of the 
mind at the exact moment of departure. Dante, in Jiis wanderings in the 
Mount of Purgatory, meets with a man who .died fighting against the 
Church, but whose life yet ceases as he utters the word " Mary." The good 
and evil angels dispute over the inmiortal part of him, but the good angels 
prevail on account of this poor little word (lagrimetta) : and in a very favour- 
ite and popular book of devotion, '* The Spiritual Combat," the Christian 
is advised to practise that blow often which can but once be struck ; - for if 
it fail then, all wiQ be lost Nor is this notion confined to Catholics ; it 
will be found equally amongst Protestants. I have seen it stated in print, 
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that a certain religious newspaper, at the time of the death of Arnold of 
^^^79 expressed grave doubts of the state of his soul, because at the last 
moment he had been unable to repeat the shibboleth which seems to have 
been considered necessary by the sect of which the aforesaid journal was 
the exponent. Every rea(ter of Boswell will remember Dr. Johnson's 
horror as he was accustomed to recite the words of the Litany : " In the 
hour of death, Good Lord deliver us." This feeling of the supreme 
importance of the last moment of our lives has, perhaps, been fostered by 
the language of all the old litanies : they all join in praying for deliver- 
'ance in the hour of death and in the day of judgment. Yet if they be 
examined a little more attentively, this inference, that all depends upon 
the hour of death, will hardly be sustained. No one, as far as I know, 
believes that our fate depends upon the events of doomsday : our sentence 
is then to be pronounced, but long before that, our final state has been 
decreed in the just judgment of God. The same reasoning may be applied 
to the hour of death. We pray for the divine assistance in both of these 
events, not because they determine our future life, but because of the 
immense change which takes place in both, either for good or ill. It is 
rather according to the life that we have led, according to our works, that 
our doom will be pronounced. 

This may appear to some a purely theoretical point, but to me rather 
of immense importance. If the sick man is to be taught that his ever- 
lasting bappiness hangs upon his disposition at the hour of death, that is, 
the moment of his greatest weakness, when he is least himself, least master 
of his thoughts and will, then, indeed, death may well be full of terror to 
him. Few persons at the moment of death retain complete consciousness : 
what passes, we know not. Would it not seem more in accordance with 
what we see elsewhere, that a man should be judged according to the 
general tenor of his life, rather than according to those momentary sensa- 
tions which come upon him in the hour of death ? We are taught that 
those who do good are to be rewarded, and those who do evil are to be 
punished ; and this judgment, according to works, would seem to be 
reversed if all depend upon the exact moment of death. It is, in my 
belief, upon the way in which we have spent our life, whether well or ill, 
that our doom depends. And this belief would lead to greater purity of 
iife ; for if we believe that we are working out our salvation day by day 
4md hour by hour ; that every action, good or bad, is irrevocable j and 
£in, however bitterly repented, is indelible ; surely we shall lead better 
lives ; surely all our actions will be more to the glory of God, and on our 
deathbeds we shall bring forth worthy fruits of penance. 

Thus, the general principles of dealing with the sick should be these : 
not to attempt to excite him or to stir up his emotions, but rather by 
gentle means and gentle persuasions lead his thoughts Godward. 

But to too many of the sons of men an awakening to the reality of the 
things of God comes too late. If we have been unaccustomed to think of 
Ood and to pray when we are well, the language of devotion will be to 
us on our deathbeds like a foreign tongue. It is while we are well that 
the great preparation for death must take place. We must live in an 
Mmosphere of prayer and thought of God. '^ Think of God as often as 
you breathe," says Epictetus ; and St. Augustine, in those famous words 
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whicli form tha opening of his Confessions, says : •' Tufecisti nos ad Tt, tt 
inquietum est car nostrum^ doTtec requiescat in Te,^ Thoa hast made us 
for Thyself, and our heart is all unsatisfied till it can find rest in Thee. 



ADDRESSES. 
Mr. W. p. Swain, F.R.O.S. 

So eloMly are the two offices of priest and physician identified, as we stand together at the 
bedside of tbesick^ that there may be some excuse for my presumption in addressiiig a 
great meeting like this^ on the subject of *' Ministrations to the Sick." 

I feel that the profession to which I belong is ooly a little inferior to the priesthoocL 
Save and except that he has not that special grace of orders communicated by the imposi* 
tlon of the bishop's hands, I take it that a physician, if a Christian man, stands on much 
the same level as the priest in the sick-room ; and the Committee have, therefore^ wisely 
ordained that the Congress shall be addressed by priests and doctors in turn. It has ever 
been the mind of the Church that round the sick-bed should be gathered all those spiritual 
consolations and comforts which she alone can give. To prove that this too is the mind 
of the Church of England, I have ooly to refer you to the offices for " The Visitation of 
the Sick " and " The Communion of the Sick." I think, however, these two offices, la 
spite of the great increase of spiritual life amongst us, are not yet restored to anything 
like general use. Bspecially is this the case amongst the better classes of society. With 
my experience of twenty years as a medical man, I am bound to say that the poor, in their 
sickness, obtain the ministrations of the Church more frequently than their richer neigh- 
bours. It may be that in God's providence He. makes up to them for their poverty by 
more abandant gifts of His grace ; or perhaps it may be that visitation amongst the poor 
is more systematically carried out by the clergy. Besides thi% the poor* when siek, more 
readily send for the priest than the rich. I think there is a reason for this, which I touch 
on with great delicacy. It may be that the position of the clergy, briuging them as it does 
into social contact with their richer parishioners, acts somewhat as a bar to their being sent 
for as priests in times of sickness. I should be the last man to seek to lower in any way 
the social status of our clergy, but it has its drawbacks. The man in health, with whom 
the priest dines frequently and cracks his harmless jokes over the wine, shrinks &om 
calling him to his death-bed, and making him the deposit of all his hopes, his fears, and 
his sins. I know this to be so in some instances, and the feeling may be more widespread 
than I am aware of. 

The next subject I would speak of concerns more closely the physician and the friends 
abolit the sick-bed ; I refer to the necessity of telling the sick man that he is in danger of 
death, if such be the case. I know there is much difference of opinion on this point 
among doctors ; but I do not hesitate, for one moment, to say that ho who keeps back £pom 
his patient the knowledge of his danger, is committing, in l^e eyes of God, a fearful sin ; 
and I 8£^ that frioids who decline to let their dying relatives know of their condition are 
guilty of terrible cruelty. If it is ^nown that the patient eannot recover, it is a sin and a 
cruelty to withhold from him the short time that remains to prepare for death. I do not 
wish to favour anything like putting off repentance until the hour of death ; bat God 
alone knows what may be done for a soul in those few last hours. I do not wish to accuse 
the members of my profession, but there is too great an inclination on their part to avoid 
letting their patients know the truth. I fear they are sometimes a hindrance in the way 
of the prieat being sent for. They are afraid of making a fuss ; but what, I ask, is any 
little inconvenience compared with the welfare of an immdrtal soul. There is, again, on 
the part of tho friends, the fear that the shock of such a communication will injnre the 
patient, but I think that this is a mistake. I have repeatedly had the distress (and what 
is more distressing for one who has watched a life gradually ebbing away, in spite of 
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all that human skill can do) to aay, in answer to that aaxiou, imploring look, " I out 
^gire yon no hope of reooTory." Painful aa it is, it ought to be done ; and it will be 
found that no harmful shook will ensue. On the oontrazy, I haye seen a still, peaoefnl 
look come into that anxious faoe ; and when it is known that no hope remains, the weary, 
worn ezpresnon of the sufferer giyes place to a stiU, peaceful look of resignation. There* 
fore, on the ground of duty and love to the souls of their patients, I do implore my 
professional brethren to do all they can to let the dying know their fate. 

I hare but three minutes left to discuss another important point. Amongst all the 
consolations of the sick, none, surely, oan be greater than the reception of the Blessed 
Sacrament ; and to her dying children the Church has erer come, bringing that Sacrament 
as a viatiGum to holy souls. Now, with the renewed Ufe of the Ohureh, a large increase in 
the number of celebrations and of communicants has taken place* This, as a matter of course, 
largely increases the demand for clinical communions. For, if when in health and strength 
•communion at Q-od's altar is our greatest comfort, is it not nmply omel to cut us off from 
this comfort in our direst need and distress ? And yet it is a fact that many faithful com* 
municants, who haye been in the habit of making tbeii weekly communion, are depriTtd of 
this means of grace for months together, just at a time when th^ most dosire it. We 
therefore plead for the restoration of a practice which is at onoe primitive^ refonned, and 
eminently utilitarian. We ask for the clergy the power of reeerring the Blessed Saera- 
ment for the sick. There is no doctrinal significance in the matter, and the Byaogelioal 
clergyman as well as the Bitualistie priest may alike use it. A craoial instance of the 
necessity of reservaUon is this :— Take a laige parish with some aoo oemmunicants, of them 
some 30 or 40 are sick. They may be the most deyont and laithfiil of the Ohureh's ohil* 
ilren who desire to fulfil her commands. Easter come»^ (The bell here rang.) (Cries 
of "Go on.") 

The President. 

Tou must permit me to enforce the rales of th^ Congress. 



The Ebv. T. Scott, M.A., Rural Dean, Vicar of 

West Haw, Essex. 

If I understand the special reason why I haye been put forward to speak on this subject, 
It must be because I was for many years the chaplain of one of th^ largest hospitals in 
London. While I was there, 30,000 people passed as in-patients through its wards, yery 
far the largest part of whom I ministered to. My old loye for the hospital makes me 
pleased to speak of it, and of the wonderful field for sick yisitation which an hospital pre- 
«ents. There is no place, or parish, where a clergyman has so many opportunities of doing 
good to indiyiduals. You find in the hospital people who habitually ayoid seeing a clergy- 
man ; who, when their clergyman calls, slip out of the back-door. If the chaplain be not 
yery wanting in tact, it is certain that he will soon be 00 good terms with the patients, 
who, when in hospital, are most impressible. The rough people haye often a tender heart, 
and I fine!, speaking generally, that the *' respectable" are the most difficult to impress. 
Indeed, I haye thought of preaching a course of sermons against '* respectability." A 
chaplain who yalues the task that God has giyen him, will look upon his hospital work as 
a grand work, hard and difficult to do well. If there be any here, who, like myself, are 
managers of hospitalB, I would yenture to say, you cannot be too careful what sort of men 
you appoint as chaplains. I confess I did not like the idea of the chaplaincy when it was 
offered me. But I felt myself called upon, in God's Froyidence, to accept it ; and now 1 
loo^ |>ack to those years in the hospital with deep thankfulness. I say, then, to my 
younger brethren, do not refuse a chaplaincy, do not think it infra dig., or fimoy you will 
be shelyed by accepting it* I will now go on to other parts of my subject. And first of 

U . 
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all, it is Tory hard to find out all the aiok people in a large parish. Of a small pariah I 
may say, Ofortundti mrntum, sua $% bona norint Agricola, translating Agricol» " country 
clergymao.*' If a country clergyman bestows his labour on 500 people, he can look ailer 
them thoroughly, I cannot work harder than he can, and yet I must spread my work 
oyer a Tery much larger number of people. Of course the district risitors and the 
school children are yery useful in letting you know who is ill. People seem to 
belieye we can see through brick walls, and think we can find out sick people by 
instinct. When you do know of a sick person, go at onee to see him. Don't let 
any committee-work keep you away, as being more important, and don't leaye the 
tisiting to the curate. Don't leave work for a half-fledged curate in deacon's orders, 
which is more than enough to try the most experienced man in this room. For 
tisiting, tact and discernment are required, and the power of making, as one of the 
speakers said, a diagnosis of the spiritual condition of those yisited. I find great benefit 
to myself in visiting, and while professing to teach, am myself taught. I know nothing I 
delight in so much as in visiting an experienced Christian man on a sick-bed ; but nothing 
is more tenrible than going to wicked, careless persons— a visit to whom is not hope- 
less because you go in Christ's name. Then, again, not)iing is more grievous than to visit 
a stranger and get a wrong idea of the state of his soul, and then not find your mistake till 
it is too late. In visiting let there be preparation, let there be prayer. GFo in the afternoon, 
as being the most convenient time. Let there be prayer first, and try to get your heart 
in tune by realising Christ's presence, and that you go as His ambassador. It too ofken 
happens that deigymen, while they give so much preparation — although frequently not 
enough— to sermons, give none at all to visiting the siek. Be bright^-not light, but bright 
Let that brightness come from a knowledge that there is brightness here — the heart. 
When such a face goes into a sick-room, it cheers the sufferer, and speaks even more 
than words can do of the blessedness of having Christ in the heart. Then don't stay 
long. Sick people are easily bored, so go often, but don't stay long. Never wake a sick 
man, because sleep is the best medicine he can have, and if you wake him he will be 10 
out of temper that he will not listen to you. You will perhaps find he can bear a hymn 
when he can nothing else; and it is well sometimes to just gently sing a verse or two. If 
the patient seem unconscious, just pray — don't do anything else, and don't give up any case 
as hopeless. I think we shall do good, I am sure we shall get good, if we go in the spirit 
of prayer. And I don't know anything more solemn than the tolling of the church bell 
telling us that a soul has passed.away. In a large London parish I hear it perhaps more 
frequently than my country brethren may do ; and as I hear it, it seems to ask the solemn 
question — Have you done what you could for that man 1 



Mb. Geobgb Cowbll. 

I HAYB listened with much interest to the papers and speeches which have been presented 
to us this evening, but if it were possible that I could entertain any feeHng of regret it 
would be that I have been forestalled in almost all that I had intended to have said. All 
has been said, however, so eloquently and well, that you hav^ been the gainers. There 
are one or two points that I should wish again to touch upon. First of all I will lay 
down this practical rule : In dealing with the sick it must be remembered that just as we 
consider the powers and wants of our patients in administering to them physical food, so must 
you, in administering spiritual food, adapt it to the wants and powers and fiMulties of 
the individual. Just as the temporal food must be in small quantities, easily taken, and 
nourishing, so the spiritual food should consist of ideas easily to be received and digested, 
"simple truths, simply expressed.** It has been said by Coleridge that "in the treat- 
ment of nervous diseases he is the best phyrician who is the most ingenious inspizer of 
hope," and this gives us another practical rule both for the physician of the soul and the 
physician of the body. In medical cases, if we frighten our patient, the whole object of our 
Tisit and influence will be thrown away, and is ife not true also in the experience of theeleigy t 
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A mental and spiritnal oheerfulness are both necessary, whether our endeayonr is to restore 
the soul or the body to a healthy oondition. We mnst buoy up our patients with hopOi or 
our treatment will haye little influenoe, I said that simple tmths must be submitted in a 
form to be easily comprehended. It was obserTcd yesterday in this room that we must 
teach the young dogmatically. So far we are all agreed. But the speaker went on to say 
that by dogmatic teaching he meant the Thirty-nine Artides. There is, therefore, great 
difference of opinion upon the kind of teaching suitable to young children, and I mention 
it because yery much ihe same difference of opinion exists with regard to the kind of 
spiritual teaching which is suitable for the sick. The two oases are yery similar, and we 
are yery apt to forget to measure the amount of spiritual administration which the patient 
can bear at one time. Then as to the question of confession. It has been said that it is 
necessary for you to form a spiritual diagnosis. Your ministrations will be yery imperfect 
unless you do, but I apprehend it is impossible to do this without some oonyersation — 
priyate oonyersation — with the sick man, which will amount to yery much the same thing as 
a confession. I speak of this from a medical point of yiew ; for how largely does the 
physical being benefit If the mind he relieyed an^ set at rest? 

Then there is the question of the reseryation of the Sacrament for the sick, with 
reference to which Mr. Swain commenced so eloquent an appeal. This is a point which 
need not produce any controyersial discussion, for it is not an innoyation, but it is simply 
a reyiyal that is yery much needed. Medical men yery often haye this great want forced 
on them, and it mnst haye occurred to most clergymen to find that sick men are fatigued 
and often perfectly exhausted long before the office is oyer. As a result of his disease, and 
especially in acute disease, his thoughts are wandering and his attention can only be main- 
tained for a short time, so that when the'Ume for communion has arriyed the sick man's power 
of attention has entirely left him. There are eyen eases on record in which sick persons 
haye died before the completion of the Prayer of Consecration. The resenration of the 
Sacrament, in my opinion, seems to do away with this great difficulty of a sendee too long for 
the mental powers of the sick man. In chronic cases this is a matter of but little moment, 
but in acute cases it becomes a question of most serious importance. I do not wish to inflict 
a long history of this question upon you, but I should like briefly to remind you that the 
reseryed Sacramtnt was in use in the Church of England from the earliest times down 
to the sixteenth century ; that it is still in use in the Latin Churchy in the Greek Church, 
and in the Scottish Episcopal Church. In the Qreek and Scottish Churches it is 
reseryed for the sick alone, and only in the Roman Church is it reseryed for purposes of 
worship. All that is required or desired is that it should be reseryed for those who are 
sick. The rubrics in Edward V I.'s first Prayer Book deals with this question, and directs 
that the sick are to be proyided for from the communion in the Church : and this direction 
reappeared in Queen Elisabeth's Latin Prayer Book, which was printed for use at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Eton. Beseryation has also been practised in our own Church in times of . 
great sickness and mortality. For instance, some years ago a great difficulty was thrown 
on the clergy during an outbreak of cholera. People were dying all around, and Arch- 
bishop Longley, who was then Bishop of Bipon, allowed the Sacrament to be reseryed for 
them at St. Sayiour's, Leeds. The present practice^ I am afraid, yeiy often means 
prohibition of the Sacrament to the sick and dying, a prohibition which can only be 
remoyed by the restoration of reseryation. 

There is another reason for this restoration. Under the present system, sick people, 
and especially those who are ill for a long time, haye often great difficulty in fully re- 
cognising the principle of Communion, and that they belong to the Body of Christ ; 
whereas if they eould receiye their portion of the Sacrament, and especially at Easter, from 
the altar at which they were wont to kneel, they would haye lees of that feeling of isola- 
tion so common in those suffering from long sickness. 

Before I sit down I would say one word in answer to another important question that 
has been brought forward, and one that I was particularly asked soon after I, entered the 
room : how far a doctor ought to tell a patient that he is dying 1 And I ^otll< take this 
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opportunity of oonfirming what Mr. Swain hM laid on this snbjeot. I do not hesitate In 
saying that it is the absolate dnty of a doctor to gire snoh information to his patient I 
specially allude to this again becaose there is a very great difference of opinion on this 
p<unt amongst medical men. Many medical men never will tell a patient he is dying, 
because they say it amounts to cutting off the last hope, and might retard or destroy the 
effect of such remedies aa the patient may be taking. Belatives and iriends are Tery often 
responsible for this silence, but I do not think each a course is Christian treatment. I 
think the doctor should first inform the friends and then take upon himself the duty of 
informing the patient ; it is possible to do it kindly and without any shock. In my experience 
such kind consideration has always been receiyed with gratitade by the patient^ and I have 
neTer once seen reason to regret the performance of this solemn duty. I would it were 
recognised as a dul^ by erery medical man, for I fear that many persons pass away into 
unconsciousness without a knowledge of their approaching end, when such information might 
and should hare been given. 



DISCUSSION. 
The Right Rev, Bishop Perry. 

Tbb subject of this evening I feel to be one of the most solemn that can be brought under 
our attention^ and I must express my thankfulness to God that Canon Hbare was enabled 
to introduce it in a paper of so much Chzistiaa wisdom and spiritual ezp^ienoe. Upon the 
point of which he has treated I can add nothing. Upon a questbn which has since been 
brought into the discussion, but which, I think, had better have been left out, I mean the 
reservation of the Sacrament for sick persons, I would only remark that our Church 
evidently considers the Sacrament to be a comm«ntoii) an ordinance to be partaken of by 
several persons together, and not to be received by a sin^e individual, whether whole or sick, 
alone. Passing, however, from this topic, I wish to say a few words respecting my own ex- 
perience, both as a parochial minister and as a bishop. With regard toOanon Killer's state- 
ment that few persons who recovered showed any signs of the good effMst of the religious 
instruction they received when sick, I would montion that at first, as a young man, I had 
a very strong feeling that the visitation of the sick was not likely to be of any benefit to 
them ; but I am thankful to be able to testify that my experience very soon led me to 
change my opinion, and I can now look back to not a few who wore brought to a saving 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ on a sick-bed. 

A remark made by^Mr. Swain is deserving of notice. He said that while the sick poor 
were looked after by the clergy, comparativdiy lUtle attention was paid to the rich ; and 
I certainly do think, that, generally, our educated parishioners are too much neglected. 
And here I would remark that the clergyman should visit the sick-room when the 
parishioner first becomes ill, ao that his visit may not be thought an intimation that the 
patient is in any danger. What I would especially bring to your notice is the value of the 
Bible and the Prayer Book in the visitation of the sick. Canon Miller has spoken of the 
importance of extempore prayer, and herein I quite agree with him ; but at the same time 
I do think that the value of the Prayer Book for private use, and use in the family, 
and especially with the sick, is too much overlooked. A -sick man will readily follow 
prayers to which he has been accostomed from his youth when he cannot attend to an 
extempore prayer ; and it is very easy to intixMluee into familiar collects i)etitions appro- 
priate to the particular occasion. Again, the power of the Bible upon the siek is often 
perfectly marvellous. I have seen in dying persons great restlessness instantly soothed 
by the repetition of a verse of Scripture ; and on one occasion the effect of it upon a person 
apparently unconscious was so obvious that the wife oi the .dying man exclaimed, " Oh, 
would that I could realise those passages as my husband does T' Moreover, the j^wer of 
the Bible upon the ungodly is sometimes very remarkable. In an interesting, book, called 
* * Facts of a Clergyman's Life," there is a story of the visits paid by the author to the death- 
bed of a^'lofidei, who had conceived an intense hatxed of the cleigy, and declared he would 
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not haiwe anj on* oome to tee him. This okirgymui', howerer, went, and insisted upon 
being 'shown into the siek man's room. After a kind word on entering, he read a passage 
of the Bible, offsred np a prajer, and then took leare and eame away. ^This he did on 
seteral sncoessiTe T^futs, making no rematk npon what he read, nntil one day, as he was 
going ont of the room, tiie sick man oalled him back, and with mneh emotion told him how 
at first he had intended to break ont in abuse of his risitor, but tiie reading of the Word 
of God stopped him. Then he thought he would do so when the clergyman began to 
speak to him upon what he had read ; but the clergyman did not giro him the opportunity, 
for he did not say anything. After a few Tiidts the Word found its way to his heart, and 
that man died a penitent belieTer. One admonition I would giro my younger brethren : 
Nerer speak harshly to a sick man. Many years ago I was asked by a relatire to go with 
her to see a poor woman. When we left the house she said to me, " I wish you would not 
scold so.** I nerer forgot that lesson, and haTO always since endearoured to be tender 
with the sick. 



Mb, J, Shelly, Plymouth. 

Thebb are three things I want very much to say. First, to yisitors of the sick poor. A 
friend of mine once told me that he had to visit a poor sick woman, and found her in 

great trouble because Miss had left the parish. The ])oor woman said she had lost 

the only friend she had. My friend reminded her that there were other ladies who were 

kind to her ; but no, the poor woman said Miss was the only person who touched 

her, — she meant the actual physical touch. There is a good deal in that. When y4>n 
Tisit sick people, don't sit and look at them, take their hands ; there is a great power 
in iouoh. l%en, as to sick communicants. Sick people are shy, and think they are giving 
too much trouble ; they need to be encouraged. If you have the care of sick persons 
who are communicants, don*t wait for them to ask to receive the Holy Communion, but 
speak to them about it : and not only to people who are dangeroutJy ill, but to those 
who suffer from chronic sickness, or are laid up during the winter. Suoh people lose 
much if they do not receive the sacrament for months together. There is one thin 
more ; it was a new thought when it was suggested to me some time ago. Every morning 
— you can all do it — pray for those who are going to die to-day, and every evening pray 
for those who are going to die that night. Sometimes we hear of the death of friends 
before we even know they are ill ; and it is an unspeakable comfort to feel that we have 
prayed for them on the day of their death. 



The Eev. Joseph Babdslbt, Rector of Stepney. 

Mb Swain observed that with the revival of spiritual religion in our Church we look for 
the more general restoration of the two offices — the Visitation of the Sick, and Communion 
of the Sick. When we remember, as we learn from the 67th canon, that the Service for 
the Visitation of the Sick is only required of those clergy who are not preachers, and as 
most of the clergy claim now to be preachers, we should naturally expect the service to 
be still less frequently used. One thing cannot be denied, viz., this service is the only 
one in the Prayer-book which the minister is at liberty to dispense with. Another 
speaker told us that the Lord*s Supper is intended specially for the dying,— that it igthe 
-viaticum for those about to leave the world. Our Church gives no countenance to this 
Tiew. She teaches that the Lord's Supper is a communion for tho living, and not a 
Tiaticum for the dying. We have been informed that the reserved sacrament is very 
ancient, and is still practised by the Church of Borne, and was allowed by the First 
Prayer-book of Edward YL One reason why our Church rejected it was because in 
the CSiUTch of Bome it had been productive of ndany evils and superstitions. The 
Prayer-book requires the elements to be consumed by the conmiunicants, thereby making 
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the resezred saczament impoMoble. Wliea, in addi14oii to this, we remember the words 
of the 28th article that ** the Sacrament <^ the lord's Supper was not by Christ's ordi- 
nance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped,'* there is no room left for doubt 
as to the mind^ of our Church on the subject. In reply to the statement S9 often repeated, 
that the roserved sacrament is allowed by the First Prayer-book of King Edward VI. 
it is enough to say that we have not subsczibed that book, but that we are bound to use 
the Prayeivbook which we now have, and which alone is of authority in the Church of 
England. The reserved sacrament has also been recommended because in times of great 
sickness the dying might otherwise be deprived of this great comfort. There is a far 
greater evil than this to be feared, viz., the inspiring of false hopes by giving the sacrament 
to those who are unfit to receive it. The comfort our Church would give true believers, 
under these and similar circumstances, is expressed in the Rubric of the Communion of the 
Sick : — *' But if a man, either by reason of eztremjity of sickness, or for want of warning 
in due time to the curate, or for lack of company to receive with him, or by any other 
just impediment, do not receive the Sacrament of Christ's Body and Blood, the curate 
shall instruct him, that if he do truly repent him of his sins, and steadfastly believe 
that Jesus Christ hath suffered death upon the crotis for him, and shed His Blood for 
his redemption, earnestly remembering the benefit he hath thereby, and giving him 
hearty thanks therefore, he doth eat' and drink the Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Christ profitably to his soul's health, although he do not receive the Sacrament with his 
month." Mr. Legge, if I understood his observations correctly, stated that a hundred 
years ago, it was deemed as necessary for the sick man to have the clergyman as the 
doctor, that he might have the sacrament, make confession, and receive absolution. If 
this was thd practice a hundred years ago, it certainly was in opposition to the 
Book of Common Prayer. Well, my lord, I hope I may be allowed to express 
my convictions ; or, rather, permit me to remind those who say " No, no," of the 
words of your lordship's predecessor, !Bishop Phillpotts. In his letters to Charles 
Butler, a Boman Catholic writer. Bishop PhUlpotts, speaking of the words relating to 
the sick man's ''making a special confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience to be 
troubled with any weighty matter," declares : — " So little is our Church inclined to 
encourage its ministers in prying into the secrets of their penitents, that it enjoins every 
other step to be previously taken before the last measure of particular confession be 
proposed. ' The minister shall examine whether he (the sick person) repent him truly of 
lus sins, and be in charity with all the world.' ... If , from the sick man's answers to 
his inquiries, he find him in a state of penitence and peace, his business is completed ; 
he is not authorised, he is by implication forbidden, to move him to any further dis- 
closures." The Bishop also says that the special absolution is not a '* judicial" act, but 
''is the ministry of God's holy Word, or an authoritative declaration of God's general 
promises,. applied in favour of that particular penitent, if he be indeed penitent." We 
shoiild all deeply regret with Mr. Legge that any man should die without confessing his 
sin and receiving forgiveness ; but the important questioU is, to whom is the confession 
to be made, and from whom is the forgiveness to be received ? We answer in the words 
of our Commination Service, to God, " to whom only it appertaineth to forgive sins." 
There can be no mistaking the teaching of these words, or that distinct declaration of 
the Homily of our Church on repentance : — "And where that they do allege this saying 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ unto the leper, to prove auricular confession to stand on 
God's Word, ' Go thy way and show thyself unto the priest^' do they not see that the 
leper was cleansed from his leprosy, afore he was by Christ sent unto the priest, for to 
show himself imto him ? By the same reason we must be cleansed from our spiritual 
leprosy ; I mean that our sins must be forgiven us, afore that we come to confession. 
What need we, then, to tell forth our sins into the ear of the priest, sioce they be already 
taken away. • • • We ought to acknowledge none other priest for deliverance from our 
sins but our Saviour Jesus Christ." And if our Church is thus explicit in teaching 
that God alone can forgive sins as committed against Himself , so is she equally emphatic 
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in teaching that this forgiyeness can only be obtained by penitent and heartfelt' oonfei* 
«ion to God. As for the system of habitual aurienlar confession, onr Church condemns 
it in the strongest terms. She says, in the Homily already referred to : — '* It is most 
evident and plain that this auricular confession hath not its Warrant of Qod, else it bad 
not been lawful for Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople, upon a just occasion, to have 
put it down. For when anything ordained of God is by the lewdness of man abused, the 
abuse ought to be taken away, and the thing itself suffered to remain. Moreover, these 
are Augustine's words. ' What have I to do with men that they should hear my con- 
iession, as though they were able to heal my disease? A curious sort of men to know 
another^s man's life, and slothful to correct and amend their own. Why do they seek 
to hear of me what I am, which will not hear of thee what they are? and how can they 
tell when they hear me of myself whether I tell the truth or not ; since that no man 
knoweth what is in man, but the spirit of man which Is in him?" Augustine would 
not have written thus if auricular confession had been used in his time. Being, there- 
fore, not led with the conscience thereof, let us with fear and trembling, and with a true, 
contrite heart, use that kind of confession'that Gtod hath commended in His Word, and 
then, doubtless, as He is faithful and.righteous. He will forgive us our sins, and make us 
«lean from all wickedness. 1 do not say, but that if any find themaelves'troubled in eon- 
«cience, they may repair to their learned curate or pastor, or to some other godly leaned 
man, and show the trouble and doubt of their conscience to them, that they may receive 
At their hand the CQmfori<Mt aoLvt of Ood^M Word ; but it is against the true Christian 
liberty that any man shouljl be bound to the numbering of his sins, as it has been used 
heretofore in the time of blindness and ignoranee. I will conclude, my lord, by quoting 
the words on this subject of auricular confession of a former Bishop of this diocese, and 
one of our reformers — Miles Coverdale (here the bell told Mr. Bardsley that his time 
was gone, and he was unable to give the passage from Coverdale), . 



Miu J. A. Shaw Stewabt. 

I WILL endeavour to restore the meeting to the calm, quiet atmosphere of the sick- 
room, in which so many*previous speakers dwelt so lovingly this evening, and which is 
more suited to our subject than the heated blast of theological controversy ; but let 
jne first say one word in defence of the reservation of the blessed sacrament. 

It fell to my lot, some six years ago, to be amongst those who had to meet a fearful 
Attack of smallpox in South London, when hundreda and thousands of sick and dying 
persons were brought to our doors. One of our first endeavours was to procure some 
jspecial spiritual ministrations. Thanks to the noble spirit of one, to whom we listened 
jresterday with such interest, when he spoke of his work amongst the young, we obtaine 
the devoted services of four or five priests who ministered daily. 

These men objected, from motives of conscience, to consecrate the blessed sacrament 
except fasting ; to enter those fearful wards fasting was to predispose the system to 
jJmost certain infection ; the question was referred to. the late Bishop Wilberforce (in 
whose diocese the hospital was situated), Mid he at once gave a ready consent to the 
xeservation of the sacrament. A similar consent was given, I am informed, by the late 
Archbishop Longley when the cholera was raging at Leeds. A practice, therefore, which 
lias been sanctioned by the venerated names of Archbishop Longley and Bishop Wilber- 
force has, in my opinion, been somewhat inaccurately termed by one ar two previous 
speakers, as an entirely new and unauthorised innovation* 

I was, indeed, rejoiced to hear the noble sentiments we have listened to to-night from 
ihe three medieal men who have so ably addressed this meeting, for I can remember 
the time when there was no such cordial reciprocity between the doctors and the clergy, 
and when the former, under one plea or another, were more inclined to hinder than to 
promote special ministrations to their patients ; all this is altering now. I well remember 
the first conversation I ever had on ministrations to the sick — ^it was at Cuddesdon with 
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Br. Aolan<I,tlie Rcfius Professor of Medicine at Oxford— a name honoured ihronglioati 
broad Deyonshire. He told me how often it was the highest privilege of the physician 
to be able to say a word for Ohrist, when the sick or dying patient was too enfeebled to 
receiTe any sustained ministration from an unknown voice. Suffer me to allude to a 
class of ministrations that have not been touched upon to-night. I have listened gladly 
to the perfect plethora of ministrations that seem to exist in the favoured country dis- 
tricts, tho only difficulty b^g the form they shall assume ; but it is well that Ohurch-^ 
men and Ohurohwomen should know and realise what a dearth of ministrations exists 
in the ease of those suffering under infectious diseases. In the only voluntary Fever 
Hospital in London there has never been a chaplain, and no volunteer can be founds 
although it is situate in the heart of the favoured parish of Islington. When, recently^ 
the total absence of Hunistrations to the sick was brought officially before the notice of 
the Bishop of London's lay-helpers' association, the only offer of assistance came from 
a layman, and he has a wife and f amily^ 

I rejoice to see so many Ghurchwomen here to-night, and I call on them to come and 
help us in our large hospitals. I am too old a manager to welcome all kinds of help, for 
I know that some eome in a dilettante spirit, and are a source of great trouble to the: 
authorities ; but there is a sore need of educated women who will offer themselves in 
a spirit of pure self-devotion, and will not be always wanting to run backwards and for* 
wards, but will stick to their wards, and help us to raise our standard ; for, at present, 
it frequently happens that we have to discharge skilled and, technically, excellent nursea 
for gross breaches of morality. I ask them not to interfere with the authorised minis* 
trations of the priest ;'but, when the heart is set aright, the medical student and the- 
nurse may often find an occasion for whispering a word of peace or comfort in season^ 
and aiding the daily work of the hospital chaplain, whose energies are frequently so^ 
fearfully overtaxed. 



The Rev. J. G. Davis, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Exeter. 

I WILL confine myself to seyere oases of sickness, and especially with regard to two or 
^hree remarks that have been made. I would particularly urge the advantage of never 
being too long with the sick. From seven years experience in an hospital, I have found, 
it has been.dN;en the case that it was only possible to repeat a short passage of Scrip- 
ture, and a collect or prayer. Prequent visits and short ones seem to me far better 
than long visits at longer intervals. Then, as to the value of God's Word — let us endea- 
vour to leave one passage of God's Word in the mind of the sick, and we know not the 
Value of the words. I visited a lady, who was very ill, just before she was going to be 
moved from one bed to another, and I left .her with the words, "Fear not, for I am 
with thee." She afterwards said, " I felt those words as they moved me, and that kept 
me calm." Let us rex)eat passages that the patient is well acquainted with, for in many 
cases he will not be able to remember a passage he is unacquainted with, but a knowik 
passage will remain on his mind. Then, as to patients apparently unconscious, do not 
think them hopeless. I was once called in to see a lady who exhibited no symptoms oC 
consciousness. I mentioned a short passage, offered a prayer, and went away. In 
the middle of the night, she asked whether Mr. Davis had gone, and she said she heard 
every word that I said. Then, with regard to telHng a patient of his danger, that might 
sometimes be done in prayer. Hints of danger may be £|iven, and at the next visit th» 
clergyman may speak still more plainly ; but let it be done kindly, sympathisingly, and 
gently. As to the shock felt by seeing a cleigyman come into the sick room, that may 
be overoome by calling upon people when in health and before they are dangerously ilL 
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The Venerable Abohdbacon Earlb. 

In the few woHs which I have to say, I shall not refer to anything which has gonc^ 
before, but shall endeavour to offer a few practical suggestions on parts of the subject 
which have not been touched by previous speakers— offering my remarks in th» 
spirit of the Mrell-known words so useful to recall on such occasions, '* Si quid nonsti 
rectius istis, candidus imputi, si non, his retero nucum." But before I do so, may I 
touch for one moment upon one very striking feature in this evening's discussion. 
Have ,we not all cause to rejoice a^ Churchmen at seeing what we have seen to-night 
and hearing what we have heard ? But a few years ago such a thing would have been 
impossible. Is it not a clear proof that the Church is deepening her work, and that all 
classes are feeling her influence, when we can point, as we can to-night, to faithful 
Christian laymen, eminent in the medical profession, standing up and witnessing, as 
they have witnessed, to the interest which they feel it to be their duty to take in the 
souls as well as the bodies of their patients. Is not this as it ought to be in the Church of 
the Inoamationt Is not this as it ought to be in the Church of which Jesus, the Son of 
man, Jesus, the good Physician, is the exalted Head ? It was not so of old. Medical 
men were oftentimes jealous of the clergy— disliked their presence in the sick-room, 
misjudged their interference, used them, it may have been, just to break the sad news 
of coming death, but overlooked the possibly curative iofluences of their ministrations 
to the sick ; and if, on the one hand, the medical men entirely forgot their duties to 
the souls of their patients, did not the clergy, too, often take an equally narrow view of 
their position and duties, and forget that in their office as priests of the Church of the 
Incarnation, it was their duty to minister to body and mind as well as soul. Now, 
thank Ood, we see in .every direction the ministrations of the priest and of the physi- 
cian crossing each other and recrossing in that united action for the improvement of the 
whole man, which it becomes those who believe in the Incarnation to exercise towarda 
their suffering brethren. Thank God, the old proverb of shame, '*uli tres medici dua 
atiiei," has not passed away, and many most able medical men are not only ministering 
to the souls of their patients, and assisting tiie clergy to do so, but many are also desiroua 
of receiving some dedicatwn^ some ordination, at the hands of the Bishops to enable 
them to do their very blessed work as recognised officers of the Church to which they 
belong, and I venture to hope that the Bishops will be able to meet this desire, and to- 
give some direct and authoritative sanction to those who may wish to have it in thia 
holy work. But in the few. words that remain I wish to address my younger brethrea 
of the olexgy. I have been struck by one omission in the discussion of a very remark* 
able kind. No allusion has been made to direct prayers for a blessing upon the means, 
used for recovery. Now, I would advise my younger friends never on any occasion to 
omit plainly-worded, simple prayers, by the bedside for a direct blessing from the Good 
Physician upon the work and skill of the medical men in attendance. I have known 
the most blessed results from this practice. I have known confidence, p<Uience, hope, 
take the place of douU, impatience, despair; and oftentimes after simple prayers for a- 
blessing upon the medicine, I have known the most nauseous draught taken with a. 
smile of hope, as if half its unpalatableness were gone ; and time on time have I known. 
the timorous, restless-eyed patient after such prayer become firm, resolute, brave, and 
full of hope, before the impending certainty of the sharp but necessary steeh My 
young friends, never omit those prayers as part of your duty to the sick ! and take care 
that they are plainly- worded and suited to the case. I can recall more than one instance 
in which J have knelt, just before the operation, with the medical men upon their kneea 
beside me, i^sking for God's guidance and His blessing in that work which even the most 
pxaotised medical men must at times shrink from— the critical use of the knife, and,, 
having so knelt^ have gone downstairs to pass— again, in solemn prayer— those dead, dull 
moments of expectation and of dread with the wife, the parents, and the friends of the 
sufferer upstairs, and have seen them when the operation was over^ and their oare and 
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nursing wanted, go up strengthened, refreshed, unwayering, faithful, firm, to take their 
places and do their work, strong in the Lord ! But here it may be well to dwell for 
a few moments on some special cases. Let us take the very common case of hyaterical 
patients — I have oftentimes found it almost impossible in such oases to administer the 
Holy Communion with that collectedness, reverence, and quietness, which becomes the 
holy rite. Bursts of hysterical weeping, generally taken up by some of the family 
present, oftentimes originated by them, and not by the patients, have disturbed the 
solemn scene. Well, I have for some years adopted a very simple plan— so simple that 
I scarcely like to mention it, but so unfailingly u^fvly I do not dare withhold it. It 
has been my use to prepare the elements, placing them reverently on a table witiliin of^i 
of the patient, and then, after a few words of direction, and generally leaving some 
special passages for the patient's use, I leave the room, returning, it may be, half -an- 
hour later to celebrate, bidding the patient and the friends remain silent in contempla- 
tion of the blessed purposes of the holy sacrament. I have never found this simple 
plan fail in steadying the most hysterical and emotional persons. Another word of 
practical service. Never leave a sick room with words of your own. Let the last words, 
as you turn the handle of the door, be ** OodPt words *' — some short prognant text, brief, 
plain, pointed. Such is always my use. Years ago when curate in a large town, I 
adopted this use, and I so well recall one case in which this use had direct effect. I was 
ministering to a very tedious case — so it proved to be— a young man of careless life, 
suddenly cut down. The first time I left him I said, as I closed the door, " There is 
mercy with Thee, therefore art thou feared.'* The next day as I was leaving, the young 
man said, " Say those words again," and ever afterwards by his request these were the 
last words used, and when I knew him better, he said, " Oh, if some one had but told 
me this earlier ! I was brought up to believe that Qod was to be feared only for His 
terrors and His judgments. Oh, that I had learned to fear Him for His mercy." Poor 
young man I he sleeps beneath the text of his own choosing, " There is mercy with Thee, 
therefore art Thou feared." The last words, the " last u»7nb," as he used to call them, 
as he watched for their utterance day after day at the dose of my ministrations in his 
sick-room. Again, I would say, get to your real work without delay. Never let any 
secular conversation come between you and it. MeverenHal quietude is better tkan amilUig 
cheerfulness in a sickroom, — it is more recU and more fitting. Again,* try to be ** con- 
secutive," "continuous,"— let to-day's ministrations lead up to to-morrow's. Tell your 
** patient " that you wish to go through a«pecial course, should time permit. Take care 
that the last words lead up to the next— let the patient feel that ** preparation " rather 
than "consolation" is t?ie object of your visit— "preparation,'* be plain— for "Zt/e,"if 
God blesses the means used for recovery— for " death^^* if God so wilL Be very careful 
in your own preparations before each visit. i 

Lastly, for my tim^ has passed, one word on the marvellous power of Bible words 
even in cases of apparent unconsciousness. I could give you many instances of this, in 
which the apparently unconscious soul has recognised and welcomed " The Word 
Bead ! " and evidently joined, in that wondrous moment when half within and half 
without the veil, the Church's ministration of the Word. Do we not all remember the 
'* last words" of one of our sweetest saints, as from time to time his loving attendsnti 
ceased to read, thinking that his soul had already passed ; over and over to the very 
close, the scarcely-murmured words, " More words, more sweet words ! " 



The Kev. H. Hawkins, Chaplain of the County Lunatic 

Asylum, Colney Hatch. 

If the word ** sick " in the notice of the subject may be enlarged to include the infiim 
in mind^ and the " special ministrations " embrace those of the laity, my few remarks 
may not be inapplicable. It is my lot to be chaplain of a large hospital for the infirm 
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in mind, in other wordf, of a large Innatio aiylam at Oolney Hatoh. It it my great 
deiire to attract, if I may do lo, the interest of the laity and of others to the case of the 
mentally infirm, in that and in similar institutions. 

The time is shorty and I will say what I wish briefly ; I will name one or two praotioal 
ways of benefitinff those thus afflicted. 

Some persons might, with concurrence of the authorities, have assigned to them, in 
a neighbouring asylum, a friendless patient who would be able to appreciate the kind- 
ness and sympathy of a friend outside. There are many, in asylums, who, as regards 
acquaintances wttAout, are like a dead man out of mind. Those who happened to be in 
the neighbourhood of an asylum might, in some cases, visit selected patients, as is 
already done by certain ladies in the neighbourhood of Golney Hatch. Those who could 
not penom/oUp . visifc, might write to the superintendent or chaplain, for the name of 
some friendless inmate. To him, or her, they' could send by post some trifle, a picture- 
card, a tract, or a few stamps now and then. This would be but a small matter, yet 
great effects might result, and light shed on some darkened and sorrowful mind. 

Again, there are some patients who haye become conyalescent, but yet who are 
temporarily, in kindness, retained, because they hare no friends to receive them. For 
these, some situation might often be found. 

Another important work would be the formation of convalescent homes for those 
recovering from mental disorder. There are many such homes in connection with ordi- 
nary hospitals, but not with asylums for the insane. 

Indies might sometimes do good service by recommending respectable young women as 
nurses. And, under certain circumstances, ladies seeking for themselves a useful voca- 
tion might find it in ministrations in asylum wards. 

These few words may suggest some ways in which the injunction to "comfort the 
f eeble-mibded, and to supi>ort the weak ** may be carried out. 



The Rev. J. B. Parker, M.A. 

I SHOULD hardly have presumed to have addressed the Congress, if I had thought 
that the subject which is so near to my heart, and that of many of my brother priests, 
would have been so freely dealt with, and so fully advocated. But I am emboldened, 
my lord, by the advice which you gave us in your opening address, when you urged us 
to be practical, so that the talkers at the Congress might provide some residuum for the 
thinkers and doers who had stopped at home. The particular subject which I desire to 
touch upon, viz., the reserved sacrament, is eminently practical. From the earliest 
times, we have distinct historical testimony of its existence. Justin Martyr, in the 
middle of the second century, speaks of the reservation of the sacrament, and from him 
to the present we have a continuous stream of evidence. Some attempt has been made 
by a previous speaker to discredit the teaching of the First Prayer Book of King Edward 
T'L, but he forgot to inform the audience that in the Act of Uniformity, this book is 
spoken of as being *' a very godly order," and containing nothing but what was '* agree- 
able to the Word of God, and the Primitive Church.'*^ We have been told by high medi- 
cal authority, that the reserved sacrament is very desirable for the sick, who, from 
bodily or mental weakness are unable to endure the excitement of a long service. It is 
«lao an immense boon to those of the clergy who have learnt to value and to practise 
f aating communion. It would also enable them to render canonical obedience to an old 
canonical rule, which forbids them from celebrating and communicating more than once 
on tlie same day. I myself have been compelled to celebrate three times on the same 
day, and I must confess that it was a strain ui>on conscience. It is also very desirable 
for the honour and dignity of the blessed sacrament itself. In many of our large towns 
and country villages the rooms of the poor are so filthy and squalid, that it is well nigh 
impossible to celebrate with that devotion and decency which is due to these holy myste- 
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riet. For the sake of the nek person, for the seke of the priest, aooye all, for the sake 
of the blessed saerament, let us sat the stone rolling at tlus Oongress, which in tune 
will get back for the Ohnrch of England that which oar more fortnnate sister Church 
of Scotlaad has still, viz., the reserred sacrament. We have episcopal sanction for this 
practice. Archbishop Longley, when Bishop of Bipon, and the cholera was raging at 
Leeds, allowed the reservation, of the sacrament, saying that '* while he oonld not aniho- 
rise resezration, yet he did not feel himself justified in forbidding it in sach an emer* 
gency." The late Bishop of Winchester gave a similar permission at the time of a severe 
epidemic in London. Allnsion has been made to the words of the aStb Article, ''The 
Sacrament of the Lord*B Sapper was not by Christ's ordinance reserved,*' as being con- 
damnatory of the practice. But both Bishop Wilberforce and Bishop ^arold Browne 
have in Convocation deniedtthat this is the intention of the Article. That grand 
scholar and theologian. Bishop Forbes 6t Brechin, whose irreparable loss we have not 
yet ceased to deplore, writes, '* The Article does not prohibit reservation, bat mefely 
states that reservation is no part of Christ's institution." Let me read to yoa the wogrds. 
of the saintly John Keble on this subject, *' Such ceremonies may be, and are omittsd 
without breaking our Lord's enactment touching the Eucharist. The Chureh mighi 
leave them out, and yet leave the whole of this institution untouched. So much ia 
really the whole amount of the prohibition as far as the sentence is concerned." Is it 
then chimerical to hope, is it an extravagant fancy to believe, that one day reaervatkm 
will again become an established custom, and not as at present the half -stealthy, half- 
HKdogetio usages of a few Catholic priests who are living in adrance of their age. I 
need hardly say more on this subject, save that the authoritative restoration of the 
reserved sacrament is very much to be desired, and nothing more practical can be done 
at this Congress than to commence to secure this great blessing and privilege to our 
branch of the Catholic Church. 



The Eight Ebv. the President, 

I THANK you for the quietness that has pervaded this meeting, although we have been 
discussing a subject which must touch the feelings of all, and, perhaps, more than touch 
the feelings of some. I thank you for the forbearance you have shown, although some 
of the remarks that have been made must have been very painful to many of ub. It 
proves that there is among us a real spirit of toleration, which is willing to consider 
everything that is proposed, be it what it may ; and even, if we have already made up 
our minds upon our own conclusion, yet a discussion like this enables us to better under- 
stand our brethren, and draws us much more closely together than if we merely rejected 
their opinions without a hearing. At the beginning of the meeting I differed from 
some in enforcing the time allotted to a speaker, and it did not seem to me convenient 
to allow the ^introduction of the practice of lengthening the speeches. I may have 
made a mistake in judgment for I am not infallible. That was my reason, and I dont 
think that any one who belongs to this diocese will believe me likely to display the 
slightest conscious tmfaimess. 
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FRIDAY MORNING, 6th OGTOBER. 



The Right Rbv. the Pbesident took the Chair in the Guildhall 

at Ten o'clock. 



SPIRITUAL LITE IN ITS PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS. 

The President. 

It is air old establislied rale of the Congress thai the discassion on this and kindred 
questions should be altogether unattended by any expressions of approyal or dis- 
approraL The snbjeot is so very solemn, that it is right when OhristianB meet together 
to exdhange their opinions upon it they' should observe that quietness which shall 
plainly mark how seriously they are considering what they are doing. I hope,, there- 
fore, you will understand that there is to be no expression of applause, and no expresr 
«ios of disapproTal. 



PAPERS. 
The Rev. Pbbbendary W. R Clark. 

The Bubject before us is man's spiritual life — '^ the life of Qod in the soul 
of man/' as one of our older writers calls it — ^under its two principal 
aspects, luunely, as it exists and acts in the individual soul, and as it is 
embodied and expressed in social intercourse. 

The introductory paper on this subject will, perhaps, be most con- 
veniently devoted to some remarks on the relation subsisting between 
these two aspects of spiritual life, and especially on the foundation on 
which it is based. I mean the corporate life of the Church 2 the common 
life* of the mystical body of Christ, of that temple in which the Holy 
Ohost dwells, and which is alive because He dwells in it. To. adopt any 
other starting point than this seems to me to begin at the wrong end, and 
to confuse the whole subject. I hope I need not say that I desire to 
assert this principle' in no controversial spirit, and in no sense which is, 
or ought to be, peculiar to any one school in the Church of England. 

To those who have considered this subject under the light of Holy 
Scripture and of the more mature experience of the Christimi Chunih, it 
must seem not a little surprising that a sort of antagonism should be 
43upposed to exist between these two sides of divine truth. And yet 
«o it has been-^ne school having put itself forward as the asserter of 
personal religion, while another has insisted mainly upon the social, or 
the corporate life of the Christian Church — so that, according to the one 
view, the Christian man has been regarded as a kind of consecrated 
hermit, almcflst without relations or duties to the rest of mankind, and 
according to the other, as merely a portion of a mechanism in whicJi his 
personal volition was unimportant or almost non-existent But apart 
froin such extravagances, which it must be confessed are exception^, it 
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has been too common to place tlie subject of personal Christian life upon 
a wrong basis. For example, it has been customary first to insist upon 
the absolute necessity of personal faith and the power of that faith to 
bring men into a real contact with, and a true relation to, the eternal and 
invisible world ; but then it has been, as it were, conceded that, notwith- 
standing the personal character of true religion, it must also be social; 
and further, we have been told that the Church is ordained to exist for 
this end, that it may afford a means of exercise to the social qualities of 
our human nature, and that it is a voluntary association of true believers 
for that purpose. A good deal of this is of course very true and impor- 
tant, and so far there can be no disagreement among those who in any 
wise recognise the spirituality of the religion of Jesus Christ. And if such 
statements were made only in popular teaching, they might be allowed to 
pass, and even meet with approval. If, however, they are put forward as 
claiming theological completeness, or even exact theological accuracy, then 
we must point out that, so regarded, they will not satisfy eithei: the re- 
quirements of Church doctrine, or the plain meaning of the New Testa* 
ment. It may be true, in a sense, to say that we have a social Christuai 
life because we have a personal life ; but we must go deeper : we must 
seek for the origin of our personal life in our corporate; and, in the 
assertion of this fundamental truth, we are not only teaching a true and 
biblical theology, we are also asserting the principle, the primary fact, 
which will throw light upon the true character of all spiritual life, both 
personal and social. Corporate and personal life can hardly be separated 
even in thought : they cannot be separated at all in fact. This is true of 
all life. The whole life of man, in its origin, development, relations, is 
corporate as well as personal ;. that is to say, it is inseparably united and 
blended with the life of others ; and it is not personal and individual in 
spite of being corporate, but because it is corporate : in other words, 
personal Hfe springs out of corporate life. 

What is our natural life but a participation in the common life of 
humanity ? We do not exist singly, separately, independently. We 
are members of a family. We all draw our life from one common source ; 
yea the very ^^ mother of all living " was not created independently, she 
was taken from the side of the first man. Nothing could declare more 
emphatically the unity of the race, the community of its life. So it is 
with the rational and moral life of man. This also we draw from our 
fathers, and possess in common with our brothers and sisters of mankind. 
But that is not all. The development of our intellectual and moral powers, 
their emergence into consciousness and activity is dependent upon our 
existence within the human society. And here we are touching upon a 
point more directly connected with the terms of the question before as — 
th^ dependence of personal life not only on corporate Hfe, but on social 
life. If this should, for a moment, seem doubtful, then let it be remem- 
bered how the life of man as a reasonable being is fostered by ednoatioa 
and by contact with other lives. Our faculties are stirred into activity, 
and our powers are confirmed by influences which move us from without. 
Apart from such influences man would grow up, if he could grow up at 
all, little different from a beast 

Now the same things are true of man's spiritticU life. That we are 
partakers of the common life of the mystical body lof our Lord is the plain 
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teacIuDg alike of the Bible and of the Church. If we are children of Qod 
and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, it is because we are first members 
of Christ. " For in Him," says Hooker (v. 56, 57), " we actually are by 
our actual incorporation into that society which hath Him for their Head, 
and doth make together with Him one Body (He and they in that respect 
haying one name), for which cause, by virtue of this mystical conjunction, 
we are of Him and in Him even as though our very flesh and bones should 
be made continuate with His.'' And the analogy between the origin of 
' our natural life in the first Adam, and that of our spiritual life in the 
second Adam, is wonderfully complete. '* The Church is in Christ, " says 
Hooker again, ^' aa Eve was in Adam. Yea by grace we are every one 
of us in Christ and in His Church, as by nature we are in those our first 
parents. Qod made Eve of the rib of Adam ; and His Church he frameth 
out of the very flesh, the very wounded and bleeding side of the Son of 
man ; " and again he calls the Church the " Mother of our new birth." 

But the analogy holds not only in reference to the origin of man's 
spiritual life, but also as to its continuation, development, and growth. Leav* 
ing the particular consideration of the operation of the Word and Sacra- 
ments to those who come after me, I may observe generally, that just as 
the little child that is born into this world must be watched over, sheltered, 
and nourished, if it is to live and thrive ; so must the soul that is new 
bom to Qod in Christ — and this statement depends upon no peculiar view 
of the sacraments — be nourished and protected if it is to continue m 
spiritual life and health and strength. As it drew its first breath from 
that gracious Spirit of life, who is the very soul of the mystical Body of 
Christy so its personal life thus derived can be sustained and fostered only 
by the co-operation of others. In a word, the personal spiritual life of 
man has a corporate origin, and it can be continued only in the form of 
social spintual life. 

The truths now insisted upon are, from one point of view, the deepest, 
the . most mysterious, the most deserving of reverent study of all those 
which concern the life of man. From another point of view, they are not 
only the most unquestionable, but the most obvious. If, however, it be 
thought that they are so obvious as to render the assertion of them the 
mere repetition of commonplaces, I will simply answer that the whole 
science of human life turns upon commonplaces ; and further, that not 
only are these simple elementary truths widely forgotten or ignored ; but 
the forgetfulness of them — as many of us must know well — ^is most dis- 
astrous in its consequences to the actual spiritual life of Christian men 
and of the Christian community. 

The assertion of the corporate character of our spiritual life is so far 
from disparaging the reality and necessslty of personal life, that it may 
be said to be the only true starting point from which we can proceed to 
consider its real nature.. And further, it will be found that tha living 
recognition of this origin of the life of grace will be the best safeguard 
against some of the most formidable evOs by which the spiritual Ufe of 
men and of communities is assailed. 

If we turn our attention to the striking imagery employed by our Lord 
of the vine and its branches ; or to the still more suggestive figure which 
it was possible for St. Paul to make use of, after the descent of the Holy 
Qliost — ^I mean the figure of the body and its members — we shall see how 
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unreaBonable is the notion that the doctrine of the Christian's corporate 
life can in any way conflict with or weaken the idea of his personal life. 
Take the vine and its branches. On the one hand, the branch can lay 
«laim to no life which is not derived from the vine and shared by the other 
branches ; on the other hand, the life of the vine in general could be of 
na benefit or efficacy in the particular branch, unless it received the living 
sap which alone can carry life into its every fibre. Or take the image of 
the body and its members. Of what avail were it, on the one hand, to 
plead on behalf of a withered foot or arm that it was connected with the 
body and a member of it, since it clearly did not partake of its life i or, on 
the other hand, could the strong and active limb for one instant lay claim 
to a separate and independent life, when its separation from the body of 
which it was a member would lead to an instant extinction of its vitality ? 
The simple truth, in things natural and in things spiritual, is plainly this : 
that each member is alive just because it is connected with the fountain 
of life, just because it is part of a living organism, and partakes of the 
common life of that organism ; and the proof of its being in such organic 
•connection with the whole body is found in its possession of personal and 
individual vitality. 

To an audience like the present, I need not pause to point out how 
intimately and inseparably these principles are connected with that which 
must always be regarded as the root of vital Christianity in the heart of 
man — I mean the love of God and man, the love of our Lord Jesus Christy 
and of the brotherhood in Him, and of the whole human race for His aakej 
iand for their sake. But I must ask leave to show, for a moment, how a 
deep sense and a firm grasp of these truths would furnish the strongest 
of safeguards, i^ainst some of the worst and most pernicious characteristics 
of the religious life of the present day. And, when I speak of these evil 
characteristics as being pernicious, I mean that they not only mar the life 
of the Christian Church and the life of its members, but they render our 
teaching in a great measure unacceptable to those who are without. I 
may instance, as among the most conspicuous of these, our selfishness, our 
Pharisaism, our unreality, our self-will, our party spirit. We may be 
unwilling that these charges should be brought agsdnst us ; but they are 
brought : and if we place our own spiritual life, and the spiritual life of 
our owii day in comparison with the Christian life as it is set forth in the 
New: Testament, as it is exhibited in the lives of the most saintly men and 
women who have lived before us, and especially in Him who is King of 
saints, we shall be constrained to acknowledge that there is too much 
truth in the charge. I use the word pharisauni^ not in the vituperative 
but in the historical sense. The religious life of our own day is de^ly 
penetrated by this spirit — ^the spirit of separation— not of separation from 
evil, not that coming out and being separate which alone Qod' demands of 
us, of which, perhaps, there is too little — not even of separation from evil 
men, but from our brethren in Christ because their watchwords are not 
ours. It is this spirit of pharisaism which makes us claim as omr own 
any good thing which we may seem to possess, forgetting that we have 
received it. It is this spirit which makes us deny to our brethren that 
which we claim for ourselves, forgetting that we are all one ini CSirist : 
would such a spirit be possible, if We had a strong and tivid conviction ' 
that we had all oar true life from Him who was not only our Deliverer 
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and Saviour, but the Head of the whole Body — H we kept it in mind that 
we were all members one of another t And enrely our epiritual percep- 
tions must be dim and clouded if we cannot bee that the spirit of separa- 
tion must always engender unreality of thought and word — and unreality 
is falsehood, and falsehood is death. Could those evil weeds grow so 
abundantly in the garden of the Lord, if we were more deeply penetrated 
by the truth of these words of St. Paul, ^* We, being many, are one body 
in Christ, and every one members one of another" (Bom. xii. 5) ? Would 
they not at least be greatly held in check by the remembrance that the 
life of faith. and love in which we rejoice, and by which we accomplish 
anything that is well-pleasing in the sight of Qod, is the gift of that one 
Lord of whom we are all members alike, by that one Spirit of whom we 
are all alike partakers f 

I should have liked to show the influence of these principles on our 
sense of personal responsibility j but I will only suggest this thought in 
passing, and ask you for a moment^to consider their relation to inUrcessory 
prayer. Nearly all that may be said of prayer in general may be said 
intensively of intercessory prayer. Is il hard to believe in tilie efficacy of 
prayer 1 Yes, to many of ua it is very hard. But it is doubly hard to 
believe in the efficacy of intercessory prayer. To most men, who have 
the least faith, prayer is at times a matter of impulse and instinct. With 
us all, intercessory prayer is, for the most part, a matter of reflection. 
Again, is it true that our prayers are a faithful index of our spiritual state 
before Gk)df This is emphatically true of intercessoiy prayer. Our 
prayers for ourselves, the most real and the most earnest, if they are a 
proof of faith in Gk)d and in His promises, are yet often tinged with the 
spirit of self. ^ It is those who pray earnestly, habitually, perseveringly 
for others as well as themselves, who have the supreme evidence that they 
'^ have passed from death unto- life/' because they ^^ love the brethren." 
We may pray for ourselves — men have prayed for themselves and for the 
accomplishment of religious objects to the attainment of which they have 
consecrated their lives, — wii^out being truly animated by the love of 
Qod and man. It is impossible reaUy to pray i(x others^— to bear them, 
their trials, their needs, their sorrows, on our hearts, before the throne of 
grace, as we bear our own sorrows — unless we are animated by a sincere 
spirit of love. 

Are we not touching here, upon that which is most vital in this whole 
question of '' spiritual life in its personal and social aspects %'* Touching 
only, I admit, for no more is at present possible ; yet really touching it. 
Show me a Christian community of which the spirit might be described 
as one that expressed itself most naturally in intercessory prayer, and yon 
show one in which spiritual [life must, in the individuals of which that 
community is composed, be true and deep, and in which the common life 
naust be fdll of love and harmony and power. But such an example will 
never be adduced until the principle be clearly perceived, and firmly and 
earnestly held-rthat we are all one in Christ and members one of another. 
There is no principle which it is mcMre needed to enforce ; there is none 
which will help us to see the use and blessedness of every sacred exercise 
and every means of grace. Prayer, and the reading of God^s Holy Word, 
and the use of the Sacraments will be profitable and edifying in proportion 
as we know that in our one great Elder Broiler we are all brethren— all 

X 
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members one of another, because M^e are all members of Hlm« It is iov 
this that our Blessed Lord prayed in that which must be the model of all 
intercessory prayer — it is this which He desired, and which we must desire, 
as the means of most inward blessedness to the Church, and of conversion 
to the world : '^ That they all may be one ; as thou, FlBither, art in Me, 
•and I in Thee, that theyfalso may be one in us : that the world may beUeve 
that Thou hast sent Me " (St. John xvii 21). 
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In dealing with this solemn subject, I shall arrange what I have to say 
under two heads — FirH^ '< What the spiritual life is, and whence it flows ; " 
Secondly^ *^ The manner in which it is manifested to the world outside." 
Under Uiese two divisions will be comprised the spiritual life in its per- 
sonal and social aspects: 

I. What it is, and whence it flows. Spiritual life is the life of Qod in 
the soul of man, provided for His people by Qod the Father, purchased 
for His Church by Qod the. Son, communicated to His elect by Qod the 
Holy Qhost It becomes ours through union with the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Head of that one Body into whidii all believers are baptized by the 
one Spirit. It is not the old life improved, but a new life imparted. This 
new or spiritual life is a necessity for all who would serve Qod in the 
beauty of holiness here, or ei\joy the vision of Qod in the perfection of 
holiness hereafter. It is not a something which we may have, but a quali- 
fication which we mutt have, if we are to be "meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light" If there be not spiritual life, there must be spiritual 
death, and spiritual death is condemnation. '^ Except a man be bom again 
he cannot see the kingdom of Qod.'' " If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ he is none of His.'' ''To be carnally minded is death, but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace." This spiritual life is not a grace 
necessarily derived through an external connection with the visible Church ; 
it is the personal gift of the Holy Qhost who deals directly and imme- 
diately, as He wills, with the iadividual souL The Holy Qhost k '' the 
Lord and Qiver of life }" He it is who, '' dividing to every man severally 
as He will, " quickens the dead in trespasses and sins, and so breathes 
into them the breath of a divine life, that regenerated man, in an enlarged 
and nobler sense, becomes ** a living souL" Now, for the first time, alight 
from heaven streams upon the opened eyes, the ears catch the melody of 
%he gospel of peace, the enlaiged heart responds to the voice of Qod, the 
bands begin to toil in His service, the feet to run the way of His command- 
ments. Blessed, indeed, is this.new creation. It is the life of heaven com- 
menced on earth, to be fully developed hereafter, as the bud expands into 
the flower, the rill enlarges into the river, the blush of dawn glides into 
the blaze of meridian day. 

To understand what the spiritual life is, we may study some of the 
symbols under which the attributes and agencies of its Divine Anther are 
juresented to us in Holy Scripture. The Spirit is Ukened to toind, moving^ 
,«itirnng, quickening, scattering the clouds of error, and so blowing i^n 
;the^arden, in ruder or in gentler gales^ that << th« spices thjsreof flow foitby" 
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and shed a holv fragrance round. Another emblem of the Spirit ici wct/tery 
cleansing, pariijing, washing the «oul from the pollution of sin, eM> causing 
'^ old things to pass away, and all things to become new." The Spirit is 
liglU^ illuminating (ihe undersd^iading, irradiating the soul, manifesting to 
us our lost estate, (^id revealing the Lord Jesus Christ as ^ made of Qod 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctiiication, and redemption." 
Thus the sinner, who was ^' sometime darkness," ^ becomes ^' light in the 
Lord." The Spirit is^r^, melting the hearty inflaming the afifections, burn- 
ing up the evil, and purging away the dross. No external agencies, or 
ordinances, or moralities, nothing which only touchea the surface, can effect 
this. Nothing but the baptism of fire which goes with searching t>ower 
through the inner man, withering the seeds of sin, and kindling the lore 
of God on the altar of the heart. The Spirit is dm^ refreshing,, reviving, 
so that there is a recovery of failing strength, a renewal of dying graces, 
the tender. grass springing up by ^' clear sluning after rain." 

Such is spiritucd life in some of its personal aspecta Ilia '' a well of 
water springing up unto everlasting life," with Sovereign Love for Uasi source, 
the Divine Son for its procuring cause, the Divine Spirit for its immediate 
author, the various means of grace for its normal ch^^nels. To ourselves 
it will be evidenced by ''joy and peace in believing," by faith which trusts 
Qod's promises and embraces Qod*s Son, by growth in gtace^ in love, in 
humility, and in all those " fruits of the Spirit^ which are by Jesus Christ 
to the. glory and praise of God." The possessor of this life cannot " walk 
in darkness," for he is a child of light ; cannot be poor, for Christ invests 
liim with '* unsearchable riches ; " cannot be but blessed, for the Triune 
. Qod lov«s him, takes up His abode with him, a^d makes the heart His 
shrine. '' All things are the believer's, for he is Christ's, and Christ is 
Ood's." His are pardon, peace, acceptance, protection, provision through 
the wilderness, whatever pertains to life and godliness, this world in its 
best aspects, tiie better world with its. true and everlasting blessedness. 
This spiritual life will not remain stationary or stagnant. Progress will 
attend its course and attest its reality. It will be maintained and strength- 
ened by loving communion with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ, 
by close contact with the Word of God, by constant prayer; for the Spirit's 
help, and by diligent attendance on all the Church's ordinances in the 
outward means of grace. It will be nourished daily v^ith heavenly manna, 
fed with the sincere milk of the Word, refreshed by water from the Rock 
of Ages. Thus the believer, so long as he lives^ will be growing up into 
Christ i.^ all things. And when life's feverish dream is ended, he v^ill awake 
-with Christ's perfect likeness, an4 be abundantly ''satisfied with it." 

Let; us now consider spiritual life in its social aspects — by .which I 
understand its outifard manifestation to thc; v^orld around us... Spiritual 
life does not imply a life spent wholly in devotion — not- what is called 
« the xdigiouB life" — 'but* a life in which Qod i^ glorified, before men by 
. its integrity, its: goodness, its benevqlence and truth, the indwelling Spirit 
. manifesting His power on the putward conduct. The truly spiritual man 
is noj; of necessity the anchorite, nor the recluse, Qot the man whd retires 
within thci cloister's safe retreat in the vain hope of fiyfng.from the 
world's te^mptations, and hardships, and snares.. There 9^ nd retiseat 
where : the world will not go with us, no wilderness where the devil 
will not go after us. In the Master's case, solitude was Satati's oppov- 
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tanify. We are to walk amongst our fellows *^ holding forth the Word 
of life/' and testifyiog onr faitii by onr works. We are to be '' Epistles 
of Christ, known and read of all men." *' Enoch walked with Qod'^ as 
a husband and father, amidst the duties, and cares, and anxieties of family 
life — David; with all the responsibilities of a kingdom on his shoulders, 
found leisure to serre, and worship, and delight in the Qod of his fathers. 
Our Lord prayed for His disciples, not that they should be taken out of 
the world, but preserved from the evil that is in it. The soldier of his 
country who wins the most credit is not he who lurks in sheltered hiding- 
places, but the man who boldly confronts the danger and faces the foei. 
The best soldier of Ohrist is not he who runs away from worldly duties^ but 
he who tibough in the world is not of it ; who, living below, dwells above ; 
and who, whilst he Uves below, throws himself into the battle with the sin, 
the sorrow, and the vice by which he is surrounded ; who overcomes in the 
name and through the strength of Christ, his great Captain ; and who, 
'always btisy about his Father's business, leaves the world better than he 
found it. I recognise as the highest sinritual life that wiiich, in its mani- 
festation, does away with any hard and fast line between what is religious 
and what is secular, and so welds the two together that all work becomes 
religion, and all life worship. This is a practical carrying out of the apostle's 
exhortation, ^' Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of Qod." Viewed in this light, and conducted in this spirit, the 
most common action, the most menial work, becomes honourable ; every 
lawful occupation rises into a holy service. I believe that it is throagb 
this outward manifestation of the spiritual life, through its natural out- 
goings in '' works of faith and labours of love," that religion is com- 
mended to men of this world ; and that, when we hold up to them the 
mirror of a life bright with all things that are "just and pure, lovely and 
of good r^ort/' they feel when in Contact with us the subduing power 
and the attractive beauty oi. holiness. Look at the spiritual man in the 
family circle, tiiat testing-place of true religion — ^follow him to the social 
gathering where he is wont to seek friendly intercourse — ^to the varied 
scenes in which he finds needful recreation — ^the same principle guides 
and governs him in all places and at all times. He knows that spirituality 
does not demand asceticism j he feels that it abhors self-indulgence^ 
He sits at the feast, like his Master before him, but gives no countenance 
to the prevailing luxury of the day. He loves cheerfulness, but frowns 
upon levity. Wherever he is, he remembers that he is not his own but 
was bought with a price. He goes no whiter where his Master will not 
accompany him — says nothing that he would not have his Master to hear 
^^oes nqthing upon which he cannot ask his Master's blessing, imd for 
which he* cannot hope for his Master's approval, "Well done, good and 
faithful servant" 

I have thus sketched the portrait of the spiritual man. . But, alas ! does 
not the actual too generally fall below the ideal 1 Tet this is not a higher 
attainment than the Gospel sets before us^ when it proposes to us the 
example of Christ, and exhorts us to have the ** same mind that was in 
Him.'' Wdl may we ask, as we think of this pure and spotless model, 
** Who is stiffident for these things?" And in view of our daily short- 
comings, well may we smite upon our breasts with the cry, ** Qod be 
merdfttl to me a sinner ! " adding to it the prayer, " My soid deaveth to 
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the dust, quicken Thou me, according to Thy Word ! *' And happy is he 
in whom the sorrow of aelf-abasement, and the cry of inBttfficiency, passes 
into the song of triumphant assurance : "I can do all things through Christ 
which strwigtheneth me." ^< Our sufficiency is of God'' 

There is something unutterably solemn in the responsibility which tests 
upon those who have reeeiyed the divine life, to manifest it fortii in its 
purity and power. The world is to see the life of Christ perpetuated, and 
repeated in His people. As Christ is our Eepresentative before Qod in 
Heaven, so are we to be His representatives before men oti earth. " Ye 
are My witnesses," said the Lord to Israel of old : " This people have I 
formed for Myself, they shall show forth My praise." His reputation is, 
es it were, committed to our keeping, and we are to manifest the beauty 
of His character, and reflect the lustre of His life — ^to be holy and harm- 
less as He was — agoing about to do good, as He did. Thus shall we 
vindicate the true spirituality of the religion we profess ; and men around, 
who are quick to detect inconsistency, but ready to acknowledge virtue, 
iseeing our life bright with all the Christian graces, shall be won over to 
take part and lot in this matter, '< We will go with you, for we have heard 
that Qod is with you." 

Be it ours, then, to bring the spiritual life to bear on everything 
throughout the day. As the sun in heaven shines on hill and dale, on 
«ea and land, on forest and plain, on the cedar of Lebanon and on the 
meanest flower that blows, so may we let the life of Qod within shine on 
everything without. Then every day, though not a Sunday, will be a 
Lord's day, and every work, though not a directly devotional* act, will be 
a holy work, and as we do ^' whatsoever our hand findeth to do with all 
our might,** and tread life's thickest thoroughfares, we shall ever walk the 
world with Qod. Ah, and then as the life of Christ is manifested in our 
mortal body, each evening as it closes roukid us with those shadows which 
must shortly deepen into death, will leave us nearer to that heaven where 
worship shall be service, and service worship, and where we shall oeaae 
not day and night to cry, '^ Holy, holy, holy. Lord Qod Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come ! " 
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Wb observe in the physical world a law of progress ; whatever has life 
exists at first only in a rudimentary state. In its beginning it is but the 
germ or embryo of that which it may become ; in vegetable or animal 
life, the seed or corpuscle are the points of commencement, however 
gigantic may be the tree or colossal the organism which are their final 
result. The earth was at first '^ without form and void," and Qod after- 
wards in successive periods brought His work to maturity ; in the lan- 
guage of an old writer. He first '^ conferred on it being, and subsequently 
perfection." Living creatures supply a miniature and reflection of this 
Divine method in the formation of the world : there is, first birth, then 
growth, then maturity ; there is, *^ first the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear." Dawn is succeeded by day, the acorn becomes 
the oak, the infant the man. But though life bas such small beginnings, 
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its increaM does not depend only on accretion, for there is laid in 'vrithin 
its several forms an innate capacity for, and power of morement towards, 
its ultimately perfect state, provided no hindrance arrest its expansion. 

The same process of passage from the imperfect or chaotic to the per* 
feet and i^stematic, might be traced in the world of thought ; whether 
we look at codes of morals or forms of government, d^nitions of theo- 
logy or modes of worship, we shall find on taking a retrospect of their 
history, that, emerging ftora an elemental stage, they have grown and 
taken shape both by the development of an inherent vitality, and by 
assimilating the contributions of successive generations. 

Now, it is my purpose in the short time allotted. to me, to endeavour to 
view the moral and spiritual life in ^e light of this truth, and to see how 
the inner life of man shares in this universal law of progress ; my remarks 
will, therefore, be confined to the spiritual life '^ in its personal aspect." 

Qrowth in the physical world is increase of bulk ; and this seems to be 
less as we rise in the scale of being. There are vaster growths in the 
vegetable than in the animal world, and in the animal than in man* 
This diminution of outward increase prepares us for an increase' from 
within, a development of a moral and spiritual character of which the 
growth of the loftiest tree, or of the largest of quadrupeds, supplies a 
'material analogy. It has often been remarked, that in the Mosaic ac- 
count of creataon, Qod, when He beheld the lower forms of life, repeatedly 
declared them to be ^' good," but to man made in His own image and 
likeness. He does not separately give this expression of approval. The 
forms of life which were dech^ed good were perfect according to their 
kinds ; they had neither probation nor elevation before them, but were in 
their prime ; but with regard to man, on the other hand, though created 
and* constituted with all natund and spiritual powers, as he belonged to 
a moral world, his goodness depended on the use and development of 
those powers ; so that the Divine image and likeness impressed upon 
him, contained in it — to transcribe and accommodate a phrase familiar 
to many — *' the promise and potency of all ^ spiritual ' life " rather than its 
actual attainment. 

Before examining the conditions of its growth, we must have some 
definite understanding as to what is meant by the moral and spiritual life. 
We have been told that there is a " physical basis of life " out of which 
the varied beauty of this outer world is formed ; so must there be a 
spiritual " basis of life " out of which the virtues and graces of a holy 
life take their origin. The tree will not be produced unless the seed is 
sown. The spiritual life is not generated by an efifbrt of nature, but is 
imparted by God ; it belongs to a new order of existence. As the main- 
tainers of the theory of evolution have three chasms to bridge over, one 
from the stone to the plant, the second from the plant to the animal,, 
the third from the animal to man, so, from the natural to the supernatural 
life, the continuity is again broken* But as a preparation for a new point 
of departure, the highest form of the previous order of existence approxi- 
mates towards, is a prophecy of, and nearly touches, the next step in the 
scale of being: as some plants present an appearance of sensitiveness an<i 
have a mode of nutrition which places them seemingly on the confines of 
an animal organisation ; and as some animals by their conformation and 
instincts come almost to the threshold of human existence ; so the moral 
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instincts of man's nature, when flEuthfally and persistently followed, raise 
him up almost into the spheroiof the supematimd life. Yet after all that 
life, is from above, and whatever be the i4>proximations of nature, enough 
to justify TertttUian'a exclamation, '^ O human soul, thou art a Christian by 
nature !" — ^the sentence holds good 'Hhat which is bom of the flesh is flesh,'' 
and *' that which is bom of the Spirit is spirit.'^ St Bernard says, '' As the 
li£8 .of the body is the soul, so the life of the soul is God." The root then 
of the spiritusd life is the presence and working of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul, animating it, corresponding with its faculties, and bestowing on it a 
new capacity for fellowship with Gk)d and man. This life is but a seed 
or germ in the regenerate child, or newly-converted person : they in the 
words of scripture are begotten ^' not of corraptible seed but of incorrup- 
tible," and this seed is the spiritual basis of the life which is to be after* 
warda developed. 

There are three requisites for the growth of the spiritual life, three 
processes continually going on, which I will name : eradioationy ammila* 
ticn^ and education, I can take but a cursory survey of each. 

L.And first, eradication will be necessary. It would be useless to 
attempt to develop the spiritual life by means of the second and third 
processes, if the first were neglected. Assimilation and education are not 
sufficient for the purpose, any more than a good diet and plenty of exercise 
are enough to restore a man who has within him the poison of disease, or 
whose constitution has been undermined. The order of advance must be 
that which was enjoined upon the prophet ; he was sent first '' to root 
out, to pull down, to destroy," and then '^^ to build and to plant." Any 
attempt to improve mankind, which does not take into account the fact 
that there is a radical evil in his nature, will prove a failure. The soil 
must be cleared of weeds before the plant can grow ; and I will at once 
point to two practical modes of eflecting this clearance, viz., Belf-examiridr 
tuniy and mortification. 

(i.) The maxim of the philosopher, ''know thyself," is of prime importance 
in the spiritual life, but self-knowledge cannot be attained without self- 
examination. Thus Pythagoras taught his disciples to employ sometime 
morning and evening upon the three questions, " What have I done ? How 
have I done it 1 What have I failed to do ) " Besides the general examina- 
tion of all thoughts, words, and deeds, spiritual writers have recommended 
another which is specific and particular, as an occasional means of dealing 
with one evil habit at a time, especially the leading fault of the character. 
But ^e (examination of conscience clears only the surface of the life j to 
eradicate the evil we must go deeper, even to the sources of the sins,-^the 
passions. • 

(2.) Mortification of the passions is essential for spiritual progress. 
Through sin the flesh has been thrown into rebellion against the spirit. 
By the passions we mean all the movements of the lower nature, or to 
use philosophic language, of the sensitive appetite, movements which are 
termed '' passions " because they are liable to produce bodily alterations 
and thrills of emotion, and act at first without consulting the higher 
faculties of our being, the mind and wilL These passions form a con- 
stituent part of human nature, and are not bad in themselves, for they 
were exhibited in all perfection by our Blessed Lord ; but they have to be 
violated and directed by the reasonable will. They have been compared to 
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the strings of the lute, capable of producing a distressing ^scord unless 
properly tuned and harmonised They are like the wind, necessary for 
sailing, but causes also of storms and disaster. They are good servants ( 
but bad masters. The action, according to a great moralist, which is 
brought about by the combined elements of passion, reason, and will, is 
more perfect than that which is the cold product only of the two latter. 
But the passions in a corrupt state are the sources of sin ; they are, in 
the language of Scripture, termed " the old man," " the carnal man," or 
bimply ''the flesh," which is contrary not only to grace but to pure 
nature. Mortification, then, is the subdual of passion and the extermina- 
tion of the evil which has thrown it into disorder ; it has two degrees in 
spiritual discipline. Mortification is «first practised with r^ard to that 
which is sinful ; the lower is made to bend to the higher in matters in 
which the Law of God is concerned ; '' put off, concerning the former con- 
versation, the old man which is corrupt accorcUng to the deceitful lusts ; " 
and then the war of extermination is carried further by the mortification 
of lawful actions, occasionally, and with an express purpose. The advantage 
of this latter is twofold; first, a greater self-control is thereby gained, and 
secondly, it is a part of prudence to make matters doubly safe, by restrain- 
ing the passion not only on the margin of sin, but so far within it that 
there is room left for a slight play and vibrafion when temptation assails, 
without passing at once the line of demarcation where moral evil begins. 
Holy Scripture seems, by the metaphors it employs, to denote successive 
stages of advance into the enemy's country, until at last the forces of the 
lower nature are completely subdued ; thus, '' self-denial,^' '' hatred of 
self,'' " mortification of the members," and '' crucifixion of the flesh with 
the affection and lusts," mark the gradual eradication of evil from corrupt 
nature. St. Bernard thus traces the progress of spiritual healing — '' first, 
the Lord sends certain feelings of bitterness which fill the mind of man and 
expel the pernicious delight in sin ; secondly. He withdraws the outward 
occasions of sin lest infirmity should be too much tempted ; thirdly. He 
gives vigour of will against the temptation, and lastly, which is most 
perfect of all. He heals the afifection." This gradual ersidication of evil is 
the groundwork of spiritual progress, 

IL But this first process is a negative one. By it the hindrance to pro- 
gress is extirpated from our nature. The work cannot, however, be carried 
on without another, the second which I have named — the process of assimi- 
lation. Orowth is attained as in plant or animal by addition from 
without. Thus, the plant draws in nutriment from the soil, the animal 
from the plant, and man from the animal Two things are necessary for 
nourishment, not only supplies from without, but a capacity of assimilation 
within. The richest soil would be useless if the root could not absorb its 
properties ; food, if eaten without the power of digestion, only produces 
dbcomfort The spiritual life, if it is to increase, must receive additions 
from without, and be in such a state as to be able to assimilate what is 
provided, so that the new food may pass into the unity of its being. In 
the natural life, the soul is not left to itself to develop its moral intuitions 
without any assistance from without, but receives aid from contact with 
others, from observation, from tradition. How much does mental and 
moral growth depend upon the surroundings of the life, as the success of 
the plMit depends on the soil in which it is raised. It is the same 
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iiiUi the spiritual life, though, it is a divine life, a presence of the Spirit 
within the humau spirit, with powers of faith, and hope, and love ; yet it 
can neither act^ nor grow without external aid, and this aid, in one word, is 
Divine grace. 

The growth of the inner life depends on supplies of grace, and on these 
supplies being absorbed by the spiritual nature and put to account— (i.) 
grace may come directly from heaven, and fall like the dew or sunshine 
on the tender plant, refreshing, uplifting, expanding, and beautifying it : 
auch are illuminations of the mind, inspirations, attractions, spiritual sweet* 
ness, and holy affections; or— (2.) grace may come from without, through 
«ome intermediate channel, the Holy Scriptures, the preaching of the 
Gospel, Divine law, good example, events of daily life ; or — (3.) again, 
.grace may be sacramentally imparted, and thus not only be a passing 
illustration of the mind or enkindling of the heart, but a communication 
into the vety substance of the life as the properties of the soil enter into 
the formation of the sap through the root : — in these three ways, grace is 
sX hand to call into action or increase the spiritual life, but progress does 
not depend only on the supply, but on the power of assimilating that which 
is supplied. If the soul does not admit the ray of Divine light, or respond 
to the movement of Divine love, the grace which comes from heaven adds 
nothing. So in reading the Divine Word, though food is presented by 
means of it, yet if there is no prayerful musing over the letter of Scripture, 
and no application of it to the personal needs of the individual, the soul 
receives no sustenance : as Chalmers says, '' A man may know the truth 
and yet he may not consider it . , . nay, he may have heard of a particular 
doctrine so often as to have got it by heart without laying it to heart.'* 
So in reception of the Sacraments, the importance of the surrounding acts 
of devotion, the dispositions beforehand and the affections after, can hardly 
be overestimated, for they are the ^quickening of the assimilative powers 
of the inner life whereby the virtue of the Sacrament is, so to speak, drawn 
up. into and appropriated by the receiver. The conveyance of grace 
through sensible means — besides being suitable to the human mind which 
is helped towards the invisible through the visible (Bom. i. 20), besides 
being a continuance of the mode of Divine acting in the Incarnation, 
besides being a vindication of the goodness of material things — is a continual 
reminder to man of his dependence on the grace of Gk)d, and so of the 
impossibility of leading a spiritual life in his own strength. 

XIL But I must pass to the brief consideration of the third requisite 
for spiritual growth— education. I use the word in its strict meaning, 
the drawing out or training of powers which are possessed. As viewed in 
reference to the mind, the process of assimilation is the taking in of ideas, 
80 that of education is the development of the intellectual faculties ; and 
as in mental culture the simple possession of a crude mass of information is 
to no purpose, unless the mind can digest it, arrange it, and make it its own; 
and even its assimilation, though a4>leasure to its possessor, is of no piactical 
utility, unless in some way he brings it to bear upon his own or others' 
advancement : so grace must not only be received and absorbed by 
devotional earnestness;. it must be turned to account in the formation 
of virtues and the faithful discharge of the duties of life. The spiritual 
life is not a mere conquest of evil ; it is not only the putting off of the 
old. maUi but the putting on of the new. All our faculties and powers to 
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be developed must be exercised, ^vhether they be muscle, mind, or spirit* 
We have not only to shun abuse but also non-use. The limb which is 
niever moY^d at last loses its power of motion. I look, then, to the 
education of the conscience, the action of the will, the exercise of the 
divine virtues, as requisite for advancement in thie path of moral and 
spiritual perfectness. 

(i.) The conscience being '^ an impression of the Divine light in us, a parti* 
cipation of the eternal law in the rational creature," is our first guide, and 
its dictates may never be disobeyed ; but it is a light which ** may suffer 
refraction in passing into the intellectual medium of the individual. 
Conscience, as well as every other power in our nature, needs education ; 
if it be not cultivated, or if it be tampered with and abused, it will cease 
to act, or ai least to act aright, it will become " seared " or " defiled.** 
By faithfulness, its keenness of perception will be increased, the range of its 
judgments extended, the power of its decision heightened ; until, by reason 
of use the senses are so exercised to discern between good and evil, that it is, 
in truth, ^' a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, 
a priest in its blessings and' anathemas." But this development of moral 
li^t will be gradual, as the distinction between good and evil and 
between good and better are referred to the inward guide, and not deter- 
mined by opinion, expediency, or utility. 

(2.) But conscience "is the practical judgment or dictate of reason"* 
by which, we judge what is to be done or avoided ; the doing or avoiding 
it depends on another faculty, the human will A court of justice is of 
no aviftil unless it has the power to carry out its sentences. 

Now, whatever the necessitarian may say to the contrary, we have a 
consciousness that we possess a self-determining power within us. 
Doubtless there are limits to that power; God alone has absolute 
freedom. God and nature meet in man ; on the one side man has the 
Divine image, on the other he is of the earth, earthy ; and so freedom and 
necessity are in some sense in him coupled together ; he lives a life of 
necessity before he lives a life of freedom. He inherits propensities ; his 
birth, early -life, influences, are not at his disposal ; he has a certain type 
of character, tastes, and capacities which will follow him to the grave ; 
but these only limit the circle in which his choices are made, and after all 
has been reckoned there remains " an incalculable element ; " he possesses a 
consciousness of freedom, a knowledge that he might have acted differently, 
that he has after all a free will. " From our inmost consciousness we 
know," says Mr. Martineau, " that, whenever we will, we oan make ot« - 
selves execute whatever we approve, and strangle in its birth whatever we 
abhor." 

Now, it is by the exercise of the will that virtues are gradually formed ; 
the two factors upon which their growth depend are grace and will. 
Through this power of willing, man is able to have high lams, pure 
intentions, earnest resolves, and to embrace the means which are necessary 
for attaining holiness. The will, in the glowing expression of the apostle, 
" reaches forth unto the things which are before," as tiie Perfect Life 
in Christ becomes the soul's absorbing vision. ^ The power of the 
ideal is felt, and the will is stimulated to exert itself to form the virtaes 
and graces which are perfectly realised in Christ. Each act in re- 
sponse to. grace increases the power of the will^and contributes to the 
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mantifaettire of a rirtuous habit; and the facility with' which at last these 
nrtuous actions are performed, which at first were difficult, shows that the 
will is developing its intrinsic energy, and is growing' in freedom and 
widening the area within which that freedom is capable of beii\g exer- 
cised. This education of will-power involves the development of all other 
powers of the soul, which the will sets in motion and employs as the 
mstrument of its purposes. "The fault of souls," says a French writer, is, 
that "they do not ^evelop themselves.'' The root of this fault is the 
inaction of the will. 

(3.) But the powers of the spiritual life on the divine side are also 
latent, and need to be drawn out into exercise, or else they will dwindle 
and die. I refer to those powers of believing in, hoping in, :and loving 
God, which are the deep sources of spiritual life, elevating it above thafe 
which is only moral ; powers — that is, which regulate not only our actious 
and manners, but those which give the aim and reason, the spring and 
onergy to the outward action. These, too, grow by being used ; and acts 
and affections of these virtues towards Gk)d are as necessary for their 
increase, as the exercise of zeal or lowliness, meekness or charity, are re- 
quired in- our intercourse one with another. Under education, then, I 
include the development of the powers of conscience and of will, and the 
exercise of the virtues which are the links of union with God. 

Such are the three processes necessary for spiritual growth — eradication of 
evil, assimilation of supplies of grace, education of natural and spiritual powers. 
The attainment will be gradual, and not accomplished by a leap across 
the intermediate stages, the watered garden will become a brook, and then 
the progressive steps may follow, in the language of the son of Sirach — "And 
Id, my brook became a river, and my, river became a sea ; " for the words 
of Solomon will ever be verified by experience — " The path of the just is 
aa the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 



ADDRESSES. 
Hqn. C. L, Wood, 

I CLAIM the indulgence of your Lordship, and of this Congress, because, I believe there 
are reasons, under existing circumstances, why it is well that a layman should not shrink 
from approaching this subject. 

As a layman, then, I would, in the first place, venture to ask, Why it is that so little 
is done for the laity in the wny of retreats ?— Solitude is the school into which we must 
all enter, if we are to be disciplined and trained for anything great ; and yet though this 
is so true, thai it is a common remark, that a man cannot be worth much who is never 
alone, experience teaches us that solitude is what all shrink from, while, even for those 
who realise its necessity, how difficult it is, amid the various occupations and distractions 
of life, to find a convenient season in which to be alone ! . How often does it happen, that 
what should be the duty of each day ends by being the work of none ; and what better 
remedy for this weakness, in some cases, this impossibility of attaining at home a retire- 
ment so needful to us or others, as the occasional withdrawal of ourselves from ourbusi> 
ness and our friends to be alone with God, that we may be enabled to hear the voice of 
God speaking to us, and learn the true value of human things. An opportunity for such 
a retreat for laymen has now for some years past been given by the mission priests of 
St. John the Evangelist, at Oxford. The retreat usually lasts from a Monday evening 
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to ft Friday uoming, during whioli time tiknce ii observed. It eoncludes with a ipecial 
oelebrfttion of Holy Gonuaunioii, at whiok the resulti of the meditationi made dnxing 
the coune of it, would be gathered up into a head by some practical resolution, whioh 
each penon, with the advice of the priest conducting the retreat, would be invited to 
make. No doubt to begin such a retreat requires an effort. '* The less," says the author 
of the " Imitation," " thou visitest thy chamber, the more thou wilt loathe it ; the more 
thou visitest it, the more thou wilt 'like it ; but if thou keep to it, it will afterwards be 
to thee a dear friend, and a most pleasant comfort.** But it is an effort well worth the 
making, for, to quote agun from the " Imitation,*' ** In times of silence and stillness, the 
soul advantsgeth herself, dlBcems the mysteries of Holy Scripture,^* and, to sum it up 
in one word, learns that whioh is the foundation of the spiritual life, to know herself and 
God. 

My Lord, I know well that suofa complete pauses in the current of life are not poerible 
for all persons, but I should suppose that there are few who might not avail themselves 
of such a modified letreat, as now for some years past has been carried on in oonnectioii 
with the Ohurch of All Saints, Kargaret Street, where the retreat has been confined to 
the morning and evening, so as to leave the business hours of the day free for neeessaiy 
work. Such a retreat has been found to be within the scope of the mpst busy, while 
the effort which it entails, together with the systematic arrangement and order of the 
meditations, produces results which experience teaches are seldom acquired apart from 
them. 

An incident that occurred during the si^ge of Paris illustrates. and explains in so vivid 
a manner the systematic character of the meditations given in a retreat, and the work 
they ar^ calculated to effect, that I will venture to relate it. Towards the end of the 
troubles, when the city was in the hands of the Commune, the Archbishop of Paris and 
several of his clergy, as you are aware, were thrown into prison. Among those deigy 
there happened to be some priests belonging to a certain religious community, in which 
it WM the custom that every member of the society should make a retreat of one month 
in the course of each year. The moment those priests were put into prison (we know 
this from fragments of a diary), they decided, as their other work was interrupted 
that they would begin their annual retreat. When the army after some weeks entered 
Paris, and released such of the prisoners that survived, what did they find 7 Not these 
priests, for they had been shot with the Archbishop, but in the room occupied by one 
of them-^a book, open at its last pages just as it had been left by one who had evidently 
been summoned away unexpectedly and had never returned'. That book was the book 
of meditations used by the society, beginning with the creation of man, the end of his 
existence, sin, repentance, death, judgment ; and the page at which it had been left 
was at the last meditation upon the joys of Heaven which closed both the retreat and 
the earthly life of one who had been a true servant of God. Can we wonder at the 
supernatural vigour of lives so trained, or at the work for the conversion of souls which 
is done throughout the whole world, with whatever drawbacks, by the Society of Jesus, 
to which these men belonged ! of such men we may surely say, though dead they yet speak, 
since their example, after all, does but enforce the system of the Church herself. For 
what is Lent but the yearly retreat which the Church proposes to all her children^ 
Lent, which is so sadly ignored amongst us, but which is at once the symbol of the 
Ohurch*s wisdom, and of her indulgence. Of her wisdom— since at least once in each year, 
as holy week draws round, she compels us to forget this world and its engrossing cares 
at the foot of the cross — of her indulgence, since by forbidding amusements at one time, 
what does she but by implication permit them within reasonable limits at anothec. 

There are two other matters to which I would invite the attention of this Congireas. 
The first of these is the position which the holy Bueharist occupies in too many 
ohurches in England. We are apt to boast of our advantages over foreign charchea, 
My Lord, I wonder how we dare mock God and man by such boastings as long as 
there remains a single church in this country where the holy Eucharist is not oele* 
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Inrated at least every Sunday and Saint's day. We are indignant at what we consider 
the profanation of the Lord's day by others ; in how many places do we profane that 
day among onrselyes in a far more serious manner, by a systematic disregard of the one 
service commanded by Christ Himself. As Sunday after Sunday* Saint's day after ' 
Saint's day comes round in their turn, and yet the altar stands bare, with no Bucharist, 
no distnbution of the bread of life to those who for lack of it are ready to faint by the 
way. I tremble at our boastings, for I ask myself in what light must our self-glorifica- 
tion api^iear in the sight of Almighty Gk)d. Surely, if we would escape the denunciation 
of hypocrites, our first duty is to set our own house in order, and to put away from 
amongst us at once and for ever so great a scandal. Kor can we plead ignoranee in our 
excuse, for all men acknowledge that, from the time of the apostles down to the present 
day, such a thing as a Sunday without a celebration of Holy Communion is a thing 
absolutely unknown throughout the length and breadth of the Christian Church, 
except it be in these later times in England. And what has been the result of such 
neglect and indifference? Why that great portions of our i>opxilation not only abso* 
lutely ignore the relation of the holy Eucharist to G^ as a means of representing 
before Him the death and Passion of His Son, not only that there are multitudes who- 
live and die without ever making one single Communion, but that they have lost the 
very idea of prayer as an outpouring of the individual soul, in connection with the 
publio worship of the Churoh. For what does prayer in this connection postulate T 
' SuMly not only forms of words to assist the attention, but a framework of aotioa in 
which it oan repose, and through which it can make it.8 own individual yoioe heard T 
^Qiia need . ia only indirectly and imperfectly supplied by the organised a ystem of 
prayer and praise embodied in the daily offices of the Church, but it Is supplied, 
and that in the most direct and effectual manner, by the eucharistic offering, in which 
the action^at the altar affords a framework into which the worshipper can aocom« 
modate his prayers, and can plead in common with his brethren, in union with the great 
intercession, and yet in closest reference to his individual and personal needs, the all* 
availing merits of the cross. My Lord, the churches throughout this country, of which 
your own cathedral is a bright example, are being restored with a splendour worthy of 
the object for which they exist. May it be a sign [that in future the service in them 
shall be that for which they were intended, and that it may soon be possible to forget 
^ that such things ever were as Sundays with np Eucharist, priests who. neglected the- 
oMefest obligations of their ministry, and congregations who entirely ignored the dis- 
tinctive act d wcrahipof the Christian Church. 

Lastly, let ma ask the members of this Congress whether there is not another most 
important matter in its bearing on the spiritual liEe in which we allow a treasure, com- 
loitted to the Church's keeping, to lie too much unused and forgotten. Human nature 
demands of a religion that is to satisfy its needs something better than the assurance- 
oi its own feelings, that its sins are forgiven, and that whatever guilt or perplexity may^ 
weigh' it down, it may again go forth to live anew in the freshness and elasticity of in- 
nocence. How many lives are there now hopelessly ruined that might have been saved 
if they had been taught that upon true confession the past is blotted out, and that the- 
absolution pronounced on earth is ratified in Heaven ! How many souls might have been 
saved long years of misery if the clergy of the Church of England had been true io their 
mission in this respect I How many, to look at the matter in another aspect,. who are- 
contented with mere respectability, might have risen to those heights of sanctity, un« 
fortunately so rare amongst us, if they had beoi taught the full use of those meaas of 
graoeWlth which Christbas endowed His Church. ** Priestcralt " is mi^cmured when con- 
f enaon is mentioned. Be sure that it is only by those who have no experience of the 
UeMingt ol «(mfessioQ themselves ; for he ijrho has had the inestimable benefit of being- 
l^toni^tto confession himself, is the first to exhort all connected with him to practise- 
it likewise. Nathaniel Hawthorn, the great American writer, although himself a 
Puritan, speaking of this, as of other kindred portions of the Church's system, acknow* 
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ledges thftt it is lo marvellously adapted to human needs that it is difficult to imagine it 
a mere oontrivance of man. At least, let us who are within the communion of the 
Church beware how we treat so precious a treasure. Let us realise that the sacraments 
and ordinances of the Church are, in very truth, the means through which the Christian 
is brought into that fellowship with Christ, in which the spiritual life consists. That 
even the events of the Christian year are no more commemorations of the facts of a past 
history, but that by virtue of our Lord's sacramental presence in our churches each 
securring Christmas, each successive Easter, each returning Pentecost, are opportunities 
of participating in the acts of a life ever present and energising in our midst. Above 
all, in these days of party strife and religious controversy, let us be careful what we say 
and do, lest, like blind men who discern nothing of the heavenly realities by which they 
are surrounded, we may discover that we have unwittingly been laying rough hands 
upon the outward forms whicb.vea the person of Chmt, and may have cause to exolahn 
when it is too late--" God was in this place, and I knew it not.'* 



Mr, H. F. Bowkbr, 

I WISH first of all to addreas myself to one or two difficulties which stand in the mj 
of our progress in the divine life, and I will refer to that which I look upon as 
paramount to all others, viz., oar want of full and complete knowledge of all that 
God has revealed to us in His Word. If the words of our Lord be true, ** Saneiify 
them through Thy truth ; Thy word is truth," it behoves every Christian, who wishes 
to make progress in the divine life, to make himself well and intimately acquainted 
with the Word of God. We have many theories of inspiration ; but let us lay them 
aside for awhile. Kot that they are valueless, far from it ; but Ut us look into the 
Word of God as He has given it to us, and accept it as the word of the liying God; 
and then we shall find that progress will be made such as will help us forward in a 
large measure in our spiritual growth. One more hindrance I would mention ; it 
is the way in which, in Scripture, we are called upon to encounter temptation. Some 
of us are very ignorant as to the way in which temptation is to be met. Wo an 
surrounded by enemies on every side. The man who doubts or denies that ho has 
an enemy within knows yery little about his own heart or life. But how are all the 
temptations, both of the flesh and of the world, to be met? Only in one way* The 
apostle says, " I am crucified with Christ,'* and again, '* God forbid Hhat I should 
glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom [or '' whereby "] the world 
is crucified unto me and I unto the world.'" Let 'me say that the way to meet 
temptations is by the Cross of Christ. If crucifixion means anything, it means death; 
I mean death as regards the position in which we stand with regard to Christ^our 
judicial position. But that which is my judicial position, that high state of privilege 
into which I have been brought by union with Christ in His death, I am called 
upon to turn into a power, and make that which has been done for me a reality in 
my daily life. Kot less ejQfectually shall we find the way to meet our adversary the 
devil than by using the panoply of armour which is provided in the sixth ehapter 
of the Spistle to the Ephesians, and what is the central provision, the shield wbieh 
is Christ flimself. When we knot^ the character of our great enemy's assaults, let 
US put Christ between ourselves and him, and then may I ventore to say thai ilis 
enemy will be defeated, and we shall go on our way rejoioing. But it is very ea^y 
to talk. Our prejsident has told us there is great danger lest these Congresses sfaovM 
end merely in talk. God forbid that it sbould be so on this occasion. To provent 
this, what we want is power. A young man of great intellect and^commanding 
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^o^enee waar called upon a short time afi^o by an older ChrUtian, and in the eoune 
of ft long conversation he said, *' Ah, but I am fond of some sias.'* Honest confeai^on 1 
who among ns is wilUng to make as candid an acknowledgment ? The sins that he 
was fond of were not the gross and scandalous sins that are commonly thought of, 
they were not those things mentioned in the earlier part of the third chapter of the 
Epistle to the Colossians/' Mortify, therefore, ybur members which are upon the earth," 
iftid then follows a catalogue of scandalous sins which both the world in its morality 
«nd the Church in its spiritual teaching alike denounce ; nor were they those things 
which the apostle has told us to put off in subsequent yerses. We may put off 
these, and yet only be in the condition described by our Lord, when he says in the 
Xi^ chapter of Stw Luke, a house ** empty, swept, and garnished," but there is no 
life therev The life will only be shown when this command is obeyed, '' Put on,- ther^ 
fore, as the elect of God, holy and beloTcd, bowels of mercies,. kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, longsuffering," &c We know the catalogue, and we know also 
how it ends ; ''And let the peace of God rule in your hearts,*' Peace is of two kinds 
T^peace of conscience which copaes through the sense of sin foigiven, and peace of 
heart which will only come in the pathway of obedience to Christ I doubt not that 
the great mass of this assembly would be willing to go to the stake for their prin- 
ciples ; but how many amongst us can command our temper ? How many of us can 
60 exhibit the life of Christ, that when our just rights are invaded we are willing to 
forego Uiem for His sake ? And yet this is the essence of a true following of Christ 
Self cannot cast out self. The self of yesterday is not the self of to-day. By the 
grace and power of Christ we may have had the self of yesterday cast out, but to-day 
in subtle and yet more subtle forms it will rise, and it is only by the power of Christy 
by exercising faiUi in Him to bring that mighty grace of His to bear upon our con? 
sciences and our lives, that self can be kept down. One more thought let me give 
utterance to. We shrink from suffering (I am speaking to myself as well as ito 
others), and yet suffering is the normal condition of the Christian life^ How many 
of us can take up the words of St Paul in all their power, and say, '' We glory in 
tribulation ? " And yet there is one aspect of suffering which I would refer to— it is 
suffering which consists in deep synipathy with our Lord's own sufferings. It is that 
aspect of suffering which leads us into communion with those who are around us. 
You remember that during that agony of His, which no mere human being. could 
have passed through. He could forget Himself, and, looking to His Father in heaven, 
Bay, *' Pather, forgive them, for they know not what they do." He could turn to His 
mother and say, '* Woman, behold Jbhy Son," and to the beloved discipl% "Behold 
thy mother," and, again, to the poor guilty criminal who was dying at His side on the 
cross, "To-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise." Now, in all that we are called 
to pass through-— in all our sorrows, bereavements, and trials, can we sympathise with 
4he sorrows of others, and thus show our fellowship with our great Mjaster? I pass 
on now to consider our social influence. The Gospel has long been preached. ; For 
oighteen hundred years it has been proclaimed with more or less dearness, at least in 
Europe, but the world still scofis at us, and asks, '* Where is the agreement between 
your profession and your life ? " The question is a just one ; let us humble ourselves 
before God and acknowledge its truth. I believe that the time has come when (}od 
intends that we shall do what we talk about If I had been called to the ministry, 
and had had the power of preaching fifty of the most eloquent sermons that'ever had 
heea preaehed, and immediately afterwards had lost my temper, I might as wen have 
mpBT^ myself the labour. We must live out what we talk about, and follow ChrM 
in the jioitation of all His glorious character. We shall all agree that the mouiure 
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of oor Mrrice will depend apon onr freedom — ^if we are free fram^ielfishiieii, from 
all entanglemeiita with the world ; If we are aware of the doTioee of Saltan, and know 
how to meet them, then the light will shine from within and aronnd ns, not eoldly, 
bnt with warmth and brightneaa. In onr dealings with others we most remember 
two things, fidelity and kindness. We are to be faithful indeed ; we are not to suffer 
sin npon our brother in this dispensation any more than Ood permitted it of old. 
We are to tell our brother of his sin; but how? There is only one way, and that Is 
by humbling ourselyes first before God, confessing our own faults, acknowledging 
our own weaknesses asking f orgireness, and then, in the spirit of that genUeness and 
lore which will so come oyer us, we may tell 6ur brother of his sin, and it will be an 
** excellent oil ** which will not ** break his head. " Then we want the spirit of kind* 
ness, "bowels of mercies, kindness," &c We know'something of what it means, 
bat let ns eanry it out. Then we must remember that, we are called npon to follow 
our Lord's example in washing the disciples' feet You know what the Lord meant^ 
the cleansing away of daily transgressions. They were forgiven, they were " dean," 
bnt they needed their daily walk to be cleansed. In this we can help each other. 
Instead of this we cultivate rather a spirit of censoriousness towards our brethren. 
Bat our Lord distinctly forbids this when He says, ** If I then, your Lord and Master, 
hare washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet." The Apostle Fsol 
in his letter to Philemon, a short epistle which, however, is so full of Christ and 
His gospel, says, *' Having confidence in thy obedience I wrote unto thee, knowing 
that thou wilt also do more than I say." This is the real spirit of Christian obedl* 
ence and love. We are bound not by the letter of a law, but by love. €k>d has pat 
ns, so to speak, on our honour. If, then, we are the children of a King, let ns dium 
onr high privilege and carry out our work in the right spirit I am old enough to 
have a child's recollection of the battle of Waterloo, and just as I was emerging into 
manhood I met with a remarkable man who had distinguished himself in no small 
degree in that great conflict. He gave me one of the most graphic descriptions of 
the battle that I have ever heard ; but I shall never forget the glow that came over 
his weather*beaten face when he said, "We went into the battle with the conviction 
that we conld not be conquered." I asked him, '^ why," and he saidj " Beeanse we 
were led by a commander who had never been defeated." We have, too, a Com- 
mander who not only never has been, but who never can be defeated. But when all is 
done, is all done ? Nay, there are heights to be scaled, depths to be fathomed, and 
lengths and breadths to be traversed in this Christian life of ours yet For, as we 
press onward, the Standard rises, and so it must, for that Standard is no other than 
the Penon and Character of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. If your craving and 
mine be like that of the Apk>stle St John, who, although he knew much of our Lord 
i^en He was on earth, yet toward the close of his life had to confess, " Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know" 
yes, we know, ''that when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is." We shall .be fully satisfied at the last, when '^we awake in Hia 
likeness.'* 
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yf^ meet everywhere at this time among professing Christian people tokens of a 
cr^jing for a higher spiritual life— within and also outside the Catholie fokL There 
has been material and intellectual activity eveiy where. Are we satisfied with that? 
What are we waiting for still ? We want the love of (}od. Hen throw themselves with 
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great energy into all kindgof good works, and we thank God for all this. But no one 
•ever finds ' God in pouring himself out in external aotiyity, however beneficent. 
The works are done, and there may remain in the soul the same dryness and nnfruit- 
fulneast The work is done : everybody may praise it ; but where is the love of God? 
We do not find the spiritual life in good actions ; but we find that we have to bring 
the spiritoal life with us into every action. ' Some try to attain this higher spiritual 
life by a^ intenser straining of their own natural spirit, as If they could make them- 
«elves spiritual by thinking spiritual thoughts : they lash themselves into the state of 
the spiritual consciousness they d«sire. But this way develops only ,a frightful 
hollowness and unreality. Neither does the most eager fzeal for orthodox faith 
•develop it. How on6 has* come back from scenes of party triumph with a sense of 
internal loss in proportion to the outward triumph I How, then, is the higher 
«piritual life to be attained f Oh ! surely, these centuries in all their discoveries 
have disoovered no new way. The higher spiritual life is the development of Christ in 
the regenerate man--^dying daily to the world by the power of the Holy Ghost. But 
we ohafe to find some shorter way. You remember the eager interrogator of St. 
Pran^ifl de Sales, who hoped to draw forth some great secret by which he should 
once for alt bscomo master of the spiritual life — *' How is one to attain the love of 
Ood ? '' Three times the same question was put in difi«rent ways : three times the 
same answer was returned. " How to attain the love of God ? Indeed, my friend, I 
do not know any other way than to love Him." As if he. would say, there is no other 
way than the old way of all the saints and martyrs. The spiritual life is not any career, 
however noble, which you might plan for yourself. It is a personal, vital power 
dwelling in y<m, to which you have simply and absolutely to surrender yourself. The 
spiritual life is nothing else but the communicated life of the Eternal Trinity, dwelling 
in you, claiming, not some efforts, some duties, but your whole body, soul, and spirit. 
Give yoniself up wholly to that life of God in you : let it take hold of your wholie being. 
That is loving God. And every touch of God is a touch of death to the old unregenerate 
natni^* Would you love God as perfectly as the saints, you must die to the worM as 
they : there is no other way. Now, I want to show you a modem example, to prove 
that there are no new short methods of attaining the higher life ; but that whoever 
would attiUn it must follow the way of Jesus : he must die to the world, that Jesus 
' risen and glorified may live in him. It is just seven years since the good man died 
whom I refer to. He was a Wesleyan ; that strengthens my point. He was schismatic 
by no fault of his. He was made partaker of the divine life by water and the Holy 
Ghost in the Church. He gave himself up to this divine life with marvellous sim- 
plicity, and could find no way to go forward in it but the way of all the saints and 
confessors of the Church. The life of Christ in him was manifested in no common 
power and loveliness ; because he was resolved that his fellowship in the sufferings of 
Cliliist should not be a mere phrase, but am intense reality. Brought up from a bcf 
to work on his father's small farm in Cornwall, imagine him now grown np, serv. 
ing ia a draper's shop in London. Always a good, religious boy, about the age of 
twenty higher desires after God are awakened in him. He consecrates himself to 
God with a fervour which he never relaxed. See how he grasps the true aim of 
the regenerate life. He says : — " The attainment of pure and perfect love to Christ 
and of all His mind I feel to be necessary." He grasps the means : — ** The doing 
not my own will, but the will of God ; and for this purpose denying my own will in 
all things^ small as well as great, I feel to be necessary." The grace of God leads 
him to see that it would be impossible for him to grow in grace without early rising. 
He says : — ** When I resolved to become an early riser I saw that it would be a 
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great cross, and I felt that I could not do It in mj own strength ; so I cried to God 
for help." So he began to rise half an hour earlier than the young men in the same 
house. This half-hour for prayer and reading his Bible was so blessed to him tiiat 
he wished for a longer time to de?ote to it^ and at last he was able to rise at six, and 
by degrees at four, or soon after. This habit he kept up till his death. He was led 
to form a rule of life-^" I have begun to liye by rule, and to be, as far as possible, 
regular in my habits." Every hour of the day was apportioned to its proper work. 
Feeling the strong temptation to the love of money in business, by a great effort he 
dedicates to Qod for the poor all that be earns in '* premiums;" and soon aft«r 
resolves to give up all his savings and hopes of wealth, and goes home to work on his 
father's farm for his daily bread. Here are some extracts from his journal : — ^Early 
Bising — " I am led to see the need of early rising, that I may be fully a Christian. 
Unless time is gained in the morning for prayer the spirit is weak, and nnable to 
bear the trials of the day with patience. I need to come every day to God for fresh 
supplies of grace ; the help obtained yesterday will not keep me to-day. Without 
fasting and early rising it is impossible to grow in grace." Mortification — *' It 
is my duty to watch and pray against sin, to mortify my body, to cra«ify[the 
flesh with affections and lusts as contrary to the love of Ood." Lust of the Fleshy- 
He resolved to live on plain, cheap food. Lust of the Eye — He determined' to dress 
very plainly. Pride of Life — He chose to live among the poor. Fasting*— He was 
convinced of the necessity of setting apart seasons of fasting and abstinence ; and he 
began to observe Fridays as days of special seeking of God by fasting and prayer, 
having read that the primitive Christians observed Wednesday and Friday as half 
fasts. He also resolved four times a year to fast the whole day. On Good Friday 
he fasted the whole day, for his own sins and his neighbours'. Bosom Sin — ^Finding 
that this was covetousness^ he gives to the poor all he earns in premiums, and pays 
back nine years' savings. He says, '^ Money, tongue, memory, yes, every hour of my 
life, I resolved to consecrate to the service of Qod, persuaded that there is no middle 
way. I then resolved, through the help of God— eonvinced I could not do it in my own 
strength — to do no action, great or small, that I conld not offer up to Him. Most 
holy Jesus, strengthen me, a helpless worm ! " As he grows in holiness, he grows in 
sensitiveness to sin, and is deeper in self -accusing. Sometimes he is *' in an agony 
for holiness/' through the day, while at the work in the fields. But he has sf^ecial 
times for retreat, fasting, and deeper self-examination. His examination of con- 
science is honest and spiritual. ** Do IJsleep^'' he says, '^ eat, and drink no more 
than nature really requires ? Have I had in all things a single eye to God's glory t 
Have I lived in the spirit of prayer and self-sacrifice ? " In prayer he spent six hours 
a day, and, sometimes^ for some special need, a whole night. He found this occa- 
sional night of prayer a great blessing ; and he allowed no study to trench on time of 
prayer. He gratefully watched for and received special answers. Here, in a sentence 
of one of his last letters, is the sum of his experience in spiritual life — ** Truly it 
is a great thing to be a Christian. I have found that to follow Christ fully, constant 
watchfulness and continual prayer have been necessary. Tet I have always found 
the grace of God sufficient ; though I have felt that unless I put forth my whole 
strength for the conflict, as though death and life hung in the balance, my spiritual 
enemies would overcome me. The habit of denying self in things unimportant 
brings a power in the divine life of which otherwise we can have no conception." 
He was thirty-five years of age when he died. We know what our spiritual life is. 
It is a life of miracle. It is the Eternal Trinity dwelling in the new-bom. ^I in 
them, and Thou in Me." A glory, a love, a power inconceivable, infinite, is com- 
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munioated to ns — the soul of Christ enabling th^ child of Qod to lore as God loyes, 
with Gk>d'8 love ; the mind of Christ enabling him to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge ; the body of Christ, the seed of a new and spiritual glorious 
body; the blood of Christ in his yeins, not metaphorically, but so as to giye 
eternal life to-day, enabling him to do what the 4rorld cannot do. But this super - 
natural life is not merely giyen to us in the new birth, but it also worketh in us.. * 
See it working in St. Paul. *' Always bearing about the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus might be manifested in me." See it in St. Ignatius, 
" I^ow I begin to be a disciple, for now I have ceased to care for anything in this 
world." See how it works in an English farmer's son in the nineteenth century, 
the lore of Christ constraining him to die to the world in a life of continual 
prayer and self-denial. There is no development of spiritual life in any age, but 
under this law, ''dead to the world, alive unto God." The martyr of the apostolic 
age, and the ploughboy of the nineteenth century, enter into the fulness of the super- 
natural life in Christ through a complete separation from the world — a complete 
self-renunciation in a life of prayer and mortification. This death to the world and 
the flesh must be as real as the gloiy and the life of Christ in us — real — it must con- 
sist in definite acts ; in fact) those sacrifices from which the flesh shrinks. There 
must be the pain and weariness of dying daily to self. An ill-taught country youth 
learns how to sufier for the love of Christ Are we not encouraged — yes, drawn by 
love — ^to join this holy youth in loving God, not in fine phrases and aspirations,. but 
in the honest, daily self-sacrifice of an entire surrender. Can we ever be like St. 
Paul or St. Ignatius? Why not? Have we not the one life in common with them ? 
And if we cannot do the same things which they did, is it really impossible, for the 
love of Jesus, to begin to rise half an hour earlier than the world, so as to pray I Im- 
possible to cut down vain expenses ? Impossible to save for prayer time now wasted ? 
Impossible for the love of Jesus to begin to live by rule ? Is it impossible to rise to 
the level of this untaught youth in the spiritual life — for us — ^taken into God as we 
are, filled with all the fulness of God in the life of the body of Christ? There is, 
then, a higher spiritual life within our reach — it is being attained in our own day. 
We have seen this hidden glory of Christ developed in an obscure English home, the 
same supernatural power which worked mightily in apostles and martyrs. The 
same power is working secretly yet mightily amongst us still, but always according to 
the same law. The farmer's son, though in outward separation from the Catholic 
fold, and with little knowledge, becomes more and more filled with the love of God, 
as he falls back upon the way of the saints of the primitive Church-r-a life of complete 
deadness to the world and absolute surrender to God — ^and leaves us his testimony 
that it is impossible to grow in grace but by prayer and self-denial. 



DISCUSSION. 



Mr. George Sket, of Tarn worth. 

Mt Loed Bishop, — My Christian friends, — ^The three papers which have been read this 
morning upon Spiritual Life in its Personal and Social Aspect will form a very valuable 
addition— I think a permanently valuable addition— to the records of Church Congresses. 
I rejoice to think those papers will be printed in extenso, and distributed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land in less than twenty-four hours from this moment. I 
think that fact gives a very great importance to these Church Congresses. Whatever 
is said that is worth repeating is published in the ** Daily Press." I should like to have 
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made a few remarks^ on some of those papers, bat I must oonfine my attention lor the 
few moments I have to speak to somethmg which fell from the fimt of tha speakers, 
the Hon. Mr. Wood, and I rejoice to think that these Church Cong:res8e« do oonstitate 
such a valuable medium for ventilating questions of deep interest to us all. Now m; 
experience of the retreats of which Mr. Wood spoke is very small' indeed, but I think 
,their value, even according to Mr. Wood's estimate of them, is rather exaggerated,^ be- 
cause hie kept out of sight altogether this telling fact, that every Christian man has a 
retreat every day of his life. I do not know what others might be able to do, but God 
knows I could not live for eleven months of the year without a special retreat. More- 
over, these very retreats — ^if I understand them aright — and I speak from the know- 
ledge of some friends of my own who have participated in their benefits, and value 
them highly— so far (do not let this be misunderstood) from their ministering to the 
rest of the body, and to the quiet and cahn of the mind— those long-continued religious 
exercises unfit f on duty for the time. Now my notion of a retreat is thisr— The sunrise 
brings the call to work and duty ; a man leaves his chamber having committed himself 
to his God, and asked for guidance and strength for the day ; he summouA his family to 
family prayer, and then leaves his home for the work of the day. If the mail has any 
spiritual life he takes Christ with him. He can say, " For me to live is Christ," and 
*' The life that I now live, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
Himself for me ; " and the man who knows what spiritual life is, knows this ; he acts 
upon it, and takes his Saviour with him into his business or occupation, whatever it 
may be. The last speaker (the Bev. G. Congreve) spoke of an instance in which six 
hours of the day were devoted to continuous prayer. I venture to think that, except in 
very special cases indeed, this is not a right application of time. I know that I could 
not, and I believe very few of those to whom I am speaking could, give six hours a day 
to serious prolonged devotion ; but I do know, what many of you aho know, what it 
is amidst the occupations of life, when you may be tried and sorely pressed by an immense 
amount of labour, to shoot up like arrows, heavenwards, one's prayers twenty, ay, 
a hundred times a day. The passage between your home and your place of business, 
the road you travel, or the journey you make by railway, are, as it were, studded with 
your daily prayers as you go to and fro. So also, your counting-house, your plfl/^ of 
business, your study, are all witnesses to continual prayers offered up to God during 
he busy hours of the day. Now, dear friends, when, the night comes and the body is 
wearied, the labours of the day having been performed, and the promise of daily strength 
for daily duty having again been fulfilled, then there comes the time of retreat^— the 
•quiet evening spent in the family circle, or, perhaps, in studying in your library. The 
family are again assembled for prayer and praise, the sins of the day confessed, the 
blessings of the day thankfully acknowledged, and yourself and your family committed 
to the loving care and keeping of your Heavenly Father ; and then to your chamber 
^ain. There is the nightly retreat* I am old enough now to confess that that has 
been the most blessed retreat of all to me. Except in oases of sickness, I have never 
•omitted for the twenty years of my married life, reading one or two chapters of 
the Word of Grod aloud to my wife when we have retired to our own room, and we have 
found that to be a most valuable practice. Then comes again the private prayer, the 
-commending one's self again to God, drawing closer and closer to Him, and entering 
into that sweet, close, indescribable communion with God which none can know but 
those who are led by the Spirit, and walk in the Spirit, who acknowledge continually 
the presence of their God and Saviour, and live as in that presence ; but time forbids 
me to enlarge. Before sitting ^down, ^however, I desire to mention one very great 
hindrance to spiritual life, which occurred to me during the reading of these papers — 
the not taking sufficient care to guard and control the thoughts. When we consider how 
many lu>urs of every day are passed not in positive close application to work, considering 
the hours passed in travelling, walking, and in listless conversation, what avenues are 
there for the entrance of the temptations of Satan by means of the thoughts ! I have 
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found hj my own experience that the greatest enemy to spiritual life iii my own soul 
has been the not keeping sufficient cmre and guardianship and watchfulness over my 
thoQi^ta. I ask you just to receive this suggestion, try to work it out in your own 
minds, rememberiDg that " as a man thinketh in his heart so is he *'— that these thoughts 
are the seeds of actions ; evil thoughts, in fact, are like the little thieves who creep into 
the dwelling by some small crevice, and then open the door to the whole gang. 



The Eev. Francis Allen. 



I AM astonished at my own audadty in qpeaking to this Congress, above all, upon this 
subject ; but there is a thing which I feel strongly impelled to say, and which, believe 
me, I hope to speak of in a proper spirit^in the spirit, let me say in passing, which I 
hope will resemble that which waa set before me in the sermon of Canon Miller the 
other di^y, for which I thank him fxom my heart, and I feel impelled to speak of the 
great blessing which the use of confession has been to my own and many other aouls. 
You have heard it spoken of by a layman ; bear with me if I speak of it with regard to 
my own use of it as if I were a layman, and also in acting as a priest. I am the more 
constrained to do this, because last night we heard Canons Miller and Hoars put before 
us, kindly and lovingly, the opposite view, and I should have liked to say some- 
thing on the other aspect of the question. You know it is said by the highest of all 
authorities that when the good seed has fallen into a certain kind of ground the cares 
of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things entering in, 
choke the word, and It becometh unfruitful. Surely, therefore, it is a great question in 
speaking of the spiritual life to ask how that which chokes the spiritual life may best be 
rooted out ; and, in leaking of this, we, who have used confession, and we who have 
been God's instruments in administering its blessings to others, surely stand upon a 
vantage ground, which those who have not used it cannot possibly occupy. I do not 
say this to fling an imputation of ignorance or anything of the kind against those who 
have conscientious objections against this practice. I only mean to say, that we who 
speak of it from experience speak of it from what no one can gainsay or contradiot. I 
can say for myself, and I believe that all who have used this means of grace can say, 
that the most blessed day in their lives was that on which, having made their first con- 
fession, they received the cleansing of the precious blood through absolution. There- 
fore we speak of that which we know, and testify of that which we have seen ; and the 
effect, so far from weakening the sense of personal responsibility, or making us put the 
Church or any individual in the place of our Lord, has been, amongst all our imperfec- 
tions, to give us something more of a personal love to, and a consciousness of the pre- 
sence of, our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, when we speak of the spiritual life^ I do 
entreat you to remember that this is a great matter. There are many who carry about 
a secret burden of unpardoned and unrepented sin which eats like a canker into the 
soul, and prevents the poor sinner setting out upon that road which leads to heavenly 
joy. I do beseech any here present who have such a weight to see whether this will 
not help them ; and if they use it and find it fail, they will at least be no worse than 
they were before. But I maintain, from my onm experience, and that of all whom I 
ever met, that if they come rightly (and the very act of confession intensifies sorrow for 
sin), they will feel their burden of sins drop oflt as they kneel at the foot of the cross, 
and as the Lord Jesus Christ by His own ordinance washes their souls in His own most 
cleansing blood. I beseech those of my reverend brethren who are strongly opposed to 
this practice (which undoubtedly the Church of England allows, and which I may say 
the Bible approves of) to be careful how (in their fear of certain dangers which I am 
not going to say are imaginary, for I do not know that there is any ordinance which 
may not be abused ; yet as one of the Homilies says, the abuse of a thing doth not 
forbid the lawful use), they act and speak in opposition to this blessed ordinance. I 
beg them to pause and consider well whether in keeping people back from the use of 
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eonteuHon thej may not be olieckiiig the progrets of divine gnee in the sonl, and tlnow- 
ing the poor sinner back witb liie sine on his oonsdenoe unpardoned and unsaved. I 
have never met with one who has not found comfort from coming to me. I do not say 
that all persevere. I remember seeing a letter in a piq>er in which a clergyman said, 
"If some of the London priests knew what their so-called penitents are when they 
come down into the country, they would change their opinions." Now, I must say that 
we do not for a moment assert that every one who comes to confession perseveres to the 
end ; but we say that it is God*s ordinance, and a blessed means of grace to many. 
Moreover, I know that it is a matter as to which many good people are greatly mistaken ; 
they say that it is putting a priest in the place of Christ ; to that I emphatically say, 
No. The priest brings the soul of the penitent to Christ, and Christ to the souL It ii 
true that the Church of Rome says, " Tou mu$t confess ;** many Protestant sects say, 
Tou shall not;" but we must all admit that the Church of England lovii^y says, 
Tou Tnap," Indeed, I should say she says more, for she says tha^ the sick person 
shall be "mavtd to make a special confession of his sins if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter." It does not say only that he should confess *'any 
weighty matter," but that also he should be moved to make "a special confession of 
his sins." And then the order goes on, ''After which confession, the priest shall 
absolve him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort,— Our Lbrd Jesus Christ, 
Who hath left power to His Church to absolve all sinners who traly repent and believe 
in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine offences ; and by His authority committed 
to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost." I should say also that the words in the " Warning for the Cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion,*' " Let him come to me, or tp some other discreet and 
learned minister of God's Word,'* mean that he ought to come to the priest for ** the 
benefit of absolution " if he feel hindered from communion by his sins. If you knew, 
as I know, the terrible universality of secret sins amongst form lads and young men in 
country districts, you would be very careful how you condemned the practice of confes- 
sion. If you only knew the blessing of confession and absolution upon many of these 
youths, you wonld not undervalue that which I believe to be a blessed ordinance of God. 
Why I only this very morning I received a letter from one of these poor lads (who, 
through confessicm and absolution, had been delivered from the bondage of very terrible 
sin) beginning '* My dearest Mr. Allen." And surely what our Lord said to His apostles, 
and what the Bishop has said to us at our ordination, is not a hollow mockery, but a 
blessed reality — ** Whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven, and whose sins thou 
dost retain they are retained." If one soul should be led to seek God*s healing grace in 
this ordinance, we should never cease to be thankful. The saintly Keble said he walked 
about his parish in darkness as to its state, because of the neglect of this ordinance ; and 
you will ren^ember that only the other day the Bishop of Manchester said that he dare 
not prohibit the use of confession, because one of his most jsealous deigymen told him 
that it was such an effectual means of grace in dealing with souls. 



Canon Hoare* 

I FEEL myself in a difficult position, because I spoke last night upon the subject of con- 
fession ; and I think it much to be regretted that I should be dragged in on all occasions. 
I am not, therefore^ going to enter into any discussion respecting what has just been 
said, but I must express my entire disagreement with a great deal of what has been 
expressed ; and the reason of it is this, I feel as a Churchman that I delight to keep to 
the great principles laid down in our Prayer Book, and I cannot see there any sanction 
for habitual confession. In the next place, I believe that if we want spiritual life we 
must keep very closely to the teaching of Holy Scripture. I have carefully examined, 
with reference to this particular subject, all the apostolic epistles, and I have come to 
the conclusion that, although they enter into all the details of Christian life, there is 
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tiot one single allaelonin tbem to the practice of conferaion or miniaterial absolution. 
L prefer, therefore, to keep very closely to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. There 
&i*e whole epistles, and passages of other epistles, giving full directions to presbyters 
and other mimsters. There are also epistles addressed to the churches alluding to their 
relationship to those presbyters ; and if the subject of confession filled the same place 
in apostolic truth whidi it does in some Of our modem teaching, I cannot understand 
iiow It should be wholly omitted from those epistles. Now, with reference to spiritual 
life, I am thoroughly persuaded that there is no subject which enters more closely and 
deeply into the secret anxieties of the human heart. I am persuaded that there are 
thousands and tens of thousaAds of conscientious persons longing for growth in spiritual 
life — ^persons who use every means they know of, giving largely of their substance, 
freely devoting their time and energy to the eause of Ood, but with their souls not 
satisfied in their earnest longing for spiritual life. Many have said to me in my own 
parish, "My heart is dead^whatever I do my heart is dead!'* and I remember being 
exceedingly struck by a passage in one of six sermons- " On the Life of Justification,'* by 
a person well>known to many in this room (Rev. George Body), in which he says words 
to this effect — I will not undertake that I quote with exact correctness — "Tou have 
taken pains ; you have attended to prayer ; you have fasted ; you have used Qiortifioa- 
;tion ; you have been to confession, and have received absolution ; you have been to the 
Boly Communion ; you have done all that you know what. to do, and you tell me still 
that your poor heart is dead and unsatisfied." Kow, I want to know in what way such 
a case as that can be met. When a person is really craving and unsatisfied, how can 
the craving be supplied ? Let me just mention one point in the few moments remaining 
for me, How did spiritual death come in ? Was it not at the very moment of separation 
from God 7 Then, how is spiritual life to be restored ? By the removal of the separa- 
tion, by the restorstion of fellowship. " If any man be in Christ he is a new creature,'* 
says the Apostle Paul; ^'old things are passed away, behold all things are become 
new.'* That is spiritual life, and how does it come in? ** All things are of God who 
^ath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation,*' The question, therefore, is. Is it to be life before reconciliation, or is it 
4o be reconciliation before life? Must I wait till I am conscious of life before I trust 
for reconciliation through the '* precious blood? '* or may I oome at once, even when I 
urn dead and conscious of my death, to throw myself at His feet just as I am for a full, 
free, and perfect reconciliation? I say that death came by separation from God, and 
life must come through restoration and reconciliation ; and those who are thirsting for 
Jife, and earnestly praying for life, will find that life by going, just as they are, without 
waiting for anything, to the Throne of Grace with the earnest prayer, **For Thy 
name's sake, O Lord, pardon my iniquity,** not because it is small, but ** because it is 
fireat.** 



The Rev. Prebendary Codd. 

I HAVE no right to stand before this great Congress except as a busy, practical, country 
clergyman ; but I wish to speak to you from my experience as such, because it strikes 
me very forcibly that the spiritual life in its personal and social aspect, as it concerns 
the parochial clergy, first and beyond all, Inust surely have a very special importance 
in relation to the spiritual life In its personal and social aspect of the Church at large. 
Bear with me, then, while I venture to add a very few words to this deeply-interesting 
discussion from my own personal convictions and experience ; and I believe that in whieirt 
I say I shall only be striking a common chord in the hearts of many of my brother clergy. 
We are all of us, I am persuaded, sorely overburdened with the thousand little details 
of work in the daily routine of a pastor's life : and yet who of us do not feel, that if we 
Are to be a spiritual power in the world, our own spiritual life must, indeed, be very 
specially nourished ; for unless the life of the true convert is quick and powerful in ui. 
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how shall we be a convertiitg power in the world ? How shall we, Unless we know the 
power of Divine love in our own hearts, be able to wann the heattt of otiiers ? Unlea» 
our own lamps be kept bright and bnming, how shall we give light to obr people ? Bu^. 
what I have felt for many years past is, that my own spiritual Ufa really suffers beoause 
its Titality is so sadly frittered away by the distnicting details of daily paroohial work t 
and I would plead with my brothers and sisters of the laity in the Ohfirch, and ask 
them if they have not the time, and the power, and the will, to assist thehr clergy far more- 
than they have hitherto done— to relieve them of a con8ldeht>ble portiMi of " table '*' 
work — and for this reason especially, because then we should have so much more time- 
for feeding and strengthening the lif e'of faith in ourselves, and thereby more effectually 
strengthening our people. And first, we should be able to give far more time than we- 
now commonly do, not merely to the critical reading of God's holy Wc«d, but to the 
work of devout study and meditation, — andso to carry out in ourselves, first the teaching 
of one of the Church's best known collects, but whiohy I fear, is too little realised in the 
lives of most of us, that we should **read, max'k, learn, and inwardly digest" the Word 
of God, if we would ** embrace and ev^ hold fast the blessed hcpe of everlasting life." 
Then, further, surely we, the cleigy, want more time for prayer and devotional exercises, 
in order that the life of faith may be strengthened within usl I do not ask of my 
brethren whether they are in the habit of observing the Church's ancient hours : but 
let me ask this, — ^beyond our accuatomed morning and evening prayers, how many of us 
are in the habit of retiring, if it be only for a few minutes, for noon-day devotions? 
And if not, is it too much to ask, as a practical outcome of this morning's conference, 
that we will make it our resolve this day— both for our own sakes, and for the spiritual^ 
life of the Church,— thus far, at the least, to tread in the steps of the holy Psalmist, by 
letting our requests be made known unto Grod, at morning, and at evening, and at 
noon-day. You will find it a wonderful means of strengthening and refreshing your own 
spiritual life in the midst of your daily work, thereby strengthening'your iHrethren also. 
Once more : — ^if we have reason to thank God that the spiritual life of the Church has 
ia these latter days been wonderfully quickened {of which these Chureh Congressea 
are surely a maaifeat token), I believe most firmly it is (I w<m't say ^moiatt first and 
above all), because the Church and olargy of this land have, yeiu' by year, become more 
deeply convinced of this truth, that whereas the spiritual life can only be sostaiaed by 
communion with God, it is in the blessed sacrament of our Saviour's Body and Blood, 
frequently and devoutly received, that the individual Christian, in his innermost spiri- 
tual being, is brought into closest communion with his God* And, believing this with all 
my heart, I would plead once more with my brother clergy — ^I do not ask for (what I do 
not see my way to in my own parish), a daily celebration ; but I do ask of you, for your 
own sakes, as well as for the sake of your flocks, that you will give your people and yonr> 
selves (what surely has sufficient of primitive and even apostolical sanction), the oppor- 
tunity of at least a weekly communion. I should like to have added a few words on 
what, in my own neighbourhood, we have found to be the special value and general 
appreciation of '* one day reiareats " for the clergy during one or more of the Ember 
Seasons; but time wUInot allow. 



The Eight Eev. Bishop Perry. 

It was not my intention to speak this morning, but some remarks which have been 
made during the course of this meeting, first hf the Hon. Mr. Wood, and then by a 
clergyman who addressed you shortly afterwards, have constrained me to occupy a small 
portion of your time. Mr. Skey, in his excellent address, spoke upon the subfett of 
retreats to such good effect that I feel I need say nothing further upon that point, except 
that there appears to me to be a great danger of separating our life into two distinct 
parts— The one our religious life, and the other our worldly life. If the plan adopted 
by Mr. Wood were carried out, I think there would be great danger of this consequence 
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following. The life so beautifully described by Mr. Skey, appears to me to be far more 
consistent with the true Christian life set before us in the Holy Scriptures. Besides 
retreats, the Hon. Mr. Wood spoke respecting the ** Holy Eucharist " (I very much 
prefer the name of either "The Lord's Supper," or "The Holy Communion,** which are 
those used in Scripture and our Prayer-Book, although I have no objection to the other). 
N0W9 God forbid thai I ^ould depreciate the value of that holy ordinance— one of the 
two espeoially instituted by our Lord Himself ; but I think there is at present a danger 
of exaggerating its importance in comparison with other means of grace ; and I could 
not at all respond to the remark of Mr. Wood that the administration of it is the most 
important part of a minister's work. I have no objection to weekly o<nnmUnioD, but 
there is a danger from the constitution of our nature of resting in outward acts to the 
neglect of inward Spiritual feelings. I was lately told of a remark made by a young lady 
to a clergyman of my acquaintance, which I fear ezpressejs the secret feeling of very 
many at the present time. She said to him, *' I think if I go to early communion and 
spend & certain portion of the day in prayer, I may have the rest of the day to myself." 
KoW we must remember that the whole of our days are to be consecrated in one way or 
oth^ to the Lord. Whether we are in private or in public we are never to forget Wlioso 
we are and Whom we profess to serve. I would remind those of my reverend brethren 
who are accustomed to speak so constantly about the Lord's Supper (not, as I said before, 
that I would depreciate in any degree the viilue of that ordinance), that of all the epistles 
only one containB any reference to it ; and that in the two chapters in which it is men- 
tioned the tone of the inspired writing is wholly different from that of many books now 
pnblisheii on the subject. I would pass to another most important subject — that of 
confession and absolution. I cannot now enter into the question of the interpretation 
of our Blessed Lord's words to His disciples recorded in the twentieth chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John. I would only say that I entirely differ from many of my reverend 
brethren in that interpretation which they put upon his language ; and I would put this 
fact earnestly before them — that there is no trace whatever of the apostles ever receiving 
a confcfssion of the kind which is now enforced, or at least encouraged and enjoined, or 
of their exercising the power of absolution which is now claimed for the ministers of 
Christ. I do feel that it is most important for us at this time that we should appeal to 
Holy Scripture. With reference to confession : 1 do liot doubt that a number of my 
brethren who advocate it are thoroughly conscientious and earnest men, and that they 
believe in their hearts that they are thereby promoting true religion and piety among 
tile people to whom they minister ; but it appears to me that they deceive themselves 
through confounding two totally different things ; the receiving with a view to absolu- 
tion by the priest of a confession of all the sins which have been committed since a 
former confession, and the receiving by a Christian minister of the confession of a par- 
ticular sin which is burdening a man's heart, or the inquiry into the lives of those com- 
mitted to his charge, with the view of using Scripture, the " salve of holy writ," as 
I believe it is called in one of our homilies, for the spiritual comfort and strength of any 
who ait9 so burdened. I feel very strongly, for I think experience plainly teaches us the 
danger of persons thinking that they have obtained forgiveness of their sins, and may go 
home in peace when they have made a confession of their sins to a fellow-creature, and 
received from him the assurance of pardon, without even going (I believe this is fre- 
quently the case) to Gtod Himself, to pour out their hearts before Him, and ask Hiin to 
speak peace to their souls, by giving to them the witness which He alone can give— the 
witness of His Spirit with their spirits that they are His children, washed from the 
guilt of their sins, Itnd made heii^ of everlasting life. 
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Archdeacon Earle. 

In order that I may be very practical upon this mygterioua subject, a subject too 
often treated in a spirit of mystioiBm, I will avoid any remarks bearing either upon 
the opinions of those who agree, or may differ from me ; and I will simply ask you 
and^myself this one question, — Is there any simple practical act of daily Christian life 
whereby every one of us, learned or unlearned, young or old, may be able from this 
day forward to put into practical use much of the wisdom to which we have listened 
to-day f I think there is. I think there is one act which you and I day by day msy 
enter into, an act of solemn intercession for others, whereby we may both deepen our 
own spiritual life, and cause it to flow forth upon society at large. But here arises s 
question. What do I mean by intercession f What do I mean by intercessory prayer? 
I do not limit it to a few words said during family devotion, useful though they are 
as reminders of the mediation of Christ for us all, and as reminders of our common 
duties ; I do not mean the use of the solemn words of our '' Book of Common Prayer,'* 
beautiful though they are, coming to us consecrated and hallowed by the use of ages 
here below, and by countless answers from above ; but I mean something far more 
solemn, more personal, more individual than this. I mean a solemn act which eveiy 
worker for the Church, whioh every Christian man and woman, ought to go through 
every day, a pleading before and with the Lord Jesus Christ as He sits in His glmi- 
fied humanity, at the right hand of the Father, a pleading of our own royal priesthood 
in Him. I mean that it is our duty to try and mingle our lives, as they bear on the 
lives of others, with the present life of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and there is no way, 
believe me, in which this can be done so practically, and so fully, as by a conscious 
act of intercession. It may be a very brief act. You go to the Lord and say, with 
those words in your heart which inspire Christian men to Christian thought and act^ 
^ Greater works than these shall ye do, because I go to My Father," and in humility, 
not in presumption, you say, '' Let me mingle my prayers with Thy prayers, evsr 
going up for those who believe in Thee In the world; let me mingle the forces of my 
life with the forces of Thy life, as Thou sittest at the right hand of Ood the Father," 
the Head of redeemed humanity, the Source of all Christian activity and life. This 
must deepen jrour spiritual life, and, further, it will alter the whole tone of your life 
towards those who are around you. Do we not sometimes forget those words of 
our Lord, in which He, in the synagogue of Kazareth, applied the words of Isaiah to 
Himself, of the Spirit resting upon Him ? What was to be the outcome of the rest- 
ing of the Spirit upon the Son of Man ? It was that His life was to be a most prac- 
tical life, conferring benefits upon all those who needed them, — blessing, comfort^ 
pardon, and relief. So I say, when we speak of the Spirit resting upon us, and of 
various developments of the spiritual life, we are, indeed, to seek for spiritual force 
by trying to mingle the current of our life with the current of our Lord's life, and to 
find evidence of our spiritual condition in actions similar to His. If every day you 
gave up even a quarter of an hour to this solemn act, carrying the needs of your 
families, of your parishes and the people around you, solemnly, in a priestly act in 
that priesthood we all enjoy in common with members of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, think how that would affect you in your daily life. Every relation of life would 
be altered, every relative duty of your life sanctified and made easy. It is one of 
the A.B.C.S of Christian life that our spiritual relationships to each other are 
instantly altered by the touch of intercessory prayer. Have you an enemy ! Pray 
for him. If you want to understand ypur duty to your neighbour, use intercessory 
prayer for him. How well I remember years ago, when one Sunday morning I was 
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in a cburoh in a seaport of thk county, and there was danger ; it being a very boisterous 
day, there were vexy few in church, but there was sitting near me a simple nwn in 
■a fisher^s garb, and I heard his voice mingling with mine through all the service. 
Later on the storm increased, and there was a wreck upon the shore. I went down 
and came across this man in the dark and blinding storm ; he recognised my Toice 
and said, ** I want to ask you a question, I see you are a clergyman, why is it that 
aometimes when I go out in stormy weather in a life-boat, to save men's lives, often- 
times at the risk of my own, I cannot^ when the storm is wildest and real peril upon 
up, utter a word of prayer, and all I can do is to pull at the oar with all my strength, 
•or hold the tiller with all my will, as if on my exertions alone depended all Uiese 
lives f " I asked a few questions as to his religious life and use. Then he said that 
«yery day of his life he prayed for himself, and gave up a portion of time to an inter- 
cessory act, asking Christ to allow him to mingle the powers of his life with His ; 
and I could not help answering, ** The reason is because being saturated with this 
spirit of real life, it comes. out /rom you as spiritual life always will come out from 
truly spiritual men, not in cries for rescue in the hour of danger, not in excited words, 
but ill strong and earnest action, and in noble deeds/' So I would ask you to go home 
tor^Ay* Aud determine from henceforth to try to deepen your own spiritual life by 
th^ solemn i^ct of daily intercession, and to try and let go the currents of a new and 
more spiritual force upon the world at large, by having every morning of your lives 
«^aoged the relations of yourselves towards those with whom you will have to deal 
during the day, by an act of intercessory prayer such as I have described. 



The Eight Rev. the President. 

I WISH to say a very few words myself with some reference to what we have heard 
this momiDg, because I suppose there is no one here who has not been very much 
impressed, and very much moved, by all that has been said by speakers who are 
evidently in earnest and speak from their hearts. I could have wished, indeed, that 
we had heard a little more on spiritual life in its social aspect, which, except in that 
most valuable and interesting paper which was read to us by Prebendaiy Clark, has 
hardly been touched upon. There are not a few most important questions on which 
I should have wished to hear the thoughts and opinions of religious men as bearing 
on our ordinaiy life in society and in our dealings with one' another ; but the sub- 
ject, perhaps, was too large, and so it has happened that almost every one has 
confined himself to the personal aspect of spiritual life alone. Yet even here it seems 
to me that there has been one omission, and an omission of no small importance ; 
because, as it seems to me, in all that has been said this morning, there has not been 
a sufficient recognition of the infinite variety of spiritual life, and of the many, many 
forms which it assumes in different people ; and one speaker after another, not un- 
naturally, has been pressing on our attention that which his own experience, either 
personal or public, has made him feel and think. There has been something of a 
tendency to foi^t that in this mieitter, perhaps more than in any other, we are by no 
means alike. I am quite sure that there are a great many religious people indeed 
who nevertheless would not cast their religious forms, their religious observances, 
their religious life altogether, in anything like the same nioulds as we have heard 
described. In particular, it seemed to me that there was one form of personal 
religious life which did not receive quite the notice that was due to it, — I mean what 
1 may call the childlike life which, perhaps, does not make " long prayers," nor spend 
A great deal of time on the Bible, nor, perhaps, observe a great many observances, 
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and yet is bo full at all timea of a constant tense ol our Lord's t>reBence, niters 
itself in so many silent, hidden prayera, expresses itself so often, unconsciotuly 
almost, and at any rate without attracting any notice, in slight unohtrnsiye acts of 
demotion, and as to which, perhaps, he who liresit would hardly speak of it as in any 
' hSgh sense religious ; yet I am quite sure that I have seen those who hare fired this 
life, and of whom, when one knew them weU, it was quite impossible to doubt that 
they were veiy near to God, and that the spiritual life was steadily growing within 
thenk There is, of course, a little danger in speiddng of this, because there is a 
danger that men may too readily fancy that ^they are themselves living such a Kfe, 
whilst they are doing very little indeed in coming closer daily to God. Tet I think 
it ought not to be quite passed by. So also there are other forms of spiritual Iffe in 
very many men which I cannot now stop to describe ; but I riiould like to end with 
one word, and that is, that in this matter, more than in any other, controversy is 
likely to do great mischief. We are so very apt to think that the means we find useful 
are the only means that can be useful, and that if others will not follow in our path 
they are not following in the right path. There is no matter in which it is of more 
importance to be constantly on our guard than that of attempting to make our owa. 
spiritual experience the measure of the spiritual life of others. I am very glad to 
thii^ that what has been said of a controversial character has been said so gently, 
and has been received so quietly. I hope that we shall carry away with us the sense 
that controversy is never justifiable unless it is absolutely under the dominion of 
the most entire charity — ^unless not only charity runs through it all, but that humility 
which is always ready to acknowledge — *' This seems to me to be the truth, but I 
know that I only 'see through a glass darkly,' and I cannot prescribe for others." 
I will now ask you to join in singing a hymn, and, then, before I pronounce the 
blessing, to join in silent prayer for about a minute. 



FRIDAY AFTERNOON, eth OCTOBER. 



Earl Nelson took the Chair in the Guildhall at 

Half-past Two. 



DUE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

PAPERS. 
The Eakl of Devon. 

The subject to which I have been requested to invite the attention of 
the Congress is one which, if at the present time it possesses special pro- 
minence, is also to be regarded with interest in its connection during 
past centuries with various European States. 

The commencement of the formal and definite connection bl Clhurch 
and State may, perhaps, with sufficient correctness, be placed in the reign 
of Constantine. 

Previously to that time, from the introduction of Christianity into the 
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Roman Empire, the Cburch simply consisted of separate bodies of believer^ 
each pK»bably with their priest, subordinate and responsible^ doubtless, 
tQ the bishops, but Bot bound together by any tie, other than that of 
a oommon faith, and in no way recognised or adopted by the civil 
power. ^' It was," says Hallam, '' among the first effects of the con- 
version of Ccmstantine to give not only a security, but a legal sanction 
to the. territorial acquisitions of the Church. Thenceforward the Church 
became an element of increasing, though varying, importance in the 
political organisation of the State. It received from time to time oon^ 
fiidsrable accessions of wealth from the voluntary munificence of princes 
and their subjects, and the establishment of the obligation to pay tithes 
(at first to the bishop, and subsequently to the patron or to the rector of 
each parish), placed its possessions on a legal and permanent looting, 
while the jurisdiction of bishops, originally arbitralive over those who 
eoneented to refer civil disputes to them, became, as yeans passed on, of 
a ooeveive character, at Itoast as regards the clergy." 

That the iafiuence of the bishop was felt and recognised in the court 
of the sovereign, there is evidence to show, even in periods not long sub- 
sequent to the HLvasion of the Boman Empire by the Goths. Again, in 
our own country, the bishop sat for several centuries, with the earl of the 
county, in the local tribunal While, however, in each separate locality 
the influence of the Church was thus recognised, and the share of the 
bishop in local government admitted as an important element in society, 
aa then constituted, there was gradually growing up. an ecdesiastii^ 
power which was destined in great measure to overshadow local branches 
of the Church, and to exercise a powerful influence for many centuries 
over the different states of Europe. In the early constitution of the 
Church as an organised body, the Boman Empire after it became Christian 
was divided into patriarchates, each patriarchate containing within it a 
certain number of bishops* sees. Origin^ly these patriarchates were 
equal in dignity, and each patriarch was independent of any eztecnal 
ecclesiastical authority in the jurisdiction over his own patriarchate. 
Within the pale of the Western Church, however (to which alone I now 
refer), the Bishop of Bome, always recognised as one of the patriarchs, 
aoquiced gradually, from various causes, a predominating power which, 
uudep Gregory the first and his successors, led to the diminution of the 
independent action of local branches of the Church, as in other respects, 
ea more particularly in their relation to the civil government of the 
seyesal countries in which they existed. To attempt to explain in detail 
the changes which thus took place, would be foreign to the main purpose 
of thia paper ; it may, perhaps be sufficient to refer to one subject of con- 
test between the ecclesiastical and secular powers, viz., the claim on the 
pact of the papacy to retain and exercise the right of investiture, as 
xegardft persons nominated by the sovereign to episcopal sees. 

This daim, long disputed and with very various success in various 
countries of Europe, has now, generally in Boman Catholic countries, 
focmed ev^itually the subject of a concordat, under which its recognition 
has been subjected to qualifications and conditions varying in extent and 
stringency. 

iFrom the relations of the Church to the State, however, ix^ other 
countries of Europe, it is now time to pass to a brief sketch of the 
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analogous progress of events in our own country. Without adverting to 
the introduction of Christianity in pre-Sazon times, to the mission of 
Augustine and Paulinus from Rome towards the close of the 6th century, 
or the later spread of Christian truth through the efforts of the monks 
of lona and Lindisfarn, it may be sufficient to pass on to the period when, 
in 668, Theodore of Tarsus, a Greek monk, was dispatched from Bome, 
in order to reguhite and consolidate the organisation of the Church of 
England and place its relation to the see of Borne on a more defined and 
permanent footing. ** The first Christian missionaries/' says Mr. Green 
in his late history of the people of England, ''strangers in a heathen hmd, 
had attached themselves necessarily to the courts of the kings who were 
their first converts, and their diocese was naturally nothing but the 
kingdom. Theodore's first woi^ was to add many new sees to the old 
ones ; his second was to group all of them round the one centre of 
Canterbury. The new prelates, gathered in synod after synod, acknow- 
ledged the authority of their own primate. The organisation of the 
episcopate was followed, by the organisation of the parish system, and the 
missionaries became settled clergy. 

'' In this work of organisation Theodore was unconsciously doing a 
political work. This policy clothed with a sacred form, and surrounded 
with divine sanctions the national unity which had aa yet rested on no 
basis but the sword. 

''The single throne of the one primate of Canterbury, accustomed 
men's minds to a single throne for their own temporal overlord. The 
regular subordination of priest to bishop, of bishop to primate, in the 
administration of the Church, supplied a mould on which the civil organisa- 
tion of the State quickly shaped itself. Above all, the councils gathered 
by Theodore were the first of all national gatherings for general legislation. 

" It was at a much later time that the wise men of Wessex, os Nor- 
thumbria, or Mercia, learnt to come together in the Witenagemote of ail 
England. It was the ecclesiastical sjmods which led the way to our 
national parliaments." 

Under this form of external organisation the Anglican branch of the 
Church has continued to the present day, collateral to, but connected 
with, the State, though its relation to its secular, ally has from time to 
time experienced various changes. To dwell on these in detail, would 
be inconsistent with the time allotted to the present subject, but there 
are certain leading events to which reference must be made. In the 
reign of William the Conqueror, the separation of the Church jurisdiction 
from the secular business of the courts of law was, under the advice and by 
the influence of Archbishop Lanfranc, effectually carried out. " From that 
time," says Stubbs in his " Constitutional History of England," " bishops 
and archdeacons were to have courts of their own (in place of holding 
ecclesiastical pleas in the hundred court) to try causes by canonical instead 
of by customary law, and to allow no spiritual questions to. come before 
laymen as judges, though in case of contumacy, the offender might be 
excommunicated, and the king and sheriff were to enforce the punishment'* 

The recognition of the papal court as a tribunal of appeal from these 
purely ecclesiastical courts, and the great extension of the legatine admini- 
stration, naturally followed. These appeals to Bome, however, tended to 
paralyse the regular jurisdiction of the dioceses, and much disorder sub- 
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seqnently resulted, which, aggravated by the secular anarchy of Stephen's 
reign, prepared the way for the Constitutions of Clarendon in the time of 
Henry II. and the struggle which followed, with all its results, down to 
the Eeformation. 

Among those constitutions agreed to at a meeting of bishops and 
barons held in 1164, it was among other things distinctly provided, not- 
withstanding the opposition of Becket, that no ecclesiastical appeal was 
to go further than the archbishop without the consent of the king, an 
exercise of control on the part of the head of the State over the Church 
which afforded an early example of a policy adopted by later sovereigns. 

During the reigns which followed, we find in England (as, indeed, 
though with less energy, in other European States) many proofs of a deter* 
mination, on the part of the State, to withstand the endeavours made by 
the papacy to extend its despotic power. The Statute of Provisors under 
Edward III., and the Statute|of Premunire passed in the reign of Eichard 
n.9 which subjected to the penalties of forfeiture and perpetual imprison-* 
ment all persons bringing into the kingdom papal bulls for translation 
of bishops and other enumerated purposes, are among the more remark-* 
able examples. 

I proceed, however, to that which has a more immediate bearing on the 
present subject, the consideration, viz., of the relation of Church and State 
in this country after the Eeformation ; and on this point I cannot do 
better than refer to and quote (sometimes largely) from the pamphlet 
entitled *^ Remarks on the Royal Supremacy " which was published by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1850. 

Mr. Qladstone, after briefly enumerating the declarations made by 
the Church by way of concession, contained in the formal acknowledg- 
ment of the king in 1530 as being lord and head over the Church, by 
both houses of the clergy in convocation, and the petition which was 
embodied in it, for the appointment of a commission to review the Church 
laws then subsisting, refers to the Statute ist Elizabeth, cap. i, section 
17, uniting and annexing to the Crown all lawful jurisdiction, spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, which had theretofore been, or might lawfully be, 
exercised by any spiritual or ecclesiastical power or authority, and quotes 
the canon of 1604 and 1640. To attempt to reproduce the arguments, 
vrould be to do little justice to its clearness and force, but it may be suffi- 
cient to state that the conclusion at which he arrives is, in substance, that 
the Statute (above referred to) contains '* no notice of such a meaning as 
that the Crown either originally was the source and spring of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, or was to become such by virtue of the annexation of the 
powers recited in the Statute, that the powers given are corrective^ not 
directive or motive powers, powers for the reparation of defect and the 
reform of abuses, but not powers on which the ordinary legitimate and 
regular administration of the offices of the Church in any way depends 
for its original and proper sanction. '^ There had been in the Church " 
(again I quote from Mr. Gladstone) ^' from its first existence as a spiritual 
society, a right to govern, to decide, to adjudge for spiritual purposes, 
and though in course of time that authority came to be backed with the 
force of temporal law, still the inherent self-governing authority for 
spiritual purposes was not thereby abolished or impaired. If thie be so, 
it may justly be contended, that the principles recognised in the Statutes 
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passed at the time of the Eeformation, are such as should regulate the 
relation of the State to the Church, since, while under the laws by which 
the jurisdiction of the see of Eome was cut off, to the temporalty was 
formally assigned the care of matters temporal, with no less distinctness 
the care of matters spiritual was assigned to the spiritualty of the realm, 
and further, it was provided that ecclesiastical laws should fte adminis- 
tered by ecclesiastical judges." 

From the necessarily limited length of the present paper, it would be 
impracticable to trace, during the centuries which have passed since the 
Beformation, the modifications which the principles above referred to 
have undergone in their practical application ; and it will be more desir- 
able to consider briefly, with regard to past history, what would seem to 
be the principles in the abstract by adherence to which the due relations 
of Church and State may be maintained ; in other words, what are the 
relations which should subsist between the State as an association, the 
object o£ which is to preserve property, order, and life, and to prevent 
crime, and the Church as an organised body of persons, substantially 
agreeing in creed and form of worship, of whom a certain portion are 
specially set apart for the performance of divine offices and the promotion 
of religious truth ; what are the conditions under which the two bodies 
can properly work together for the general good of the community % In 
answering this question, it is necessary in the first place to consider what 
is meant by establishment, denoting a certain relation of one of these 
bodies to the other. It does not mean, merely, that the State through 
its tribunals maintains and protects Church property, for so it acts towaHs 
non-established religious bodies ; it does not necessarily imply exclusive 
preference for any particular system of religious doctrine, for to legislative 
and administrative functions in this country, while it possesses an Estab- 
lished Church, persons of various creeds are admissible, and are admitted ; 
it simply means that the State, looking upon the Church as an important 
auxiliary in its work of promoting morality and diminishing crime, 
attaches it to itself by the concession of certain privileges^ e,g,, the con- 
necting its clergy as chaplains with State institutions, the placing its 
bishops as members on equal terms in the highest branch of the Legis- 
lature, the providing that the sovereign, at his coronation, should be dedi- 
cated specially to his high office by the instrumentality of its archbishops, 
and by his Church membership. Such being, speaking generally, what, in 
this country at least, is meant by the connection of Church and State, 
under the name of the Established Church, what is the principle upon 
which alone the connection can be properly maintained? It may^ I 
think, be summed up in this, that neither of the two bodies thus con- 
nected should seek to interfere with the proper functions of the other, that, 
on the one hand, the Church should not seek in any way to control the 
State in the exercise of its functions of government, and on the other, that 
the State should respect the right of free action on the part of the Church 
in the discharge of the commission to teach sound religious truth, with 
which it has been entrusted by God* Unless this freedom of action be 
respected, the Church is crippled in the performance of her proper duty. 
There are two modes in which the State may exercise its functions so as 
to over-ride the freedom of action on the part of the Church; i, by 
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authorising lay tribunals to ac^udicate upon doctrine ; and 2, hj undue 
interference with the selection and nomination of her spiritual rulers. 

I. The abjudication upon doctrine, in other words, the deciding 
whether or not any particular religious opinion can be maintained con- 
sistently with the doctrines upon which the constitution of any religious 
body is based, is one which, d priori, would seem justly to belong to the 
members themselves of that body, acting by themselyes or their represen- 
tatives. This principle is recognised under, perhaps, various forms, and 
with partial modifications, by the Various non-established Christian 
communities. Further, in any' association the members of which recog- 
nise, as in the Established Church of this country, the divine commission 
of the clergy, it would seem to be a natural inference, that with them, 
when duly convened, the performance of this high duty should rest. 
Does the fact of establishment, under which to the members of the 
Established Church certain temporalities are guaranteed, and certain 
privil^es given, properly modify the application of this principle % Not 
surely so far as tpiritwxl functions are concerned, with which it is Uie 
duty and the right of the Church alone to deal This was recognised, as 
has been above stated, in the Legislation at the time of the Reformation, 
and until a comparatively recent period continued to be the basis of the 
law upon the subject in this country. As regards temporalities, however, 
it may be contended that the State acquires, from the mode in which it is 
connected with the Church, a right to adjudicate, and to this position 
under certain qualifications, and on certain conditions, I am prepared to 
assent. These qualifications and conditions are — 

1. That the tribunal which is the organ of the State should be exclu- 
sively a lay tribunal, and not semi-ecclesiastical. The effect of an 
opposite form of constitution unavoidably is to confound the functions of 
Church aqd State. 

2. That it should, on arriving at its decision, in all cases avail itself of 
the testimony of the recognised organs of the Church, as to what the 
Church holds as her doctrine. 

3. That it should apply to the case before it, so far as it turns upon 
written documents, or upon practice proved before it, the same principles 
of construction as those upon which it would proceed in civil matters. 

4. Th4U the decision should not be one of an exdtuive character, or, in 
other words, that it should not decide what is ^'doctrine of the Church, 
but simply whether certain opinions or practices be or be not tenable or 
permissible, consistently with the legal construction of the documents or 
with the existing practice which it has to consider, so far as temporali- 
ties are concerned. If the action of a lay tribunal be not thus guarded 
and qualified, it appears to touch unduly upon the proper functions of the 
Church. 

The second mode in which the State may over-ride the Church is by 
interference with the appointment of her spiritual rulers. In the case, 
I believe, of all established churches in Europe, the sovereign of the State 
exercises more or less control over the appointment of bishops, and 
regard being had to the distinction above insisted upon between spiritual 
functions and temporalities, it does not appear to me that any reasonable 
objection can be raised, to the principle. 

In reference to the mode, however, in which in this conntry, viz., by 

z 
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the Congi cP^lire, that control is exercised, there appears to me much 
ground for objection, and it is much to be desired that some plan could be 
adopted which, maintaining the final nomination of a bishop in the Crown, 
would at the same time preserve and recognise the distinction between 
temporalities and spiritualities. The selection of three persons by a duly 
constituted Church body for submission to the Crown, one of such three to 
be nominated, appears - to me well deserving consideration as a practical 
course for obviating the objections which attach to the present system of 
tho Conge cHElire. 

It is to be observed, too, in reference to the distress which is felt by 
some persons on account of the apparently Erastian character of the 
declaration made by bishops when they do homage, that the word 
" spiritualty '* occurring in that declaration, properly interpreted, simply 
meanS) as pointed out by Stubbs in his "Constitutional History of 
England," that part of his income which arises from sources of an 
ecclesiastical character, e,g., tithes and offerings ; and a due regard 
to this fact may, perhaps, tend to remove some of the doubts which at 
present prevent united action on the part of Churchmen for an adequate 
increase of the Home Episcopate. It should further be borne in mind, 
that an increase of the episcopate by no means necessarily implies, nor in 
my opinion ought it to lead to, an increase in the number of bishops in 
the House of Lords. The holders of the existing sees might, I think, 
very properly retain their seats as representatives of the Church in the 
highest branch of the Legislature, while the appointment of other bishops, 
their equals in spiritual functions and ecclesiastical position, would extend 
the benefits of episcopal ministration, co-operation, and support, to the 
clergy and laity, in districts which have, of necessity, been hitherto inade- 
quately cared fon 

I have submitted the foregoing observations, as well under a deep sense 
of the vital importance of many of the questions which occupy the minds 
of Churchmen at the present day, as in the hope and belief that a calm, 
impartial, and earnest consideration of them, may, consistently with sound 
principle, in some cases, reconcile difference of opinion, in more, perhaps, 
lead to namokony of feeling and action in matters of common Christian 
interest. 

I have not touched upon any of the questions concerning ritual obser- 
vances, which havie of late prominently occupied public attention, partly 
because I have thought that they do not properly lie within the scope of 
the present paper, but mainly because, whUe I yield to no one in the con- 
viction that a duly-ordered ceremonial is in harmony with the mind of the 
Church, and, in the great majority of instances, conducive to spiritual 
growth, and while I claim for conscientious clergymen full freedom of 
action within the limits of the Church's formularies and rubrics, I am not 
prepared to attach to aU the observances which have been, and are, the 
subject of controversy, the importance with which they are regarded by 
many deeply-earnest men. I have, at the same time, written under a 
strong sense oi. the benefit which results to a community from the con- 
nection of Church and State, and in the confidant belief that by temperate, 
judicious, and unselfish action on the part of the members and represen- 
tatives of each body, that connection may be long maintained in this 
countafy, to the permanent and widely-spread advantage of both. It has been 
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eloquently asked by P^re Hyacinthe, in one of those remarkable lectures 
which he deliyered in London last spring (and I cannot better conclude 
this paper than by the quotation) '' How can the Church and State ignore 
each other) The spiritual and the temporal have the most intimate bonds 
of connection, hence the separation of religious from temporal matters is 
a mere chimera and folly. 

" How can any Church which deserves the name consent to ignore the 
State, in other words, ignore domestic and civil society % The Church 
was not made only to adore Qod in the sanctuary of the conscience or in 
the temple ; it was not made solely to form ascetics to dwell in the desert ; 
it was made to teach men truth, justice, the duties of family and civil 
life, and so to conduct them one day to the celestial city, the great family 
in heaven. 

'* The Church is present in the three great crises of family life — in the 
cradle of childhood, in the marriage union, and at the dying bed. Its 
business is to teach respect for laws and legitimate powers, respect for 
justice and liberty. How, then, can it ignore the State ? 

" There are not in the world two moralities, one for public and one for 
private life. There is but one sbigle morality, in its unity indissoluble, in 
its majesty unique ; descending from the same God, and leading men to 
the same eternity." 



The Rev. Joseph Bardslbt, M.A., Rural Dean, Rector of 

Stepney, Middlesex. 

It is difficult, within the very limited time which of necessity is allotted to 
each reader or speaker on these occasions, to deal with so vast a subject. 

The terms of our subject assume that there is a connection between 
Church and State which is lawful and desirable, and invites for our con- 
sideration the due^relations between the two. 

This alliance implies a conviction, both on the part of the Church and 
the State, that the union is mutually advantageous. Dr. M'Neile, ex- 
Dean of Bipon, has described with great clearness the principles which 
underlie the relations between Church and State in our own country. 

''The State may and ought to judge of the doctrines which any 
Christian society has announced its determination to teach; and may 
give or withhold countenance and support to that society, according to 
the judgment so formed^ The English Church, as a Christian society, 
has plainly announced those doctrines which it is her determination to 
teach. The State may give or withhold countenance and support to her 
while so teaching. But it is grossly untrue to say that the State dictates, 
or has power to dictate, a single article of her faith. It is true that the 
civil power governs, and ought to govern, the ministers of the Church, in 
common wiUi all the other subjects of the realm, in things concerning 
which Gk)d has issued no commandment ; but it is altogether untrue that 
the State governs, or has power to govern, any minister of the Church of 
England, to act in opposition to the Word of God." 

A compact founded upon t&ese terms is equally opposed to erastian 
domination and ecclesiastical dictation ; and would be violated, either by 
the State adopting measures to compel the Church to sacrifice scriptural 
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tmtb, or by the Charch seeking to enforce as divine tmth doctrines nol/ 
contained iii those anthoiitatiTe standards, which had been accepted by 
both parties as the terms and conditions of the compact There are 
eminent men, who, whilst advocating the nnion of Church and State, 
nerertheless contend, — ^that the Church and State, being as they affirm 
different in their origin, and in the sonrce from which they derive their 
authority, are so entirely independent, and so wholly apart firom each 
other, that the office-bearers of the Church, as such, are not to be known 
within the State ; and, on the other hand, Ihe office-bearers of the Church, 
as such, are not to be known within the Church : and that consequently 
in their respective spheres and authorities the Church and the State are 
different from, and independent of, each other. It is alleged in support 
of this theory, that the authority exercised by each — ^the o&e having 
jurisdiction in temporal, and the other in spiritual matters — ^th^ may 
exist side by side, and embrace as members the very same individuals, 
without provoking any collision, or requiring that, for the sake of harmony, 
the one should be made subordinate to the other. Surely this claim to 
absolute and uncontrolled jurisdiction on the part of the Church, while 
in union with the State, is altogether inadmissible, and has, in the histoiy 
of our own and other lands, been proved again and iigain to be im- 
practicable. It is simple theorising, taking no account of hu2nan feelings 
and passions ; it is mere speculation of what the relations ought to be on 
the assumption of a perfect Church and a perfect State. 

In our own land, the union between Church and State does not seem 
to have been brought about by the two entering into a formal compact, 
but to have grown with* the nation's growth ; but it is none the less 
implied, involving a free and voluntary choice on both sides, founded oh 
a mutual regard for the privileges smd rights of each. But tis time went 
on, under the varied circumstances of the nation's history, these relations 
required careful re-adjustment. Oreat complications were xHxxiuced by 
the arrogant claims set up, and for some centuries exercised, by the 
Bishop of Borne. The relations between the English Church and the 
State were in no inconsiderable degree moulded by the determined action 
taken by the English nation, to cast off the usurped authority of the Pope,, 
as is seen by the thirty-seventh article, and the terms of subscription re- 
quired of the cleigy by the thirty-sixth canon. These encroachments of 
the Bishop of Borne — at all times hateful to the English people — ^became 
at length intolerable. They were an affront to the pride of the hation, 
an insult to the honour of the sovereign, and to the liberties of the 
people. They contributed very largely in uniting almost the whole nation,, 
in promoting the work of the Bef ormation. With the Beformation came 
a fresh aspect in the union of Church and State. The appeals, which 
under protest had for centuries been made to the Pope, were now trans- 
ferred to the Crown, and the form which these appeals ultimately assumed 
is probably one chief cause why the Beformation is regarded by some as a 
curse rather than a hUsmig, But, notwithstanding the many hard things 
said of the Beformers and the Beformation, I believe the vast majority of 
Englishmen will agree with the late Bishop Wilberforce, who, when ad- 
vocating in 1850 the substitution of the bench of bishops for the present 
final court of appeal, declared, ^'that singular wisdom had been dis- 
played at the time of the Beformation ; '' and I think they will no less 
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cordially endorse the words of Bishop Blomfield, which occur in his 
last charge to his clergy : — 

^' It is a matter of shame and grief to us, and of exultation to our 
adversaries, that while such men as Hildebrand and Becket are held up 
to admiration, who, if they were sincere, were yet the authors and abettors 
of evil, the firebrands of discord, and the subverters of civil government, 
•reproach and censure should be cast upon those holy men, to whom, under 
•€k>d, we owe our deliverance from an intolerable yoke, Cranmer and 
Hidley and Jewel ; as though the occasional errors into which they may 
iiave fallen, under circumstances of difficulty which we are wholly 
unable to appreciate, were not a thousand times outweighed by their 
services to the cause of Gbd's truth and of His Church. 

It is difficult to see what just cause there is for regarding with such 
intense abhorrence the Judicial Committee of Privy Council as the fined 
court of appeal ; at the same time, I am far from intending to convey 
the impression, that I think the court is not susceptible of improvement. 
But is there anything in its constitution to afford ground for saying that 
it seriously disturbs or infringes those due relations which should subsist 
iDctween Church and State % Its province is to hear appeals from the 
clergy and laity, if they are of opinion that they have not received justice 
in the ecclesiastical courts below. Mr. Cross, Her Migesty's Home Secre- 
tary, has described the powers of this court in the following comprehensive 
terms : — ^' Some may not agree with me, but I will put before you what 
I believe to be the actual position of that court of appeal to which so 
many Churchmen object. It is not a fact that the court of appeal can 
lay down what is the doctrine of the Church % 

'' The Church herself has already laid down her doctrines in her creeds, 
her Prayer Book, her Book of Homilies, and in her articles of faith ; 
and all the State does is this : the State provides men of the highest 
learning and ability, men with trained minds for weighing evidence, facts, 
juid opinions, capable of deciding whether any particular practice, sermon, 
or book, or, perhaps, a statement of doctrine, lies within the four corners 
of those documents which the Church herself has settled, and which the 
State has accepted from the Church, as the basis of the national faith.'' 

The State, as the trustee — ^not the owner — of Church property, has 
undertaken to protect the Church in possession of this property so 
long as she uses it for the purposes to which it was devoted. Under 
these circumstances, it is surely the plain duty of the State to see that 
these purposes are duly carried out — ^it is part of the implied compact — 
:and the State justly claims the right of enforcing the terms on which this 
compact is founded. 

We all acknowledge that our sovereign, under God, "is the only 
supreme governor of this realm ... as well in all spiritual or ecclesias- 
tical things or causes, as temporal ; '' and the oath administered to the 
sovereign by one of the archbishops or bishops at the time of coronation 
is, — " That they will to the utmost of their power maintain the laws of 
Ood, the true profession of the Gospel, and Protestant reformed religion 
established by law ; and will preserve unto the bishops and clergy of this 
realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of tbem." 
IVhether, therefore, we look at the declaration subscribed by the clergy, or 
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the oath administered to the sovereign by the Archbishop, it follows as a 
natural and logical consequence, that if by these the soyereign is the 
supreme goyemor in things spiritual as well as temporal, and under the 
most solenm engagement to maintain the religion established by law, and 
to preserve the rights and privileges of the bishops and deigy as by law 
appertain unto them, the sovereign, with the sanction of the other estates 
of the realm, must settle the tribunal by which all appeals to herself are to 
be made and determined, unless it can be shown that this is one of the 
rights and privileges which by law appertain to the bishops and clergy. 
It has been argued, however, and I think most justly, that it .would be no 
infringement of the royal supremacy to have Convocation or the Bench 
of Bishops constituted the final court of appeal But the question 
raised by such a proposal is, would either of these answer better the pur- 
poses of such a court 9 and, in the next place, would the nation give its 
sanction to any such sweeping change as would uivest the dercial body 
with such enormous powers 1 

Whatever theoretical claims may be set up for Convocation, is there 
any one prepared to contend that the proposition to constitute that body 
the final court of appeal would find favour with the laity of our Church? 
Great changes — ^very great — must be made before it can claim adequately 
and fairly even to represent the clergy. . But if it were noiade a fair and 
fall representation of the clergy, I bddeve there is neither just cause for 
putting forth such a plea, nor is there the remotest chance of the laity 
acquiescing in the doctrine taught by some of the clergy, as expressed 
by Mr. Orby Shipley, that the '' head of the Church committed to the epis- 
copate and priesthood aloriehsid the authority to make laws and govern the 
Church generally ; " or, as declared by Bishop Wilberf orce, that " It was 
for the office-bearers of the Church to determine what had been handed 
down, and it was the duty of the laity to adopt and ratify as truth that 
.which the Church offered for their acceptance as truth." The assertion 
of such a claim had probably something to do with " the silencing of the 
voice of the sacred synod of the English Church for 130 years, and of 
inspiring statesmen with a dread of reviving it. Though to some extent, 
this ieeling may have passed away, there seems no ground for supposing 
that the powers now possessed by the final court of appeal in ecclesias- 
tical matters will be transferred to Convocation. A national synod, con- 
sisting of clergymen and laymen, thoroughly representing the whole 
Church of Engknd, might do good service by discussing and initiating 
measures affecting the interests of the Church, when the questions to which 
they relate are ripe for legisation. Recommendations emanating from such 
a body would, in aU probability, command the approval of the State ; but 
such a representative body we do not at present possess, though I trust for 
venturing to make a statement so obviously true, I shall not incur the 
terrible penalties threatened by the 139th canon, viz., '' whosoever shall 
hereafter affirm, that the sacred synod of this nation, in the name of Christ, 
and the king's authority assembled, is not the true Church of England 
by representation, let him be excommunicated, and not restored until he 
repeat, and publicly revoke that his wicked error.'' 

(2.) The proposal to constitute the Bench of Bishops a final court of 
appeal in ecclesiastical cases— t when a Bill to that effect was introduced 
into the House of Lords by Bbhop Blomfield in 1850, with the approval 
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of nearly the vrhole bench of bishops— was not received with much faVoor, 
is evident from the fact that a first reading was refused by a majority of 
84 to 51. If the judgment of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
is viewed with gmtt dissatisfaction by those members of the Church who 
happen to be strongly opposed to its decision, on a question coming before 
it, it may confidently be affirmed that a sindlar decision pronounced by 
the Bench of Bishops, when commanding the approval of only a majority 
of their lordships, would be attended by far more disastrous consequences, 
by intensifying our divisions in the eyes of the public, and loy producing, 
as declared by the late Bishop of St David's, ''a fatal division in the 
episcopate." 

Is it not likely, then, alter all, that the due relations between Church 
■and State will be best preserved, and the harmony of the Church be best 
promoted, by retaining, in its main features at least, the present tribunal 
as the final court of a(ppeal 1 Much groundless prejudice exists against this 
tribunal by crediting it with powers which it does not possess, and which 
more than once the court itself has most distinctly repudiated. It does 
not presume to frame canons or articles of faith, or to say what the 
Church of England ought to teach ; but its province, in the court's own 
words — " extends only to 'the consideration of that which is by law estab- 
lished to be the doctrine of the Church of England upon the true con- 
struction of her articles and formularies " (Gk)rham Case). The clergy 
occupy their positions in the Church on the explicit declaration that they 
will use the Book of Common Prayer, and that they believe the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which the declaration prefixed says, '* do contain the true 
doctrine of the Church of England agreeable to God's Word." The pro- 
vince' of this court, when a clergyman has been charged with a breach of 
his engagements, and when either he or his accusers are of opinion that 
there has been a lack of justice in the ecclesiastical courts below, is to 
hear the appeal and advise Her Majesty on the subject. For this pur- 
pose is the court a competent and suitable tribunal. 

Oljjeetiom. — The court is pronounced incompetent on the ground that 
its members have little or no theological knowledge ; and it is declared 
that no one is qualified to be a judge in such matters except he has a 
thorough knowledge of the Holy Scripture in the original, unless he has 
become acquainted with the rise, progress, antagonism, and final triumph 
of many of the dogmas taught by our Church, — and has made himself 
familiar with the whole range of Church History— East and West — ^with 
councils, canons ; the best writers, both ancient and modem. In no other 
way, we are assured by the Rev. M. J. Fuller, in his w6rk on the " Court 
Final Appeal," can a judge in a case of doctrine " make his ground sure." 
If the court was charged with the solemn and responsible duty of pre- 
paring a public liturgy^ framing articles of religion, and a set of canons, 
such qualifications would be indispensable : but to say that without these 
vast and varied stores of theological knowledge, it is impossible to form a 
co^ect judgment as to whether an accused clergyman has set aside the rub- 
rics of the Prayer Book, and contradicted in some sermon or book the teach- 
ing of the articles and Liturgy, to say this is tantamount to declaring that the 
State itself was incapable of fonning a sound judgment of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church, when from time to time she agreed to these as 
. the terms of union ! Besides, as was forcibly observed by Lord Harrowby , 
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daring the debate on this sixbjeot in the House of Lords in 1850 — '' heresy 
which oonid not be made patent to five or six honest, sagacious men, with 
all the light which could be brought to bear on it, was better left alone." 
These lay judges, who are the most eminent men of their profession, have 
been accustomed during the greater part of their lives to weigh the mean- 
ing of expressions, and to balance statements ; and it must be allowed 
that they possess in a much higher degree than bishops and other clerical 
theologians, one most essential qualification, viz., they are accustomed to 
separate their own private opinions from the laws which they interpret. 
I believe, therefore, they are as capable — ^probably more capable— of 
ministering righteous judgment than a tribunal consisting exclusively of 
theologians. Another objection to this tribunal is, that as tibe court was re- 
constituted in 1833, it is possible that one or more of its members may be 
Dissenters ; and a picture is presented for consideration of a Dissenter taking 
cognisance of Church discipline; a Baptist sitting in judgment on a question 
of in&nt Baptism; and a Quaker weighing the merits of sacramental efficacy. 
Though probably a Dissenter has never been judge in such a case, yet it 
is possible, and all Churchmen must naturally desire to see this rectified. 
At the same time, the above picture is misleading, for if a Baptist, 
Independent^ or Quaker, should ever sit upon the court, he would not 
have to consider the abstract question of infant baptism, Church discip- 
line, or sacramental efficacy ; but simply and solely, whether the ac<toed 
clergyman had been teaching, on any or all of these subjects, sentiments at 
direct variance with those of the Church of England, and had thereby been 
guilty of a manifest breach of the terms of his engagement. And just as 
Churchmen, who have been the judges, have decided honestly when 
Dissenters on numerous occasions have been the litigants, as in Lady 
Hewley's Chapels — ^in the Colerne case, near Box, in 1865 — when some 
Independents, by a decision in the Vice-Chancellor's Court, deprived a 
congregation of particular Baptists of a chapel, and again in 1870, when 
the Vice-chancellor granted an injunction to restrain a minister from con- 
tinuing to perform ministerial duties in Zion-Hill Congregational Chapel, 
West Cowes, so would a Dissenter, as judge, act honestly according to the 
terms of his oath. 

Besides, it must not be forgotten the two Archbishops and the Bishop of s 

London, since 1840, have been members of the court; and by the altera- j 

tion made last session. Her Majesty may, with the advice of the court, 
make rules for the attendance of archbishops and bishops, who shall sit as 
assessors in ecclesiastical cases. 

But whether the final court of appeal is the most fitting and competent 
tribunal for judging in such matters, is one on which Churchmen vnUl, no 
doubt, continue to differ; and it is right for one and all, if they see fit, 
to promote by all legitimate means either the re-construction of this 
court, or its substitution by another. But there is a great practical 
question of immense and pressing importance — one which I believe vitally 
affects the best interests of the Church of England— on which I trust, my 
lord, I may be permitted respectfully, but frankly, to express my convic- 
tions — Are the decisions of this court, so long as it continues to be the 
court of ultimate appeal, to be loyally accepted and obeyed f There is 
great force in the following words of Sir Stafford Northcote: — "If we 
desire that our Church should, continue to hold the position of the Estab- 
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lished Church of the country, we must loyally accept the conditions of an 
Establishment. There are advantages in the position of an Establish- 
ment, and there are advantages of a Free Church. We have a right to 
weigh the latter against the former ; and if we prefer the position of the 
Free Church, we have a right to advocate the conversion of our own 
communion into a communion similar to those of the Episcopal Churches 
in America and Scotland. But we have no moral right to claim, nt one 
and the same time, the privileges of establishment and the freedom of 
disestablishment/' 

The clergy cannot plead that the court has been called into being since 
they entered the ministry of our Church, and that thereby they have been 
subjected to a new tribunal ; for ever since appeals to the Bishop of Borne 
were forbidden, they have been made to the sovereign. In 1533 the 
Crown was empowered to appoint a court of delegates to hear and finally 
to decide in ecclesiastical cases ; and this court was superseded by the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council in 1833. The relations, therefore, of 
Church and State in this important matter, are essentially what they were 
when the present generation of clergymen voluntarily sought the positions 
which they now fiU. Clearly, then, our solemn and distinct compact re- 
quires loyal obedience to the decisions of this Court ; and yet it is unde- 
niable that there are some of the clergy who openly declare their deter* 
mination to defy the court's decisions. Notice has been publicly given 
by one that he idiall not bow down to the image set up by those would-be 
ecclesiastical Nebuchadnezzars ; whilst another well-known clergyman, the 
Bev. A. H. Mackonochie, in a letter to his congregation in 1871, alluding 
to one of the court's decisions, said, '^ You will, therefore, not be surprised 
at my telling you, that we, your clergy, do not mean to obey." 

The Bev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, in an Essay on Convocation, writes thus : — 
<<The charge of lawlessness has been lately brought in high quarters 
against the Catholic school ; " and he boldly answers, " There can be no 
<louJbt of the fact ; but then is there not a cause ? " And in another 
pa]rt of the same essay he states, that the judgments of the final court 
of appeal are '' openly set at defiance by the Catholic priests, because they 
find it impossible to acknowledge the right of a secular court to pronounce 
upon the dogma and ritual of the Church .... they are compelled to 
become breakers of the law in order to maintain the law ; they must 
disobey the reputed judgments of the Church in order to maintain the 
lawful discipline of the Church." The extent to which this open defiance 
of the court's authority is carried may be gathered from a letter recently 
addressed to the Bishop of Bath and Wells by the Bev. d. S. Orueber. He 
£ays he has read the following statement made by the Bishop of London 
in the^ tipper House of Convocation with '^ shame and indignation." The 
JBifihop said, '^ I consider it my duty, both as a bishop and a clergyman, to 
impress it upon them " (the clergy) '^ that they and I are bound by the 
decisions of the legal courts under which we live, and the authority to 
which we have over and over again promised obedience, and to abide by* 
their decisions, whether we ourselves regard them right or wrong." The 
Bishop only expressed in these words what is obviously required of the 
clergy by the compact they entered into when they became ministers of 
the Established Church of England. Surely, if every clergyman. is to be 
a law unto himself, to obey and disobey just as he likes, endless confu-. 
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fiion and anarchy must be the results. If the English people, as is generally 
belieTed, are a law-abiding people, it is certain the clergy will not long 
icommand their esteem if they tram^e under foot the laws of the land. 
In reference to such conduct Lord Selborne publicly declared, that to his 
xnind '' there is something repugnaut, even to morality, in a claim on the 
part of a body of the clergy, to be at liberty to disregard at their dis- 
creticm. the laws of the Church." 

Those who think this particular law objectionable are at liberty to 
employ all constitutional means to get it changed ; but if any of us are 
of opinion that, by obedience to the decisions of this court, we are render- 
ing unto Caesar the things that are God's, there is an obvious course 
open to us, by which we can obey the just dictates of our conscience, and 
yet escape the chaige of disloyalty and disobedience* There are many 
sincere and thoroughly loyal Churchmen, who believe that the rights of 
the Church are invaded by the powers now vested in the present court of 
ultimate appeal ; but who, nevertheless, accept its decisions because 
founded upon the laws of the land, and because they tacitly bound them- 
selves to do this when they obtained their authority to exercise the office 
of a minister within the pale of our Church. There can be no doubt 
that the action of a section of the clergy in this matter has produced 
much anxiety in the minds of many Churchmen ; and the more so, be- 
cause it has the appearance of being part of an organised plan, since it is 
the action of those who are engaged in promoting what they call '' The 
Catholic Revival" — ^tbe restoration of pre-Reformation, vestments, and cere- 
monies, the sacrifice of the mass, and the habitual practice of auricular 
confession. When the laity observes that it is this section of the clergy 
who declare. that they are compelled to " disobey the routed judgments 
of : the Church, in order to maintain the lawful discipline of the Church," 
they imagine that they perceive in all this the assertion of sacerdotal 
claims to the right of the clergy alotie to govern the Church ; " our 
Church being," according to the declaration of one of the essays in " The 
Church and the World," "after all, the English body of bishops and 
priests, providing those who live in England with the grace of the sacra- 
ments." I do not say that this action is designed to bring about dis- 
establishment ; but I think there can be no doubt that, if it were so 
designed, no more effectual means could be devised for that purpose. 
Churchmen in general have always believed the union of Church and 
State to have been an unspeakable blessing to this country, and they 
regard with just concern any action calculated to weaken the bonds of 
that .connection ; but, much as they would dread disestablishment as a 
great calamity to both Church and State, they would, nevertheless, con- 
sider this as an incomparably smaller evil than that our Church should 
become the authorised instrumentality of releavening our land with the 
false doctrines, superstitions, and idolatries of the Church of Rome. 



W. G. F. Phillimore, Esq., D.C.L. 

Whenever a Church has been established by a State, it has, as matter of 
history, been so established because either the great bulk, at l6ast, of Uie 
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people composing the State, or the rulers of the State, have believed that 
the religion of that Church was the true one^ 

I take this to be true even of the pagan religions of the civilised States 
of ancient times. No doubt the origin of the connection between these 
States and the objects of worship, the religion, and the priests, which 
and whom we find officially recognised and privileged, is unknown, and 
the boundary line between what is religion and what is dvil law is often 
uncertain ; but we can have no doubt that the objects of worship and the 
religicm which we find established in historical times were, at one period 
at least) believed in by all classes, and were believed in by the mass of the 
people, if not altogether by the more intelligent classes, to the end. 

The origin of Christianity, however, is not obscure ; it has not grown 
up as a religion blended with and inseparable from the laws and constitu- 
tion of some particular State. It is a religion that has come to every 
State, in which it has been established from outside, as something sepa- 
rate firom and added to the civil law of that State. It was a religion, and 
its professors formed a Church for centuries before it had any connection 
with any State — ^when, in fact, it was prohibited and persecuted. 

Christianity apart from any State had grown up into a religion, with a 
4Sonfession of faith, as well in historical events, such as the birth, miracles, 
and crucifixion of our Saviour, as in theological doctrines, with rites and 
discipline, and with a body of professors admitted into its society by the 
distinct ceremony of baptism ; and wherever it has hitherto been estab- 
lished by any State, it has been so established as having*^^ faith claiming 
to be derived from historical sources, and as having outward ceremonies 
and laws. In other words, wherever Christianity has been established,' 
it has been established as a religion claiming to be historically true as 
well as morally good, and has been believed to be such by t^ose who 
established it. 

This historical Christianity further, when it has presented itself to a 
State previous to establishment, has not been anything vague or incom- 
plete, or capable of development or alteration by the State. It has pre- 
sented itself as having a body of fundamental truths and a set of necessary 
rites and rules of discipline. It is true that the varieties of Christianity 
-which have been established by various States have differed as to the 
truths which they have held fundamental, and as to the rites and rules 
which they have held necessary ; but every one of them has asserted that 
there are fundamental truths and necessary rites and rules, and has taught 
that these questions are questions of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
not matters of expediency or such as are capable of remodelling or alter- 
ing by any human power. 

Even where the <' doctrine of development," as it is called, has been 
part of the teaching of a Church, it has never been allowed that this 
development is matter of human wit or to be unfolded or concealed at the 
will of the State. The teaching has still been that the truth is one, 
though it may be a part of the divine .scheme that that truth should be 
gradually unfolded, not all at once. 

: It is an observation, but not an unimportant one, that, so far from the 
State having in any way assisted in shaping the doctrine or discipline of 
any form of Christianity, the greater part of that doctrine and discipline 
jwady according to the agreement of all Christians, worked out by the end 
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of the third century (many bodies of Christians say much earlier), before 
Christianity had been in any sense established by the State. 

The poinit, however, which I wish to make clear is this, that whenever 
a State has established a Christian Church, it has established, and that 
knowingly, a society claiming to hold and teach a body of truth unalter- 
able by man's wit or will, and claiming to provide for its members certain 
rights and certain rules of discipline which are derived from this body of 
truth, and are independent of and unchangeable by man. The sacraments^ 
for example, have their whole force and meaning as derived from the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and observed in consequence of those doctrines. They 
neither gain nor lose any part of their obligation or their value from any 
act of the State. And if this be so, the pronouncing who shall receive 
iind who administer these sacraments, and when and under what condi- 
tions (which is the essence of religious discipline), is likewise a matter 
wholly outside the conpetence of the State. 

Not only is this so in principle, but in every instance with which we 
need concern ourselves the State has, in establishing Christianity, known 
and admitted that it has thereby established a Church claiming to hold a 
body of true doctrine, and to administer necessary rites and necessary dis- 
cipline according to principles derived from a Divine source, and not alteiv 
able by the State. 

Churches have been established on these terms because those who have 
established them, .or the people who had compelled their rulers to estab- 
lish them, believed their doctrines to be true, and the rites and discipline 
which they declared necessary to be necessary. It is not a question of 
expediency but of supposed truth. 

Further, as whenever a State has accepted and established a Churdi it 
has taken it and its teaching as a whole ; so, having once established it, 
the State cannot afterwards proceed to alter or remodel its doctrines, or 
necessary rites or discipline, without destroying the ground of faith on 
which the whole body rests, and rendering the altered or remodelled 
Church a mere creature of man and of civil law, without claim to Divine 
origin. 

If, in the course of time, the rulers or people of a State cease to believe 
the doctrines of the Church which is established among them, they may 
disestablish that Church, and if they are so convinced, establish any other 
organised Church which teaches that which they now believe to be true. 
But if they pretend to keep their old Church, yet continually change its 
doctrines according to the changes of their belief, they lose their Church 
as a Divine institution with a positive claim on their faith, and get in- 
stead a mere human organisation made by themselves, and teaching a 
string of doctrines which have henceforth no historical foundation. 

A Christian Church, indeed, grows and changes with time, and its 
members may find after a while that the doctrines which it is teaching 
are either more or less than those which, according to its principles, are 
the true tenets of Christianity. They may find that superstitions or 
fables have formed a crust over the pure Christian doctrine ; or contraiir 
wise, that from the carelessness or want of faith of their priests important 
doctrines have been forgotten. In such a case the constitutional organs 
of the Church may reform it to the primitive standard. A refonn thus 
made will have the double security that the reformed teaching will be ia 
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apparent accordance with the primitive standard, and thns capable of 
proof to the faithful ; and that it will have been noade in virtue of a 
power which, according to the teaching of the Church in question, that 
Church has always possessed. 

In the case, too, of such ritual and discipline as may be called 
necessary, there may be, from time to time, a similar need of reform to 
the primitive standard ; while further, the principles of ritual and discip- 
line remaining the same, their application will vary with stages of civili- 
sation. The reforms and variations, however, which become necessary 
must be made by the Church and not by the State, for the essence of 
such ritual and discipline lies in its relation to the sacraments, and so, 
as I have tried to show, outside the competence of the State. 

If, indeed, all these matters were, as history tells us they were for at 
UcLSt three centuries, effected by the constitutional organs of the Church 
in council and in synod, and as we must hold rightly so effected, the 
same organs must remain as the true efficient powers after as well as 
before a Church is established. 

It is, of course, the right of any State, where there is an Established 
Church, to step in whenever there is any apparent change in the Church 
and say, if its rulers can so say with truth, '^This is what we never 
contemplated ; we should not have established this Church if we had 
known this Was to happen ; and as it has happened, we shall proceed to 
disestablish.'^ 

As reforms are sometimes required, and changes in ritual and in the 
application of discipline from time to lime are necessary, the Church must 
have constitutional organs to effect these reforms and changes. Further, 
without reform or change, from the imperfections of human thought 
and language, it will be found from time to time that the formularies in 
which the doctrines of the Church are embodied are insufficient, or ill- . 
adapted to meet the heresies which arise, as we know historically hap- 
pened in the early denturies ; and it becomes necessary to add to or 
amend them. 

For all these purposes a Church must have constitutional organs, and 
be able to use them ; to borrow language applied to secular matters, a 
Church must have a legislature. 

Even earlier in importance to a Church is a judicature ; for as it has 
rules, so must it have persons authorised to apply these rules to particular 
cases ; as it has doctrines, and these doctrines are expressed in formu- 
Jaxies, so must it have persons, who in case of need can interpriet those 
formularies with authority. 

In England there never was any Question that the Church established 

Jiere had a right to its legislature and judicature. Such a legislature and 

j adicature were unquestionably possessed by it down to the time of Henry 

Vili., ^d the most important statute of Henry YIIL's time claimed for the 

01itm;h of England independence of any foreign spiritual authority, just as 

11^ claimed for the State of England independence of any foreign secular 

skuiihority, because there was in England a body spiritual, beeausa that 

l>ody spiritual* was capable of governing itself, but still more because it 

YxsL/^ an historical right, so the statute said, to govern itself' — ^not that the 

^t;Ate or any member of the State had the right to govern it, but that the 

£71xxurch itself, which was then the people of England, though compacted 
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and subordinated after a different order to that in which they were com- 
pacted into the State, had the right to govern itself. 

And though these principles were often lost sight of in the troubled 
times that followed, and were often impaired by another principle, that of 
the peculiar double position of the sovereign, to which I shall have occa- 
sion to refer, they remained nevertheless present to the nation, and can be 
traced through all the epochs of the Reformation of the Church — in the 
double set of canons of Elizabeth's reign, in the Thirty-nine Articles 
framed and decreed by Convocation before they were enforced by Parlia- 
ment, in the canons of James I. and Charles I/s reigns, and, lastly, in 
the submission to and prepai^tion by the Convocations of our present 
Prayer Book before it was enforced by the Act of Uniformity in Charles 
IL's reign. 

Indeed, as they who chiefly contributed to the changes which were 
made in the Church of England always asserted, and as the official declara- 
tions of the Church still remain on record as asserting, that the Church 
of England was no new Church, but the old historical corporation, a 
branch of the Catholic Church established in England, differing as little 
as possible from those branches of the Catholic Church which were in 
"Italy, France, Spain, or Germany,"* and conforming in all respects to 
" the primitive Church " and " the Fathers of the best antiquity,''! " the 
Apostolical Churches," ''the whole Catholic Church of Christ," j: as the 
official expressions run, it would have been strange indeed if the Church 
of England had not required and claimed such essential organs of a 
branch of the Church Catholic as a spiritual legislature and a spiritual 
judicature. 

The principle which has chiefly tended to impair the due recogni- 
tion of the Church's claims in this respect has been that which ascribes 
to the sovereign a double position as both head of the secular body and 
himself a quasi-religious person. As our old law books had it, ^' Re< est 
persona mixta." The king is a compound person — half layman, half priest 
This, as I venture to think, unsound theory, mischievous always, but 
specially mischievous as the origin of many of the difficulties of the present 
time, has probably grown from several roots. In the first place, it is derived 
from the claims of the heathen Roman Emperors. They, in order to 
secure to themselves as much majesty and security as possible, procured 
themselves to be invested with the privileges of the tribunes of the people^ 
whose persons under the Republic had been holy and inviolable : widle^ 
further, in order to have control over the religious rites of the State, they 
became chief priests, a title which they kept long after they were Christians. 
This twofold dignity and the habit of deifying the Emperors after their 
death gave to the Imperial office a holy character, though the holiness was 
essentially pagan ; and this holy character was firmly impressed upon the 
Imperial office at the time of Constantine. Independently of this, the 
Christians, in their obedience to the powers that were, were a i^yal and 
respectful people, looking to the Emperor as the established governor in 
dvil matters, and as having for these purposes a sort of Divine commission. 
It was not difficult for despotic princes to form out of these materials such 

* Oanon XXX. of 1603. 

t Queen Elizabeth to Emperor of Germany. Collier, *' EccL Hist.,** ▼<^ vi, pp« 
263, 264. X Preface to Prayer Book. 
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a religious position for themselves that, as in the later Byzantine times, 
treason and sacrilege were hardly distinguished. The same position was 
taken up by Charlemagne and the Roman Emperors of Qermany — curiously 
illustrated by its being part of the ceremony of the coronation of an 
Enaperor to make him a sub^deacon, and thus bring him among the clerks 
in holy orders ; and the lesser European monarchs followed the example 
of the Western Emperor in their claims, as they did in their ceremonies, 
for to this day the sovereign of England when crowned is vested in a 
dalmatic, because the Emperor as sub-deacon was crowned in that appro- 
priate vestment. 

Contributions to this idea of the religious position of the soVereign came 
also with the feudal system from the supposed necessity of making the 
king as feudal lord paramount superior in all things, even as far as might 
be in ecclesiastical things, to the bishops and abbots who held lordships . 
under him. But I think that the last contribution must have come with 
the Eeformation and the general reading of the Bible. It is drawn from 
the analogy of the Jewish kings, who as the ^* Lord's anointed " received 
a peculiar position in the theocracy of Israel, which it was vainly supposed 
that the Christian kings of Qentile nations could parallel. 

Such has been the origin and the development of the theory which now 
^ives to the sovereign a peculiar position different from that of any other 
layman in the affairs of the Church. In other words, it is a compound 
of pagan practices, principles of despotism, an overstraining of the feudal 
aystem, and a false analogy from Jewish history.. It is an historical curi- 
osity, unsound and untrue as a principle pf Christianity ; and the sovereign 
has no more capacity to administer things spiritual than any other layman, 
or what is the same thing, the power of the sovereign must be limited to 
that conceded by the sober words of the thirty-seventh article, to '^ that 
only prerogative which we see to have been given always to all godly 
princes in Holy Scriptures by God Himself ; that is, that they should rule 
all estates and degrees conuuitted to their charge by God, whether they be 
occlesiaatical or temporal, and restrained with the dvil sword the stub-' 
bom and evil-doer.'' And this suggests something farther : whatever 
that prerogative may be, it is given only to princes and to godly ones. 
The very essence of the theory, which asserts for the sovereign a peculiar 
|)Osition in relation to the Church, is that the person of the sovereign is 
religious, and that the conferring of the crown upon him is sacramental. 
It is the Sovereign himself for whom the right to interfere is claimed ; but 
to claim it for his ministers or for a parliamentary majority in his name 
is to empty the theory of all the little historical or other justification which 
it poftsesses, which is in truth all summed up in the idea of the ^* divinity 
that doth hedge a king." Again, the prerogative is limited to " godly 
princes." The sovereign must be a professing member of the Church 
which he is to govern. The sultan is not to have the spiritual discipline 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople. But if the sovereign is to be 
merely the mouthpiece of a parliamentary majority, that majority, that 
parliament, must consist of members of the Church. If, however, the 
nation not consisting wholly of members of the Church, the Parliament 
rightly representing the nation does not consist wholly of such members, 
but rather contains members of other churches, and persons not Christians 
at all, all summoned together and organised upon no religious principle, 
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bat for secular affairs and for the good of the State, how can the shadowy 
idea of the religious position of the sovereign 'be^ extended to justify the 
interference of a non-Christian Parliament or of the ministers chosen by 
that Parliament in the government and discipline of the Church 1 

Such, however, is the case, in England. In England at this day the 
result of the relations between the Established Church and the State — a 
result which in its fulness is very recent, many changes quite apart from 
Church matters, changes in the constitution, changes in civilisation, changes 
in our civil law, having contributed to it — is 

(i.^ To forbid legislation by the Church. 

(2.) To substitute legislation by the State. 

(3.) To destroy spiritual jurisdiction. 

(4.) To substitute secular jurisdiction. 
And yet in these matters the legislation of the State is no legislation, and 
the secular jurisdiction is no jurisdiction, for the State is no fountain of 
grace or truth, and its qourts do not profess to expound the mysteries of 
reUgion, or to administer that saving discipline which heals and binds the 
conscience. 

Surely of such a state of. things did a character in Lord Beaconsfield's 
novel rightly say as follows : — " What can be more anomalous than the 
present connection between State and Church 1 Every condition on which 
it was originally consented to has been cancelled. That original alliance 
was, in my view, an equal calamity for the nation and the Church ; but 
at least it was an intelligible compact. Parliament, then consisting only 
of members of t^e Established Church, was on ecclesiastical matters a lay 
synod, and might, in some points of view, be esteemed a necessary portion 
of Church government But you have effaced this exclusive character of 
Parliament ; you have determined that a communion with the Established 
Church shall no longer be part of the qualification for sitting in the House 
of Commons. There is no reason, as far as the constitution avails, why 
eveiy member of the House of Commons should not be a Dissenter . . . 
The only consequences of the present union of Church and State are, that 
on the side of the State there is prepetual interference in ecclesiastical 
government, and on the side of the Church a sedulous avoidance of all 
those principles on which alone Church government can be estabUahed, 
and by the influence of which alone can the Church of England again 
become, universal." * 

May we not say that the contingency which Mr. Gladstone once con- 
templated in his '* Church and State " as improbable has In fact arrived : — 
*^ If the conscience of the Church of England should, by its constituted 
rulers, require any law, or any meeting to make laws, as essential to its 
well being, and such law or the licence of such meeting should be perma- 
nently refused, it would then be her duty to resign her civil privileges and 
act in her free spiritual capacity." t 

^ ♦ Speecli by **Millbank'* in " Coningsby," pp. 351, 352 ; sth Ediiioa, 1849. "Oon- 
Sngsby; or, The New (feneration/* by B. Disraeli, M.P. 
T Gladstone on ** Church and State," chap, vi., sec. 2, § 30, ed. 4. 



Canon Ashivell ^6g 

Canon Ashwell. 

I THINK myBelf fortunate ia the exact wording of the snbject of this aftemoon^s discussion, 
in that I am called npon to speak ^ith reference to the relations of Church and State, for, 
obserye, it does not ask, Ought there to be a connection between Church and State, or, 
Should the Church and the State be related 1 It simply assumes the existence of those rela- 
tions, and from this it is plain that those who chose this subject and framed its title took for 
granted the fact that Church and State are related. They took for granted the fundamental 
idea— yiz., that it is impossible to say that a Church can exist without relations to a State, 
or that a State can exist without relations to a Church, or that which it, so far as its lights 
go, believes to be a Church. A State may be bitterly mistaken in what it takes for a 
Churchj but I never yet have heard of an organised community of men above that of the 
lowest savages who dared to think themselves without relation to a higher power, or to an 
organised mode of expressing relations to that higher power. So, then, I say, the ques- 
tion before us is not, Should there be any relation and connection between Church and 
State 1 but the only question open to us is. What form and in what way should that relation 
take effect and be given action to 1 It seem% to me that it may be quite worth while 
before this great gathering, which, whether formally or not, does locally and by intelli- 
gence represent a vast area of this Church of England, to call attention to a few simple 
principles, which amidst the noise of contlx>ver8y and the cloud of trouble do sometimes 
become obscured. What is the State? and what ia the Church 1 Each of them is an 
oui^owth of the purpose and will of God for forming human beings through the influences 
of social, national, and spiritual forces, for that higher world to come, where we look 
forward to a nation called the New Jerusalem, and to a Church with God for its Temple. 
I say, then, that State and Church are names for two parallel and concurrent organisa. 
tions, man being devised by God for one and for the other. Just as yon must have two 
wings for the bird to rise to heaven, so you must have the organisation with reference to 
time, and the organisation with reference to eternity, to bring the human being up to what 
Ood meant him for. As, therefore, the object is the same on different sides, and as the 
parent is the same, Gbd the Author of nations, and Gt)d the Head of the Church, so 
neither can do its duty towards God above, or towards its members below, without it walks 
hand in hand and heart to heart with the other. I am not one of those who look upon the 
iState as some alien organisation necessarily antagonistic to the Church. I have read 
history, and I know, alas ! that as man and wife may part, though God has joined them, 
so also the State may, through mistaken guidance, mistake its duties to the Church, and 
•either overlay it or* destroy it ; but, for all that, when the State oppresses the Church, 
it does something more than oppress the Church; it rebels against its Maker, God. 
So also when the Church forgets that she is in duty to God and to souls bound to work 
with the temporal power for the common good of all, when she forgets & say to the State, 
'«< We have a common duty to perform to God : our duty to each other is also our duty to 
God ; " if the Church allows itself to unbaptize the State by calUng the State the World, 
as it the State had no divine relations, but only temporal and secular, then the Church, too, 
is making her mistake in like manner, and forgetting the charter by which she was 
incorporated. 

Pardon me for falling back thus upon such simple old first principles, but let me go 
on to say that this being so, and this being assumed, the question nowadays is not. Shall 
Ohurch and State be connected ?— God has foreclosed that — ^but the question is. In 
what form and in what way can this best be given expression to 1 And here we enter 
upon a mixed ground> partly of principle, partly of expediency— expediency, because 
nations and circumstances vary, and that which may be the best conceivable state of things, 
the best way of carrying out principles in one place and nation, may be the very worst for 
•carrying out the very same principles in another ; therefore, I repeat that, as to the mode of 
<3arrying out thai connection, we are on mixed ground, and as English Churchmen, and aE| 
English citizens, I have to add that the question is further naiTOwed very much for us, 

2 A 
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inasmuch as we are membert of an historical Chnroh, which, for a thousand years, has 
braved all difficulties of political rerolution and of theological oontroyersy, and stands 
still upon its old ground unconquered and undamaged, as illustrated here, with an Earl 
of Deyon and a Bishop of Exeter side bj side upon the platform, just as they niled side 
by side 800 years ago. So I say again, the question for us as English Churchmen is further 
narrowed by the fact that we are members of an historical Church, which has been a 
witness for God for all these hundreds of years, and, therefore, it may be a question for 
the boldest, brayest, and highest-hearted amongst us whether we might not possibly be 
pulling stones out of a foundation of something more than human erection if we begin 
rashly to tamper with that which has stood so many battles and so many tempests. We, 
then, are members of an historical establishment, and when we come to consider the 
relations of the Church and the State with a yiew to action, these considerations ought to 
limit our practical endeavours to that large and most important area of political and 
eoclesisstical work, which consists not in revolution, not in liberation of Church and 
State, for I do not know how that is ever to be done, but by adaptation and adjustment. 
Nations grow ; Churches grow. If they do not grow they die ; and if you were to ask 
me whether I should be wiUing, looking at things as a theoretical politician, that the 
precise connection between Church and State should be in 1876 what it was in 1717, 1 
should say no, on first principles. I should say it could not be in effect the same, identi- 
oaUy the same Established Church now as it was then. Formal identity 150 years apart 
is real difference. The State has grown in the last 150 years, and I hope and trust the 
Church has grown as well. Therefore, if both are living organisations, each has adyanced 
on the line of its own growth, and unless you adapt and adjust the links between one and 
the other to meet changed circumstances and wider political arrangements of the State, I say 
the Church is hide-bound and not merely established ; she is suffocated by, and not bene- 
ficially connected with, the State. I desire upon this subject to speak practically ; really, 
therefore, the useful and business-like point for the members of Congress and other ecdesi- 
astical personages to take home with them is the adjustment, the arrangement, the alteration 
in detail which the growth of the Church and State during the last century have rendered 
imperative. Here we come to ground where honourable and honest men may legitimately 
differ. I hope that up to this point in what I have said I have carried with me the heart and 
conscience of every honest Church of England man. But when you come to the further points 
—the adjustment and adaptation— there come in great and legitimate differences. I would 
point out one or two things which appear to me to be essential. The course of history in 
the English State has of late years, for the last half century at least, become more and more 
democratic, and greater force and power have been given to all thought and movement into 
all sections of sodety. For good or for evil, we are a democracy under the form of a 
monarchy, and with a great and i>owerful oligarchy working also in the midst. It has 
been said that the Church of England has no listened-to voice. We have heard to-day that 
the Convocations which we thought was her voice are not to be considered so. I had been 
taught to consider that we were bound — we of the clergy, that is— by the Canons of our 
own branch of the Church, and by one of those Canons some fierce things are said of any 
one who shall deny die Convocation to represent the Church of England. However, if 
for the moment we accept the statement of the reverend gentleman who preceded me, 
and admit that the Church of England has no representation, what follows? Why, 
surely the only thing that any of us could say is, that it U high time she had, and that 
every loyal member of her body must do all that in him lies that she may have. How- 
ever, even if it be so, I shall not be one of those to press things to a rapid and immediate 
issue. I would rather wait ; and if the State, for a while, in the young arrogance of the 
democratic movements of the day, will override us for a time, I say our turn will come, 
and I believe our turn will come sooner, the more we take up the old and somewhat 
forgotten line with which I began, that the State, though it nlay my it has not a 
conscience, and though Parliament may say it is but a congeries of all imaginable 
ct>3ed8 and no creed?, yet the State can no more shake off the notion that it has a 
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responftibilitj to God than you and I can. The more the Chnreh sayi, " Yon may call 
yourself Mahometans, or heathens if yon like, bat there is a God above, and we speak 
to yon the trath of Qod/' the less shall we hare to fear. I believe that a State so 
addressed by a Church will be yery slow to dissoWe the oonneotion vpon which in the nlti- 
mate it must lean. [Mr. Ashwell was here interrupted by the time-bell, and there was a 
lond and long-oontinned 'demand that he might proceed. The President was, howerer 
inexorable.] 



Mr. a. Mills, M.P. 

Befobe I say a syllable myself as an expression of any opinion of my own with reference 
to the subject, I wish to make one remark with reference to the very able and interest- 
ing paper which has been read to us by Dr. Phillimore. My honourable friend, Dr. 
Phillimore, in allading to the arguments used in reference to the royal supremacy said, 
as I understood him, that those historical precedents which have been often quoted in sup- 
port of the doctrine of the royal supremacy, drawn from the designation given to Hebrew 
monarchs — " the Lord's anointed " — and the titles of German and Boman Emperors, and 
also the practice under the feudal system by which sovereigns were invested with author- 
ity in all things civil and ecclesiastical — I understood him to speak of those precedents 
as having no application to the case of the sovereigns in constitutional countries, as to 
that of others called ** godly princes " those godly princes being at the same time abso-^ 
lute monarchs. Allow me to make one remark with reference to this argument. It 
strikes me that it would be very dangerous if we were to draw distinctions of this kind. 
It would be in an assembly of Englishpeople very difficult to draw a distinction between 
godly and ungodly princes. It is, moreover, to be borne in mind that though it is quite 
true that we have in England a limited monarchy— that the sovereign is controlled by 
the action of Parliament, in which Parliament all creeds are represented, it is equally 
true that the caprice of the sovereign is controlled by the action of an intelligent public 
opinion from without, which is brought to bear in England and in all countries in Europe 
upon the action of constitutional monarchs. Upon this let me remind my friend Dr. 
Phillimore that, when we are drawing these distinctions, we must bear in mind that in 
Austria at the present moment, where not less than 30,000,000 of people belong to the 
Koman Catholic faith, the power of the Emperor controls the power of the Pope, and can 
prevent any Bull or Decretal being promulgated in the Austrian Empire. In Bussia the 
holy synod of the Eastern Church is under the control of the'Bussian Emperor. I am 
not mentioning these facts to express praise or dispraise of the practice, but I say it would 
be inconsistent on our part to contend that the function of the royal supremacy shall 
not be exercised in England by a constitutional monarch, when that function, or a function 
very parallel to it, is exercised by the absolute sovereigns of Continental Europe. I am 
not going to dwell upon this, but there is one point on the main question to which I wish to 
allude, and upon which I hope we are all a^eed ; that is, that the main object of a Church 
is to promote and extend spiritual religion, social and personal, the love of Christ which 
passeth all mysteries and all knowledge. The test by which I would try the union of 
Church and State,^and the expediency of continuing it, would be this simple one — Is the 
union calculated to foster or imperil the spiritual religion which ought to be, and is, 
the main object of a Church? If it can be proved that the union of Church and State is 
hostile to, or imperils in any way, the progress and extension of spiritual religion, then I 
say the argument for disestablishmeAt is absolutely irresistible. But then comes the im- 
X>ortant question — ay or no, does this union imperil, or does it not rather foster and 
cherish, that personal religion which is the object of every Church ? My own conviction 
is strong upon this matter. Some of us possibly have a conviction the other way, but 
all I wish to say is this— we can only gather our information from those sources which 
may be open to us as illustrations to guide our judgment. It has been my privi- 
lege twice to visit the United States of America ; far be it from me to say one 
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syllable in disparagement of the godliness of tlie citizens of the United States of 
America, but if you ask me what would be my judgment with regard to the 
absence of any established religion in America, I should say as to the personal, 
social, commercial, and political morality of America, that its condition does 
not tempt me to give up the ancestral religion of this country — the union of 
Church and State, or to become weary of the venerable and precious associations of 
so many hundred years. There is one other point upon which I should like to say one word 
— we have not yet had experience as to what a disestablished Church can do. All I can 
say is, that from the sources of information I have from others who are better acquainted 
with the subject than I am, the financial condition (by far the least important) of the 
disestablished Church of Ireland is not such as greatly to encourage us in the work of 

* 

disestablishment ; but that the fearful (I must use so strong a word) conflicts we have 
witnessed in reference to doctrine and those things which are the foundations of our 
faith, do not encourage us in the path which has been taken with reference to the sister 
country. My friend Dr. Phillimore concluded his interesting paper with a quotation 
from the writings of one of our most distinguished statesmen, and I will do the same. 
I do not quote from the prime minister or his novels, but from that earnest, powerful, 
and devout work written thirty-seven years ago by Mr. Gladstone, who said — *'If 
religion be injured by the national establishment of the Church, it must forthwith, and 
at whatever hazard, be disestablished. But, if not, we need be little moved by the 
taunts of those who reproach us as a * law Church.' It is a law Church. We rejoice in the 
fact, but how ? Just as by the sovereign's proclamation against vice, the morals of the 
nation are Crown morals. The law in one case, the Crown in the other, adopts and 
attests the truths of God, and does them homage. For we have found the supposition 
that religion is secularised by contact with the State to be fallacious. We have found 
that the most devoted piety enjoys in the Church a climate not less genial than else« 
where. We might, perhaps, say more so, that in respect of liberal views, of smaller 
peculiarities, or of discouragement to individual egotism, a national Church has, as 
such, especial advantages for elevating and purifying personal religion ; that she has a 
great and appropriate work, particularly in exercising a partial dominion over the indif- 
ferent and even the ungodly, bringing to bear upon them in favour of the gospel or their 
own happiness a great force of human and secondary motives ; and that from the com- 
parative independence of her position she is also peculiarly adapted for the permanent 
conservation of divine truth. If these things be so, we must get rid of that superficial 
impression unfavourable to the nationality of the Church which arises from the first 
view of the very mixed character of her component parts, and must remember that in con- 
taining together the good and the bad she is fulfilling for the time of her dispensation 
the clear intentions of that Lord whose coming she awaits with joy." I, for one, shall 
obey the wise counsels of Mr. Gladstone. Alarmed, I may say, but certainly warned 
by what appear' to be the consequences of his recent policy, I for one, God helping me, 
iihall so long as it is possible cling' to the old ship which has braved the tempests of a 
thousand years ; so long as there shall wave from her mast-head a single shred of the 
beloved banner of Church and Queen which has waved over her for now, I think I may 
say, many, many centuries, and which is the sacred symbol of our civil and religious 
liberties. 



The Bev. Beedmore Compton, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, 

Margaret Street, London. 

Let u8 look at facts, not terms. We hear of a compact between the Church 
and State of England — an alliance — of a union; and every one of these three 
terms professes to express a fact which has never occurred. There never, was a 
compact between Church and State, never was an alliance, never was a union. If 
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yon tarn to the only anthoritatiye statement ever made by the Chnroh in England 
on the relations of Church and State, riz., the Acts of the Conyocation of 1606, 
commonly called the Convo€<iHon Booh of Bishop 0?eral), yon vill seei distinctly 
condemned the basis of all such theories, viz.^ that the power to make such compact, 
alliance, or union was ever given to men. 

In the conception of Archbishop Bancroft, who drew up this authoritative docu- 
ment^ as in the mind of Hooker, who adopts the same idea (in his eighth book), 
this realm of England consists of ** a State ecclesiastical and civil." A State^not two 
States— consisting of all Englishmen, not resting upon any compact of man's inven- 
tion, but a prolongation of the divinely-ordained system of the Jewish polity — a faint 
attempt at the polity of the kingdom of heaven hereafter. Not a union of two 
corporations, but a single body of men bound together by two different sets of bonds. 
But is this model possible in the Church of the new dispensation ? Under the oon- 
Btitution inaugurated by angels at Mount Sinai, the State of Israel was termed a State 
of priests and kings (Ezod. zix 6). It had two chief features, viz., ecclesiastical and 
civil. But is it the will of God that the branch of the Catholic Church, existing and 
militant in each Christian country, should be thus organised as a department of a 
State, civil and ecclesiastical ? 

One gigantic practical difficulty meets you at the very otttset, inseparable from 
the Catholicity of the Catholic Church. The two departments are not conterminous. 
The Church in England is not a mere national Church, as was the* Church in the 
kingdom of Israel. It is a branch of a world-wide body, aye, extending beyond ihis 
world to the Paradise of God. It has laws and principles extending far beyond the 
limits of the jurisdiction of Parliament. 

** Elect from every nation, 
Yet one through all the earth," 

every branch of that elect body is supemoaional, as it is supernatural. 

Identity, nay, permanent co-operation, is impossible between two systems, one of 
which does not recognise the fundamental principles of the other. 

A second grand difficulty against this ideal, is that of toleration. The Jewish 
polity abominated toleration. When the civil power once sanctions, under the 
name of dissent, spiritual rebellion against the Catholic Church, the unity of the two 
departments is destroyed. 

Thirdly, the unity never did subsist in practice since the breaking up of the ideal 
of a Catholic civil power in the breaking up of the Roman Empire. 

The ambitious encroachments of Roman Pontiffii on one side, and of such 
"m«rfa peraonce/" as William the Conqueror, Henry VIII., and Queen Elizabeth 
on the other, never have permitted the concord of the two departments as sides of 
one united body. 

Lastly, such a system was maintained with the utmost difficulty even in the Jewish 
polity. The interference of Moses with the province of Aaron, of Hezekiah and 
Josiahwith the high priests of their day, was no doubt justifiable and right^but it was 
in the nature of the act of Phinehas son of Eleazar the priest, in principle extra vires 
and revolutionary, justifiable only on an exceptional emergency. * And all extra-legal, 
unconstitutional, revolutionary action may and ought to be resisted when wrong. The 
decision of its being right or wrong rests simply with the private judgment of every one 
-who deals with it. But in our day, when the like revolutionary encroachment of the 

* Even the authoritative documents on the civjl side claim for the crown an extra- 
ordinary, rather than an ordinary, right of interference with the Acts of Spirlfcuat 
Courts. See Mr. Gladstone's " Historical Remarks on the Boyal Supremacy," p. 83. 

(Edit. 1865). 
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CLTil upon the eccleaiastical side of the State is habitual, when we have direct conflict 
between them (as ia the case of the marriage law), when all forms of religious error 
are recognised by the ciyil power with more than toleration, when the old historical 
relations of the two departments are come to a dead lock, what is to be done f 
There is an alternative between two solutions. The first is very plausible in theory, 
far the easiest and pleasantest, because it is the solution of the natural man. 

Qo right against all precedent of history ! right against the ordinance of Qod, the 
Catholicity of the Catholic Church. It is mpemaiurcAf therefore away with it as 
unsuitable to the natural man ! It is W/pemationaly therefore away with it as unsuit- 
able to the national system ! Make a new thing, and call it the National Church. 
Place it under the Sovereign as Pontifex Maxlmus. Make it exactly conterminous 
with the nation, give it a latitude, an absence of definiteness, which will give 
room under its shadow for every possible idea of spiritual truth or false- 
hood which any Englishman can construct for himself I Then, indeed, you may 
have your State ecclesiastical and civil. Then, indeed, you will have the hecm ideal 
of a great number of our ecclesiastical politicians. But if you believe that there is 
sncit a supernatural and supernational body as the holy Catholic Church, militant 
and in paradise, with its immovable fence of dogma, with its invariable principles 
of eonstitntion, from which you dare not cut off the spiritualty of England, you 
must face the other alternative. The present position of the ecclesiastical side of 
the State being unmaintainable, the theory of Bancroft and Hooker having proved 
a failure, the relations of Church and State remain in utter confusion. Is this anoma- 
lous state of things capable of being patched up ? Can the Church of Christ go on 
allowing herself to be confounded in the disgraces of the civil power, or is it to be 
disentangled from it ? I believe the change is very far from being ripe, though it may 
be near. Let us stick to the unseaworthy ship as long as we can ; let us not pre- 
cipitate the awful scene of the foundering of the establishment 1 

For two chief reasons let us do this — (i) The freedom we claim for the spiritual 
body will not be conceded to so powerful an institution as the Catholic Church in 
England, even when disestablished and plundered. (2) The civil State (which 
after all consists of ourselves), will be in wofnl plight before the majesty of 
the King of kings. But if the gallant vessel is to be patched up and kept 
afloat for a time (and everything we can do is but for a time ! — the Lord may 
come before the time has elapsed), the ofl&cers will be wise not to irritate those 
of her crew who do some of the most difficult and dangerous work of the ship. 
It will not be wise to put them under arrest at the bidding of those whose 
artillery has made the widest rents inl the framework of the ship, not wise to 
confine them below for the offence of using their private judgment on the revolu- 
tionary aggressions of the civil power. If this unwise course be taken, the founder- 
ing is close at hand. 



DISCUSSION. 

Archdeacon Keichel, 



I HAVB listened with the greatest interest to the discussion which has taken place 
this afternoon. The papers read, and the papers not read but spoken, have been 
distinguished by singular ability, more especially the last I have listened in the 
hope of getting some light upon the most difficult of all subjects that I know any- 
thing about, the relation between the Church and the State. Not long since I read 
Mr. Qladstone's book on the subject, which I suppose^ from its being no Idnger 
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issued, Mr. Gladstone has retracted; but it did not seem to me to convey any satis- 
factory solution of this difficulty — the difficulty which, as Mr. Compton says most 
justly, has always been felt, and which crops out in every way. In the very first 
instance, as soon as the State became the patron of the Church, the State began to 
interfere with the doctrines of the Church, and the decisions of the great councils. 
Those councils, which we' profess to venerate, were not made, and could not be made 
or accepted in the Roman Empire without the sanction of that which a great council 
calls the divine head — meaning, not Jesus Christ, but the Bmperor who reigned at 
Constantinople. That is the title given to him in the Definitio FidH in the Council 
of Chalcedon. A reaction took place in the Middle Ages, which culminated in the 
time of Boniface Y I II. to put the Church in the person of the Pope above all human 
authority, and which expressed itself in the words that it is "absolutely neoessary 
to salvation for every human being to be subject to the Roman Pontiff." Those are 
his own words. Ever since that time there has been the same antagonism, and I feel 
that this antagonism, so far as policy is concerned, has met with no possible reconcili- 
ation. There are no local terms on which Church and State can adjust their respective 
pretensions to obedience. I feel, therefore, that it is probably the part of wisdom to 
do exactly as Mr. Compton has suggested — not t^ meddle rashly with an ancient edifice 
although parts of it may be unsatisfactory — but to allow time to settle by its own 
wonderful logic those things which the intelligence of no single individual or age 
oan possibly settle. Having said this much upon the general question, I would, as 
being possibly the only representative of the Church of Ireland present, say a word 
in answer to what was said by one of our able speakers to-day, Mr. Mills, of the 
«vils that he supposes would ensue supposing the Church of England to be dis- 
established, and of which he sees a fearful example in what is taking place in the 
Church of Ireland. Things often look worse when we are most distant from them. 
I recollect in the year 1848, when the Irish rebellion was supposed to be on the 
|}oint of breaking out, I returned to Ireland from Holyhead with Lord Hardinge, 
who was going over to quell this rebellion by military force. I recollect well, from 
(he accounts in the " Times" and other papers I saw from day to* day, and read with 
^reat curiosity and anxiety, I fully expected that at Kingstown I should be ques- 
tioned by policemen as to who I was, and whether I was a proper person to come 
back into the country ; but I found to my astonishment the quay deserted by police- 
men except such as were necessary to guard the luggage, and there was not a single 
soldier. The distance had lent ** enchantment to the view" in the inverse sense of 
the term. It is just so with regard to things in the Church of Ireland at present. 
Those persons who have taken part in the synod and conventions of the Irish Church 
as I have from the beginning, know that these things are very frequently represented 
in quite a different aspect, even by the most faithful reporting, from that in which 
-they present themselves tQ the mind, hearing, and so forth, of one who is actually 
on the spot. More especially is that the case when this reporting is to be made for 
the information of those at a distance, because, then, only those things are culled 
'which it is supposed will amuse, excite, or interest the popular mind at a distance, 
land those things which most amuse, excite, and interest, are not the wisest things 
that are said, but, generally speaking, the rashest and most violent ; but you will 
form a very erroneous conception of the general tone and spirit of things in Ireland 
v'ere you to judge of what is taking place by the tone of the speeches of some of the 
tmore violent members of the synod. If you wish to get a really correct idea of what 
is going on, I would refer you, not to any newspaper report, however fair, not to any 
special correspondent's letter, however candid^ but rather to thosje things a^stually 
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done by the Irish Church. When we want to know what spirit Parliament is of 
I believe we generally go to the Acta which it passes ; and just in the same kind of 
way, if you want to know what the spirit of the Irish Church is, I beg to refer you 
to the Acts which it has passed, and I think I can challenge any one in this assembly 
to say whether those Acts have been revolutionary or not. Not a single article of 
faith has been unsettled ; not a single particle of the creeds has been disturbed, nor 
a point of doctrine altered from the beginning until this time. 



The Bbv. Dr. Alfred T. Lee. 

I WISH to make a few practical remarks upon the extreme importance of this subject to 
every Churchman at the present time. In the very able papers and speeches that have 
been already read and made, we have had a great deal of history, and a great deal of 
theory. I think at the present time it is our duty to look especially to practice. At- 
the time I am now speaking, there is an attack made upon the relations between Church 
and State, and it is important that we should know that these relations of Church and 
State reach to every part of our life, social, national, and religious, and it is our duty to 
consider how best we are to maintain that which has been for so many centuries a chief 
cause of the growth of spiritual life among us. It is not because I look to establishment 
merely for preserving so much Church property and so much dignity ; it is because I 
look upon the present relationship between Church and State as the means by which a 
great part of the spiritual work of past centuries has been accomplished, and by means- 
of which it can be accomplished in generations to come. For if in any way the relations 
are becoming intolerable, is it not because Churchmen have not spoken out, — because 
they have been content to go on from day to day, and allow those who wish to destroy 
the Church to organise, whilst they themselves have been apathetic ? If Churchmen will 
come forth in their might and make their wants known, then the words of Mr. Gladstone 
will come true, that if Churchmen will only make up their minds what they want, the 
State must give it them. At the present day, it is the absolute duty of every Churchmaib 
to make himself acquainted with the past history and present state of the Church, net- 
to believe just what, his Church newspaper tells him, but to examine the question for 
himself, and then to do his utmost to teach it to others. There is a great propaganda 
going on in the nation, endeavouring to give a false notion of the relations between 
Church and State ; and it seems to me that it is the duty both of clergy and of laity to 
teach the truth. This is no Erastian principle. I fully believe in the Divine authority 
of the Church, in its Divine origin and apostolic ministry, but I believe we can best 
preserve them to the English people by the union of Church and State, and that these 
personce mixta, to which a preceding speaker referred are people to whom the Church 
and people of England owe a great debt of gratitude. To them we owe much of our 
civil and religious liberty, and the endowments we possess. Do let us remember that 
they have handed down to us a constitution in Church and State, which hath made the 
little Church of England, as once she was, under our present constitution one of the 
grandest Churches on the face of the earth. Do not let us throw away opportunities 
which God hath given us because there is a little difficulty in working the old machine. 
We have great energy in many points, but we want more organisation. We want means 
provided by which Churchmen may know what is going on upon this question. Each 
one is tempted to take his own particular view without looking at the question as a 
whole. Some people looked upon the State as an unclean thing, and the Church as a 
purely spiritual body, whereas we roust remember that both are created by Grod ; the 
powers that be are ordained by God ; and it has pleased God to work by means of the 
union of Church and State some of the greatest spiritual results in the history of the 
world. Another point to which I wish to refer is this — a very unfortunate cry has 
gone forth that '* disestablishment must come.*' I do not believe that disestablishment' 
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ill England will ever come, if Gliarclmien are tnie to themselves. . There ib one thing 

required to prevent it ever coming, and that is,-to wake up English Churchmen to a sense 

of their duty in this matter. We find this in our work in connection with the Church 

Defence Institution. When we go down to a locality and bring before the people 

the true history of the Church, when we show to them that the Church of England did 

not begin at the Beformation or wifch St. Augustine, but that she is the old Catholic 

Apostolic Church of the land, then we find that the hearts of Englishmen respond, 

and they join in wishing to defend her ; and if we can sufficiently awake the country 

to a knowledge of these facts, there is no one outside the Church who can touch the old 

National Church of England. There is another thing to which I wish especially to draw 

the attention of the Congress — many people seem to think that we shall have more 

spiritual fi*eedom with disestablishment than without it. I totally deny that. If through 

the inertness or apathy of Churchmen that time should ever come, we shall have less 

spiritual freedom in the Church of England than was before. Time will not permit me to 

give you my reasons for saying that, but I can only tell you that, after careful considera* 

tion, that is my deliberate opinion. In conclusion^ I would most earnestly ask Church* 

men- of all shades of opinion to study this vital question most carefully and thought- 

^ fully. It is now the primary duty of those in authority to teach the people the truth, 

with regard to it, and not to talk of the separation of Church and State because a Bishop 

is appointed whom they do not like, or a judgment given by the Privy Council which 

they do not approve of. Let us remember that the union is one under which we have 

grown to the present state of glory which the Church of England has attained to, and 

that pur national life, our social life, our spiritual life, our Church life, depend in a 

manner people little think of on the continued union of Church and State. As for the 

f utore, let the Church organise thoroughly and defeat its opponents, and then go to the 

State and demand its right and just fi-eedom. 



Mb. Dickinson. 

It is a great relief to me, in this important debate, which has been bo well sustained by 

eTery speaker who has addressed you, to feel that there is no one who has spoken who seems 

to have contemplated any large disruption between Church and State — I should hare said 

*' in the union between Chnrch and State," but Mr. Compton. We have to deal with 

the adjustments between them. We have to see whether in the time before us those 

adjustments may answer. As to the time that is past, I quite agree with one of the 

speakers, that Church and State never have gone on well together. The State has firequently 

tyrannised over the Church, and the Chnrch has got into a state of disorder, but still they 

havegone on. The Church has worked for Christ and done His work, and still we may 

hope that things may go on well, and that the Church may improve from the state of things 

in which it finds itself now. One thing seems to be called for both in Church and State 

to keep things in their proper order, that is moderation . If the S tate deals with the Chure h 

in a moderate manner; and if the Church deals with the State in that moderate manner 

which has been so conspicuous in the debates here — if that same kindliness animates those 

who have influence in Church and State, then, indeed, we shall do better than we have 

done hitherto. Is there any method by which that can have its proper play 1 Can the 

organisation be devised by which the power of the Church, by which the meaning and will 

of the Church can be expressed in such a way as not to oppose the Legislature 1 One of the 

speakers who preceded me said that ConTOCation did not represent the Church. I entirely 

a^^ee with him . Mr. Bardsley was quite right in throwing aside all the nonsense of the 

X36tb canon, which I have not time to explain. We have no representation of the laity. 

What we want is some assembly where bishops, clergy, and laity can meet together and 

represent the combined view of the Church — combined v^ew, I^say, because it must not be 

an assembly where bishops can '*lord it " over us all ; nor yet where the clergy can deal 

-with us as the Presbyterians did in former times ; nor where the laymen con tyrannise over 
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the clergy. It must be an assembly where it is agreed that no resolution can be passed 
which has not the assent t>f all three orders. If the decisions of soch an assembly are 
characterised by moderation, they will deal first with those things of primary importance 
as to which there is no doubt; they will deal with questions as to which Parliament will 
be willing to give assent to the voice of the Church when that voice is declared. Supposing 
one party proceeded lo obtrude on the other, Parliament would say " No ; " and, supposiog 
we had dissensiois among us, Parliament would pause. Archdeacon Beichel is quite 
right in telling you that the state of the Church of Ireland and its assemblies has been 
made more of than it deserves. Although some ill-considered things were said, those who 
have watched the progress of events carefully will acknowledge that the sound decisions 
and the views obtaining now are far better tham those which were proposed at first. It is 
true of that assembly that where reasonable and religious men meet together, though there 
are strong differences of opinion at first, that will all calm down in time, and those influences 
which come from above will tend to make the decisions milder and more salutary than they 
were at first. We have heard how much has been done in the province of South Africa to 
promote and improve the state of religion there. In America the assembly, such as that 
which I propose, has been found the means whereby the Church has gained a great amount 
of strength and power. Let us, then, ask those in authority to give us that institution here, 
so as to enable the mind of the Church to be ascertained and shown' by its proper repre- 
sentatives in the same manner as it.is shown there ; and the effect will be most useful, the 
power of that assembly will.be great, and that adjustment which we have all been looking 
for and desire so much will be found to be effected amongst us. 
The proceedings terminated in the usual manner. 



FRIDAY EVENING, 6th OCTOBER. 



The Right Rev. the President took the Chair at 7 o'clock. 

CHURCH BELLS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 

PAPER, 

Rev. Woolmorb Wigram, M.A., Rector of St. Andrew's, 

Hertford. 

I have undertaken to consider the band of ringers as a branch of the 
organisation of a parish. I will commence by vindicating its claim to 
such a position, in doing which I have to lay before you personal 
experience, gained originally in a country parish contaraing a popula- 
tion of 620 ; poor, exclusively agricultural, at a distance from botii high- 
roads and railways ; in short, an out-of-the-world district ; on the East, 
or unfashionable side of Herts ; where in the fourteen parishes of the 
rural deanery we had only one resident landowner. 

The results attained were, from a ringer*s point of view, very small ; 
the band was repeatedly broken up, as men left the parish for London 
and higher wages ; but other work was done. At one time we prac- 
tised tune-ringing ; and then besides the week-day pKictice, the youths 
used to assemble every Sunday, between afternoon service and their 
tea-time, on my premises, to ring sacred music on the hand-bells : and 
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on a Whit-Monday, the annual feast of two clubs (a saturnalia which I 
need not describe), I have known the ringers, entirely uninvited, with- 
draw from the village street and its row, of their own accord, to take 
their seats on my lawn with the hand-bells. Latterly, I have aban- 
doned tune-ringing for changes ; but at all times the bells have retained 
around me a certain number of the men of the parish, open to any 
influence which I might be able to exert ; and in a parish where I have 
heard the proverb quoted, ** Singers and ringers are little home- 
bringers" (and we know what it means if a man cannot walk home 
with his wages), in a neighbourhood where hand-bells are constantly 
provided as one of the attractions of the public-house, I have had the 
satisfaction of presenting the ringers, along with the other church 
helpers, to the bishop, who had that day adpiitted two of the band to 
the holy rite of confirmation. I was removed in July last to a town 
parish ; and at once eight or ten of the young men of the place have 
gathered around me to form the nucleus of a ringing society. 

I remark, secondly, the care bestowed on the ringing is, ordinarily, 
the measure of the care bestowed on the church towers. When I was 
a boy, the Church towers around Rugby were my places of annual resort 
for birds' nests : and really they appeared to be given over to the jack- 
daws, owls, and starlings* At this day, speaking generally, the towers 
have been overlooked in the great church revival of recent years, so 
that there are still in every county many in a state of dirt which would 
not be tolerated in a gentleman's stable ; and which is positively dis- 
gracefuL Now, really to sweep each floor clean, to shut out birds 
with wire-netting, to plaster rough rubble work, to colour plain walls 
with good distemper, to mend broken doors, steps, or benches, such 
repairs and such like cost but shillings, and would render most 
church towers decent, clean, and fitting. But experience proves that 
unless the leading churchmen of a parish will use the bells, the towers 
will remain unvisited ; and the existing neglect must be expected to 
continue. Out of sight out of mind. 

I remark, thirdly, on the place which church bells hold in all the 
associations of our social, domestic, and religious life. I really need 
not repeat the proverbs, songs, and familiar passages from great authors, 
from Shakespeare downwards, which illustrate this remark. I ask, is 
there not^ then, a place for the men who handle these bells ? Is it not 
rather a matter of astonishment that ringing should be left, as is the 
case so generally, to anybody, without the slightest care or kindly 
influence ; and that public opinion on the subject should be so very 
apathetic 1 Some thirty -five years ago, if a clergymen busied himself 
with his choir it was considered a strange fancy, and one of the new- 
fangled innovations ; now many people consider time and energy but 
ill bestowed on the belfry. 

' 1 contend that the ringers have a right to be considered a part of the 
organisation of a parish, on the grounds that in forming a band you 
are providing an opening for influence over men whom you will not 
easily reach in any other way ; you are forming a link of sympathy 
between yourself and others ; you are laying hold in the service of the 
church of one of the tastes of the day, that for athletics; you are pro- 
viding a rational amusement most available in the long winter evenings ; 
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you are encouraging that which will lead to the more reverent care of 
a portion of the house of God, viz., the towers of the church. 

The means to he employed, — There exist very ancient ringmg societies 
in London and other cities, also many local companies in places where 
ringing has been practised for generations. They are little known, biit 
these are the men who have preserved change-ringing for us, by their 
dogged energy and unyielding perseverance. To them it has been their 
scientific amusement, and they have been as a rule unnoticed and unas- 
sisted. We all have learned and still have much to learn from such 
men ; therefore the very least we can do is to express our sense of what 
is owing to them, and to thank them for standing by the art so loyally 
when it was neglected so generally. 

I refer now to an ordinary parish, one outside the influence of any of 
these old-established societies. In order to find a good band of ringers 
in such a parish : — 

1. Learn from books what change-ringing means : there are at least 
three books suitable for beginners. 

2. Put aside the prevalent notion that a good musical ear is necessary. 
It is a great assistance, but by no means indispensable. 

3. Look round for men who are most likely to remain in the parish ; 
keep men and boys apart j let your band be true Churchmen if possible, 
but I should enrol a dissenter or a non-worshipper, because as parish 
priest I want to get a hold on as many as possible. 

4. Eemember that bell-ringing has two distinct aspects ; it is a branch 
of church work, and it is a scientific amusement. Eecognise both, but 
employ the second to promote the first. 

The thing to be desired is a respectable society recognised by the 
parish and by the corporation in a borough, which shall supply ringers 
when needed and where desired; receive all money, and dispose of it 
according to known rules. 

5. In my opinion it matters little whether the ropes come down to 
the floor of the church or not. If I cannot keep proper order upstairs 
I doubt if I shall succeed downstairs ; and personally I prefer that the- 
ringing should have a room of its own, for the same reason that I pre- 
fer training the choir elsewhere than in the chancel. But architects 
and all who have charge of towers, pray remember that bells ought to 
be rung, and that it is therefore necessary that the ropes hang down 
around a circle. Also that bells are, in a mechanical sense, pendulums 
swung through the entire circle ; and that to hang such a pendulum 
requires especial knowledge, and that the job must not be intrusted to 
an ordinary builder ; employ a regular church bell-hanger. But even 
bell-hangers will be guilty of the common fault of considering no 
man's work except their own, and will cut and carve at the tower walls 
shamefully. 

Difficulties, — ^The old ringers. There will probably be in the parish 
a party of men, self-appointed, able to ring a called peal (i.e., to do just 
that which the conductor tells them and no more), but in possession of the 
belfry. There are instances in which they find ringing such hard work 
that they feel obliged to smoke and drink in the tower, and at times 
even among ringers there are black sheep, men of really bad character. 
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Eingers of this stamp ring when there is money to be got ; if there be 
not enough of them, they make up a scratch crew ; ring their best, such 
as it is, and divide what is given. Such ringers are very apt to be 
jealous of new hands, and yet more apprehensive lest they should lose 
their fees. Still there they are, and you must deal with them. 

The straightest road is the best. See these men one by one, say to 
them plainly, ** We mean to learn change-ringing ; these are our rules, 
will you join us 1 " If necessary you must add, " I will not allow either 
beer, tobacco, or bad language in the belfry ; join us on these terms, and 
you shall be welcome ; refuse, and we must put up with the loss." 

The high probability is, that not one of the old hands will join you ; 
to learn change-ringing is too much ; they are in a rut out of which they 
will not rise. At times there will be men whom you will be very 
sorry to lose — at times the contrary. But in a ringer's point of view 
you will have nothing to regret ; the call-peal ringer contracts habits 
destructive of change-ringing, and it will cost more trouble to break 
him of these than to teach a new man from the beginning. Adhere to 
the simple invitation, "join us and you are welcome." You disarm all 
reasonable opposition, and with that which is unreasonable you must 
deal according to the circumstances of the case. 

You may have to say to the old hands, " Ring your way and take 
all the money you can get." And to your own men, " I will guarantee 
you the same sum apiece which they earn ; " and in this way you meet 
the difficulty of money. But take care that no man ring with both 
companies. The call-peal men seldom ring much before the end of 
November, nor much after they have spent their Christmas-box ; so if 
a new company begin work in January they will have time under 
them in which to make a position for themselves. 

Btdes. — You need very few ; but let those which you have be each 
the expression of some principle to which you can appeal, as distin- 
guished from a rule which can be altered by the same authority as 
made it. Have a distinct understanding on money matters ; on hours 
of practice; punctuality; a register of attendance; and the number 
•of absences which shall involve dismissal. Men should be admitted as 
probationers for a month or two ; then, by ballot, as full members : 
And let each on his formal election receive a certificate of membership 
mounted and varnished or framed, so that it may be hung on a cottage 
wall. 

Money-mcUters, — If work be done to my orders and at my time, I 
must expect to pay for it ; and if I do pay, reason good that it be done 
in my way. But if men unite to ring for our common amusement, 
•why are tiiey to be paid for their pleasure! Still practically your 
liobby alwiays costs money, and if any men agree to give up Christ- 
zua&-boxes or the like, you will be obliged to make the loss good in 
some way. If you would form a band, quite according to your 
own notions, out of men who live by wages, you will find it 
almost necessary that they should earn something by their work. 
!Now Christmas-boxes or any canvass for presents at any time of the 
jrear produce much evil. If possible get honorary members to sub- 
scribe to the society ; let there be a treasurer, and let all money of 
«Yery kind pass through his hands. Let there be a common fund 
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entitled the bell box, and let this take one, share at every distribution 
of cash. Out of the box. the treasurer will meet all expenses, such as an 
annual dinner or ringing excursion. Let all fees for ringing be appor- 
tioned thus : &cstf pay any expenses ; then divide the balance into 
portions equal to each other in amount; and in number, two more 
than double the number of men who rang, i.6., 18 portions if 8 men 
rang. Let them take thus, viz. : Any man who is clearly a learner and 
inferior to the others as a ringer, one portion. Any man who rang once 
only, ie,f either morning or evening, while others rang twice or oftener, 
one portion. The others, and the bell box, two portions apiece. Let 
any man who chooses return his share, or any portion of it, to the box, 
which had better be a literal box with a slit in the top of it; but 
let each man be absolutely free in this respect. Let any man who 
forfeits wages in order to ring be paid ; and if you go out for a day's 
ringing, pay the men for their time. But, in all cases, pay all at one 
uniform rate, to be agreed upon and embodied in a rule. All do the 
same work in the belfry. 

Fines make bad blood, and in many ways do more harm than 
good. 

Prize-ringing is a competition for money between different companies. 
Surely such a competition needs an apology on the first mention of it. 
Is the church a proper place, and a portion of the church fittings the 
proper implement, for a competition for money ) If Hogarth in the 
middle of the last century could paint gambling in the churchyard on 
a Sunday as a characteristic of the idle apprentice, shall we now 
encourage men to meet at the church gate to contend for money with- 
in the very walls of the sacred building ? As a matter of experience, 
what happens with any sport or amusement when you bring in money % 
What would become of any cricket club, or boat club, if your matches 
were for money ? In the long run, can you find men to produce money 
for prizes without being repaid^ in some way ? At a prize-ringing, 
there is no gate-money to be taken, and no tickets to be sold ; there is 
only trade to be driven with those wbo assemble. This kind of trade 
leads us direct to that ubiquitous personage, " the enthusiastic pub- 
lican." Are we to accept his patronage 9 The statement that ringers 
need this encouragement would be insulting if it were not so super- 
abundantly refuted by facts as to be absurd. There is one small 
district, and only one in all England, where change-ringers take part in 
prLze*ringing. At one such meeting, sanctioned by the clergy, and, I 
believe, the gentry of the parish, there met fourteen bands of eight ; 
they rang for thirty consecutive hours. With these 112 ringers came 
any persons who chose, and any persons who liked to make the meet- 
ing an excuse for coming together. Is it possible to exercise any 
control over such gatherings ? Is it possible for them to go on without 
gross abuses attending on them % But apart from the fact ihaJb abuses 
are practically inevitable, apart from the fact, proved by abundant 
experience, that prize-ringing does nothing to promote change-ringing, 
and that it has its hold almost exclusively among mere call-peal 
ringers (men who know nothing of true ringing), I do contend that to 
bring, in money as the object of your meeting is to expose ringing to a 
danger which no other pursuit has ever been able to bear ; to gather 
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men to the church to contend for money in the use of the church 
bells is an incongruity so very gross as to amount to irreverence ; and 
to dangle money, money, money, before men's eyes as their one object 
is an act which will infallibly deteriorate their tone of mind and 
character. . 

Sunday Ringing, — The sexton, or other person responsible for the 

bells before service, must be paid, because such ringing is done to 

order. Men ordinarily cannot be expected to meet regularly to chime ; 

the work is too monotonous and uninteresting. Hence the great value 

of chiming hammers. But as the highest and most distinctly proper 

use of church bells is to summon the worshippers, and to do honour 

to holy times and services, it is most natural to ask, cannot the bells 

be rung for these purposes 1 Yet it is indisputable that there is a great 

deal of Sunday ringing, which has just the same connection with the 

day, the church, and the services, that Tenterden steeple had with the 

Groodwin Sands, and no more. Men who have command of their 

evenings meet on Sunday to ring because it is their idle day. They 

may attend service or they may not ; but they get together into the 

belfry, sometimes in the morning, but generally in the afternoon, 

because they have nothing else to do. Such ringing is not church 

work, and it is not an amusement which I can sanction. But if you 

have a party of habitual worshippers who meet in the tower to ring 

before church, take their places among the congregation, and, service 

ended, dismiss the congregation with a joyous peal ; such ringing is to 

the parish at large that which the voluntaries on the organ are within 

the sacred walls. The indispensable points are these : to connect the 

ringing with a service; to keep it subordinate to that service; to 

prevent the belfry from being the lounging-place of those who do not 

attend church ; and to prevent the Sunday ringing from degenerating 

into mere Sunday amusement. 

At Furneaux Pelham I had these rules : No idlers in the belfry, 
Eing only that which you know well. Let all who ring attend service. 
But as I looked around the church to be sure of my men (and once 
onlj did I miss one, and his absence was explained), I used to notice 
frequently that a chorister who had been ringing would not come up 
into the chancel, but sat in the aisle exactly as they did on a week 
day when in working clothes. It is my belief that men who felt hot 
and a little disarranged, thought that they were not sufficiently tidy 
for the chancel. 

On the whole I consider that Sunday ringing must be confined to a 
few parishes, and those exceptional, because the difficulties which^ 
surround the practice are very numerous ; and, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, very formidable. 

The occasions proper for ringing. — Let the bells be rung on any 
occasion when there is a service in the church ; or when service might 
be held without impropriety. But if the occasion be one such that it 
would be irreverent to open the church for service, then it will be 
improper to open the church tower for ringing. 
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Mr. C. A. W. Troytb. 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I approach the subject on 
which I have been asked to read you a short paper with considerable 
diffidence. I know by sad experience how utterly uninteresting my 
subject is to a large majority of all classes in this county. Whether 
we look upon ringing as a service performed for God and His church, 
as an intellectual, or as an athletic amusement, we ringers, as a role, 
find ourselves looked upon as a sort of harmless monomaniacs ; and I 
fear not always even harmless. 

Few indeed, who are not ringers themselves, can understand the 
great and never-ending charm which bell-ringing has for the generality 
of those who practise it. Even common round ringers, who know 
nothing of the intricate methods and careful manual training which 
change-ringers practise, are, curiously enough you will doubtless think, 
devoted to the practice of swinging to and fro with a rope those 
masses of metal which we call bells. Much more so is the change- 
ringer and especially the conductor. 

There are few of the qualities Gcfd has given to man which are not 
exercised and improved by the practice of his art. Patience in learning 
and teaching ; sharpness of eye and ear in practising ; strength of muscUy 
and skUl and judgment to apply that strength, so that the exact amount 
may be used — not one ounce too much or too little — for many thousand 
stroke? of his bell. For those who ring long peals, presence of mindy 
endurance, and memory, and a power of concentrating the attention on one 
subject for long periods, which one would believe impossible if oue did 
not know what could be done by constant practice. 

It is, I imagine, the wielding of these masses of metal, and making 
them by most simple mechanism to send forth in time and tune, over 
many miles of town or country, the music so dear and so touching to 
many an English ear, and the knowing that to do this, one is exercis- 
ing, as I have said, so many of the good qualities that Gt)d has given 
us, which makes us devotees to our beautiful art. 

I have said that ringers and ringing are as a rule looked down upon, 
and also that the sound of bells is dear to many an English ear. These 
statements appear to contradict one another; but they are both true ; 
and it is an extraordinary thing that in many parishes where, from the 
parson and most influential inhabitants down to the school children, 
«very one is proud of the bells, and loves to hear them, few but 'the 
ringers themselves care what goes on in the steeple, or know anything 
about the ringing, the state of the bells, or the character of those 
who perform upon them. 

Happily for the honour of God's house, the credit of the clergy, and 
of the Established Church itself, this state of things is altering for the 
better; and more general interest is taken in the bells and in the 
ringers than used to be. It is no longer allowed as a rule that the 
ringers should be the roughs of the parish, and that, as such, they 
should be banished to a dirty loft in the tower, there to drink and 
smoke as they please ; though unfortunately this state 01 things has 
not altogether vanished. 
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I have been requested to-night, however, to bring forward as best I 
«an the merits of change-ringing as an amusement, in which any man 
of ordinary intellect and physical strength may take part, for its own 
«ake. If I also claim for it a higher place as a part of church work, I 
hope I may be forgiven. - 

Many of my hearers are doubtless not aware of the gulf which 
separates what is called ordinary round ringing, and what ^we call 
€/wiw^(?-ringing. You have heard, or will hear, an exposition of some 
of the various methods by which change-ringing is produced. The 
learning of these is a matter of impossibility to some men ; others go 
only a very short way in the art, and, of course, others attain a greater 
or less proficiency. Any man, however dull his intellect, can learn to 
do what is called round ringing. There is no head or brain work 
connected with it from beginning to end ; and I should be very sorry 
to think that a man who could turn a mangle could not be taught to 
ring a bell. The mechanical action of simply ringing a bell can be 
taught in a few hours, and the simple process of what is called raising 
and lowering bells in peal, and ringing set changes, could, I firmly 
believe, be taught to monkeys. Few men of ordinary intellect, I feel 
sure, could be got to practise these to any extent ; and it is because of 
the utter dreariness and dulness of the work that we so often find 
that round ringers are a '* bad lot," that with them bells get out of 
order, and the steeple becomes a dirty loft, degrading to those who use 
it, and a disgrace to the church to which it belongs. 

There are few parishes which do not possess a sufficient number of 
respectable and intelligent young men to ring the bells in the proper 
way, and to put them to their proper and full use by practising change- 
ringing upon them. In all towns this must be the case j there can be 
no town of any size in which a party of ten or twelve young men could 
not be got together for the purpose of practising the art if only some 
influential person would take the matter in hand ; for, difficult as it is, 
and much practice as it requires, it is an exercise which may be learnt 
by almost any one who will attempt it. 

I may say, I trust, without being charged with egotism, that I have 
enjoyed and been proficient in many sports and pastimes. I am at least 
a keen sportsman, and, for the encouragement of would-be change- 
ringers, I may say that some of my happiest and most exciting moiments 
have been in the church tower. The excitement lest a crab should be 
caught in a boat race, a catch sent at the end of a cricket match, a shoe 
thrown towards the end of "the best run of the season," to any of these 
may be fairly compared the end of a peal. Let it be only remembered 
that eight or ten men assemble in the tower, and that their object is to ring 
a peal by more or less difficult methods (consisting of over 5000 changes, 
at the rate of about twenty-four a minute, and probably lasting over 
three hours), the slightest carelessness, manual or mental, on the part 
of any one of the band, the conductor missing a call, or perhaps making 
one a second too soon or too late, a little extra fatigue, the breaking of a 
rope, or the want of oil in the lamp ; any one of these accidents may 
happen ; should they do so one half minute before the end, the peal 
may be lost (i.e., the completeness and success of the attempt), and the 
ringers leave the tower a defeated party. It must be rememoered also 
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that the mind has quite as much, indeed more, to do with this than the 
muscles ; that bodily fatigue acts much on the mind ; any bodily fatigue 
increases of course»towards the end of a peal ; and that, therefore, tke 
nearer you get to the end of it the greater your chance of losing it. 
But a man need not necessarily be a ^^peal ringer ^* (the technical term 
for a man who goes in for these long peals), to enjoy all the greatest 
pleasure of change-ringing. Is he fond of music 1 Here he has it ; and 
to the change-ringei^ ear there is as much difference in various touclies 
and compositions on bells as in various tunes on any other iDstrument. 
Is he an athlete 1 Here he can exercise all the muscles of his body. Is 
he both ? He combines the two. To many there is also an indescribable 
charm in the study for the methods and compositions by which changes 
are produced ; and, I think, last and greatest of its charms, it may be a 
great church work. 

When so many poets have written and musicians sung of the tales 
told by the bells, it should be unnecessary for me to point out how the 
teaching of our church may be heralded from our steeples. The merry 
peals at Christmas, the muffled peal which should be rung on* Good 
Friday, the silence now so often enforced during Lent, and in many 
other ways, may they not be made to proclaim to ears that would not 
hear the church's story I 

How then is it that they are so often allowed to most despicable of 
uses ? to ring for the races, — to ring because one sewage' scheme is 
passed and another rejected, — because this gentleman is returned to, 
and that turned out from, the Town Council, — and, worst of all, to be 
rung whole days and nights in miserable ups and downs and rounds 
and rounds in contests for a few paltry money prizes got up by beer- 
house keepers. 

This latter and most grievous misuse of the church bells is one on 
which, as president of the Devon Guild of ringers I am bound to say a 
few words. Our Guild has for one of its main objects the abolition of 
prize-ringing, and the grounds we go upon are these : — In the first 
place, we consider it most unfit that God's house should be made a con- 
test at all. What would be said of clergymen who allowed all the 
se3rtions in the neighbourhood to collect in their churchyards and dig 
graves for wagers, or, as is recorded in a North Devon tradition as hay- 
ing actually taken place, two clergymen preaching, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon, for a pair of leather breeches. 

In the second place, it does distinct harm to the cause of belfry re- 
form in all its aspects. It prevents the ringers from looking on the 
tower as part of God's house ; it prevents them from caring to improve 
themselves as ringers further than what is the smallest part of all ring- 
ing, that of pulling the bells up and down, and ringing a few rounds 
and call changes. I am aware that this objection does not apply to 
prize-ringing in change-ringing counties such as Yorkshire, for there 
the men actually ring long peals of changes lasting from one to two or 
three hours, and these really do require head and brain work, and the 
performance is creditable to the performers. But the ringers themselves 
have lately been making a movement to abolish such contests, having 
found out the evils of them ; and it allows any and every comer, what^ 
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ever his character, to enter the belfry, which, except on rare occasions, 
ought never to be used by any but the actual ringers. 

In the third place, they are invariably got up by the publicans, and 
lead to drunkenness, fighting, and all kinds of excesses. Thus, with 
the permission of God's appointed minister, the actual guardian of these 
instruments dedicated to His service, they are handed over on these 
occasions to be used for the desecration of God*s house, and to be the 
direct cause of many of the sins which, Sunday by Sunday, We are told 
to» be most displeasing in His sight ! 

I cannot believe that such things would ever be allowed if the 6ase were 
understood, and I trust, as a layman, I may be excused for having brought 
before this Congress the fact that nearly every church tower in England 
possesses a most beautiful instrument which may be the means of doing 
much good or an immensity of harm ; the performers on which will, 
probably, be respectable and intelligent men, or men of a class morally 
and intellectually inferior, according to the nature of the work they 
do ; that of two classes of work to be done on this instrument, one al- 
most piust lower the performers, the others may and should raise and 
improve them ; and I trust I am not presuming on the accident which 
brings me here when I make an earnest appeal to those who have the * 
entire power over the bells, to encourage with all their great influence 
the practice of the higher of these two, and at least to use the absolute 
power of veto which they possess to put an end to the abuses which 
still so largely exist in our steeples. 

I had meant here to conclude my paper, but I have said that almost 
every parish church has in its belfry a beautiful instrument, and 
I cannot do so without reminding the Devonshire members of 
this Congress that their Cathedral possesses, as it ought to possess, 
the finest instrument of this sort in. the diocese, and probably 
in England. Is it right that its powers should never be developed 1 
The Cathedral authorities proved in August 1869 that the bells under 
their charge were in a state unfitted for change-ringing. This must 
mean that they are improperly hung. It cannot be caused by the 
weight of the bells, for not long since a single member of the Society 
of College Youths — ^the chief of the London Change Einging Societies — 
rang, single-handed, the gre'at bell at St. Saviour's, Southwark (which 
weighs within 12 cwt. of the large bell in Exeter), in a peal which 
lasted for four hours, without any extraordinary fatigue. The restora- 
tion which has been going on lately in the Cathedral will not be com- 
plete till the authorities will allow the facts as to bells and ringing, 
which I have endeavoured to lay before you, so far to sink into their 
hearts as to make' them in earnest set about a reformation in their 
ringing arrangements ; for the Exeter Cathedral bells may be so hung 
that ten or eleven men could ring them in the most advanced of change- 
ringing methods. It now takes sixteen men to ring them — they are 
rung by a collection of round ringers and prize ringers from the neigh- 
bourhood, and so badly that I have never yet been able, when outside 
the tower, to distinguish, without difficulty, the number of bells in use. 
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ADDRESSES. 

I 

The Rev. F. H. Fisher, M.A., Rural Dean, Vicar of Falham,^ 

Chaplain to the Bishop of London. 

As probably all pi^sent are not experts in the matter of bella and bell-ringings it will be 
well to premise two tbings respecting the sounding of bells, viz.— (i.) that they maybe 
either chimed or rung ; and (2.) that, if niig, they may be rung in rounds or set changes, 
or by method. When a bell is chimed, it is either swung through a small arc of a circle 
until it strikes its clapper, or it is struck by an independent hammer^ while the bell itself 
remains at rest ; when a bell is rung, it is swung from a position of rest with its month 
upwards, through rather more than a complete circle. When a ring of bells is rang in 
rounds or set changes, the bells are sounded in the same order for many successiye blows ; 
when they are rung by method, they never strike twice in the same order ; the mudcal 
difference is much the same as between practising scales and playing a piece of music. 
When, then, we speak of bells being rung, we shall mean that they are rung, not chimed, 
and rung by method, not in set changes. 

One other point I would mention, which may perhaps be open to controversy. In my 
opinion, bells, aa we know them in our English church towers, were always meant to be 
rung. To have them chimed is a confession of a lack of ringers ; for one man can chime 
any number of bells, if they are fitted with proper machinery, but can under no circum- 
stanoee ring more than one. To have them rung in set changes is a confession of idleness, 
because proper ringing can only be learnt by considerable study and application, 
whereas any one with ordinary physical advantages can ring a bell in rounds. 

With this preface I would venture to lay before yon what appear to me to be the proper 
uses of church bells — that is to say, the occasions on which they ought to be, or may be, 
properly used« 

ist, I should always put as their chief and primary use to summon our people to 
church. I r^ard the bells as the external voice of the Church, as Catholic as the Church 
itself. All will not come to hear our service of praise within the walls ; they cannot avoid 
hearing the summons from the tower. I know it has been said that bells ought only to be 
chimed for service. " To the church I summon all,'' is the legend on the tenor bell which 
I know best, and no one can persuade me that when that bell of more than a ion weight 
was founded with that legend ^ its founder intended that its summoning voice should only 
be heard in \he subdued doubtfulness of chiming. There are other reasons in connection 
with the subject of "ringers as part of parochial organisation" (on which I must 
not trench), why the bells on Sunday should be rung for service ; but if I am right 
in supposing that bells are put in our towers to be rung, and that their primary use is to 
call people to worship, then that is reason enough for a practice which has, I believe, 
many incidental advantages. But while I think it necessary to state thus definitely my 
own opinion that the bells should be rung for the Sunday and other Church services^ yet I 
am alive to the fact that it is quite possible there may be exceptional circumstances which 
may make the practice undesirable. One reason against it, which I have often beard 
urged, is, that the physical exertion is such as to unfit the ringers immediately afterwards 
to attend the service. I can only say that, in my experience, with the bells well hung, and 
the touch not too long, I have not found the reason a valid one. A much more serious 
danger is lest, when the belfry is open on Sundays, it may become a lounge for non-church- 
;;oers. The obvious precaution against such an evil is, that there should be among the 
ringers some one of weight and authority, and that the ringers themselves^ who are 
practically masters of the situation, should be taught to regard highly both the dignity of 
their office and the sanctity of the ringing-chamber. If everything, both in respect to the 
bells themselves or to those who ring them^ is not in good order, I should at once recognise 
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that the drawbacks and dangers attendant on Sunday ringing might very well outweigh 
what I believe to be its natui^ propriety and possible usefulness. 

2d. The Church's Toice should be lifted up, especially on her great festivals. If^ as I 
have proposed, the bells are rung on Sundays and at other times for service, there may be 
some difficulty in marking such higher festivals ; perhaps this will be best met by either 
a short touch in the early morning, or before one of the early celebrations.' It may 
be impossible to lay down any rules, but it would be clearly easy so to arrange the ringing 
that the joyous peals on the great days of the Christian year should be readily recognisable 
by the people of the paiish as exceptional and- appropriate to the day. So, on the other 
hand, the institution of this practice affords a ready manner of marking the penitential 
seasons, during which the ringing may very well give place to the less joyous chiming. 

Then 3rd. There are occasions when most appropriately our bells may send forth in 
public our national joys and sorrows. As the Church is the common property of the 
whole parish, so does it claim to express by its peculiar voice those great waves of feeling* 
which rise above all party and sectarian divisions, and stir the nation as a whole. 

So also 4thly. It is right that on certain occasions the voice of the Church should be 
heard proclaiming the happiness or the losses of her faithful children. No one would wish 
to deny the joyous peal which proclaims to all their neighbours the family joys of some 
parishioner, or to silence the solemn muffled peal which so well speaks their sympathy in 
times of bitter bereavement. Only it most be remembered carefully to what joys and 
sorrows the Church's voice may proclaim her sympathy. They must be such as connect 
the private life^with the privileges and offices of the Church. 

Such seem to me to be the chief uses to which our Church bells may be legitimately 
applied, and I would especially remark that I deduce them all from the fact that the sound 
of our bells is the external voice of the Church, and if that is kept in mind, it appears to 
me that we shall be in no danger of desecrating them by making tbem speak on such 
common and profane occasions, as I fear it must be confessed they often in many places 
have done in past years. For instance, the Church, as such, cannot rejoice over the return 
of a parishioner to represent a portion only of a constituency in Parliament, although she 
may very well express her gladness at the safe return from travel of some one whose posi- 
tion gives him influence, or the happy coming of age of one upon whose after-life much of 
the happiness of his native place may depend. No doubt difficult' points will in this 
connection be sometimes submitted to the judgment of those to whose custody the bells 
are committed, but I believe they will be most easily^ met, by remembering that the bells 
speak for all and to all, and that their voice is the Church's note of feeling. 

I come now to a different and rather more difficult branch of my subject. I have said 
that to have a band of ringers requires both study and application, but besides that the 
attainment of proficiency is in itself a source of amusement. Bell-ringing is in fact a trial 
of skill and perseverance such as Englishmen delight in, and bell-ringing can only be 
practised (except in a few exceptional cases, such as Mr. Powell's celebrated tower at 
Quex Park), in the Church tower. The question then naturally arises, how can we justify 
the use of the Church's goods and the awakening of what I have called the Church's voicti 
merely for amusement, or as a trial of skill and endurance ] I Ihink that we can easiest 
find a solution of the difficulty in the comparison which naturally suggests itself between 
the Church-choir and the Bell-choir. The Church-choir is in the ordinary way obliged to 
have its practices in the Church, and, while the fact of their being in Church will not be 
forgotten by the members of the choir, yet there must necessarily be in the course of their 
training a different tone and a freer conversation than would be seemly or reverent at 
another time ; very much the same remarks apply to the practising in the Church tower, with 
the only exception that it cannot be done silently as far as people outside the Church are 
concerned, and, therefore, means should be taken to reduce as much as possible, by th^ use 
of hand-bells or by tying the clappers, the annoyance to the neighbourhood. But then 
there is a further point. Church-choirs not infrequently give or assist in giving concerts, 
and for these they can practise in a schoolroom or elsewhere away from the Church ; what 
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analogona entertainment can the Bell-choir bavel They wish to ring a peal» or shorter 
touches in some intricate method, both to exercise their own skill, and to give their fellow- 
parishioners the pleasure of hearing the best music which the Chnroh tower can gire forth ; 
but they cannot remove the bells, and they cannot ring them except within the precincts of 
the Chnrch. Hay we not wisely say that nnder such circumstances the nse of the bells 
for snoh a purpose is abondantly justified 1 always of course prqyidin^ that those who thus 
use the bells for pleasure, and the perfecting of themselyes in a difficult and engrossiog 
trial of skill, are willing to and in the habit of devoting their talent to the higher uses 
of the bells, of which I have before spoken ; and also/that during such trials of skill, no* 
thing unseemly or irreverent is allowed to take place in the ringing-chamber, which is, as 
much as other parts of the Church, set apart for holy uses. 

With respect to this question of ringing peals or touches for pleasure, there is one qties- 
tion which I think deserves consideration, though I am not prepared to gire a decided 
opinion on it. Is it ever allowable to ring such touches on Sundays? Of course in the 
half hour or twenty minutes before service there is time to do something, bat often it is 
hard to get the ringers together on any day but on Sunday, and they may wish to try a 
longer length than can be rung with comfort to themselves or with pleasure to others 
before service. Is there any objection, under such circumstances, to the ringers'pnctisiDg 
on Sunday evening, say after service, or perhaps, in the country, in the afternoon ? The 
difficulties are obvious, but perhaps it might be allowable if the privilege of so ringing 
was reserved only for special occasions or picked bands of ringers. I believe that this has 
been tried in some parishes, and that those who have tried it consider that the result has 
been satisfactory. My own feeling is against it, and in my own parish I am sure that it 
would be most undesirable ; at the same time the judgment of others, who have practical 
experience of it, would be valuable. 

In conclusion, I should be anxious to impress upon all who have the custody of Church 
bells, the great advantage of taking a personal interest in them and in those who ring 
them. No one should be allowed to ring the Church's beUs who is not a hond fide member 
of the Church, and who does not take a pleasure in devoting whatever talent he may have 
to the service of the Church and the glory of God. Let the bells themselves and the 
ringing-chamber be kept clean and in such order and decency as becomes the house o! 
God. The same attention should be bestowed upon the selection of the ringers as upon 
that of the choir-men ; uid I may add, the same position ought to be granted to them in 
the organisation of the Church- workers of the parish ; but that subject I leave to others. 
My object has been only to endeavour to lay down some principles to guide those who have 
the care of belfries in discerning what are the proper uses to which the Chnrch bells may 
be applied, and in avoiding thereby such abuses as have unfortunately so often disgraced 
our Chnrch towers. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my thanks to the Council of the Congress for in- 
cluding this subject in its programme, and my hope that the discussion of it may lead to 
an increasing interest being taken in what I cannot but consider, from my own personal 
experience, a not unimportant, though too long overlooked, field for Church work and 
influence. ' 



The Eev. J. L. Langdon Fulford, M.A. 

Tbb portion of the subject which devolves upon me is one which, though of great impor- . 
tance, can hardly be made interesting ; I must, therefore, crave the forbearance of the 
Congress while I endeavour to treat the question of Ringing as viewed in connection with 
the Church at large, as supplementing that which has already been said of its bearing as 
a portion of parochial machinery by another. 

One of the great marks of the Church revival, which has been going on in Bngland of 
late years, has been the systematic employment of the laity in the various portions of the 
work, which can as well (or better) be done by them, as by the cleiigy ; but in all this 
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ringers have been almost nniyersally forgotten. And -why 1 Prinoipally becaose the 
clergy have become ignorant of the art which in former ages of the Ghnrch they practised ; 
and the duty of summoning the people to the worship of God, which originaliy they per- 
formed in person, has devolved upon a ^ass of men, in alas ! too many cases, known only 
as the greatest dnmkards and roughest men in the parish— persons who, after having 
vailed others to Church, put on their coats and walk away to return and do the same 
thing again before the next service ; but who are rarely, if ever, to be seen amongst^ the 
congregation. 

But brighter things seem in Btoi*e. The ringers themselves of those places where a 
happier state of things has prevailed (and they are fast increasing) have bestirred them- 
selves, and have excited in many cases a desire after better things in adjoining parishes. 
They have made the clergy, churchwardens, and other influential parishioners, feel that 
belfry reform is a step that must be encouraged, and that the ringers demand for them- 
selves something more than the annual donation of money or liquor, namely, recognition 
by the authorities of the Church. 

It is a trite ikying that *' union is strength ;" but we must not forget it, because it is 
so. Consider the case of our singers in so many ways . analogous to that of the 
ringers. 

What a wondrous improvement is discernible in the mode of rendering the musical por- 
tions of our Church's worship since choral associations sprang into existence 1 Parishes, 
which have never availed themselves of the opportunity of joining with those around in 
the local union, have, notwithstanding, been greatly influenced by those which have, 
until, at length, very few indeed are the instances in which there has been no amendment 
in the music of the parish church within the last ten or fifteen years. The history of 
«horal associations, then, plainly points to the truth that the union of various parishes can 
effect that which otherwise could not be done. 

And further, I would argue that the bond of union is the strongest which is diocesan* 
We read in almost every part of England of the gathering of parochial choirs to offer up 
a glorious service of praise in the mother Church of the diocese, brought together by an 
organisation of which the bishop is the natural head. The diocese of Exeter is at present 
without any such central bond of union, the result of which is, that the many small 
■associations which have in time past done their best are in many instances defunct, or 
:are showing signs of decay. What has been done for the choirs of our Churches, 
we must, if we are true to our spiritual Mother, do for our belfries. 

The ringers must have jhe opportunity of meeting with their fellows, and of learning 
how things are done outside the boundaries of their own parish ; they will see the pro* 
gress or the perfection of others in the deep science (for it is so) of ringing— properly so- 
<»illed, that is, change-ringing — ^and they will endeavour to emulate them, to reform 
abuses, and to raise the position of themselves and ringers generally in the eyes of 
respectable people ; and above all, to be put in their true place as recognised Church 
workers. 

Then, and not till then, will the bel&y be esteemed, as it is ' as much consecrated 
ground as the rest of the Church, and be cared for accordingly ; then, and not till then, 
will the ringers be of the same class as the singers, and known as regular and devout 
worshippers, communicants, and consistent Churchmen in their daily lives and 
conduct. 

I earnestly plead, therefore, for the recognition of ringers by the Church at large. 
Making societies either coterminous with deaneries, archdeaconries, or (far better than 
'either) dioceses. Some such are already in existence, founded upon the same principles, 
.and for the most part using the rules — ^modified according to local requirements— of the 
society of which I have the honour of being the secretary, the Guild of Devonshire Ringers. 
But I would fain hope that in a few years, societies of ringers formed with the objects of 
promoting belfiry reform, and the cultivation of change ringing, may be found throughout 
ihe length and breadth, of the land. Certain things are necessary before such combinations 
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can be saooessful. There must be found men of good social posiiion, who can bring to 
bear upon the counsels of the society not merely the benefit of their advice, bat likevisd 
their practical aoquaintaace with scientific ringing. In times past, this would often We 
been an insuperable difficulty ; but now, thanks V> those who have added bell-ringing to 
the Tarious exercises of our uniTersities, we may hope that such may be met with in 
most districts. Then, further/ the hearty sympathy and co-operation of church authorities, 
whether rural deans, archdeacons, or bishops, must be sought for ; and surely these can* 
not be refused, if the need of reform be clearly made out, as it can be, alas ! with too 
great ease. Having obtained these two preliminary requirements of practical knowledge 
and official patronage, the next step should be to conyene a meeting of all those who are 
known to the promoters to be interested in bell-ringing, and are endeavouring after 
improvement in their own belfries ; agree upon rules, elect officers, and float the society,, 
and with a few earnest workers among the officers, it cannot fail to make its way, not per* 
haps very rapidly, but none the less surely. The society having been formed, itsmix^u^ 
operandi must depend upon the extent of the district oomprised within it. Bat its- 
meetings'will consist of two kinds, namely, general and district. The former will afford 
an opportunity of the assembling together in the worship of God, in the belfry, and at the 
social gathering of persons of various classes of society, and of proficiency as ringers, to the 
great encouragement of those who meet perhaps with opposition in their laudable efforts 
at home, or are inclined to become disheartened at the many difficulties which are eyer 
tempting the conductor of a young band to despond. 

At the smaller meetings fewer members will assemble, but they will be found very use- 
ful as affording means of practising scientific ringing, and aocustombg the various bands 
to the use of other bells than those in the steeple of their parish church. But, above all, 
such combinations of men, engaged in what is traly an important branch of Church work^ 
will tend to deepen their view of the responsibilities of their office, and make them realise 
that the chaise that all things are to be ** done decently aud in order," is not only for the 
sacrariums or chancels of our churches, but reaches even to the belfry, it may be, raised 
far above the rest of the buildlDg, or, as it seems to me it should be, in conspectu eccUsiis. 

Such societies will render possible, and where possible very impressive, the presence 
of the parish priest in the belfry at that time when, after the conclusion of the muffltd 
peal at the end of the year, amid the stillness of the winter's night, many of the inhabitants 
are listening for the joyous notes of the bells declaring the advent of the new year. Mean* 
while in the belfry the ringers on bended knee are in spirit united with those who elsewhere 
in the same words ar^ asking pardon for past imperfect services, and strength to offer here* 
after more perfect ones. 

They will enable bells to be dedicated to the service of God and His Church with 
ceremonies far more befitting the circumstances of the case than the gathering in the belfiy 
of men, who are better known as frequenters of public houses than the houses of €rod, and 
who too often come from their cups to profane new rings. Who can fail to realise the fit> 
ness of the first peal upon new bells being soimded forth in the midst of an act of worship- 
in the sight of the congregation, declaring plainly that their purpose is to conduce to the- 
glory of God, and to proclaim the advent of such joys and sorrows of individuals as are- 
connected with their lives as Christians. 

But there is another way in which I am bound to say the duty of the Church towards 
the ringers has been but imperfectly fulfilled. The annual supervision by the lural dean< 
of the fabrics and ornaments of our churches has rarely, until of late years, extended to> 
the belfries or bell-chambers ; or, if it has, one can hardly account for the dilapidated con- 
dition of many a bellcage, and the many years* accumulation of dirt, which so often im- 
pedes one's visit to a tower. 

This neglect has spread farther too ; churchwardens, zealous enough, it mage be, in their 
efforts to keep the house of God in as substantial repair— we can hardly as a sale, expect 
more — as the funds at their duposal will allow, have yet neglected the steeple, until the 
surrounding tokens of carelessness and indifference have had their effect upon the ringeiHi^ 
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and have prevented the more respectable parishioners from entering the tower. These are 
causes which have been silently at work in many a parish until at last any science in the 
use of the bells has become entirely oat of the question, and each generation of ringers be- 
comes lower in character than its predecessor. 

Church restoration has gone on vigoroasly in this century, and improTement in the mode 
of conducting divine seryice has come with it. Let the Church of England put the noble 
tings of her parochial steeples in order, and we shall see a like change in the character of 
the ringers as is discernible in the case of members of our choirs. 

Ere I condode I would venture to suggest that a recognition of the ringers as Church- 
workers by bishops on the occasions of their vi&its to the different parishes would be highly 
esteemed. It would require a Ux more eztensiye increase of the Episcopate than is at all 
possible to do this on all occasions or even frequently; but surely cases do occur 
when a passing sojourn in a parish would afford opportunity to a bishop of meeting all those 
who are engaged in various branches of Church work, and of giving them a word of 
encouragement, and making, them feel that, however lowly their work may be in the eyes 
of the world, it is work for God, and as such is of high value in the estimation of our 
Fathers in God. 



Mr. J. Carpenter Garnibr, M.P. 

I AM sure we are all obliged to the readers of these interesting papers, and I venture 
to hope that the remarks made will draw attention to the subject, and that the beauti- 
ful towers of Devon and Cornwall will be supplied with a peal of bells and efficient 
ringers. 



FRIDAY EVENING. 

FINAL MEETING. 



The Final Meeting was held in the Mechanics' Institute — The 

Mayor of Plymouth in the Chair. 



The Earl of Devon. 

In proposing the first resolution, I feel sure that I shall carry with me your cordial and 
hearty concurrence. It has been a great privilege to be present at the Congress, and 
hear the papers and speeches during the last few days, and I cannot but believe that 
the effect of the discussions and deliberations of the last four days will be to enable and 
dispose earnest people practically to understand each other better, and thus to interest 
and unite all members of the Church of England who have been present upon the occa- 
sion, whatever slight difference of opinion you may entertain, and that you will concur 
in the one great feeling of attachment to that Church which is, by the blessing of God, 
established in England. I think, also, that all will concur with me in believing that 
the success, harmony, and good feeling that has prevailed, are in no slight degree due to 
the way in which our excellent diocesan has acted as our President. I am restrained 
from saying more in his presence, but I am sure that from the way in which these feNv 
remarks have been received, you will highly approve of the motion I am about to pro- 
pose : — 

That the best thanks of the Congress be given to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 



id 
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of Exeter, for tlie assiduous care and able and impressive manner in which he has pre* 
sided over the deliberations of the Congress. 



The Chairman. 

I THINK that such a resolution as this, moved by such a distinguished person as the 
Earl of Devon, does not require a seconder, but I will ask you to hold up your hands 
who are in favour of its being carried. 
The resolution was agreed to by acclamation. 



The Right Rkv. the President. 

This evening there is a good deal to do, and it is not the time to make long speeches, 
and more particularly am I called upon to be careful how I exceed due limits, beoatoe I 
began the Congress by recommending that we should not let everything evaporate in 
mere talk, and it has been my duty to enforce a rather strict rule which held all speakers 
with a very close restraint. But I suppose I may be allowed to express the great interest 
I have taken in the proceedings, and my sense of the great value of much of that wluch 
has been read and spoken to you. I almost think it would be worth while, if for no 
other purpose, to hold a Congress for the purpose of hearing such a paper as that read 
by the Dean of Manchester, which, I believe, is really a permanent and valuable contri- 
bution to the literature upon the subject. I wish that we had had more papers on that 
precise point — on that branch of. the subject which the Dean of Manchester did not 
then touch upon. I was also struck, not a little with various speeches that were made, 
and I suppose different members of the Congress must have felt, some the power of ont 
speech, and some the power of another ; I could not listen, for instance, without lively 
interest, to such a man as Archdeacon Beichel, to the Dean of Durham, Canon AshweU, 
and I particularly felt what was said by Mr. Shelly. I do not mean that others did not 
speak with equal ability, but I mention those with which I was particularly struck. The 
list of subjects discussed is of such a character that some speeches or some papers are sure 
to be of use to all, and we shall go away with the impression that we have heard something 
worth hearing, and which will probably remain in our minds and do us real good, and 
help us in the work we have to do. I shall long remember the Plymouth Congress, 
and I shall remember with gratitude much that I have heard and seen, and I say seen, 
because I could not but be struck, not only with the speakers and their subjects, 
but also with the audience. I could not but be struck with the quietness and orderli- 
ness and perfect tolerance which has characterised all the meetings at which I have 
been present. There was, no doubt, now and then, a strong expression of feeling ; but 
not more than any one would he prepared to meet with. Then I was also struck 
with the forbearance with which a gi'eat deal was listened to that must have been rather 
painful to a great many. I do not know that there could have been any assembly 
in which subjects of such deep interest, and in some cases, calculated to excite such 
Tery warm feelings, were discussed, and the discussions listened to in a more Christian 
spirit, and I am only glad that I have an opportunity to express what I think on 
that matter. I wish to propose in my turn **That the best thanks of the Congress 
be given to the Mayor and inhabitants of Plymouth for the kind way in which the 
Congress has been received, and the hospitality offered to the members." The arrange- 
ments which have been made, and the way in which those arrangements have been 
carried out, seem to me to be really bdyond all praise. We could not have had better 
Accommodation, and the kindness of the Mayor and Corporation in granting the use of the 
Ouildhall, which has been so admirably prepared, has contributed very largely to the 
complete success of our Congress. I am sure all who have come to Plymouth, and 
who did not know this part of England before, will go away with a very grateful sense 
of all that has been done to make their visit exceedingly pleasant, and to show them 
that they are welcome. 
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Hat I be allowed to second this resolution. I do feel myself, as the representative 
of Church Congresses — and the only one by whom they will be represented at the 
-close of this meeting — I do feel extremely grateful for all the kindness shown to us 
during this visit. I was not prepared to find such a beautiful town. Plymouth does 
not come behindhand for surprises, nor is it to be beaten for hospitality by any of the 
other places that the Church Congress has yet visited. I was not prepared for such 
-a beautiful church, and I was not prepared for the kindness, courtesy, forbearance, 
^nd I may say Christian love, not only of Churchmen, but Nonconformists too, which 
has been shown to us visitors. I am sure we shall all go away yeith feelings of deep 
thankfulness to Qod for His great goodness in causing all the deliberations to go on 
with such success.' We most heartily offer our thanks to the Mayor who so well 
represents the high principles and sturdy honesty of Plymouth, and to all the 
inhabitants, who, I hope, will be no worse, but a little better, for the holding of the 
Congress here. 

The President. 

I WILL put this resolution to the meeting, and in doing so will add a word to what I 
liave already said. I was not aware of the very large extent to which we are in- 
-debted to the Nonconformists for their kind hospitality. Such kindness does them 
the very highest honour, and on my own part, and on the part of the Congress, I 
desire to express emphatically our sense of their Christian feeling towards Church 
people on such an occasion as this, at which time it is a kindness doubly welcome to 
the hearts of Churchmen. 

The resolution was adopted with enthusiasm. 



The Mayor of Plymouth. 

Ht Lobd Bishop of Exeteb, mt Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I was only told a 
«hort time ago that I had another duty to perform than merely to receive you at the 
-Guildhall, and, but for that reminder, I should have lost the whole of these proceed- 
dngs. Qn behalf of the inhabitants I thank you, for myself I need no thanks. For 
the inhabitants of Plymouth I thank you, and you have not over-stated what they 
iiad in their hearts, and they have shown to a great extent a desire to give you all 
a hearty welcome. Whatever we do at home is done sturdily, and honestly, and 
truthfully ; and we fight sometimes very severely amongst ourselves to find out what 
that truth is. I believe it will be conceded that the meetings have received the 
papers and speakers in all fairness and justice ; and, indeed, with the greatest kind- 
ness and tolerance. I am delighted to find that you have been so pleased with 
Plymouth, but I cannot receive for myself all that you, my Lord Bishop, have been 
pleased to say of me. It was my desire to do my best, but I was told that no hospi- 
tality of a certain kind should be offered. The Vicar of St. Andrew's, however, stole 
a march on me on Monday, and all I could do was to invite as many of you as I can 
accommodate to-night. If I have omitted to invite any visitors it is not from any 
feeling of discourtesy, but rather from inadvertence, for the selection of names has 
been an arduous task, and but for the help of the committee, who have given me 
the names of those visitors from a distance, I am afraid I should have found it 
Almost beyond me. It would be unworthy of my position, and a dear lover of the 
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Church of England, not to express in the warmest terms the great pleasure with which 
I have attended many of the Congress meetings. I did express a hope at the com- 
mencement of. its sittings that the visit of the Congress would be beneficial to all 
parties in Plymouth, and I hare been delighted and instructed, but at the same time, 
some things I have heard and seen have grieved me. Of course, with differences of 
opinion that is to be expected, but I do hope that the benefit that we have had of 
listening to such men — thoughtful, pious men of the Church — will have its due 
weight with Plymouth. It is a place, I do not hesitate to say, of intelligence and 
thoughtfulness, and what you have said or read will be carefully considered by all of 
us. I beg to express my thanks, for I feel that it is a great privilege to listen to 
such prominent and distinguished Churchmen as we have heard here. 



The Bishop of Trinidad. 

I HAVE be^n requested^to propose a resolution which I anticipate will be well received. 
It is as follows : — '' That the cordial thanks of the Congress be presented to the 
readers and speakers for their able and important services." I have come from a 
distant colony, but I am an old Plymouthian, born and bred ; and both as a bishop and 
a native of this town I ask you to accept this resolution. I have taken the greatest 
delight in the meeting of Congress. We working clergy of the colonies have to oome 
to England occasionally to get our health recruited after spending years in an exhausting 
climate, but in addition to restored health there are other benefits to be received in 
coming to the mother country. This is the home of the Church, and one of the 
benefits we from a distance get is the benefit of having our hearts warmed, and our 
spiritual life raised, by contact with the stirring religion we find on all hands, and it 
is a blessing to know of the earnestness of all this vigour and all this strength in our 
native land. I feel that if I had come across the Atlantic simply to hear this morn> 
ing*s meeting I should not have come in vain. I feel that my attendance at this 
Congress has been an intellectual treat and a spiritual refreshment. I have had the 
greatest joy in listening to so many admirabte papers and addresses ;. there is far 
more than I can digest at present, but I shall look forward to see those speeches in 
the Report which will be issued from the press in a few weeks. But l^ere is a feel- 
ing that has been coming over me during the Congress, and which^has gained greater 
strength as we proceeded. This feeling has been, that these gatherings are a foretaste 
of a something better to come. Then will all our differences and fightings come to- 
an end, and we shall be still. Here during this meeting, all those variety of opinions 
which agitate us have been as it were merged in a sea of kindness, and we have felt 
that whatever our differences may be, still we are bound together as fellow-citizens 
of the same earthly sanctuary, members of the same living body, and partaking o 
the same spirit. One of the results of this meeting will be to send me back to my 
diocese with many a new. thought, many precious hopes strengthened, and with many 
an earnest anticipation of that greater gathering, when all these prejudices will havo 
passed away, and our prejudices will be perfected in heavenly bliss, and where our 
sense of fellowship and union with each other will have no qualification ; but as our 
blessed Lord is one with the Father and the Holy Spirit, so we shall be one with a 
perfect union of heart and mind throughout eternity. 



Canon Erskine Clarke. 

I HAVE the. honour to acknowledge the vote of thanks on behalf of the clerical 
readers and speakers. I think the thanks are rather due to the audience. It is a 
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pleasure to any one to have the opportunity of communicating his thoughts to 
interested listeners, but it is a special pleasure and honour to do so to such a 
gathered assembly as we have seen in the great hall during the Congress, and really 
the thanks are due to the audience who have received the papers and addressee 
rather thftn to the readers and speakers. Perhaps we of the clergy ought to be 
specially grateful, for we are accustomed to address the people from that "coward's 
•castle'' the pulpit, where no one can dispute o.ur assertions. At a Congress, we 
have the wholesome advantage of addressing an audience who can express approval 
or disapproval, and so let us know what they think. As I have been present at 
these Congresses from their very commencement, I can speak confidently of the 
benefit the clergy have received from such free discussion, and I do think the thanks 
•of the readers and speakers are due to you, ladies and gentlemen, for receiving 
with so much kindness and sympathy what has been read and said. 



Mr. W. F. S. Powell. 

Isr one brief word I return thanks for the lay readers and speakers, but I will make 
this one observation. I have been present at many Church Congresses ; this Con- 
fess has been a source of great encouragement, for we have had evidence of a tolerant 
•audience, with an absence of any hard and rigid uniformity of thought, and we have 
had the unity of spirit which is characteristic of the Church people of England. We 
have had the co-operation of the clergy with the laity, and I do hope and believe that 
this co-operation will increase and become more and more abundant every year ; and 
I do believe that in this country there will be an increase of the power, iafluence, and 
usefulness of the Church of England, which in the coming generation will render the 
Church a more valuable instrument in the hands of the great Qod of heaven for the 
evangelisation, not of the English people only, but for all the inhabitants of the civi- 
lised world. 



Archdeacon Bagnall. • 

I BEG to propose " That the best thanks of the Congress be given to the executive 
committee and the officers for their services in connection with this meeting of the 
Oongress." The only reason that I can divine why this resolution is given to me to move 
is, that I am one of the greatest strangers, and coming from a country 6000 miles 
41 way, it is supposed that I may judge impartially. ■ I am afraid that the terms of 
the resolution can only express very imperfectly the thanks due to the executive 
•committee. A person must have been a member of the committee >,to know the 
■amount of forethought, industry, and the great amount of patience required to prevent 
blunders and mistakes, and to get through the work. I was present at the second 
Congress held at Oxford, and although that took place at a time so long ago, I think 
it contrasted very fairly with the arrangements of this Congress. His Lordship, the 
President, has spoken of the subjects which impressed individuals most, and the one 
thing which impressed me was the excellence of the little book, with a map and 
other directions, issued for the guidance of strangers to Congress. I have been told 
by experienced men that it is the very best form of programme ever issued. Another 
that has struck me is the great civility I have met with on every side. 
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The President. 

No one can feel more than I do how much is due to the committee for making tb& 
arrangements which have worked so well, without any friction, and the completeness 
of which has been such as I should never expected to have found. 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 



Archdeacon Earle. 

I HAVE to return thanks for the Committee, but your thanks are chiefly due to Mr» 
Wilkinson, Mr. Bird, Mr. Brooking Rowe, Mr. Holberton, and others, who really 
worked as one man. There was one most pleasant and remarkable feature in the 
work of the Committee, for although we had differences of opinion, and divisions of 
nine to nine and seven to seven throughout the whole of the Committee, there was a 
tenderness and regard for the scruples of others which was most gratifying, and the 
unanimity that has marked this Congress displayed itself first in the Committee. 
Every member of the Committee had felt it to be his duty to pray every night for 
the unanimity of the Congress, and I feel that we have been greatly privileged in 
having so <^uiet and peaceful a gathering. As I have told the Bishop before, those 
who know Plymouth are aware that this could not have happened ten years ago. 
I have been rebuked for using the word *' patience " bnt if we are only patient for 
ten or twenty years hence, there will be, I am certain, after us a living and united 
Church. 

Mr. Arthur Mills, M.P. 

I BEa to move ''That hearty thanks be given to the Yicar of Plymouth for his many 
labours connected with the Congress, and for the use of the Parish Church, and the 
various services during the week." I feel that when we are thanking everybody, all 
roimd, we ought not to omit Mr. Wilkinson. He is the most persevering business man 
I ever knew. He wrote to me asking me to become a guarantor, and when I did not 
reply to his letter, he wrote me another (laughter), and then he wrote to ask me to read 
a paper, and when I declined, he pressed me to make a speech. I can, therefore, testify 
to his zeaL I have watched Mr. Wilkinson during the Congress, and noticed how mer- 
cifuUy he dealt with the papers and speeches, ever inclining towards the speakers, and 
pleading against the strict rule of the President, and I never saw such impartiality a» 
that displayed by Mr. Wilkinson. 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 



The Eev. C. T. Wilkinson. 

I AM much obliged for the resolution you have just passed, but it has come on m» 
rather by surprise, for I did not expect that my name would be singled out &om 
my co-secretaries. In the first instance, I was not a strong advocate for the Church. 
Congress coming to Plymouth, not because I undervalued its work, but because I 
feared some difficulties might arise, but I can truly say that it would haVe been utterly 
impossible for any committee to work more heartily or more unitedly than we have 
done. I can second what the Archdeacon of Totness has said about the unanimity of 
the committee. May I return thanks on behalf of my co-secretaries. We determined 
that if possible this Congress should be a success. It has been a work of great anxiety 
to us, but we trust we have done our duty, and our reward is gained if the arrange- 
ments made have contributed to the success of the meeting. I don't think we ought 
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to overlook the subsidiary meetings. In Devonport, as well as in Plymouth, many 
valuable and most striking addresses .have been delivered to the working-classes. This 
Congress has also given aie the opportunity of putting some eminent men into 
my pulpit, and has enabled the people of Plymouth to hear some veiy eloquent 
preachers of the Church. lAst night we listened to a very powerful sermon, and the 
whole of the sermons in St. Andrew's have been good and striking. I trust that we 
may be stirred up to greater zeal for the Lord, who requires that we should con- 
secrate ourselves, body and soul and spirit, to Him who has bought us with His precious 
blood. 



The Right Rev. the President. 

AbOHOEACON Eheby, — I have been requested by many members of Congress to pre- 
sent you with this address: — ** Address of Congratulation to Archdeacon Emery. — 
Having heard of the accident that befel you and your family a few weeks back, the 
members of the Church Congress are anxious to join friends from your own diocese in 
offering their hearty congratulations to you upon, and thanksgiving to God for, your 
miraculous escape from all serious injury. We cannot be unmindful of your relation to 
us as our permanent secretary, or of your zeal in first organising, and your self-denying 
labours in assisting in the arrangements for each succeeding Congress. And we have 
requested the President, in our name, to offer you these congratulations. We also 
desire to present a small purse of sovereigns by way of thank>offering towards any 
Choroh work that you may select.'' 



Nelson. 

E. H. Winton. 

Harvey Carlisle. 

C. Perry (Bishop). 

Edward Bickersteth, D.D. 

J. Hannah (Archdeacon). 

W. Lee. 

C. P. EeicheL 

C. Louguet Higgins. 

Lovelace T. Stamer. 

Henry Clark. 

J. Erskine Clarke. 

B; Robertson. 

Wm. Walsham How. 

R. Reynolds Rowe. 

J, T. Jeffcock. 

J. Watson, jun. 

C. W. Bond. 

C. H. Campion. 

G. Venables. 

Taylor Ashworth. 

J. H. Hes. 

G. Buckle. 

W. Wells Gardner. 

E. H. Perowne, D.D. 

W. D. Maclagan. 

E. Herford. 

Dawson Campbell. 

George Skey. 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

G. A. Denison (Archdeacon). 

R. W. Randall. 

Walter G. F. Phillimore. 



H. Fearon (Archdeacon). 
G. Martin, D.D. 
Francis S. Powell. 
John G. Talbot, M.P. 

B. M. Cowie (Dean of Manchester). 
Edward Garbett. 

Edward Hoare. 

Alfred T. Lee. 

R. Thornton, D.D. 

Charles Bull, M.A. 

J. A. Shaw-Stewart. 

W. R. Clark. 

R. P. Douglas, Bart. 

Henry Temple. 

J. Carpenter Gamier, M.P. 

R. M. Grier. 

Wyndham S. Portal. 

Henry Sanders (Archdeacon). 

Charles O. Goodfort. 

William Saumarez Smith. 

G. H. Moberly. 

S. Childs Clarke. 

C. E. Shirley Woolmer. 
William B. Ady. 

S. J. Eales. 

E. Arthur Salmon. 

Ernest J. A. Fitzroy. 

C. T. Wilkinson. 

A. I^le (Archdeacon). 

J. Brooking Rowe. 

R. Rawle (Bishop of Trinidad). 

Edward Ede. 
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The Pkesident continued : — 

I TAKE this opportunity of expressing my admiration of your services, and I do not 
know a Secretary who so understands his work so well as you do. I do not believe 
it is possible to find any one with whon^ the Committee could work so cordially as 
I have felt we can all do with you. It is a very gratifying circumstance to me, that 
the Church Congress has given me an opportunity of making myself acquainted with 
jou. The purse of sovereigns is not here, because a large number of subscribers have 
not given their subscriptions. 



Archdeacon Emery. 

I HAD no expectation of what has happened to-night, and I feel really oppressed. God 
in His love has spared me. I feel that life has been given me by His great mercy 
that I might repent and seek to serve Him better than I have done, by His help and 
grace. I shall never forget the awful moment, when I thought I and those dearer to 
me than my life — ^my wife and my five children — were going to destruction. I feel 
that Qod in His mercy has given me more time — time to do what I have felt I should 
liave done. I am very thankful to my friends for this token which I am not worthy ol 
What I have done for Church Congress I have done for God, and to strengthen our 
Church. Soon after Church Congresses commenced I lost one who, by his earnestness 
and energy, really founded them — William Beamont of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
— and I felt myself alone in the work. We have had a very successful Congress. 
The work is of God, for His blessing has marvellously rested on Church Congresseft 
There is some difference of feeling about it, but I can look back now for sixteen years, 
and am convinced that God has blessed Congress to the stirring up of souls, to the 
building up of souls, and in deepening the love and respect of the clergy and laity 
for one another, Dissenters as well as Churchmen. I cannot but see dark and 
troublous days coming, yet I cannot but believe that the work done will save ns 
in some respects from utter darkness and lead us to light. I am thankful to my 
friends for the purse. God has blessed me from my youth up. He blessed me with 
a good education, procured by the hard labour of dear parents, and has marvellously 
helped me since. I want nothing for myself. What is so kindly given now shall 
certainly be devoted to that which shall most help forward good work in a parish or 
parishes that may seem to me most in need. I can only thank you deeply. May 
God help us in the future, and may we gain, in unity and love, that blessed portion 
reserved for the saints purified and made white in the blood of the Lamb. 

The Congress was then dissolved with the Apostolic Benediction. 
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